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THE   ETTRIOK  SHEPHERD. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


Fbom  the  earliest  times  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
has  been  associated  with  poetical  inspiration.  The 
beautiful  scenery  amidst  which  his  life  is  spent,  the 
gentle  nature  of  his  pursuits,  the  happy  innocent 
creatures  to  which  his  cares  are  directed,  are  of 
themselves  sufBcient  to  foster,  if  they  cannot  create, 
a  poetical  spirit,  and  the  spontaneous  language  of 
his  heart  can  scarcely  flow  otherwise  than  in  song. 
Hence  the  abundance  of  those  simple  ditties,  the 
compositions  of  untaught  shepherds,  with  which 
every  pastoral  community  abounds.  Hence  also 
the  eclogues  and  idyls  of  a  higher  style  of  poetry, 
in  which  the  car^,  the  loves,  and  contentions  of  the 
shepherd  life  have  been  embodied.  Where,  indeed, 
could  the  gentle  meditative  Muse  find  a  more  con- 
genial home  than  a  pastoral  region  1  Even  in  sacred 
Writ  also,  we  find  that  the  great  poets  of  the  early 
world  were  shepherds;  and  the  examples  of  Moses 
and  David  have  given  their  sanction  to  that  attribute 
of  the  pastoral  life  which  has  been  recognized  as  its 
principal  characteristic. 

But  to  this  favourite  impression  there  is  also  a 
striking  obverse.  In  every  age  and  country,  it  is 
true,  pastoral  songs  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
favourite  competitions  of  shepherd  society  have 
been  trials  in  verse-making  and  music.  But  where 
the  while  is  that  abundance  of  veritable  poets  which 
such  a  life  should  have  produced  1  The  question  dis- 
pels  our  dream ;  and  when  we  try  to  answer  it  with 
an  array  of  names,  our  memory  is  at  a  stand:  we  are 
compelled  to  quit  the  task,  and  confess  with  reluct- 
ance that  the  number  of  shepherd  bards  is  very 
scanty  indeed.  The  best  of  pastoral  poetry  has  been 
written,  not  upon  the  mountain  side  or  amidst  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  but  in  ceiled  chambers  and  in 
crowded  cities.  Theocritus  was  a  courtier,  Virgil 
was  also  a  courtier,  and  Allan  Ramsay  a  barber. 
And  to  what  is  this  peculiarity  owing  ]  Some  may 
allege  that  as  poetry  is  the  soul  of  fiction,  the  charms 
of  a  shepherd's  life  can  be  best  described  by  those 
who  never  handled  a  sheep-hook.  Others  may  hold, 
that  the  general  diffusion  of  the  poetical  spirit 


among  a  pastoral  people  is  unfavourable  to  its  indi- 
vidual concentration.  But  let  the  solution  be  what 
it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  while  every  rank  in  society 
and  department  of  occupation  has  furnished  its  fair 
proportion  of  distinguished  bards,  Arcadia  has  been 
wonderfully  scanty  in  her  muster-roll.  Hence  the 
astonishment  which  the  advent  of  James  Hogg 
created  in  the  literaiy  world.  Had  he  been  a  peer 
like  Byron,  or  a  ploughman  like  Bums — had  he 
even  been  a  bricklayer  like  Ben  Jonson,  or  a  shoe- 
maker like  Bloomfield — the  marvel  would  not  have 
been  so  startling.  But  he  was  a  sheph'drd  and  no- 
thing more.  He  was  a  shepherd  and  nothing  else. 
He  was  the  only  poetical  shepherd  of  note  which  as 
yet  Scotland  or  England  had  produced ;  and  as  such, 
men  wondered  at  the  coming  of  music  from  such  a 
quarter,  and  that  he  should  sing  so  eloquently  and 
so  well.  This,  circumstance  is  especially  worthy  of 
note  among  the  claims  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  to 
our  admiration.  It  was  not  by,  but  in  spite  of,  his 
profession,  that  he  became  a  great  poet,  and  raised 
himself  to  an  eminence  which  none  of  his  brethren 
have  attained. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom,  according  to 
his  own  account,  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Bums, 
whose  successor  he  was  ambitious  to  be  I'ecognized. 
This  assigned  date  however  was  probably  a  slip  of 
memory,  as  the  parish  register  records  his  baptism 
as  having  taken  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  1770. 
This  date,  however,  gives  us  little  aid  in  fixing  the 
time  of  his  birth,  as  in  these  districts  a  long  inter- 
val sometimes  occurred  between  the  birth  and  bap- 
tism of  a  child.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that 
on  the  subject  of  dates  and  numbers,  James 
Hogg,  like  many  men  of  genius,  was  singularly 
forgetful  and  inaccurate;  and  hence  the  attacks 
which  were  sometimes  unjustly  made  upon  his 
veracity,  as  well  as  the  want  of  method  which 
characterized  his  management  of  money  details,  and 
the  losses  which  he  often  suffered  in  consequence. 
He  was  the  second  of  four  sons,  by  Robert  Hogg  and 
ix  b 
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Mai^aret  Laid  taw,  and  vubom  in  a  lowly  cottage  at 
Eltrickhall,  id  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parigh 
cbarcb  and  achooL  But  who  would  hare  thought 
that  such  a  patronymic  would  give  birth  to  a  great 
poet)  Ad  ancient  R«man  devoted  to  augur}'  would 
have  declared  audi  an  event  impoHaible,  and  Hogg 
binuelf  ased  to  join  in  tbe  memmeDt  which  auch 
an  incongruity  produced.  And  yet  it  was  a  name 
as  fitting  as  any  for  a  Scottish  shepherd,  seeing 
that  in  our  vernacular,  a  hog  is  a  sheep  that  has 
eompleteditalambhaodbybeiogayearold.  Butihis 
distinction  was  little  known  beyond  the  pastoral 
regions  of  the  north,  where  the  name  was  sug- 
gestive of  far  different  sounds  than  thoee  of  gentle 
bleating;  and  it  was  in  good  tasle,  as  well  as  con- 
fonnit;  with  this  general  pr^ndice,  that  the  poet 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  Ettbice  SaiFOEBD,  in 
thoM  writings  by  which  his  memory  was  to  be  per- 
petaated.  It  was  a  poetical  eichange,  and  be  had  as 
legitimate  a  right  to  the  one  name  as  the  oUier.  And 
yet  the  Ho^s  were  oT  no  vulgar  race,  aa  they 
claimed  their  descent  from  one  Hang  of  Norway,  a 
gallant  reiver  and  destroyer  in  his  day.  The  suc- 
ceaaora  of  thia  worthy  were  the  Hoggs  of  Fauldsbops, 
a  farm  about  five  miles  flx>m  Selkirk,  who  held  their 
land  in  fee  of  the  knights  of  Oakwood  and  Harden ; 
and  after  the  Borders  had  been  reduced  to  tran- 
quillity, these  belligerent  progenitors  of  our  poet 
adopted  the  peaceful  occupation  of  ahepherds.  Such 
was  also  the  ease  with  his  maternal  ancestry,  the 
LaidlawB  of  Fhaup  and  Cr^k.  Althongh  a  qtoA 
was  therefore  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  his  descent  was  both  old  and  respectable  in 
Border  estimation ;  and  when  there  was ' '  need  of  such 
vanities,"  it  could  have  shown  an  escutcheon  that 
would  have  pat  not  a  few  moneyed  upstarts  to  the 
blush.  That  Hogg,  in  common  with  bis  country- 
men, was  not  insensible  to  these  heraldic  advantages, 
snch  as  they  were,  more  especially  after  his  own 
personal  merits  had  made  him  the  equal  of  thoae 
who  had  aiiteen  quarterings,  was  evinced  in  bis 
"  Mountain  Bard,"  where,  in  the  "  Fray  of  Elibank," 
one  of  the  chief  heroes  is  his  ancestor,  the  Laird  of 
Fauldsbope;   and  in  the  "PitKrims  of  the  Sun," 


distinguished  son.  Her  songs  had  lulled  his  infancy, 
and  her  stories  amused  his  boyhood ;  they  bad  be- 
come the  groundwork  of  bis  intellectual  being,  and 
the  prompters  of  his  earliest  thooghts.  From  the 
wild  and  wonderful  of  these  legends,  heard  at  a 
peritxl  when  every  tale  is  received  aa  a  reality,  what 
buta  minstrel  and  story-teller  could  have  been  pro- 
duced? Robert  Hogg,  the  father  of  the  poet,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  of  very  ordinary  uDdenrtanding 
as  compared  with  bis  partner;  but  this  the  lea 
mattered,  as  it  is  not  from  the  father  bat  the  mother 
that  the  son  generally  derives  his  intellectual  bias 
and  stamp.  Perhaps,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
will  be  found  that  eminent  men  have  inherited  the 
mat«mal  mind,  and  that  their  cateer  has  been 
mainly  decided  by  the  maternal  training.  Until 
his  marriage,  Robert  Hogg  had  been  a  shepherd ; 
but  alter  that  event,  and  in  consequence  of  having 
saved  some  money,  be  exchanged  his  calling  for  the 
more  ambitions  one  of  a  farmer,  and  took  a  lease  of 
the  farms  of  Ettrickhouse  and  Ettrickhall.  For  a 
while  he  seems  to  have  proepered  in  his  new  occupa- 
tion, porchasing  targe  flocks,  and  driving  them  to 
the  Scotch  and  English  markets,  until  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  sheep,  and  the  absconding  of  his  prin- 
cipal debtor,  quickly  reduced  bim  to  baukruptey. 
The  downfall  was  so  complete,  that  all  bia  effecte 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  his  family  tnmed  out  of 
doora,  helpless  and  penniless,  before  James  had  com- 
pleted his  sixth  year.  Here  loo  the  latter  waa  to 
resemble  Bums,  by  a  boyhood  of  poverty,  privation, 
and  toil  Happily,  a  friend  in  need  was  at  band  to 
provide  them  with  occupation  and  a  home :  thia  waa 
Mr.Biydon,  farmer  of  Croaslea,  who  took  aahorl  lease 
of  the  farm  of  Ettrickhouse,  placed  Robert  Hogg 
there  as  his  shepherd,  and  continued  to  supply  the 
family  with  the  means  of  support  until  his  own  pre. 
mature  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  by  the  ttil 
of  a  tree.  The  poet,  who  never  forgot  his  kindness. 
commemorated  his  worth  in  the  "Dialogue  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  which  appeared  in  the  earliest 
of  bis  poblications 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  James  Hi^g  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  bankruptcy  was  in  his  sizlb 
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hired  by  a  neighbouring  fanner  to  herd  a  few  ewes, 
upon  a  half-year's  wages  of  a  ewe-lamb  and  a  pair 
of  shoes.  It  was  as  well  for  him  that  his  place  of 
servitude  was  the  open  air,  and  his  charge  nearly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,,  while  their  keeper 
was  following  his  own  boyish  devices.  ' '  Even  at  that 
early  age/'  he  says,  "  my  fancy  seems  to  have  been 
a  hard  neighbour  for  both  judgment  and  memory. 
I  was  wont  to  strip  off  my  clothes  and  run  races 
against  time,  or  rather  against  myself;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  these  exploits,  which  I  accomplished  much 
to  my  own  admiration,  I  first  lost  my  plaid,  then 
my  bonnet,  then  my  coat,  and  finally  my  hosen,  for 
as  for  shoes,  I  had  none.  In  that  naked  state  did  I 
herd  for  seyend  days,  till  a  shepherd  and  maid- 
servant were  sent  to  the  hills  to  look  for  them,  and 
found  them  all. "  How  strangely  and  how  faithfully 
the  doings  of  our  matured  years  are  foreshadowed  in 
the  escapades  of  our  boyhood!  They  are  but 
sketches  amplified  into  paintings.  After  herding 
ewes  for  half  a  year,  during  which  the  question 
must  have  often  occurred,  **Quis  euHodiat  ipsos 
custodes?"  James  was  taken  home  and  again  sent 
to  school,  where  he  advanced  a  step  higher  in  edu- 
cation, by  entering  a  class  in  which  the  Bible  was 
read;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  writing,  until  he  was  able  to  copy  those 
lines  in  laige  text,  every  letter  of  which  was  an  inch 
in  length.  As  yet,  he  had  merely  entered  the  thres- 
hold of  regular  scholarship ;  but  farther  he  was  not 
to  advance.  About  half  a  year  in  all  he  had  attended 
school,  where  h/e  had  picked  up  a  little  reading,  and  an 
all  but  illegible  penmanship ;  but  of  these  he  had  to 
make  the  most,  as  they  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
his  schoolhood  for  life.  It  was  indeed  a  brief  ap- 
prenticeship even  for  poetry  itself,  the  most  inde- 
pendent upon  learning  and  adventitious  aids  of  all 
human  occupations.  Compared  with  this,  the  train- 
ing of  the  great  Ayrshire  bard  was  a  college  curri- 
culum. 

When  the  winter  had  ended,  James  Hogg  was 
sent  in  spring  to  his  old  employment  of  herding 
ewes.  This  is  considered  the  lowest  of  all  rural  oc- 
cupations, although  it  frequently  serves  as  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  higher  vocation  of  a  shepherd.  In 
this  humble  department  of  servitude  he  continued 
several  years,  while  the  treatment  he  receired  and 
the  hardships  he  underwent  would  have  crushed  any 
spirit  that  was  not  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary 
elasticity.  But  during  this  heart-sinking  monoton- 
ous period,  two  bright  episodes  threw  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine across  the  waste,  and  in  some  measure  relieved 
it  of  its  dreariness.  The  first  of  these  was  his  fall- 
ing in  love;  and  the  short  narrative  of  this  pure 
ardent  affection  of  a  child's  heart  is  too  beautiful  to 
be  related  in  any  other  language  than  his  own. 
*'  That  summer,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  I  was 


sent  out  to  a  height  called  Broad-heads  with  a  rosy- 
cheeked  maiden  to  herd  a  flock  of  new-weaned  lambs, 
and  I  had  my  mischievous  cows  to  herd  besides. 
But  as  she  had  no  dog,  and  I  had  an  excellent  one, 
I  was  ordered  to  keep  close  by  her.  Never  was 
a  master's  order  better  obeyed.  Day«  after  day  I 
herded  the  cows  and  the  lambs  both,  and  Betty  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  sew.  Then  we  dined 
together  every  day  at  a  well  near  to  the  Shiel- 
sike-head,  and  after  dinner  I  laid  my  head  down 
on  her  lap,  covered  her  bare  feet  with  my  plaid, 
and  pretended  to  fall  sound  asleep.  One  day  I 
heard  her  say  to  herself,  **  Poor  little  laddie,  he's 
juist  tired  to  death,"  and  then  I  wept  till  I  was 
afraid  she  would  feel  the  warm  tears  trickling  on 
her  knee.  I  wished  my  master,  who  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  would  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  marry  her,  wondering  how  he  could  be  so  blind 
and  stupid  as  not  to  do  it.  But  I  thought  if  I  were 
he,  I  would  know  well  what  to  do." 

As  music  may  be  called  the  twin  of  love,  the 
transition  of  the  young  poet-bom  herd  from  the  one 
to  the  other  was  both  simple  and  natural.  But  to 
become  not  only  an  admirer  of  sweet  strains  but 
their  creator,  is  a  very  different  process  from  what  is 
called  "  falling  in  love,"  although  the  one  is  wonder- 
fully aided  by  the  other;  so  that  while  the  heart  of 
the  lover,  like  the  Eolian  harp,  only  waits  for  the 
passing  breeze,  he  must  undergo  a  long  mechanical 
process  before  he  can  embody  his  feelings  upon  an 
instrument.  It  was  easy  therefore  for  Hogg  to  fall 
in  love  when  eight  years  old,  but  very  difficult  to  be- 
come a  good  violinist  at  twice  the  age,  although  a 
kindred  impulse  carried  him  on.  Into  the  attempt 
however  bedashed  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
and  was  rewarded  by  becoming  an  excellent  musician. 
Amidst  a  world  of  discouraging  circumstances,  and 
when  he  had  reached  only  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
had  saved  five  shillings  for  the  purchase  of  an  old 
violin,  and  to  this  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  in  the  evening  after  his  day  of  toil  was  ended. 
His  place  for  practice  was  the  cow-house,  or  the 
stable  where  he  had  his  bed ;  and  as  the  building 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  he  was  satisfied 
that  these  nocturnal  rehearsals,  in  which  he  went  over 
his  old  favourite  Scottish  tunes,  could  disturb  no- 
body but  himself.  But  a  strange  accident  at  last 
betrayed  the  secret.  ''When  serving,"  he  says, 
"with  Mr.  Scott  of  Singlee,  there  happened  to  be  a 
dance  one  evening,  at  which  a  number  of  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  family  were  present.  I  being 
admitted  into  the  room  as  a  spectator,  was  all  atten- 
tion to  the  music;  and,  on  the  company  breaking 
up,  I  retired  to  my  stable-loft,  and  fell  to  essaying 
some  of  the  tunes  to  which  I  had  been  listening. 
The  musician  going  out  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  and  not  being  aware  that  another  of  the  same 
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craft  was  so  near  him^  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  the  tones  of  my  old  violin  assailed  his  ears. 
At  first  he  took  it  for  the  late  warbles  of  his  own 
ringing  through  his  head ;  but  on  a  little  attention, 
he,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  perceived  that 
the  sounds  were  real — and  that  the  tunes,  which  he 
had  lately  been  playing  with  so  much  skill,  were 
now  murdered  by  some  invisible  being  hard  by  him. 
Such  a  circumstance  at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  discern  from  what  quarter 
the  sound  proceeded,  convinced  him  all  at  once  that 
it  was  a  delusion  of  the  devil ;  and,  suspecting  his 
intentions  from  so  much  familiarity,  he  fled  pre- 
cipitately into  the  hall,  speechless  with  afinght,  and 
in  the  utmost  perturbation,  to  the  no  small  mirth 
of  Mr.  Scott,  who  declared  that  he  had  lately  been 
considerably  annoyed  by  the  same  discordant 
sounds." 

With  these  exceptions,  the  boyhood  of  James  Hogg 
seems  to  have  passed  with  little  enjoyment,  save 
what  he  could  derive  from  a  healthy  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  lively  temperament.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  served  a  dozen  of 
masters,  some  of  whom  treated  him  with  great 
severity,  and  under  one  of  whom  he  was  nearly  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  These  rapid  changes 
of  employers  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  increase  in 
growth  and  strength,  which  fitted  him  for  a  greater 
amount  of  work,  and  entitled  him  to  demand  higher 
wages;  but  with  all  these  shiftings,  none  of  his 
masters  refused  to  recommend  him  to  the  next, 
especially  on  the  score  of  his  inoflfensive  behaviour. 
"This  character,"  he  humorously  adds,  "which 
I,  some  way  or  other,  got  at  my  very  first  outset,  has 
in  some  degree  attended  me  ever  since,  and  has  cer- 
tainly been  of  utility  to  me;  yet  though  Solomon 
avers  that  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  so 
much  benefited  by  mine,  but  that  I  would  have 
chosen  the  latter  by  many  degrees."  His  wages, 
which  at  the  best  were  but  a  pittance,  he  always 
carried  home  to  his  parents,  who  in  turn  maintained 
him  in  clothing;  but  it  was  only  such  as  their  very 
scanty  means  could  supply;  so  that  even  from  his 
own  account,  he  might  sometimes  have  discharged 
the  useful  offices  of  a  scarecrow,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  cow-herd.  At  times  he  had  only  two  shirts,  and 
when  these  became  so  worn  out  that  he  could  use 
them  no  longer,  the  rest  of  his  attire  impeached  him 
of  the  fact  by  showing  more  than  enough  of  his  skin.. 
During  all  this  time,  his  education,  or  at  least  his 
scholarship,  had  been  almost  entirely  at  a  stand :  he 
wrote  nothing,  while  his  reading  was  confined  to  the 
Bible,  the  only  book  to  which  he  had  access.  The 
part  which  had  greatest  attraction  for  him  was  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  at  the  end 
of  it,  most  of  which  he  learned  by  heart,  and  retained 


his  liking  for  them  through  life.  From  Singlee 
(which  he  had  signalized  by  his  musical  attempts), 
Hogg  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Elibank, 
upon  the  Tweed,  where  he  found  his  sitoation 
more  comfortable  than  the  other  had  been,  and 
where  he  remained  for  three  half  years,  a  term 
longer  than  he  had  spent  in  the  other  quarters. 
This  greater  comfort  was  owing  to  his  exemption 
from  the  dull  and  degraded  office  of  a  cow-herd,  and 
his  being  employed  in  the  rough  general  work  of  a 
farm.  His  situation  was  probably  that  of  a  Utile 
man  or  farm-servant  of  all  work,  who  is  expected  to 
do  everything,  be  at  the  call  of  everybody,  and  have 
no  objections  to  the  drudgery,  however  miscellaneous 
or  tiresome.  That  such  an  office  was  welcomed  as 
a  relief  shows  what  a  bondage  his  boyhood  had 
undexgone.  When  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
year,  Hogg  passed  from  Elibank  to  the  service  of 
Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Willenalee,  the  father  of  his  previous 
employer,  and  remained  with  him  two  years  in  the 
capacity  of  shepherd.  He  had  now  attained  the 
office  which  he  regarded  as  not  only  his  legitimate 
occupation,  but  his  birthright,  for  his  ancestors 
time  out  of  mind  had  been  shepherds.  He  was  no 
longer  to  keep  cows  from  the  unfenced  corn-fields, 
attend  horses,  ply  the  flail,  and  be  the  mere  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  the  servants  of  a 
farm  establishment.  And  to  those  who  read  the 
"Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the  best  of  Hogg's  prose 
sketches,  and  mark  the  responsibility  of  his  new 
office,  the  skill,  activity,  and  endurance  so  continu- 
ally tasked  in  a  precarious  climate  like  that  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  numerous  daily  risks  and  hourly 
chances  to  which  the  flocks  are  exposed,  the  pre- 
vious delay  will  not  appear  too  long.  To  superin- 
tend a  JUrsel  or  flock  of  sheep,  a  man  is  needed,  and 
the  first  assumption  of  the  shepherd's  pUdd  is  the 
investiture  of  the  toga  virilis. 

On  commencing  the  pastoral  life  at  Willenslee, 
Hogg  had  greater  leisure  for  reading,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  first  got  a  perusal  of  the  "  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,"  and  the 
"Qentle  Shepherd,"  the  first  of  these  works  being 
the  metrical  romance  of  Blind  Harry  modernized  by 
Hamilton  of  Oilbertfield,  while  both,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  were  as  invariably  to  be  found  in  the 
cottages  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  the  Bible  itself. 
That  Hogg  should  therefore  have  missed  them  till 
now,  unless  indeed  he  had  been  daunted  by  the 
enterprise  of  spelling  through  them,  if  they  were 
within  his  reach,  would  be  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible. The  highly  poetical  and  intensely 
national  character  of  these  productions,  now  read 
for  the  first  time,  by  one  old  enough  to  comprehend 
them  and  appreciate  their  excellence,  might  have 
been  expected  to  break  upon  the  young  shepherd 
like  the  spirit-stirring  blast  of  a  trumpet,  or  the 
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utterance  of  a  new  revelation ;  but  strangely  enough, 
,  their  effect  waa  as  dull  and  prosaic  aa  it  could  well 
be.  Mark  hia  own  account  of  the  matter,  which  is 
a  curiosity  in  the  annals  of  poet-life.  "Though 
immoderately  fond  of  them,  yet  (what  you  will  think 
remarkable  in  one  who  hath  since  dabbled  so  much 
in  Terse),  I  oould  not  help  regretting  deeply  that 
they  were  not  in  prose,  that  everybody  might  have 
understood  them ;  or,  I  thought  if  they  had  been  in 
the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the  Psalms,  I  could 
have  borne  with  thenL  The  truth  is,  I  made  ex- 
ceeding slow  progress  in  reading  them.  The  little 
reading  that  I  had  learned  I  had  nearly  lost,  and  the 
Scottish  dialect  quite  confounded  me ;  so  that,  be- 
fore I  got  to  the  end  of  a  line,  I  had  commonly  lost 
the  rhyme  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  if  I  came  to 
a  triplet,  a  thing  of  which  I  had  no  conception,  I 
commonly  read  to  the  foot  of  the  page  without  per- 
ceiving that  I  had  lost  the  rhyme  altogether.  I 
thought  the  author  had  been  straitened  for  rhymes, 
and  had  just  made  a  part  of  it  do  as  well  as  he 
could  without  them.  Thus,  after  I  got  through 
both  works,  I  found  myself  much  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  the^Aoff  •£  Eskdalemuir,  who  had  bor- 
rowed Bailey's  Dictionary  from  his  neighbour.  On 
returning  it,  the  lender  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  'I  dinna  ken,  man,'  replied  he;  'I  have 
read  it  all  through,  but  canna  say  that  I  understand 
it;  it  is  the  most  confused  book  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life.*"  Here  something  more  than  a  merely 
defective  education  was  at  work :  the  poetical  spirit 
was  still  dead  within  him,  or  rather  not  yet 
awakened ;  and  he  who  was  to  become  a  better  poet 
than  either  Ramsay  or  Henry  the  Minstrel,  wished 
that  their  narratives  had  been  stripped  of  their 
poetical  adornments,  and  delivered  in  plain  prose. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  by  poetry  but  by  prose  writ- 
ings that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  inspiration  was 
first  kindled,  as  is  apparent  from  the  continuation 
of  this  strange  part  of  his  narrative :  "  The  late  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  of  Willenslee  took  some  notice  of  me,  and 
frequently  gave  me  books  to  read  while  tending  the 
eves;  these  were  chiefly  theological.  The  only  one 
that  I  remember  anything  of,  is  Bishop  Burnet's 
'  Theory  of  the  Conflagration  of  the  Earth. "  Happy, 
it  was  for  me  that  I  did  not  understand  it !  for  the 
little  of  it  that  I  did  understand  had  nearly  over, 
tamed  my  brain  altogether.  All  the  day  I  was 
pondering  on  the  grand  millenium,  and  the  reign  of 
the  saints;  and  all  the  night  dreaming  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  eatth^-the  stars  in  horror,  and 
the  world  in  flames ! "  It  was  well  that  amidst  this 
feverish  transcendentalism,  appliances  were  thrown 
in  that  brought  him  down  to  the  world,  and  linked 
him  to  lis  every -day  realities.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  some- 
times gave  him  the  newspapers,  ' '  which  I  pored  on, " 
he  says,  "  with  great  earnestness — beginning  at  the 


date,  and  resting  straight  on,  through  advertise- 
ments of  houses  and  lands,  balm  of  Qllead,  and 
everything;  and  iifter  all,  was  often  no  wiser  than 
when  I  began.."  Besides  this  methodical  sedative, 
was  the  great  mechanical  difliculty  he  felt  in  writing, 
so  that  he  had  no  temptation  to  vitiate  his  taste  or 
waste  his  growing  powers  in  premature  and  useless 
effusions.  The  imperfect  penmanship  which  he  had 
learned  had  been  so  long  disused,  that  at  this  time, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter  to  his  elder 
brother,  he  had  actually  foi^gotten  how  to  make 
several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  he  had  to 
patch  up  the  words  in  the  best  way  he  could  without 
their  assistance. 

At  Willenslee,  where  he  first  eiyoyed  the  comforts 
of  servitude,  and  opportunities  such  as  they  were  of 
intellectual  improvement,  Hogg  remained  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  engaged  a^  a  shepherd  by 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  tenant  of  Blackhouse,  a  farm  on  the 
Douglas  Burn  in  Yarrow.  This  was  at  Whitsunday, 
1790,  when  the  young  poet  was  in  his  twentieth 
year.  He  had  now  also  for  the  first  time  found  a 
resting-place,  and  he  continued  in  it  ten  years.  The 
change  was  in  every  way  for  the  better;  for  not  only 
did  Mr.  LaidUw  treat  him  with  a  kindness  which 
was  more  that  of  a  father  than  a  master,  but  having 
a  considerable  number  of  books,  he  allowed  his 
shepherd  the  free  use  of  the  collection.  This  was  a 
golden  opportunity,  of  which  Hogg  was  eager  to  avail 
himself,  and  he  soon  became  not  only  an  apt  and 
fluent,  but  also  a  considerate  reader.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  distinct  pictures  of  the  young  rustic 
while  he  was  thus  unconsciously  training  himself 
for  a  future  distinction  that  was  to  astonish  his  com- 
peers and  the  world  at  large.  The  account  is  thus 
given  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Laidlaw,  the  son  of  his  em- 
ployer, who  cherished  the  recollections  of  his  early 
friendship  to  the  last : — "  About  nineteen  years  of 
age,  Hogg  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of 
faultless  symmetry  of  form ;  he  was  of  almost  un- 
equalled agility  and  swiftness.  His  face  was  then 
round  and  full,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with 
light  blue  eyes  that  beamed  with  gaiety,  glee,  and 
good -humour,  the  eflfect  of  the  most  exuberant 
animal  spirits.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  singu- 
lar profusion  of  light-brown  hair,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  coiled  up  under  his  hat.  On  enter- 
ing church  on  a  Sunday,  where  he  was  all  his  life  a 
regular  attender,  he  used,  on  lifting  his  hat,  to  raise 
his  right  hand  to  assist  a  graceful  shake  of  his  head 
in  laying  back  his  long  hair,  which  rolled  down  his 
back,  and  fell  below  his  loins.  And  every  female 
eye  was  upon  him,  as,  with  Ught  step,  he  ascended 
the  stair  to  the  gallery  where  he  sat." 

The  year  1796  is  the  date  which  he  assigns  for  his 
first  attempt  in  poetry,  when  he  begun  rather  prema- 
turely, as  he  thinks,  to  write  verses.    And  in  this  sus- 
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pidoQ  he  is  right ;  for  although  he  wag  already  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  defects  of  his  early 
education,  his  limited  reading,  a^^he  narrow  loca- 
lity within  which  he  had  lived,  w^^^pqualifications 
for  which  mere  genius  cannot  compeRate.  It  must 
he  remembered  also,  that  his  imagination,  instead  of 
being  the  earliest,  was  ohe  of  the  latest  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  more  than  usually  slow  in  ma- 
turing. The  first  essay  of  the  future  author  of  the 
'  *  Queen's  Wake"  was  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  student  of 
divinity,  one  of  his  acquaintances;  and  it  was  mostly 
composed,  he  tells  us,  of  borrowed  lines  and  sen- 
tences from  Dryden's  VtrgU,  and  Harvey's  metrical 
Life  of  Bruce.  This  we  can  easily  understand.  C!fie£B_ 
arebornjtuit  rhymers  must  be  manufactured.  The 
afflatus  itself  is  divine,  but  the  expression  of  it  is  a 
mechanical  process,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
di'udger}''  that  extinguishes  all  weaker  inspirations 
at  the  outset.  Hence  it  is  that  many  a  heaven-bom 
bard  is  doomed  to  "die  and  give  no  sign,"  because 
he  cannot  embody  his  tumultuous  thoughts  in  longs 
and  shorts,  and  make  them  chime  at  fitting  intervals. 
As  we  have  seen,  also,  Hogg  had  no  original  love 
for  rhyme,  or  perception  of  its  principles;  and  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  trip  along  at  ease  in  his  first 
attempt,  he  was  obliged,  like  other  early  poets  so 
circumstanced,  to  use  the  aid  of  a  go-cart.  We 
know  what  mastery  he  afterwards  attained  in 
language,  and  what  wondrous  excellence  he  mani- 
fested in  every  department  of  versifying ;  but  this 
was  only  progressive,  and  the  fruits  of  a  toil  and 
application  commensurate  with  the  spirit  that  in- 
spired it. 

The  difficulties  which  Hogg  experienced  in  his 
first  poetical  attempt  only  urged  him  on  to  fresh 
efforts;  and  by  these  he  was  enabled  to  discover 
that  his  Muse  could  walk  upon  her  own  feet,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  hired  con- 
veyance. The  first  piece  he  composed  that  he  could 
call  wholly  his  own,  was  "  An  address  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  in  beha'f  o'  mysel'  and  ither  poor 
Fock."  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  this  trial,  he 
repeated  the  experiment  once  and  again,  and  within 
the  same  year  produced  a  song  called  "The  way 
that  the  world  goes  on,"  and  an  eclogue  entitled 
' '  Wattie  and  (leordie*s  Foreign  Intelligence. "  The 
fountain  sealed  was  thus  opened,  the  stream  gushed 
out  more  and  more  abundantly,  and  everything — 
song,  ballad,  drama,  pastoral — was  daringly  at- 
tempted by  the  disimprisoned  spirit  in  turn.  After 
these  first  throes  of  new  life,  the  poet  was  groping 
in  all  directions  to  ascertain  where  his  strength  lay, 
while  every  attempt  was  accompanied  with  the  de- 
light of  a  fresh  discovery.  His  great  ambition  was 
to  be  a  poet,  and  he  had  found  that  to  write  poetry 
was  not  in  his  case  an  impossible  or  even  very  difficult 
task.     Of  all  men,  too,  it  is  well  known,  that  poets 


are  the  least  disposed  to  put  their  candle  under  a 
bushel :  in  fact  the  same  resistless  enthusiasm  tha^ 
impels  them  to  write,  makes  them  eager  to  read 
their  productions  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear.  The 
neighbouring  swains  accordingly  were  soon  made 
cognizant  of  the  important  fact  that  their  companion 
could  write  songs,  and  he  became  widely  known 
among  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  district  under  the 
name  of  "  Jamie  the  Poeter. "  It  was  no  nickname, 
but  a  title  of  the  highest  honour;  as  such  he  valued 
and  received  it ;  and  n^nusic  could  be  sweeter  to 
his  ears  than  his  own  8^9,  when  they  were  sung 
at  merry-meetings  by  the  rosy  damsels  of  the  country 
side.  Many  would  have  been  content  with  such 
distinction,  and  have  sought  nothing  higher;  but 
happily  the  case  was  different  nW^the  young  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  Only  a  year  after  his  first  poetical 
attempts,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Bums,  from 
a  person  who  recited  to  him  the  poem  of  "  Tam  o* 
Shantei^'  and  fiied  him  with  the  renown  which  the 
Ayrshire  peasant  had  won.  This  was  in  1797,  the 
year  of  Bums'  death.  A  Ipgh  standard  was  now 
set  up  for  the  hitherto  un^^n^^  ambition  of  the 
bard  of  Ettrick,  and  he  reMBHI  give  himself  no 
rest  until  he  had  reached  it.  "  Every  day,*'  he  says, 
"I  pondered  on  the  genius  and  fate  of  Bums.  I 
wept,  and  always  thought  with  myself— What  is  to 
hinder  me  from  succeeding  Burns  ?  I  too  was  bom 
on  the  25th  of  January,  and  lliave  much  more  time 
to  read  and  compose  than  any  ploughman  could 
have,  and  can  sing  more  old  songs  than  ever  plough- 
man could  in  the  world.'  But  then,  I  wept  again 
because  I  could  not  write.  However,  I  resolved  to 
be  a  poet,  and  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Bums." 
This  was  the  steadfast  purpose  of  his  heart,  and 
amidst  years  of  obscurity,  and  trial,  and  change,  it 
was  never  lost  sight  of.  Of  this  devotedness  the 
continuation  of  his  narrative  gives  the  foDowing 
instance:  "  I  remember  in  the  year  1812,  the  year 
before  the  publication  of  the  "Queen's  Wake,"  that  I 
told  my  friend  the  Rev.  James  Nicol,  that  I  had  an 
inward  consciousness  that  I  should  yet  live  to  be 
compared  with  Bums;  and  though  I  might  never 
equal  him  in  some  things,  I  thought  I  might  excel 
him  in  others.  He  reprobated  the  idea,  and  thought 
the  assumption  so  audacious,  that  he  told  it  as  a 
bitter  jest  against  me  in  a  party  that  same  evening. 
But  the  rest  seeing  me  mortified,  there  was  not  one 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  me,  and  Mr.  John  Qrieve 
replied  in  these  words,  which  I  will  never  forget, 
'  After  what  he  has  done,  there  is  no  man  can  say 
what  he  may  do.'" 

This  allusion  of  the  Shepherd  to  the  superior 
advantages  he  enjoyed  over  Bums  in  his  attempts 
to  rival  him,  calls  our  attention  to  his  past  training 
and  his  present  intellectual  opportunities.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  education  of  his  boyhood  had 
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been  chiefly  oral;  it  waa  from  a  mother's  Toice, 
rather  than  from  books  and  schoolmasters,  that  he 
had  derired  what  he  knew,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  pn^gress  and  acquirements.  She 
had  stored  his  earlj  memory  with  the  rude,  but 
Titally  poetic  and  inspiring  ballads  of  the  Border, 
which  were  still  fresh  in  his  heart,  and  with  the 
indelible  character  of  those  first  impressions  out  of 
which  the  future  man  is  moulded ;  so  that,  when  his 
attempts  in  poetry  commenced,  they  not  only  com- 
municated the  impulse,  but  served  as  guides  and 
exemplars.  No  rival  iuHtl^tion  had  intervened 
to  divert  their  bias  or  abate  their  force.  And  now 
that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  enjoyed 
such  facilities  as,  to  a  poet  at  least,  could  make 
large  amends  for  tjg^riking  deficiencies  of  his  edu- 
cation. From  1790^hen  he  commenced  the  shep- 
herd life  at  Blackhouse,  he  had  the  free  use  of  an 
excellent  domestic  library,  containing  the  poetical 
works  of  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Youn^  the 
Spectator,  several  volumes  of  history  and  travel, 
and  a  considerable  store  of  theological  works,  the 
Hoe  qua  non  in  thosedays  ^f  every  Scottish  reader 
and  book-collecto|^|fl^^  this  there  was  material 
enough  to  make  a  learned  peasant  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  were  opportunities 
for  attentive  reading  so  greatly  wanting.  Inde- 
pendently of  daily  snatches  of  time  which  the 
shepherd  life  affords,  there  were  two  months  of 
every  year — ^from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  September — when  his  chief  duty  consisted  of 
''summering  the  lambs,"  during  which  the  young 
of  the  flock  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  had 
only  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by  his  dog. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  carried  his  books  and 
writing  utensils  to  the  hill-side,  and  had  ample 
opportunity  for  meditation  and  self-improvement. 
Already  also  he  had  contemplated  scenery  of  more 
poetical  interest*  than  that  of  the  Border,  having 
gone  in  1793  with  a  flock  of  his  master's  sheep  to 
StrathfiRan,  in  Perthshire,  and  viewed  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  the  west 
Highlands.  With  such  opportunities,  an  active 
acquisitive  mind,  hungering  for  knowledge,  and 
emulous  for  inteUectual  distinction,  can  do  wonders, 
and  Hogg  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  the  instruction 
which  was  thus  presented  to  his  hand.  But  better 
than  all  are  the  living  books  of  intellectual  com- 
paxuonship,  and  in  these  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was 
especially  fortunate.  Of  his  valued  associates,  the 
principal  place  is  due  to  William  Laidlaw,  the  son 
of  his  employer,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man, 
and  afterwards  known  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  and  steward  of  his  estate.  Such  was  Laid- 
law's  poetical  talent,  that  he  only  needed  to  have 
cultivated  it  to  secure  for  himself  a  high  place  among 


the  song-makers  of  his  country,  of  which  a  proof 
remains  in  his  beautiful  and  popular  lay,  called 
"  Lucy's  Flittinfi^^  Asa  judicious  critic,  censor, 
and  counsellor,  I^^Kttrick  Shepherd,  both  then  and 
long  afterwards^Knd  him  an  invaluable  assistant. 
A  second  on  the  list  was  William  Hogg,  the  Shep- 
herd's elder  brother.  A  third  was  Alexander  Laid- 
law, at  that  time  a  shepherd  like  the  poet  him- 
self, and  in  later  life  farmer  of  Bowerhope,  on  the 
border  of  St.  Mary's  Lake. 

The  meetings  of  these  four,  all  of  them  young 
men,  and  united  by  the  aim  of  mutual  improvement 
and  the  generous  ambition  of  inteUectual  distinction, 
were  frequent;  while  the  subjects  they  discussed  were 
of  that  useful  practical  character  which  fitted  them 
for  higher  occupation,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  action 
than  that  in  which  their  lot  had  been  cast ;  and  they 
all  were  subsequently  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
their  contributions  to  literary  periodicals,  and  the 
winning  of  several  prizes  awarded  by  the  Journal  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  The  proceedings 
of  this  interesting  literary  coterie,  where  four  young 
peasants,  shut  out  from  the  busy  world,  but  conscious 
of  their  latent  powers,  were  preparing  themselves  to 
play  a  part  in  it,  would  have  formed  in  important 
history  which  the  philosopher  would  love  to  con- 
template; but  unfortunately,  the  only  account  we 
have  of  them,  is  of  one  meeting,  which  Hogg  has 
himself  recorded  in  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar." 
The.  time  was  the  24th  of  January,  1794,  that  period 
distinguished  by  a  terrible  snow-storm  which  he  has 
so  graphically  described ;' the  place  at  which  the 
youthful  aspirants  assembled,  was  a  lonely  cottage 
at  Entertrony,  beside  the  source  of  the  Ettrick,  and 
almost  twenty  miles  distant  from  Blackhouse,  where 
Hogg  resided.  His  description  of  the  gathering  and 
bursting  of  the  storm,  his  battle  with  the  elements, 
and  his  reluctant  abandonment  of  his  journey  mid- 
way, and  return  to  his  endangered  flocks  with  the 
unread  essay  in  his  pocket,  form  a  picture  such  as 
the  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties"  has 
seldom  realized.  But  besides  these  formal  meet- 
ings, others  often  occurred  casually  and  in  the  open 
air,  at  which  they  discussed  their  favourite  themes, 
among  which,  as  might  be  expected,  poetry  held  an 
important  place.  One  of  these,  which  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1796,  was  the  occasion  of  a  friendly 
intellectual  competition.  Hogg,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  had  been  occupied  during  the  two  previous 
years  in  a  series  of  poetical  attempts,  by  which  he 
had  been  gradually  ascertaining  his  own  strength, 
and  acquiring  facility  in  the  mechanical  process  of 
verse -making.  On  the  present  occasion  his  brother 
William,  Alexander  Laidlaw,  and  himself,  were  rest- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  Ettrick  church,  when 
the  Shepherd  in  the  course  of  conversation  happened 
to  drop  some  hints  of  his  superior  talents  in  poetr}-. 
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This  fired  the  emulation  of  the  others;  William  Hogg 
declared  that  though  he  could  not  in  any  case  put 
words  into  rhyme,  yet  if  allowed  to  enter  into  trial 
with  hlank  verse,  he  would  take,}iim  up  for  any  bet 
he  pleased,  and  Laidlaw  also  offered  himself  aa  a 
candidate.  It  was  the  third  Eclogue  of  Yiigil  start- 
ing into  life  among  the  braes  of  Ettrick — it  was 
Menalcas,  Damcetas,  and  Paleemon  preparing  to 
pipe  oyer  again,  with  the  stake  of  a  kid  against  a 
bicker  of  beech-wood !  The  judges  of  this  shepherd 
tournament  were  soon  agreed  upon,  but  not  so  the 
subject,  of  competition;  and  ten  different  themes 
having  been  proposed,  the  choice  among  them  had 
to  be  decided  by  casting  lots,  which  fell  upon  thb 
Stabs — "things,"  says  Hogg,  "which  we  knew 
little  more  about,  than  that  they  were  burning  and 
twinkling  over  us,  and  to  be  seen  every  night  when 
the  clouds  were  away."  James,  the  original  chal- 
lenger, commenced  with  great  fervour,  and  in  a 
week  produced  a  poem  entitled  "Reflections  on  a 
view  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens. "  Laidlaw  also  in  the 
same  space  of  time  produced  his  contribution,  called 
' '  Astronomical  Thoughts. ' '  Nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  article  of  William  Hogg;  but  as  he  had  pro- 
bably found,  Uke  many  in  their  first  attempt,  that 
blank  verse  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  versification, 
from  lack  of  the  boundaries  of  rhyme  to  keep  it  from 
running  into  prose,  his  production  of  "Urania's  Tour" 
was  not  presented  until  half  a  year  after,  and  even 
then  unfinished,  and  when  the  judges  were  dispersed. 
It  was  thought,  however,  by  those  who  read  it,  to  be 
the  best  of  the  three  in  point  of  sublimity,  although 
the  measure  was  bad,  while  the  sentiments  were 
often  bombasticaL 

In  this  detail  of  Cental  training,  by  which  an 
illiterate  shepherd,  who  could  scarcely  read  or  write, 
became  so  eminent  a  poet  and  so  excellent  a  writer 
of  prose,  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
studied,  and  set  down  his  ideas,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
His  early  productions  were  generally  written  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  his  flock  and  dog  beeide  him. 
He  folded  and  stitched  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  which 
he  earned  out  to  the  hill-side  in  his  pocket;  his  ink- 
horn  was  a  small  vial  fixed  in  a  hole  in  his  waistcoat, 
with  a  cork  attached  to  it  by  a  small  piece  of  twine. 
Thus  equipped  for  action,  he  mused  and  meditated 
upon  his  subject,  jotting  down  the  produce  during 
short  intervals  when  his  unruly  flock  permitted  the 
indulgence.  It  was  the  mere  mechanical  transcrip- 
tion of  the  thoughts  that  had  been  elaborated  and 
written  in  his  brain  while  his  eye  was  upon  his 
sheep.  The  effect  of  this  process  was,  that  in  after 
life  he  could  not  write  prose  without  pen  in  hand 
to  arrest  the  ideas  as  they  were  formed ;  and  having 
embodied  them  bit  by  bit  upon  paper,  there  they 
permanently  remained,  without  entailing  the  trouble 
of  a  second  and  improved  copy.    In  poetry,  however, 


the  mode  was  somewhat  different,  as  here  he  was  in 
his  native  element.  Be  the  piece  of  what  length  it 
might,  he  not  only  composed  but  corrected  it  wholly 
in  his  mind  before  he  committed  it  to  paper  or  the 
slate;  and  thus  when  he  commenced  the  task  of 
writing  it,  the  whole  was  done  rapidly  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  stop  or  impediment.  In  this 
way  the  first  copy  of  the  poem  was,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  second  and  last  revise,  the  other 
having  been  previously  written  out  at  full  on  ^e 
tablets  of  his  memory.  The  early  habit  thus  formed 
through  necessity,  was  afterwards  continued  by 
choice,  even  when  literary  leisure,  and  the  appli- 
ances of  a  comfortable  study,  would  have  rendered 
such  a  mode  of  composition  unnecessary. 

In  this  manner  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  had  passed  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  His  imagination,  little  aided,  and 
with  scarcely  any  leading,  had  been  roaming  over 
that  ample  field  which  he  was  afterwards  to  make 
his  own;  while  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
had  laboured  were  sufficient  to  account  for  his  slow 
progress,  and  the  lateness  of  his  maturing  as  com- 

t  Aow  the  worst  of  the 
trial  was  over;  the  clouds  were  dispersing,  and  the 
sunshine  had  commenced.  He  had  won  a  notoriety 
that  might  have  satisfied  a  meaner  ambition.  For 
he  was  buoyant  of  spirit  and  winning  in  manner; 
handsome,  vigorous,  and  of  goodly  appearance,  as 
a  young  poet  shepherd  ought  to  be:  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  proficiency  in  all  active  and  ath- 
letic games  and  exercises;  and  even  those  ardent, 
eccentric,  harum-scarum  qualities  which  made  the 
old  women  of  the  Forest  shake  their  heads,  and 
afterwards  the  iUte  of  artificial  society  to  stare  and 
wonder,  only  the  more  endeared  him  to  that  happy 
unsophisticated  society  of  which  he  fonned  so  essen- 
tial a  part.  He  could  play  with  heart  and  soul 
upon  the  violin,  so  that  wherever  he  came  there  was 
no  lack  of  music  and  dancing ;  while  his  presence 
was  enough  to  open  those  floodgates  of  ballad  and 
song,  which  irrigate  the  most  sterile  soil  of  peasant 
existence,  and  clothe  it  with  fertility  and  beauty. 
Was  it  not  much  that  he  was  already  becoming 
king  of  the  Forest,  and  that,  too,  by  the  spontaneous 
BuflTrages  of  his  compeers  1  But  happily  for  society 
at  large,  these  distinctions  were  still  not  enough  for 
him  who  was  afterwards  to  write  the  "Queens 
Wake,"  and  in  1800  he  committed  himself  irretriev- 
ably by  rushing  into  print.  The  paramount  theme 
of  the  poetical  inspiration  of  the  day  was  Bonaparte's 
threat  of  invading  Britain,  and  numerous  were  the 
songs  of  hostile  welcome  and  defiance  with  which 
the  menace  was  met  by  all  ranks  and  parties.  Hogg 
on  this  occasion  could  not  be  silent,  and  he  com- 
posed his  Tyrtaean  war-song  of  "  Donald  M 'Donald," 
which  was  printed  and  sung  with  hearty  applause 
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Bolved  to  look  about  for  a  situation  aa  a  farm  over- 
seer or  manager,  and  for  this  purpose  he,  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  made  a  tour  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Dee;  but  his  quest  was  unsuccessful.  On  Whit- 
sunday, 1808,  the  lease  of  Ettrickhouse  expired, 
but  instead  of  being  renewed  to  its  present  occu- 
pants, a  new  one  was  granted  in  favour  of  a  wealthier 
neighbour  who  was  able  to  outbid  them,  and  those 
who  had  so  many  years  enjoyed  its  shelter  were 
driven  to  the  door.  Such  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting features  in  the  history  of  our  modem  Scot- 
tish agriculture.  While  in  the  Highlands  a  whole 
dan  is  expatriated,  that  their  places  may  be  pastures 
for  sheep  or  preserves  for  game;  in  the  Lowlands, 
families  that  have  been  planted  for  centuries  in 
farms  to  which  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary right,  are  dislodged,  beggared,  and  sent  roaming 
in  quest  of  new  homes,  because  their  landlords  can 
find  alien  tenants  who  offer  a  few  pounds  more  of 
rentaL 

Before  this  unfortunate  event  occurred,  a  new  and 
important  era  in  the  life  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
had  commenced  by  his  forming  an  acquaintance- 
ship with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Great  Unknown 
of  future  years  was  at  this  time  chiefly  known 
in  the  Forest  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  a  title 
that  invested  him  with  almost  regal  importance 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  district; 
while  by  the  world  in  general  he  was  recognized 
as  an  advocate  who  had  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  given  great  promise  of  poetical  excel- 
lence, in  several  original  ballads  and  translations 
from  the  German  poets.  In  1802  he  had  published 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  "Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  a  perusal  of  which  Hogg  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  He  was  here  in  an  element 
with  which  he  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  than 
even  Scott  himself;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
he  should  peruse  the  collection  as  a  critic  and  compe- 
tent j  udge.  Several  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballads 
did  not  altogether  please  him :  he  thought  he  could 
produce  better,  and  in  this  supposition  he  was  right. 
He  set  to  work  con  amore,  and  produced  several 
ballads  so  like  those  of  the  old  minstrels,  that  the 
only  difference  between  them  and  the  originals  con- 
sisted in  their  manifest  superiority.  He  also  copied 
out  from  his  mother's  recital  a  number  of  old  ballads, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Sheriff,  who  was  preparing  for 
publication  a  third  volume  of  the  "Minstrelsy." 
As  Scott  was  making  a  "raid"  into  the  wilds  of 
Yarrow  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  more  correct  versions  of  the  old  songs,  a 
meeting  with  his  pastoral  correspondent  was  inevit- 
able; and  accordingly  himself,  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
Shepherd's  mother,  with  William  Laidlaw  as  their 
mutual  introducer,  were  all  assembled  under  the 
humble  roof  of  Ettrickhouse.     Mrs.  Hogg  chanted 


the  ballad  of  "  Old  Maitlan',"  and  he  was  not  only 
delighted  with  it,  but  with  the  naive  humour  and 
genuine  Scottish  character  of  the  reciter.  Several 
meetings  followed  during  that  short  excursion,  in 
which  the  tourists  alternated  the  occupation  of  visit- 
ing memorable  localities  and  ruined  fortalioes,  with 
salmon-fishing  in  the  Tweed;  and  Hogg  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  Scott's  great  conversational 
powers  and  wonderful  memory,  his  wit,  glee,  and 
love  of  fun,  his  boldness  as  a  rider  and  hardihood  as 
a  midnight  fisher,  plunging  waist-deep  into  the 
river  armed  with  torch  and  leister.  The  admiration 
also  was  mutual,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  account 
which  Scott  received  of  the  Shepherd's  previous 
career  from  William  Laidlaw.  To  this  the  biogra- 
pher of  Sir  Walter  alludes  in  his  account  of  their 
first  interview.  "  The  personal  history  of  James 
Hogg  must  have  interested  Scott  even  more  than 
any  acquisition  of  that  sort  which  he  owed  to  this 
acquaintance  with,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
man  that  ever  wore  the  maud  of  a  shepherd.  But  I 
need  not  here  repeat  a  tale  which  his  own  language 
will  convey  to  the  latest  posterity.  Under  the  garb, 
aspect,  and  bearing  of  a  rude  peasant — and  rude 
enough  he  was  in  most  of  these  things,  even  after  no 
inconsiderable  experience  of  society — Scott  found  a 
brother  poet,  a  true  son  of  nature  and  genius,  hardly 
oonsdons  of  his  powers.  He  had  taught  himself  to 
write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed  book  as  he 
lay  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill-side,  and  had  pro- 
bably reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  ambition 
when  he  found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch 
the  heart  of  the  ewe-milker  who  partook  the  shelter 
of  his  mantle  during  the  passing  storm.  As  yet 
his  naturally  kind  and  simple  character  had  not  been 
exposed  to  any  of  the  dangerous  flatteries  of  the 
world;  his  heart  was  pure — his  enthusiasm  buoyant 
as  that  of  a  happy  child ;  and  well  as  Scott  knew  that 
reflection,  sagacity,  wit,  and  wisdom,  were  scattered 
abundantly  among  the  humblest  rangers  of  these 
pastoral  solitudes,  there  was  here  a  depth  and  a 
brightness  that  filled  him  with  wonder,  combined 
with  a  quaintnesB  of  humour,  and  a  thousand  little 
touches  of  absurdity,  which  afforded  him  more  enter- 
tainment, as  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  than  the 
best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a  roar." 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  of  these  happy  in- 
terviews, Hogg  mentions  two,  out  of  which  Scott, 
who  never  forgot  anything,  and  could  turn  every- 
thing to  good  account,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
evolved  two  of  his  tales,  when  his  character  as  poet 
had  merged  into  that  of  the  Great  Unknown.  The 
party  had  dined  at  Ramsaycleugh,  the  farm-stead- 
ing of  Ettrickhouse,  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Brydon. 
"  During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse 
ran  very  much  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that 
curse  of  the  community  of  Ettrick  Forest.     The 
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original  black-faced  Forest  breed  being  always  called 
the  short  aheepy  and  the  Cheviot  breed  the  long  sheep, 
the  disputes  at  that  period  ran  very  high  about  the 
practicable  profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
come  into  that  remote  district  to  preserve  what  frag- 
ments remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  rather 
bored  with  the  everlasting  question  of  the  long  and 
the  short  sheep.  So,  at  length,  patting  on  his  most 
serious  calculating  face,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Walter 
Brydon  and  said,  '  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  regarding  the 
merits  of  this  very  important  question.  How  long 
must  a  sheep  actually  measure  to  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  long  sheep  ?  *  Mr.  Brydon,  who,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  neither  perceived  the  quiz 
nor  the  reproof,  fell  to  answer  with  great  sincerity, — 
'  It's  the  woo,  sir, — it's  the  woo  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. The  lang  sheep  hae  the  short  woo,  and  the  short 
sheep  hae  the  lang  thing;  and  these  are  just  kind  o' 
names  we  gie  them  like. '  Mr.  Scott  oould  not  pre- 
serve his  grave  face  of  strict  calculation;  it  went 
gradually  awry,  and  a  hearty  guffaw  followed." 
When  Hogg  saw  this  dialogue  repeated  almost  ver- 
batim fifteen  years  afterwards  in  the  introductory 
chapter  to  the  tale  of  the  "  Black  Dwarf,"  he  was 
oertun  that  in  spite  of  his  profound  disguise  he  had 
discovered  the  real  author  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and 
was  only  shaken  in  his  belief  by  the  denials  and 
mystifications  of  John  Ballantyne.  The  other  event 
which  the  Shepherd  records  belongs  to  their  anti- 
quarian explorations,  in  which  Scott  found,  in  a 
stumble  of  his  own,  the  germ  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
and  the  Kaim  of  Einprunes.  The  whole  party  were 
pottering  among  the  stones  of  an  extinct  church-yard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ranklebum.  "  There  was  a  remain- 
ing tradition  in  the  country  (Hogg  continues),  that 
there  was  a  font-stone  of  blue  marble,  out  of  which 
the  ancient  heirs  of  Buccleuch  were  baptized, 
covered  up  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  Mr. 
Scott  was  curious  to  see  if  we  could  discover  it;  but 
on  going  among  the  ruins,  we  found  the  rubbish 
at  the  spot  where  the  altar  was  known  to  have  been, 
dug  out  to  the  foundation — ^we  knew  not  by  whom, 
but  no  font  had  been  found.  As  there  appeared  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  recess  in  the  eastern  gable, 
we  fell  a  turning  over  some  loose  stones,  to  see  if 
the  font  was  not  concealed  there,  when  we  came  to 
one  half  of  a  small  pot,  incrusted  thick  with  rust. 
Mr.  Scott's  eye  brightened,  and  he  swore  it  was  an 
ancient  consecrated  helmet.  Laidlaw,  however, 
scratching  it  minutely  out,  found  it  covered  with  a 
layer  of  pitch  inside,  and  then  said,  '  Ay,  the  truth 
is,  sir,  it  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  a 
tar-pat  that  some  o'  the  farmers  hae  been  buisting 
their  sheep  out  o',  i*  the  auld  kirk  langsyne.'  Sir 
Walter's  shaggy  eyebrows  dipped  deep  over  his  eyes, 
and  suppressing  a  smile,  he  turned  and  strode  away 
as  &8t  as  he  oould,  saying  that  'we  had  just  ridden 


all  the  way  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 


seen. 
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The  Shepherd  had  thus  found  a  friend  who  had 
discernment  to  appreciate  his  wonderful  genius  and 
kindliness  to  aid  its  development.  ''  Mr.  Scott's 
meeting  with  Hogg,"  says  Laidlaw,  "  was  like  that  of 
an  elder  brother  meeting  with  a  younger  that  he  had 
not  seen  for  years,  and  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  far  beyond  his  hopes  and  expectations." 
Tt  was  the  commencement  of  a  friendship  that  lasted 
for  life,  and  had  a  most  important  influence  on  Hogg's 
subsequent  career.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  poetical  pursuits,  which  had  now  se- 
cured for  him  the  esteem  of  so  competent  a  judge, 
the  Shepherd  had  never  abated  in  his  endeavours  to 
better  his  condition.  Fortius  purpose  he  made  two 
journeys  into  the  Highlands,  either  to  establish  him- 
self there  as  a  farmer,  or  obtain  a  situation  as  over- 
seer or  manager.  But  beyond  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  they  unfolded  to  his  view,  and  the 
society  with  which  they  brought  him  in  contact, 
advantages  by  which  his  experience  both  of  the  real 
and  poetical  world  was  amplified  and  improved, 
these  journeys  brought  him  nothing.  A  third  tour 
which  he  extended  to  the  island  of  Harris,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  was  attended  with  better  promise,  as 
a  place  highly  favourable  for  sheep-farming,  and 
here  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  for  life.  Ko 
sooner  had  he  decided  upon  this  adventure,  than  he 
threw  himself  into  it  with  characteristic  ardour. 
He  prevailed  upon  a  neighbouring  small  farmer 
of  some  capital  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise.  A 
farm  was  taken  in  the  island,  and  lambs  were  pur- 
chased to  stock  it.  In  the  summer  all  things  were 
in  readiness  for  his  departure,  and  as  a  last  memorial 
to  the  home  of  his  former  years,  which  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation to  revisit,  he  composed  and  published  his 
"Farewell  to  Ettrick."  It  was  in  a  spirit  similar 
to  the  pathetic  "  Farewell"  of  Bums,  when  he  was 
about  to  depart  to  the  West  Indies.  We  know  that 
the  voyage  of  Bums  was  suddenly  prevented  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  so  also  was  that  of  the  Shep- 
herd— but  in  the  latter  instance  it  was  not  by  such  a 
happy  reverse  of  fortune  as  had  sent  his  predecessor 
back  to  his  home  with  flying  colours.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  advertised  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1804,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  possession  of  the 
farm,  because  the  tacksman's  right  to  it  was  called 
in  question,  and  a  plea  upon  the  subject  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Session.  It  was  a  hea\7  loss  as 
well  as  a  bitter  disappointment,  for  Hogg,  who  had 
saved  £200  by  his  ten  years'  service  at  Blackhouse, 
lost  the  whole.  His  friend  too,  the  Ettrick  farmer, 
who  had  joined  him  in  the  speculation,  and  was 

1  Twenty  yean  afterwards  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  embodied 
the  greater  part  of  these  amuaing  inoidente  in  the  poem  en- 
titled "  Lines  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Bart." 
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already  on  his  way  to  the  island  of  promiae  with  his 
share  of  the  stock,  was  a  loser  to  a  large  amount.  A 
record  of  the  business  ventures  of  poets  would  form 
a  sadly  amusing  history:  it  might  also  be  an  in- 
structive one  to  all  the  tuneful  brethren  in  all  time 
coming,  were  they  but  susceptible  of  warning  and 
example.  But  money  calculations  and  business  con- 
tingencies are  not  poetical  elements.  Is  not  the 
world  however  a  gainer  by  this  incurable  improvi> 
dence?  Were  poets  either  bom  rich  or  to  become  rich, 
the  fountains  of  their  inspiration  would  be  muddied 
or  dried  up,  and  even  prose  itself  would  degenerate 
into  utter  prosiness.  Even  the  frustration  of  their 
most  cherished  aims  often  redounds  to  the  general 
advantage.  How  much  would  Scotland  have  lost  if 
Bums  had  spent  his  life  among  the  sugar-canes  of 
Jamaica,  or  Hogg  been  a  thriving  sheep-farmer  in  the 
distant  Hebrides ! 

The  Shepherd  however  was  in  no  mood  to  sit 
down  and  philosophize  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  disaster.  The  home  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  aged  parents  and  himself  had 
vanished  as  lightly  as  a  fog-frost  He  was  not 
only  penniless  but  in  debt  It  was  also  a  stumble, 
yea,  an  utter  fall  upon  the  threshold — a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  first  outset  into  public  action,  which 
is  so  apt  to  affect  both  the  conduct  and  career  of  a 
whole  after-life.  But  these  cold  damping  thoughts 
were  no  sooner  felt  than  they  were  thrown  aside  like 
a  drenched  plaid.  Poets  have  a  world  of  their  own 
in  which  they  have  full  range,  and  a  capital  upon 
which  they  can  draw  at  will,  however  adverse  the 
present  realities  may  be;  and  in  these  they  have 
their  best  resource  as  well  as  recompense  for  the 
numerous  mischances  of  their  lot  Hogg  also 
possessed  these  peculiar  advantages  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was  a  buoyant 
life-boat  that  could  ship  any  sea,  and  dance  upon 
those  waves  under  which  strong  hulks  had  gone 
down.  At  first,  indeed,  he  could  not  but  grieve  at 
the  disappointment  by  which  all  his  hopes  were 
frustrated ;  but  the  shock  once  passed,  he  showed 
himself  as  elastic  as  ever.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  he  could  not  inspire  his  friends,  and  still  less 
his  creditors,  with  the  same  happy  contentedness 
and  bright  hopes  for  to-morrow ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
on  this  account  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  leave 
Ettrick,  "to  avoid  a  great  many  disagreeable 
questions  and  explanations. "  He  went  to  the  north 
of  England,  and  sojourned  during  the  rest  of  the 
summer  among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  but  how 
he  was  occupied  during  this  brief  interval  he  does 
not  inform  us.  No  one  indeed  was  more  reluctant  to 
speak  of  disagreeable  past  events  than  himself,  and 
when  the  Harris  adventure  and  its  consequences 
became  the  subject  of  discourse,  Hogg  was  wont  to 
extinguish  the  subject  with  "  Let  bygones  be  by- 


gones. "  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  instead  of  settling 
in  the  Forest,  where  the  ''questions  and  explana- 
tions" were  still  waiting  for  solution,  he  hired  him- 
self as  a  shepherd  to  Mr.Harkness,  a  sheep -farmer  of 
Mitchelslacks  in  Nithsdale. 

The  poet  was  thus  in  as  poor  a  plight  as  ever,  so 
far  as  worldly  circumstances  went;  but  to  this  was 
added  the  feeling  of  his  late  losses,  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  hopes.  It  was  no  trivial  change  also,  that 
instead  of  being  a  shepherd  in  his  own  native  Ettrick, 
from  which  he  was  proud  to  derive  his  title,  he  was 
prosecuting  his  vocation  as  an  exile  among  the  alien 
hills  of  Nithsdale ;  and  from  one  or  two  incidental 
hints  in  his  Autobiography,  we  can  form  a  picture 
of  his  condition  at  this  time  which  has  few  bright 
colours  to  recommend  it  He  is  seated  upon  the 
side  of  the  great  hill  of  Queensberry,  where  his 
master's  ewes  are  feeding;  and  all  round  him  there 
is  neither  pathway  nor  human  habitation.  The 
place  1b  so  desolate,  that  the  approach  of  a  human 
being  would  be  almost  as  startling  as  that  of  an 
apparition;  and  he  has  no  companion  but  his  old 
dog  Hector,  whose  worth  and  lovable  qualities  he 
has  so  well  and  affectionately  recorded  in  the 
"Shepherd's  Calendar."  His  own  costume  also  is  in 
keeping  with  such  a  solitude,  where  the  conventional 
rules  about  dress  might  be  so  safely  disregarded ;  for 
his  coat  is  ragged,  and  his  feet  are  without  stockings 
and  shoes.  Here  he  might  have  been  an  Alexander 
Selkirk,  but  that  instead  of  being  "monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,"  he  had  not  a  foot  of  land  or  an  animal  that 
he  could  call  his  own,  but  was  the  servant  and  bondman 
of  both;  and  the  strayingmuttons  which  he  chases  and 
runs  down,  as  Selkirk  did  his  goats,  he  may  not  con- 
vert off-hand  into  food  and  clothing.  Not  far  off  upon 
the  hill,  he  has  a  bothy  or  wigwam,  the  door  of 
which  he  has  to  enter  on  all  fours;  and  when  within, 
he  must  squat  down  upon  a  bed  of  rashes,  as  the 
lowness  of  the  roof  does  not  permit  him  to  stand 
upright  And  this  is  his  place  for  meals,  for  shelter, 
and  for  rest  during  the  day.  Happily  for  him,  the 
day  however  dreary  or  tedious  will  have  an  end,  and 
night  will  restore  him  to  the  sight  of  the  human 
face  divine,  the  music  of  human  speech,  and  the  stir 
of  his  congenial  amusement& 

There  was  little  indeed  in  such  a  kind  of  life  either 
to  be  admired  or  coveted;  and  to  one  who  was 
conscious  that  he  was  fit  for  better  things,  it  was  a 
penance  to  be  endured,  rather  than  a  state  to  be 
enjoyed.  But  even  thus  situated  upon  the  hiU-side 
of  Queensberry,  there  were  strangers  who  could  make 
a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  him,  that  they  might  look 
upon  the  man  who  had  written  such  songs,  and  ex- 
press their  admiration  of  his  talents.  One  day, 
when  Hogg  was  at  his  wonted  employment,  he  saw 
two  persons  advancing  towards  him  who  evidently 
were  not  shepherds;  and  being  unable  to  divine 
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what  oiher  men  could  viBit  these  parts,  his  curiosity 
uid  suspicion  were  equally  awakened,  while  Hector, 
under  similar  alarm,  confronted  them  with  hostile 
barking.  On  coming  up,  the  eldest  of  the  two  asked 
him  if  he  was  James  Hogg,  the  shepherd  of  Mr. 
Harkness;  and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
matire,  he  seized  his  hand,  and  said,  *'  Well  then, 
sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Scotland  whose  hand  I  am  prouder  to  hold."  At 
this  address,  and  the  title  "  sir,"  Hogg  looked  down 
at  his  own  bare  feet  and  ragged  coat.  "My  name, " 
continued  the  other,  "is  James  Cunningham,  a 
name  unknown  to  yon,  though  yours  is  not  entirely 
80  to  me ;  and  this  is  my  younger  brother,  Allan, 
the  greatest  admirer  that  you  hare  on  earth,  and 
himself  a  young  aspiring  poet  of  some  promise. 
Ton  will  be  so  kind  as  excuse  this  intrusion  of  ours 
on  your  solitude,  for,  in  truth,  I  could  get  no  peace 
either  night  or  day  with  Allan  till  I  consented  to 
come  and  see  you. "  Hogg  stepped  down  to  the  place 
where  AUan  was  standing  at  a  modest  distance,  and 
was  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  young  en- 
thusiast; for  although  a  dark  ungainly  youth  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  a  strong  stalwart  frame 
for  his  years,  and  strongly-marked  manly  features— 
"  the  very  model  of  Bums,  and  exactly  such  a  man. " 
Even  although  thus  young,  also,  he  had  already 
acquired  some  poetical  reputation;  and  Hogg  had 
not  only  heard  of  him,  but  thought  he  had  seen 
some  of  his  productions.  The  hearts  of  the  poets 
were  soon  knit  together  like  those  of  two  brothers. 
The  three  adjourned  to  the  hut  on  the  hill,  which 
eould  scarcely  giro  them  sitting  room;  and  while 
Hogg  shared  with  them  the  bread  and  cheese  of  his 
scrip,  and  his  bottle  of  milk,  the  elder  Cunningham 
produced  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy,  with  which  he 
had  providently  supplied  himself  for  this  curious 
inlgrimage.  They  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  a 
state  of  happiness  which  princes  might  have  envied, 
and  young  Allan,  who  "  brightened  up  prodigiously 
after  he  got  into  the  dark  bothy,"  repeated  all  his 
own  poetical  compositions,  and  some  of  his  brother's. 
"Thus  began,"  adds  Hogg,  "at  that  bothy  in  the 
wilderness  a  friendship,  and  a  mutual  attachment 
between  two  aspiring  Scottish  peasants,  over  which 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  has  never  yet  passed."  It 
was  indeed  a  day  of  happiness,  especially  to  the 
younger  poet,  who  had  thus  realized  a  long-cherished 
wish ;  and  how  affectionately  his  heart  could  return 
to  it,  amidat  the  throng  of  London  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ambitious  hopes,  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Allan  to  Hogg 
in  1826 :  "  Often  do  I  tread  back  to  the  foot  of  old 
Queensbeny,  and  meet  you  coming  down  amid  the 
sonny  rain,  as  I  did  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
little  sodded  shealing  where  we  sought  shelter  rises 
now  on  my  sight — your  two  dogs  (old  Hector  was 


one)  lie  at  my  feet — the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel' 
is  in  my  hand,  for  the  first  time  to  be  twice  read 
over  after  sermon,  as  it  really  was — poetry,  nothing 
but  poetry  is  our  talk,  and  we  are  supremely  happy. 
Or  I  shift  the  scene  to  Thomhill,  and  there  whilst 
the  glass  goes  round,  and  lads  sing,  and  lasses  laugh, 
we  turn  our  discourse  on  verse,  and  still  our  speech 
is  song.  Poetry  had  then  a  charm  for  us,  which  has 
since  been  sobered  down.  I  can  now  meditate  with- 
out the  fever  of  enthusiasm  upon  me;  yet  age  to  youth 
owes  all  or  most  of  its  happiest  aspirations,  and  con- 
tents itself  with  purifying  and  completing  the  con- 
ceptions of  early  years." 

In  contemplating  such  a  meeting,  we  seem  to 
have  Arcadia  restored,  and  its  beautiful  fictions 
realized.  The  warm  intercourse  of  genuine  un- 
sophisticated hearts — the  primitive  simplicity  that 
could  dispense  with  the  usual  accessories  of  comfort — 
and  the  light  of  genius  that  could  throw  sunshine 
over  that  little  hovel,  and  convert  it  for  the  time 
into  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles — were  there  to  the 
full.  And  something  more  and  better  still  was  col- 
lected under  that  roof  of  rushes.  These  men,  while 
happy  in  their  present  lot,  felt  that  they  were  bom 
for  something  nobler,  and  were  in  training  to  realize 
it.  Their  country  at  large  was  to  be  their  sphere  of 
occupation,  instead  of  a  village  or  a  pastoral  strath; 
and  their  names  were  to  be  inscribed  in  the  great 
roll  of  earth's  renowned  ones,  instead  of  the  memories 
of  a  few  affectionate  rostics.  They  willed  it,  they 
persevered,  and  they  succeeded.  The  whole  sub- 
sequent career  of  Allan  Cunningham — the  "  honest 
Allan"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — was  in  keeping  with 
this  notable  interview.  As  yet  a  raw  young  mason, 
he  had  recognized  in  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  his  type 
and  exemplar  for  imitation ;  and  having  been  a  hero- 
worshipper  from  the  beginning,  as  he  was  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  the  pilg^mage  to  Queensberry  Hill  was 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  tendency.  Like  Hogg, 
he  first  attracted  notice  by  his  mral  songs,  which 
were  sung  by  the  peasantry  of  the  district  Like 
him,  he  afterwards  secured  a  higher  and  wider  notice 
by  his  imitations  of  the  old  ballads  and  legends  of 
Scotland.  He  then  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
world  of  literature,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
journal-writing,  poetry,  dramatic  attempts,  tales, 
novels,  and  romances,  as  Hogg  did;  so  that,  however 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  both,  they  were  com- 
petitors in  the  race  of  life;  and  if  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  was  first  at  the  winning-post,  the  Dum- 
friesshire stone-mason  was  only  a  few  steps  behind. 
In  the  case  of  Allan  Cunningham,  however,  a  wary 
pradence  predominated,  and  the  good  things  of 
fortune  were  secured  by  him,  while  his  more  talented 
and  successful  competitor  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  barren  wreath.  But  both  have 
secured  an  imperishable  renown;  and  as  long  as 
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Scotland  is  proud  of  her  highest  distinctionfl  and  best 
characteristics,  she  will  hold  forth  their  examples  to 
her  aspiring  children,  to  show  what  genuine  worth 
can  effect  whatever  be  the  obstacles  that  confront  it. 
During  the  unsettled  life  of  Hogg  for  the  last  three 
years,  his  Muse  had  not  been  neglected,  and  this 
especially  after  his  interview  with  Scott,  whose  ap- 
probation was  a  new  stimulus  to  exertion.  He  now 
began  to  collect  the  traditions  of  the  Forest  with 
greater  zeal  than  ever,  and  versify  them  into  imita- 
tions of  the  ancient  ballads,  a  species  of  literature  in 
which  he  was  "to  the  manner  bom,"  and  which  he 
threw  off  with  facility.  While  still  a  shepherd  at 
Mitchelalacks,  the  store  of  these  rustic  songs  and 
tales  had  gathered  into  a  considerable  collection, 
and  the  failure  of  his  first  publication  in  1 801,  instead 
of  tempting  him  to  lay  poetry  aside,  had  only  braced 
him  for  a  higher  attempt  As  both  the  advice  and 
aid  of  Scott  were  necessary  in  entering  once  more 
into  the  press,  the  Shepherd  applied  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  next  visit  on  business  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Sheriff  received  him  with  hearty  welcome,  and 
invited  him  to  dine  at  his  house  in  Castle  Street, 
along  with  William  Laidlaw,  who  was  in  town,  and 
several  gentlemen  who  had  already  learned  to 
admire  the  wonderful  genius  of  Hogg.  One  of  the 
most  terrible  ordeals  through  which  a  simple  un- 
sophisticated peasant  has  to  pass,  is  his  first  pre- 
sentation to  fashionable  society,  and  if  he  can  go 
through  it  unsoorched,  he  may  be  reckoned  fire- 
proof. But  Hogg  was  well  protected  not  only  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  talent,  which  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  something  else  than  an  ordinary 
rustic,  but  by  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not,  and 
would  not,  willingly  give  offence  to  man,  woman, 
or  child.  He  relied  also  upon  his  own  teachable 
disposition,  and  aptitude  for  imitating  whatever  is 
good  and  graceful,  and  he  resolved  to  select  for  his 
model  of  behaviour  the  principal  person  of  the  com- 
pany. Thus  guarded  against  the  chance  of  that 
most  terrible  of  all  breaches  called  "  a  hole  in  his 
manners,**  the  Shepherd  repaired  to  Castle  Street, 
his  dress  the  while  being  that  of  an  ordinary  herds- 
man who  has  driven  cattle  to  the  market,  and  his 
hands  were  not  only  embrowned,  but  stained  with 
the  tokens  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing.  On  entering 
the  drawing-room,  and  being  announced,  he  achieved 
his  best  bow;  and  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Scott,  at 
that  time  in  delicate  health,  was  redining  upon  a 
sofa,  he  threw  himself  upon  another  thatwasopposite, 
and  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length,  concluding 
that  he  could  not  err  if  he  but  -copied  the  lady  of  the 
house — ^little  guessing  the  agony  he  occasioned  her 
by  his  rough  treatment  of  her  delicate  chintz.  The 
dinner  was  a  happy  one,  and  strongly  he  came  out 
with  jest,  song,  and  anecdote,  with  which  he  kept 
the  table  in  a  continual  flow  of  merriment     At  each 


round  of  the  wine  also,  his  confidence  and  funiliaiity 
as  well  as  liveliness  increased,  so  that  from  "  Mr. 
Scott"  heproceeded  to  "Shirra,"and  then  to  "Scott," 
"Walter,"  and  "Wattie,"  and  at  supper  con- 
sammated  his  blunders  by  addreasing  Mrs.  Scott  as 
"  Charlotte,''  after  the  example  of  his  entertainer. 

Such  a  night  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a 
succeeding  morning  of  reflection  and  retrospection ; 
and  there  was  unhappily  a  point,  a  terminus  in  this 
review,  beyond  which  the  Shepherd's  recollections 
could  not  cany  him.  What  might  he  not  have  said, 
or  what  might  he  not  have  done,  during  this  interval 
of  reproachful  oblivion  1  The  thought  so  haunted 
him  that  on  returning  to  the  country  he  could  not 
rest  until  the  mystery  was  cleared,  and  an  apology 
offered.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  thus  wrote  to  the 
Sheriff,  "  that  I  wa«  at  least  half-seas  over  the  night  I 
was  with  you,  for  I  cannot  for  my  life  recollect  what 
passed  when  it  was  late;  and  there  being  certunly 
a  small  vacuum  in  my  brain,  which  when  empty,  is 
quite  empty,  but  is  sometimes  supplied  with  a  small 
distillation  of  intellectual  matter — this  must  have 
been  empty  that  night,  or  it  never  could  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  so 
easily.  If  I  was  in  the  state  in  which  I  suspect  that 
I  was,  I  must  have  spoke  a  very  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  for  which  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardon& 
I  have  the  consolation,  however,  of  remembering 
that  Mrs.  Scott  kept  in  company  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  which  she  certainly  could  not  have  done  had 
I  been  very  rude.  I  remember,  too,  of  the  filial 
iiy  unction  you  gave  me  at  parting,  cautioning  me 
against  being  ensnared  by  the  loose  women  in  town. 
I  am  sure  I  had  not  reason  enough  left  at  that  time 
to  express  either  the  half  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
kind  hint,  or  the  utter  abhorrence  I  inherit  at  those 
seminaries  of  lewdness."  Having  thus  offered  his 
confession  and  apology  for  all  that  he  had  said,  and 
for  all  that  he  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 
said — a  state  of  dubiety  too  generally  understood  to 
need  further  comment — the  Shepherd  thus  proceeds 
to  the  subject  of  business :  "  You  once  promised 
me  your  best  advice  in  the  fii^  lawsuit  in  which  I 
had  the  particular  happiness  of  being  engaged.  I 
am  now  going  to  ask  it  seriously  in  an  affair  in 
which  I  am  sure  we  will  both  take  as  much  pleasure. 
It  is  this : — I  have  as  many  songs  beside  me,  which 
are  certainly  the  tvorat  of  my  productions,  as  will 
make  about  one  hundred  pages  close  printed,  and 
about  two  hundred  printed  as  the  'Minstrel^'  is. 
Kow,  although  I  will  not  proceed  without  your  con- 
sent and  advice,  yet  I  would  have  you  to  understand 
that  I  expect  it,  and  have  the  scheme  much  at  heart 
at  present  The  first  thing  that  suggested  it,  was 
their  extraordinary  repute  in  Ettrick  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  being  everlastingly  plagued  with  writ- 
ing copies,  and  promising  scores  which  I  never  meant 
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the  fann  of  Corfardin,  I  had  been  a  lost  man  to  the 
vorld,  and  mankind  should  never  have  known  the 
half  that  was  in  me." 

After  he  had  given  up  all  he  possessed  to  his 
creditors,  and  retired  from  the  field  stripped  and 
baffled,  but  neither  cast  down  nor  dispirited,  Hogg 
prepared  himself  to  enter  the  world  anew.  He 
could  still  be  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd/'  let  his  affairs 
be  as  unprosperous  as  they  might,  and  return  to  his 
plaid  and  crook  on  the  hill-side  as  if  the  interval  had 
been  only  a  twenty -four  hours'  spree.  Thus  he 
reckoned — ^but  it  was  without  his  host;  and  on 
coming  back  to  his  native  Ettrick,  he  found  that 
though  the  hills  and  valleys  were  the  same,  all  else 
had  undergone  a  change.  His  old  friends  and  asso- 
ciates were  now  estranged  from  him,  and  wherever 
he  turned  he  saw  nothing  but  averted  looks.  And 
how  had  he  deserved  this  unkindly  reception  1  If 
he  was  as  poor  as  when  he  left  them,  had  he  not 
brought  back  at  least  the  same  heart,  affections, 
and  social  qualities,  the  same  contented  spirit  and 
love  of  industry,  which  had  made  him  a  general 
favourite  among  themi  But  such,  even  at  so 
late  a  period,  was  still  the  usual  treatment  in 
Scotland  of  those  who,  in  seeking  to  improve  their 
means,  and  raise  their  condition,  had  been  rash, 
improvident,  and  unsuooessfuL  To  waste  money, 
or  even  to  lose  it  in  a  doubtful  venture,  was  ac- 
counted worse  than  a  misfortune,  yea,  it  was  a  deadly 
sin;  and  he  who  had  committed  such  a  monstrous 
crime  was  regarded  as  one  who  had  lost  caste,  and 
made  himself  unworthy  of  aid  or  sympathy.  Such, 
until  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  tide  of  mer- 
cantile speculation  set  in  with  a  force  that  levelled 
every  barrier,  was  the  brand  laid  on  bankruptcy  and 
debt,  and  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  legitimate 
effect  of  that  national  prudence  and  thriftiness  which 
had  passed  into  a  world-wide  proverb.  Hogg  soon 
found  that  even  in  his  own  Ettrick  he  could  not  obtain 
a  situation  as  a  shepherd.  The  fact  also  that  he  had 
been  a  poet  and  a  speculative  farmer  had  unfitted  him 
as  was  thought  for  being  any  longer  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
Even  his  old  employers,  to  several  of  whom  he  ap- 
plied, refused  the  offer  of  his  services.  After  thus 
waiting  for  a  whole  winter  seeking  employment  and 
finding  none,  he  threw  his  plaid  over  his  shoulders, 
bade  fareweU  to  the  Forest  and  a  rural  life,  and  in 
February,  1810,  came  to  Edinbui^gh.  His  resolution 
was  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature  as  his  future 
occupation  and  means  of  subsistence.  Kor  was  this 
purpose  so  unwise  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear. 
As  a  literary  man,  indeed,  he  had  read  little  and 
learned  almost  nothing;  but  the  creative  power  of 
poetry  can  be  independent  of  the  aids  of  scholarship. 
The  success  of  his  former  experiment  in  publishing 
the  "  Mountain  Bard"  was  enough  to  warrant  repeti- 
tion.    Above  all,  he  felt  that  his  life  was  shut  up  to 


the  choice  of  shepherd,  farmer,  or  author,  and  that 
the  first  two  of  these  professions  were  for  the  present 
withheld  from  him.  Let  him  but  win  fame  and 
money — and  as  a  poet  he  felt  confident  that  he 
would  do  both — he  would  then  be  able  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  settle  down  once 
more  as  shepherd  or  husbandman  according  as  his 
choice  might  incline. 

Animated  by  these  calculations,  Hogg  commenced 
his  new  existence  in  the  metropolis,  but  was  not 
long  in  finding  that  there  were  new  cares  attached 
to  it.  In  his  commencement  of  a  literary  life  as  his 
profession  and  sole  dependence,  the  noviciate  cheers 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  can  write  a  work  thai 
will  astound  or  captivate  the  world;  but  even  when 
he  has  produced  this  marvel,  he  discovers  that  a 
still  greater  difficulty  remains :  it  is  to  find  a  pub- 
Usher.  He  cannot  inoculate  with  his  admiration, 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  hopes,  the  matter-of-fact  man 
of  business,  who  poises  the  sacred  MS.  in  his  hands, 
counts  the  leaves,  and  reads  no  farther  than  the 
title-page;  and  until  he  has  won  for  himself  a  name 
that  will  insure  a  paying  amount  of  readers,  and 
give  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  surplus,  he  must 
patiently  contend  with  refusals  and  rebuffs,  and 
persevere  through  the  whole  chapter  of  accidents. 
And  somewhat  of  this  the  Shepherd  was  soon  fated 
to  learn,  however  unpalatable  the  lesson.  "  On  going 
to  Edinbui^gh,"  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  "  I 
found  that  my  poetical  talents  were  rated  nearly  as 
low  there  as  my  shepherd  qualities  were  in  Ettrick. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  to  newsmongers,  book- 
seUers,  editors  of  magazines,  &c.,  for  employment. 
Any  of  these  were  willing  enough  to  accept  of  my 
lucubrations,  and  g^ve  them  publicity,  but  then  there 
was  no  money  going — not  a  farthing ;  and  this  suited 
me  very  ilL"  Besides  these  attempts  in  miscel- 
laneous literature  to  serve  as  a  shift  for  the  passing 
day,  Hogg  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  new 
volume  of  poetry.  During  his  late  years  of  trial, 
change,  and  disaster,  he  had  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  verses,  while  his  present  copdition 
was  so  unfavourable  for  its  resumption,  that  to  com- 
plete a  volume  he  was  obliged  to  draw  upon  those 
stores  which  he  had  created  in  earlier  life,  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds,  while  the  rest  were  furnished  by 
correspondents,  and  especially  by  his  friend,  Thomas 
M.  Cunningham.  He  frankly  confesses  of  the  songs 
of  this  work:  "  In  general  they  are  not  good,  but  the 
worst  of  them  are  all  mine,  for  I  inserted  every 
ranting  rhyme  that  I  had  made  in  my  youth,  to 
please  the  circles  about  the  firesides  in  the  country ; 
and  all  this  time  I  had  never  been  once  in  any 
polished  society— had  read  next  to  nothing — was 
now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  my  age,  and  knew 
no  more  of  human  life  or  manners  than  a  child.  I 
was  a  sort  of  natural  songster,  without  another 
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adyantage  on  earth."  Having  completed  this  mis- 
odlaneouB  collection,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Forest 
Minstrel/'  Hogg  offered  the  work  to  Constable.  The 
great  publisher  demurred;  but  having  a  kindness 
for  the  Shepherd,  he  risked  the  printing  of  a 
thousand  copies,  which  were  to  be  sold  at  five 
shillings  a  copy.  The  work  was  published  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1810,  but  except  a  present  of  an  hundred 
guineas  from  the  Counteas  of  Dalkeith,  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  Hogg  derived  from  it  no  profit 
whatever. 

Dispirited  by  this  fireah  failure  in  poetry,^and  not 
having  yet  learned  where  his  chief  strength  lay, 
the  Shepherd  resolved  to  change  the  experiment. 
He  would  try  to  attain  distinction  as  a  writer  of 
prose,  and  in  the  departments  of  general  literature, 
and  establish  for  the  purpose  a  weekly  journal,  de- 
voted to  heUea-lettrea,  morals,  and  •  criticism !  It 
would  have  been  a  bold  adventure  even  for  a  uni- 
versal scholar;  but  for  one  who  was  no  scholar  at 
aU,  it  was  the  sublime  of  rashness.  As  if  such  an 
undertaking,  also,  had  not  been  sufficiently  ventur- 
ous, he  complicated  the  difficulty  by  resolving  that 
his  journal  should  exist  independently  of  book- 
sellers and  publishers,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
very  canker-worms  and  caterpillars  of  literature, 
and  make  its  way  through  the  world  untrumpeted, 
by  the  strength  of  its  own  merits.  Some  such 
dream  is  very  common  to  authors  when  they  are 
ansuccessful  at  the  commencement  of  their  career. 
When  their  works  have  not  taken  the  world  by 
storm,  they  are  ready  to  attribute  the  failure,  not 
to  their  own  demerits,  but  the  mismanagement  or 
hostility  of  the  trade,  and  think  how  much  better 
the  enterprise  might  have  fared  if  from  first  to  last  it 
had  been  wholly  in  their  own  hands.  In  such  cases, 
however,  they  seldom  attempt  even  at  the  worst  to 
become  their  own  publisher,  while  their  first  lucky 
hit  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  the  common 
business  arrangements  by  which  the  literary  world 
is  governed.  To  find  a  printer  was  all  that  the 
Sh^herd  required,  and  this,  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  Thus  indeed 
he  had  found  it  when  he  ventured  upon  his  first 
attempt,  in  which  a  slim  volume  of  poetry  was  to  be 
thrown  off  at  a  few  pounds  of  cost,  with  the  certain 
promise  of  repayment.  But  to  print  a  large  weekly 
periodical  superintended  by  an  unknown  adven- 
turer, and  to  depend  upon  its  chances  of  success  for 
repayment,  was  a  risk  which  no  mere  dealer  in 
types  and  paper  would  encounter,  so  that,  although 
he  offered  security,  they  all  rejected  his  advances: 
they  would  not  print  his  journal  unless  a  bookseller's 
name  was  attached  to  it  as  publisher.  Had  then 
the  mechanical  craftsmen  joined  the  league  by 
which  he  was  to  be  kept  hid  from  the  world  ?  He 
thought  it  must  be  so,  as  he  went  from  one  printing- 


office  to  another,  and  got  nothing  but  refusals. 
At  length,  however,  his  zeal  and  perseverance  were 
crowned  with  success;  for  in  the  course  of  his  mani- 
fold researches  among  the  trade,  he  stumbled  upon 
a  certain  Mr.  James  Robertson,  a  bookseller  in 
Nicolson  Street,  who  undertook  the  printing  on 
Hogg's  own  terms.  This  was  all  that  was  needed : 
let  the  journal  but  appear,  no  matter  where  or  how, 
and  the  whole  world  would  recognize  its  excellence 
and  unite  in  supporting  it !  The  first  number  of  the 
work  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1810.  It  was  called  the  Spy,  a  somewhat  ominous 
and  ill-favoured  name,  and  was  printed  weekly,  on 
a  quarto  demy  sheet,  price  fourpence. 

A  journal  commenced  under  such  auspices  was 
from  the  outset  doomed  to  misfortune  and  a  short 
existence.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  two  first 
numbers  appeared,  there  were  as  many  subscribers 
as  might  have  insured  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
But  from  this  point  the  Spy  began  to  wax  so  coarse 
and  unruly,  that  by  the  third  or  fourth  number, 
seventy-three  subscribers  gave  it  up.  The  literary 
ladies  also,  at  that  time  a  highly  influential  body 
in  Edinburgh,  pronounced  a  death-sentence  on  the 
journal,  by  declaring  that  its  conductor  would  never 
write  a  sentence  that  deserved  to  be  read.  This 
opposition  only  made  Hogg  more  determined  to  go 
forward,  and  when  told  of  the  verdict  of  this  fair 
jury,  he  exclaimed,  ''Gaping  deevils!  wha  cares 
what  they  say  1  If  I  leeve  ony  time,  I'll  .let  them 
see  the  contrary  o'  that !  "  He  went  on  with  the 
air  of  an  injured  victim,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  self- 
devoted  martyr;  but  this  only  provoked  the  active 
opposition  of  those  who,  having  ceased  to  be  sub- 
scribers, might  perhaps  have  troubled  themselves 
no  further  about  the  matter.  They  became  in  self- 
defence  the  positive  enemies  of  the  Spy,  while  its 
faults  and  short-comings  afforded  ground  for  their 
condemnations.  But  worse  results  than  mere  oppo- 
sition and  trouble,  than  pecuniary  loss  and  literary 
failure,  threatened  to  accrue  from  this  unfortunate 
publication.  Daily  meetings  for  the  management 
of  its  details  were  necessary  between  the  printer 
and  editor;  and  Robertson  the  bookseller,  "who 
loved  a  joke  and  a  dram,"  had  for  his  favourite 
place  of  call  a  dingy  public-house  in  the  Cowgate. 
Thither  he  was  wont  to  a4Joum  with  the  Shepherd, 
and  there  the  arrangements  of  each  forthcoming 
number  were  settled  over  a  refection  of  rolls  and 
whisky.  The  men  of  the  old  school  in  Edinburgh, 
of  whom  Robertson  appears  to  have  been  one,  had 
not  yet  fully  died  out,  and  this  was  their  favourite 
way  of  transacting  business  affairs,  at  a  period 
when  business  was  but  a  thing  of  secondary  account. 
But  the  place,  the  practice,  and  the  gaunt,  unwashed, 
ink-speckled  pressmen  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  disgusted  Hogg,  and  made  him  desirous. 
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at  whatever  price,  to  escape  the  contamination — 
more  especially,  as  he  felt  that,  after  having  first 
endured  these  coarse  stimulating  luncheons,  he  had 
learned  to  tolerate,  and  was  even  beginning  to  like 
them.  He  therefore  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  dram -drinking,  joke -loving  bibliopole,  and 
transferred  the  printing  of  the  Spy  to  the  Messrs. 
Aikman,  proprietors  of  the  Star  newspaper,  who 
engaged  to  take  their  chance  in  publishing  it,  and 
give  him  half  the  profits.  But  no  efforts  of  editor 
or  publisher  could  resuscitate  the  unlucky  journal : 
it  expired  after  a  year's  brief  and  fretful  existence; 
and  its  funeral  was  solemnized  with  a  money 
squabble  fought  over  its  remains,  in  which,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  author  was  driven  to  the  walL 
"At  the  conclusion  of  the  year,"  he  tells  us,  "in- 
stead  of  granting  me  any  profits,  they  [the  Aikman's] 
complained  of  being  minus,  and  charged  me  with 
the  half  of  the  loss.  This  I  refused  to  pay,  unless 
they  would  give  me  an  account  of  all  the  numbers 
published,  on  the  sale  of  which  there  should  have 
been  a  great  profit.  This  they  could  not  do;  so  I 
paid  nothing,  and  received  as  little.  I  had,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  to  pay  to  Robertson,  who  likewise 
asked  more;  so  that,  after  a  year's  literary  drudgery, 
I  found  myself  a  loser  rather  than  a  gainer. " 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  strange  adven- 
ture in  literary  knight-errantry,  by  which  every- 
body was  to  be  taught  everything  by  one  who  knew 
nothing.  As  such  alone,  the  Spy  would  be  a  curi- 
osity to  the  present  generation ;  but  unfortunately 
its  numbers  disappeared  so  quickly,  that  only  a 
short  time  after  its  decease,  not  above  five  com- 
plete copies  of  it  were  in  existence.  We  can  there- 
fore say  nothing  of  its  merits,  except  from  Hogg's 
own  account,  which  is  misprising  enough,  while  he 
laughs  the  loudest  at  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 
Still,  however,  there  must  have  been  not  a  little  in- 
trinsic merit  in  the  Spy;  for  in  addition  to  his  own 
articles,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  dull  or  un- 
interesting, it  was  enriched  with  occasional  contri- 
butions from  Robert  Sym  (the  Timothy  Tickler  of 
Blackwood),  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Mr.  Qray 
of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  several  others, 
distinguished  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  At  an 
earlier  date,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have 
secured  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  favour, 
contrasted  as  it  would  have  been  with  the  prosy 
journalism  of  the  period;  and  it  is  probable  that 
upon  such  data,  Hogg,  who  was  not  skilled  in  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times,  may  have  founded  his 
hopes  of  success.  But  a  new  era  in  this  kind  of 
writing  had  commenced.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
had  been  in  existence  for  eight  years;  the  Qwir- 
terly  was  already  in  the  field;  and  so  high  a  stan- 
dard for  periodical  authorship  had  been  established, 
that  the  Spy  could  have  no  chance  of  success.     If 


diligence  and  laborious  perseverance  could  have 
made  head  against  such  chances,  the  attempt  ought 
certainly  to  have  fared  better  than  it  did ;  for  Hogg's 
own  contributions  amounted  to  415  pages  of  double- 
columned  quarto,  produced  within  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth — which  he  complacently  instances  as 
a  proof  of  his  industry.  His  closing  farewell  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Spy  must  have  raised  the  won- 
derment of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  history. 
In  alluding  to  the  principal  supporters  of  the  work, 
he  thus  wrote:  "They  have,  at  all  events,  the 
honour  of  patronizing  an  undertaking  quite  new  in 
the  records  of  literature;  for,  that  a  common  shep- 
herd, who  never  was  at  school ; '  who  went  to  service 
at  seven  years  of  age,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  when  thirty ;  yet, 
who,  smitten  with  an  unconquerable  thirst  after 
knowledge,  should  leave  his  native  mountains  and 
his  flock  to  wander  where  they  chose,  come  to  the 
metropolis  with  his  plaid  wrapped  about  bis 
shoulders,  and  all  at  once  set  up  for  a  connoisseur 
in  manners,  taste,  and  genius — ^has  much  more  the 
appearance  of  a  romance  than  a  matter  of  fact ;  yet 
a  matter  of  fact  it  certainly  is;  and  such  a  person  is 
the  editor  of  the  Spy" 

Thus  far  the  career  of  Hogg  since  his  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  had  been  unfortunate:  his  labour  and 
industry,  though  great,  had  produced  him  less  than 
nothing.  But  in  this  case,  the  wind  was  tempered 
to  the  Shepherd  himself,  as  it  had  been  to  his  shorn 
lambs.  If  he  was  rich  in  nothing  else,  he  was  al- 
ways rich  in  friends;  and  when  his  need  was  at  the 
greatest,  one  of  these  was  certain  to  interpose,  like 
the  deu9  ex  machina,  and  free  him  from  difficulties 
amidst  which  he  was  helpless.  And  such  a  one 
especially  was  Mr.  John  Grieve,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  hat  manufacturer  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grieve,  a  Cameronian 
minister,  who  lived  at  Cacrabank,  in  Ettrick;  and 
being  a  neighbour,  had  become  a  friend  of  Hogg, 
at  an  early  period.  Being  himself  also  some- 
what of  a  poet,  aa  well  as  a  man  of  talent  and  some 
literary  attainments,  he  set  a  high  value  upon  the 
genius  of  Hogg,  which  he  believed  to  be  capable  of 
everything;  and  when  the  latter  came  to  Edinburgh, 
with  nothing  but  the  plaid  upon  his  shoulders. 
Grieve,  who  was  now  a  thriving  man  of  business, 
received  him  into  his  home,  and  treated  him  as  a 
brother.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  such  as 
few  poets  in  their  hap-hazard  attempts,  have  met,  or 
should  expect  to  meet.  Here,  then,  was  a  home 
and  a  counsellor  for  the  Shepherd,  when,  but  for 
these,  he  might  have  disappeared  from  the  literary 
world,  at  his  first  entrance,  and  been  no  longer  re- 

^  Perhaps  be  thought  the  few  months  of  attendance  at 
school  which  he  had  enjoyed  m  early  boyhood  scaroely  worth 
taking  into  acooont. 
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membered ;  and  the  kindnesB  of  his  early  friend  he 
has  thus  oommemorated  in  his  own  simple,  warm- 
heartfOd  manner :  "  During  the  first  six  months  that 
I  redded  in  Edinbnigh,  I  Ured  with  him,  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Soott,  who,  on  a  longer  acqaaintance, 
became  as  firmly  attached  to  me  as  Mr.  Qrieve;  and, 
I  believe,  as  much  so  as  to  any  man  alive.  We 
three  have  had  many  happy  evenings  together;  we 
indeed  were  seldom  separate  when  it  was  possible 
to  meet.  They  suffered  me  to  want  for  nothing, 
either  in  money  or  clothes ;  and  I  did  not  even  need 
to  ask  these.  Mr.  Grieve  was  always  the  first  to 
notice  my  wants  and  prevent  them.  In  short,  they 
would  not  suffer  me  to  be  obliged  to  any  one  but  them  - 
selves  for  the  value  of  a  farthing;  and  without  this 
sure  support  I  could  never  have  fought  my  way  in 
Edinbnigh.  I  was  fairly  starved  into  it,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Scott,  would, 
in  a  very  short  time,  have  been  starved  out  of  it 
•gain." 

The  Shepherd  now  felt  himself  committed  to 
literature  as  a  profession  in  which  he  must  either 
nnk  or  swim.  But  his  last  attempt  in  the  Spy, 
must  have  suggested  to  him  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion and  scantiness  of  general  knowledge,  that  would 
be  certain  to  impede  him  at  every  step.  He  had 
tried  how  far  his  capital  would  go,  and  had  found  it 
nsed  up  at  the  very  outset.  His  experience  of  men 
and  books  had  been  even  less  than  that  of  ordinary 
mortals,  while  he  was  too  old  to  put  himself  to  school, 
and  supply  his  deficiencies  by  the  ordinary  modes 
of  application.  In  this  case,  he  concluded  that  a  short 
cut  to  the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge,  and 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  it,  might  be  secured  by  the 
practice  of  a  debating  society  or  forum.  Every  va- 
riety of  intellectual  character  would  thus  be  brought 
before  him  at  once,  and  the  choicest  of  its  knowledge 
presented  at  a  single  view.  It  would  be  a  living 
encyclopedia,  in  which  all  he  sought  would  be 
found  in  light  extemporaneous  dippings,  or  an 
occasional  wholesale  plunge,  instead  of  years  of  study 
and  research,  while  the  arts  of  thinking  and  express- 
ing his  thoughts  would  naturally  come  of  themselves. 
Kor,  judging  from  his  own  personal  experience,  was 
he  greatly  wrong  in  his  calculation,  however  ridicu- 
lous it  might  seem.  For  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
already  knew  he  was  more  indebted  to  conversation 
than  to  books— and  what  might  he  not  leam  from  a 
whole  array  of  talented  men  collected  under  one  roof, 
and  striving  their  uttermost  in  intellectual  competi- 
tion 1  And  then,  too,  his  memory  must  have  re- 
bounded to  the  dear  little  meetings  which  he  had 
enjoyed  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  among  the  hills 
and  mniia  of  Ettrick,  when  himself  and  other  young 
shepherd  lads  were  wont  to  muster  in  some  lonely 
hnt  as  a  debating  society,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
instruction  and  improvement — and  how  greatly  his 


young  intellect  had  been  invigorated,  and  his 
narrow  range  of  knowledge  expanded,  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  these  thrice-happy  social  evenings. 

Under  such  considerations  Hogg,  though  no  longer 
a  youth,  allied  himself  with  several  aspiring  young 
men  of  talent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Edinbuigh 
Forum.  It  was  an  ambitious  aim,  but  ambition  in 
the  right  direction,  and  of  the  members  who  com- 
posed it  not  a  few  afterward  fought  their  way  to 
fame  and  fortune.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the 
church  in  Camiber^s  Close,  which  was  rented  for  the 
purpose.  As  such  an  arena  of  intellectual  gladiator- 
ship  would  have  been  nothing  without  spectators  to 
judge  and  applaud,  the  public  were  admitted  to  the 
debates,  and  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  rush  and 
overflowing,  sixpence  was  the  price  of  admission. 
Hogg,  perhaps  from  his  seniority,  and  the  literary 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  forum,  with  a  salary  of  £20  per 
annum,  but  which,  he  tells  us,  was  never  paid. 
His  friends  were  dismayed  at  his  idea  of  attempting 
oratory,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  representing 
his  unfitness  to  harangue  a  meeting  of  a  thousand 
souls.  They  must  also  have  felt,  that  at  a  period 
when  even  in  Scotland  no  public  speech  could  pass 
muster  unless  it  was  in  classical  English,  and  with 
somewhat  of  English  pronunciation,  the  Shepherd's 
Doric  dialect,  broad  and  strong  as  when  it  rang  in 
Ettrick  Forest,  and  almost  as  strange  to  the  ears  of 
Edinbuigh  as  to  those  of  London,  would  be  certain 
to  call  forth  peals  of  ungovernable  laughter,  let  the 
subject  of  his  oration  be  as  grave  or  pathetic  as  it 
might.  As  for  him,  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  their 
fears,  and  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  forum  was 
wont  to  speak  generally  once,  and  sometimes  twice, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening;  and  although  at  times 
his  oratorical  aberrations  excited  mirth,  or  even  pro- 
voked censure,  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and  rich 
originality  of  talent  were  always  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, so  that  he  became  the  chief  favourite  of  the 
auditory.  Of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  this  forensic 
training,  and  the  important  influence  it  exercised  on 
his  subsequent  life,  he  has  recorded  the  following 
testimony:  "Private  societies  signify  nothing;  but 
a  discerning  public  is  a  severe  test,  especially  in  a 
multitude,  where  the  smallest  departure  from  good 
taste,  or  from  the  question,  was  sure  to  draw  down 
disapproval,  and  where  no  good  saying  ever  missed 
observation  and  applause.  If  this  do  not  assist  in 
improving  the  taste,  I  know  not  what  will.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  I  was  greatly  the  better  for  it, 
and  I  may  safely  say,  I  never  was  in  a  school  before. 
I  might  and  would  have  written  the  'Queen's  Wake' 
had  the  forum  never  existed,  but  without  the  weekly 
lessons  that  I  got  there  I  could  not  have  succeeded 
as  I  did." 

While  the  Shepherd  thus  attended  to  the  serious 
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busineafi  of  the  forum,  and  was  realizing  the  benefits 
of  each  a  summary  prooeas  of  education,  it  oould  not 
be  expected  that  he  would  be  insensible  to  the  more 
ludicrous  parts  of  such  a  literary  institution.  What- 
ever was  grotesque  in  manner,  absurd  in  character, 
or  visionary  in  theory,  was  sure  to  have  its  safety- 
valves  opened  in  such  discussions;  and  scarcely  was 
a  night  likely  to  elapse  in  which  some  one  of  the 
speakers,  after  he  had  returned  home,  and  betaken 
himself  to  the  task  of  retrospection,  might  not  ex- 
claim in  anger  or  compunction,  "  How  cotdd  I  utter 
such  nonsense !"  Not  only  many  of  the  forms,  but 
also  much  of  the  phraseology  of  parliament  was  wont 
to  be  used  at  such  meetings:  an  obscure  orator 
under  such  inspiration  expanded  into  an  ''honour- 
able member  on  his  legs,"  and  Mr.  President  while 
calling  out  "order,  order,"  was  a  very  pretty  minia- 
ture likeness  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  forums  of  those  days,  whether  in  Edin- 
buigh  or  elsewhere,  needed  nothing  but  the  addition 
of  an  executive  power  to  be  such  senates  as  Cato 
himself  would  have  admired.  In  all  this,  there 
was  a  rich  fund  of  the  comic,  which  Hogg  for  the 
life  of  him  could  not  overlook;  and  he  embodied 
its  principal  points  in  a  musical  farce  in  three  acts, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Forum,  a  Tragedy  for  Cold 
Weather,"  in  which  he  depicted  some  of  these  scenes, 
and  caricatured  the  members,  himself  not  excepted. 
It  was  sufficiently  severe;  in  fact,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise ; 
but  having  thus  exploded  his  uncontrollable  merri- 
ment, he  had  the  good  sense  to  shut  up  his  farce 
under  lock  and  key,  so  that  no  one  ever  saw  it  His 
dramatic  spirit  being  thus  kindled,  he  wrote  about 
the  same  time  another  musical  drama  of  three  acts 
for  serious  representation,  and  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Siddons,  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
who  approved  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trivial  scene,  and  promised  that  the  piece,  after  this 
scene  had  been  altered,  should  be  brought  upon  the 
stage  on  the  return  of  the  season.  This  promise  how- 
ever was  not  fulfilled,  notwithstanding  themanager*B 
good-will  to  the  Shepherd,  whom  he  made  free  of 
the  theatre  from  year  to  year.  In  addition  to  these 
musical  dramas,  Hogg  went  a  step  higher  by  writing 
a  tragedy  called  "The  Hunting  of  Badlewe,"  of 
which  only  a  few  copies  were  published  as  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  public  taste ;  but  the  indifference 
with  which  it  was  received,  made  him  abandon  the 
hope  of  writing  for  the  stage.  He  did  not  however 
stand  alone  in  such  a  failure,  as  two  of  his  dis- 
tinguished poetical  countrymen  and  contemporaries, 
Walter  Scott  and  Allan  Cunningham,  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  It  seems  to  be  the  doom  of  Scottish 
intellect  never  to  excel  in  the  dramA,  and  the  names 
of  Home  and  Ramsay  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as 
exceptions.     Is  the  national  indifference  to  the  stage 


coupled  with  a  natural  incapacity  to  write  for  it  ? 
Scott,  Hogg,  and  Cunningham,  were  not  only  gretA 
poets  but  admirable  delineators  of  character,  nn- 
rivalled  managers  of  dialogue,  and  excellent  in  the 
construction  of  plot  and  incident.  And  yet,  thon^h 
they  tried  it,  and  laboured  to  succeed,  they  oould 
not  write  good  plays ! 

Hitherto,  the  Shepherd's  fate  had  been  a  hard  one; 
and  although  the  courage  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self into  literature  as  his  stay  and  occupation,  had 
been  matched  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  with 
which  he  returned  to  the  trial  after  every  discourag- 
ing defeat,  he  still  had  not  succeeded.  Of  men,  and 
books,  and  the  world  at  large,  he  had  remained  bo 
long  in  ignorance,  that  his  education  in  these  had 
commenced  long  after  that  of  others  had  terminated  > 
the  demand  upon  him  for  action,  had  been  inflicted 
while  he  was  still  a  learner,  and  that  for  perform- 
ance, made  before  the  lesson  that  taught  it  had  been 
half-way  mastered.  But  now,  and  though  thus  late, 
his  perseverance  was  to  be  successful.  While  he 
was  still  a  student  at  the  Forum,  and  perfecting 
himself  in  that  strange  school,  the  latest  poetical 
era,  of  which  Britain  has  eigoyed  not  one  but  four, 
and  each  equally  distinguished  for  its  brightness,  had 
commenced.  The  great  galaxy  of  poets  which  threw 
its  light  over  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  now  arisen,  and  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron 
had  shaken  our  island  from  its  prosaic  slumber  in 
which  it  had  reposed  since  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  not  also  the  stilted  or  classical  and 
artificial  poetry  of  the  old  school  which  was  obtain- 
ing the  ascendency;  but  that  of  nature  and  reality, 
of  passion  and  feeling,  of  men  and  women  astir, 
active,  and  in  earnest.  This  was  quite  the  world 
for  Hogg :  "  Nature  and  I  against  any  two,"  might 
now  have  been  his  motto.  He  ha(f  precisely  those 
qualities  that  were  best  suited  for  it,  and  he  was 
certain  to  obtain  a  favourable  audience.  His  kind 
and  considerate  friend  Mr.  Qrieve,  who  besides  being 
a  poet,  understood  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the 
way  in  which  fortunes  are  made,  advised  him  that 
now  was  the  season  to  strike  in,  and  Hogg  was  not  I 
slow  in  taking  the  hint.  He  had  also  some  metrical 
tales  and  ballads  lying  beside  him  which  he  did  not 
like  to  lose,  and  that  might  be  available  for  the 
purpose.  His  plan  for  their  introduction  was  the 
happiest  that  could  be  coned ved;  it  was  that  of  a 
competition  of  minstrels,  in  which  each  of  these 
productions  could  be  made  to  form  a  natural  part  of 
the  work.  His  attempt  being  thus  an  easy  one,  he 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  in  a  few  months  his 
"  Queen's  Wake"  was  finished. 

To  obtain  a  critical  judgment  upon  the  "  Wake," 
with  a  view  to  its  correction  and  improvement— or 
at  least  to  have  his  own  ideasof  its  meritsoorroborated 
—the  poet  was  now  anxious  to  bring  a  part  of  his 
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ta,mziiihBTeputafthe*'Qiieen'iW>ks'readtothein. 
Bat  Ksreel?  had  the  Mthorgol  through  half  a  page 
than  the  lady  objected  to  a  irord  which  Ur.  Qrieve 
ddended,  and  a  debate  ennied  in  which  the  poem 
itielf  waa  lost  light  of,  and  the  reading  iilDpped  for 
ih«  Rat  or  the  evening.  In  coarteey  to  the  djwp- 
puated  antbor,  the  Qnye  appointed  another  evening 
when  he  waa  to  bring  hia  HS.  to  thrir  house  in 
Bacdengh  Place.  Then  and  there  the  reading  waa 
nnend  with  belter  promise  than  before,  and  H<^ 
had  actnallj  flmabed  the  third  page,  when  Mr.  Qnj 
wn  UM  that  a  strolling  minstrel  had  got  into  the 
Idbt^,  and  was  redting  bis  poetry  to  the  boarden. 
It  WIS  a  enriooa  althoagb  natural  conaeqaenee  of 
Ibe  firet  ontbunit  of  thii  poetical  era,  that  many  a 
poor  oazy  wight  canght  the  infection  who  was  too 
thi^-bided  for  higher  inspirations,  and  who,  mii- 
taking  the  mere  clink  of  rhyme  for  tbe  spirit  of 
poetry,  adopted  verae-making  as  hia  trade  and  sole 
occopatiiHi ;  and  as  snch  men  were  generally  aa  scant 
«!  eun  aa  of  ideas,  they  made  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  Iwwking  their  prodoctions  from  bonae  to  house 
ia  the  thspe  of  little  trumpery  tracts  or  oral  recita- 
tiam,  Ibr  which  they  obtained  an  altos  ander  the 
toftening  form  of  a  remuneration.  It  could  not 
tlw  be  otberwise  than  that  not  a  few  of  these  poems 
matt  have  peseaaed  originality  at  least,  aa  well  as 
oddity  to  recommend  them,  so  that  both  theme  and 
icdtcr  conld  fnmiah  considerable  merriment,  while 
in  itill  fewer  easM  they  might  poaaeee  sncb  intrinsic 
■nrtb  as  to  redeem  them  fnnn  tbe  lowliness  of  tbeir 
puenlage.  It  may  have  been  some  aucb  ihymer  of 
Ae  better  class  who  had  now  obtained  poaesaion  of 
Hr.  Cray's  lobby,  to  neutralize  the  reading  that 
*M  going  on  in  the  parlour,  and  eclipse  for  a  season 
lkeUtnetionsoftbe"Qaeen'aWake."  Onreoeiving 
tbe  inlimatJon,  Hr.  Gray  went  out  to  the  party  in 
the  hiH,  leaving  bia  friend  no  other  aaditor  than  a 
I  !wmg  lady  in  tbe  parlour,  to  whom  he  mivht.  nut 
'  kk  Xa  or  not  aa  he  pleased ;  and  in  a 
hmaftet  a  meaasge  came  from  tbe  n 
ianc,  inviting  Hogg  to  the  recitati 
gwig  en  withont.  However  anintent 
m  ill-jodged  and  provoking  invitation: 
Ihe  Shepherd  to  oome  and  behold  himaell 
Abfidy  irritated  by  tbe  interruption  at 
of  it,  he  complied,  and  found  nothing 
"acraiy  beggar  repeating  aucb  miaera 


Constable,  the  prince  of  Edi 

whom  he  announced  the  plan 

being  at  the  time  out  of  bn 

with  weightier  speculations,  n 

desired  him  to  call  ag^n.     ' 

accordingly,  bqt   the  great  I 

nothing  to  do  with  tbe  poem 

manaieript.    Ttiiiwasnothinf 

precaution  on  the  part  of  a 

author  whose  reputation  was  n< 

and  aa  such,  it  is  usually  r 

friendly  regard,  and  promi» 

lideration.     Tbe  demand  how 

"  What  skill  have  you  about  i 

"It  may  be  so,  Hogg,"  repl 

"but  I  know  as  weU  how  to  si 

which  sboald  be  some  concern 

how  to  buy  one  too  I"    The  i 

learned  tbe  relative  position  of 

be  seems  to  have  thought  tha 

wss  pleased  to  write  tbe  latter 

and  be  as  implicit  in  tbe  wb 

po«itor's  stick.     It  had  not  y< 

the  publisher,  beeidee  bis  mere 

baa  also  a  certain  literary  repi 

an  issue  of  dull  or  unpopular  i 

damage.     To  this  misappre! 

calculation,  rather  than  to  an; 

tained  at  the  bands  of  hie  pn 

inclination  to  attack  them,  we 

of  our  poet's  indignation  wh 

the  whole  profesdon.     After 

elusive  answer,  Mr.  Constabl 

and  offered,  if  Hogg  would 

Bubscribera  to  insure  t'i"'  from 

for  liberty  to  print  one  tboui 

pAem.     Tbe  proposal   waa 

Shepherd  was  obliged  to  yield;  aod  baring  got  a 


nrinlHl     null    Hint 
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not  only  to  giT«  the  Mine  amount  u  the 
other,  but  the  Bubocriben  be  had  abtained  into  the 
bargain.  This  turned  the  scale,  but  before  deciding 
Hi^g  returned  to  Mr.  ConataUe,  whoee  temper  had 
been  irritated  by  gome  recent  miiuDderBtaoding 
with  Sir  Walter  9cott:  be  waa  of  course  in  no 
farourable  mood  to  compete  with  the  auperior  offer 
of  the  jonng  publisher  of  Princes  Street;  and  he 
vented  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  the  whole 
tuneful  tribe,  proclairoiag  tbem  the  most  impractic- 
able and  ungrateful  of  all  the  aona  of  Adam,  and 
from  whom  he  had  met  with  more  annoyance  than 
from  all  the  world  beside.  This  stonn  drove  back 
the  diacomfi(«d  poet  npon  Mr.  Ooldie,  who  became 
the  publisher  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  of  1S13. 

As  this  work  of  the  simple  Shepherd  of  Ettrick 
PoKSt  wu  the  greatest  and  meat  conaecntiTe  of  all 
his  productions,  those  which  he  bad  hitherto  pub- 
lished hftTii^  been  preladings  in  the  wa;  of  trial 
rather  than  deciilre  efforts,  he  now  felt  that  he  was 
tairty  committed,  and  that  this  new  poem  would 
either  make  or  mar  him.  In  the  Butter  of  anzielj 
and  suspense,  be  went  up  from  Dcanhaugh  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  after  the  publication  had  appeared, 
looking  at  the  windows  of  the  booksellen'  shops, 
where  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  was  dulj  placarded,  but 
not  daring  to  venture  in,  and  peering  about  all  eye 
and  ear  for  even  the  faintest  omen  thai  might  indi- 
cate its  probable  fate.  At  length  &  bird  of  good 
aogat?  crossed  bis  path  in  the  form  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Witliun  Danlop,  a  man  from  his  own  country  side, 
a  rODgh-boned  man  of  strong  common  sense,  and 
therefore  snch  a  critic  m  the  Shepherd  was  inclined 
to  valne.  This  competent  jndge  of  Scottish  poetry 
and  tme  feeling,  on  seeing  his  wandering  friend  in 
the  High  Street,  strode  across  the  way  to  congratu- 
late him,  and  the  following  droll  diali^e,  eom- 
menoed  by  Dnnlop,  and  so  chuacteriatie  of  both 
psrUes,  forthwith  ensued:^ 

"  Ye  nselen  poetical  deevil  that  ye  ate :  what  hae 
ye  been  doing  a'  this  Umel" 

"What  doing,  Willie;  what  do  you  mean  I" 

"  Ye  hae  been  pestering  na  wi'  fourpenny  paper* 
an'  dnft  shilly-shally  sangs,  an'  bletherin'  an'  speak- 
in'  i'  the  Forum,  an'  yet  had  staff  in  ye  to  produce 
a  thing  like  this !  " 

"Ay,  Willie;  have  you  seen  my  new  benk ! " 

"  Ay,  faith,  that  I  have,  man  ;  and  it  has  cheatil 
me  out  o'  a  night's  sleep.  Ye  hae  bit  the  right 
nail  on  tho  head  now.     Yon's  the  very  thing,  sir." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  sae,  Willie ;  bot 
what  do  yon  ken  about  poems!" 

"  Never  je  mind  how  I  ken ;  I  gi'e  joo  my  word 
for  it,  yon's  the  thing  that  will  do.  If  ye  hadna 
made  a  fool  o'  younel'  afore,  man,  yon  wad  hae  sold 
better  than  ever  a  book  sold.    'Od!  wha  wad  hae 


thought  there  was  as  muckle  in  that  sheep's-heail  o' 

This  was  but  the  Brat  note  of  a  universal  lauda- 
tion. The  deUght  produced  by  the  poetry  of  the  , 
"Queen's  Wake"  was  only  eqnalled  by  the  wondec 
that  its  author  was  nothing  more  than  an  uneducated 
aliepherd;  and  even  those  who  had  previously  anr- 
mised  his  talents,  were  gratified  to  find  bow  greatly 
he  had  surpasaed  their  calcolations-  Two  editiona 
of  the  "  Wake"  were  quickly  sold,  and  its  autluM-^)- 
peared  to  have  got  at  last  upon  the  high  road  that 
leads  not  only  to  fame  but  fortune.  Fame  indeed 
was  already  reached  and  by  one  great  bound;  but 
the  other  substantial  part  of  the  feat  was  still  to  seek 
— and  apparently  never  to  be  found.  When  two 
editions  had  been  eihauated  and  a  third  printed, 
the  publisher  became  bankrupt,  and  Hogg,  who  had 
calculated  upon  the  profits  of  the  work  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  some  old  Esrm  debts  that  preaed  heavily 
upon  him,  as  well  as  scone  capital  for  his  fntnr« 
wants,  saw  himself  reduced  to  his  former  condition. 
This  was  enough  to  eihaost  his  patience  and  em- 
bitter his  temper,  more  especially  at  a  period  when 
poetry  was  so  remunerative,  and  when  poems  no 
better  than  his  own  had  raised  their  authors  to  com- 
fort and  even  to  affluence.  When  the  emit  oecumd 
he  was  also  unable  to  rescue  any  portion  of  his 
own  property  from  the  wreck,  and  oonld  do  little 
else  than  look  on  amidst  the  general  scramble.  It 
was  fortunate  that  at  such  a  crisis  friends  were  at 
hand  whose  exertions  made  amends  for  his  own  help- 
leasncsB.  These  were  Mr.  Blackwood  the  publisher, 
one  of  the  trustees  npon  the  bankrupt  eetate,  to  whcsu 
this  misfortune  first  introduced  the  poet — the  two 
Messn.  Bridges,  and  Mr,  Samuel  Aitken  the  head 
tmslee.  Under  their  ioBuential  exertions,  what  re- 
mained in  the  bankrapt  stock  of  the  third  edition  of 
the  "  Queen's  Wake"  was  secured  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  and  iu  the  form  of  a  fourth  edition  w 
made  to  produce  for  him  a  comfortable  r 
He  had  thus  the  consolation  of  saving  a 
out  of  what  Uu«stened  to  become  a  wholesale  kta. 

Although  the  hard  of  Ettrick  was  not  rich  in 
money  but  continued  lo  be  as  poor  as  ever,  his  ami- 
able simplicity  and  originality  of  character,  and 
growing  literary  reputation,  which  had  won  their 
way  through  each  opposing  difficulties,  bad  made 
him  rich  in  friends,  by  whom  his  eares  of  life  were 
lightened,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  its  disasters 
averted.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwiae 
with  snch  a  character  as  the  author  of  Um  ' '  Queen's 
Wake,"  BO  that  even  those  who  laughed  the  loudcat 
at  his  eccentridtiee,  or  were  Uie  most  annoyed  by 
his  blunders,  were  his  most  zealous  apologists  and 
admirers.  These  Mends  also  were  i 
huntere,  or  dull  prosaic  personages  anxious  to  buoy 
up  their  own  insignificance  by  attaching  themselves 
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Wilson  generally  leaned  to  my  aide,  nominally  at 
least.  ....  These  were  halcyon  days  which 
we  shall  never  see  again!"  Of  the  poems  which 
he  produced  under  these  inspiring  competitions,  he 
instances  particularly  the  "  Ode  to  Superstition/* 
''  The  Stranger/'  and  ''Isabelle/'  the  second  being 
an  imitation  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  last  of  Cole- 
ridge's '*  Christabel/'  both  of  which  are  included  in 
the  "PoeUc  Mirror." 

But  the  friendship  of  John  Wilson  was  not  the 
only  advantage  which  the  poetical  Shepherd  secured 
by  this  pilgrimage  to  Cumberland.  It  was  also  the 
means  of  bringing  him  into  contact  with  the  learned, 
gentle,  amiable  Southey,  between  whom  and  Hogg 
there  were  congenial  points  of  character,  which  soon 
united  them  to  each  other,  and  established  an 
affectionate  epistolary  intercourse  between  them  for 
ycare.  It  was  on  his  way  to  Elleray,  and  while 
stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Keswick  that  he  notified  his 
arrival  to  the  laureate,  who  at  once  visited  him,  and 
gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  spend  two  days  with 
him  at  Greta  HaU.  The  Shepherd  gladly  complied, 
and  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  at  once  between 
the  bard  of  the  Forest  and  him  of  the  study,  not  the 
less  perhaps  that  each  found  in  the  other  what  was 
wanting  in  himself.  Of  the  letters  of  Southey  to 
Hogg  only  two  have  been  preserved,  in  one  of  which, 
written  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
"Queen's  Wake,"  and  one  of  the  "Spy,"  Southey 
thus  expresses  himself:  "  Dear  Hogg, — Thank  you 
for  your  books.  I  wiU  not  say  that  the  'Queen's 
Wake*  has  exceeded  my  expectations,  because  I  have 
ever  expected  great  things  from  you,  since  in  1805 
I  heard  Walter  Scott,  by  his  own  fireside  at  Ashiestiel, 
repeat  'Gilmanacleuch.*  When  he  came  to  that 
line—'  I  gae'  him  a'  my  goud,  father' — the  look  and 
the  tone  with  which  he  gave  it  were  not  needed  to 
make  it  go  through  me.  But  'The  Wake'  has 
equalled  all  that  I  expected.  The  improvements  in 
the  new  edition  are  very  great,  and  they  are  in  the 
two  poems  which  were  most  deserving  of  improve- 
ment, as  being  the  most  impressive  and  the  most 
originaL  Each  is  excellent  in  its  wtL}%  but  '  Kil- 
meny'  is  of  the  highest  character;  'The  Witch  of 
Fife*  is  a  real  work  of  fancy — '  Kilmeny '  a  fine  one 
of  imagination,  which  is  a  higher  and  rarer  gifL 
These  poems  have  given  general  pleasure  throughout 
the  house;  my  eldest  girl  often  comes  out  with  a 
stanza  or  two  of  '  The  Witch,'  but  she  wishes  some- 
times that  you  always  wrote  in  English.  '  The  Spy ' 
I  shall  go  through  more  at  leisure."  The  rest  of 
the  letten,  which  are  chiefly  filled  with  complaints 
against  Jefire}*  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  would  be 
more  iq[>propriate  to  a  life  of  Robert  Southey,  than 
a  memoir  of  James  Hogg. 

Another  literary  acquaintance  which  Hogg  made 


at  this  time  was  with  the  celebrated  Wordsworth. 
This  was  in  1814,  when  the  great  poet  of  the  Lakes, 
after  publishing  the  "  Excursion,"  made  a  tour  into 
Scotland.  The  Shepherd,  who  had  read  several  of 
his  productions,  and  greatly  admired  them,  notwith- 
standing their  unmitigated  oondemnation  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  other  journals,  was  one  daj 
invited  to  dinner  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  the  entomo- 
logist, and  brother  of  Christopher  North,  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  should  meet  with  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  would  like  vety  much,  as  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly intelligent  person.  "Ay,"  said  Hogg,  "I 
daresay  he  is;  at  all  events,  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  horse-flesh."  He  was  thinking  of  a  person 
of  the  same  name,  the  Tattersal  of  the  northern  capi- 
tal; and  from  the  conunon-plaoe  title  of  Mr.  being 
on  this  occasion  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Wordsworth, 
he  imagined  he  was  to  dine  with  the  jockey  of  Edin- 
bnigh,  instead  of  the  bard  of  Mount  BydaL  After 
the  mistake  had  been  kept  up  for  some  Ume,  he  waa 
delighted  to  leam  that  the  person  in  question  waa 
no  other  than  the  great  poet  whose  productions  he 
had  already  learned  so  highly  to  appreciate.  "  I  lis- 
tened to  him  that  night,'*  he  says,  "  as  to  a  superior 
being,  far  exalted  above  the  common  walks  of  life." 
In  the  course  of  his  northern  journey  towards  the 
pastoral  districts,  which  Wordsworth  made,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Anderson, 
editor  of  the  works  of  the  English  poets,  Hogg  joined 
the  travellers  at  Traquair,  and  became  their  pilot 
through  Ettrick,  and  along  the  windings  of  the 
Yarrow  to  its  source.  The  father  of  Hogg,  a  ven- 
erable man,  above  eighty  yean  of  age,  was  still 
aUve,  and  received  the  tourists  at  his  little  cot  with 
Scottish  hospitality,  a  circumstance  which  Words- 
worth has  noted  in  his  diary ;  and  the  poetical  re- 
sult of  this  journey  was  "  Yarrow  Visited.*'  The 
short  critique  which  the  Shepherd  delivers,  in  pass- 
ing, upon  this  well-known  poem,  is  worth  a  whole 
chapter  of  formal  reviewing.  "In  tracing  the 
windings  of  the  pastoral  Yarrow,  from  its  source  to 
its  oonfluenoe  with  the  sister  stream,  the  poet  waa 
in  great  good  humour,  delightful,  and  most  eloquent. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  see  Yarrow  to  greater 
advantage;  and  yet  it  failed  of  the  anticipated  in- 
spiration; for  'Yarrow  Visited,'  is  not  so  sweet  or 
ingenious  a  poem  as  '  Yarrow  Unvisited; '  so  much 
is  hope  superior  to  enjoyment " 

This  commencement  of  the  Shepherd's  intercourse 
with  Wordsworth  was  continued  in  repeated  visits; 
but  the  Mendships  of  poets,  like  the  affection 
of  loven,  are  apt  to  be  crossed  by  strange  jealousiea 
and  quarrels,  that  often  prevent  them  from  running 
smooth  to  the  end,  even  though  they  should  con- 
tinue to  flow  in  their  old  channel  A  ground  of 
offence  also  could  easily  arise  between  two  such  poets, 
in  both  of  whom  vanity  was  so  predominant.     Let  it 
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his  days  but  aince,  an*  that  was  merely  by  chance, 
an'  without  the  least  intention  on  his  part.*' 

Bat  a  still  more  illustrious  acquaintance  than  any 
of  the  preceding  was  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  Hogg 
about  this  time  entered  into  correspondence,  and 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  frank,  unsophisti- 
cated spirit  of  the  Shepherd,  as  an  oasis  in  his  pil- 
grimage amidst  a  world  of  which  he  was  sick  and 
weary,  and  where  he  was  continually  in  quest  of  a 
resiing-plaoe,  but  unable  to  find  it  His  lordship 
recognized  the  genius  of  the  author  of  the  **  Queen's 
Wake/*  and  reqwnded  with  alacrity  to  his  advances, 
BO  that  letters  continued  to  pass  between  them,  which 
were  all  the  more  cordial  from  the  impossibility  of 
personal  intercourae.  On  these  occasions,  Byron's 
letters  were  kind,  cheerful,  and  affectionate,  being 
characterized  also  with  more  than  his  usual  wit,  and 
less  of  his  wonted  gloom  and  misanthropy.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  beyond  this  general 
notice,  we  can  say  nothing  of  their  contents,  as  Hogg 
was  in  the  habit  of  destroying  the  numerous  letters 
that  were  sent  to  him,  trusting  perhaps  to  the 
powen  of  his  memory  in  recalling  the  particulars  of 
those  which  were  worth  remembering. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
aequaintances  to  his  own  literary  career,  in  which 
his  exertions,  although  continued  by  fits  and  starts, 
were  neither  few  nor  trivial  He  was  still  without 
a  settled  home,  and  although  Edinburgh  wsa  his 
chief  place  of  residence,  he  was  wont  in  the  summer 
to  make  a  tour  into  the  Highlands,  and  stay  for 
Bome  time  at  Kinnaird  House  in  Athole,  the  seat  of 
Chahners  Izett,  Esq. ,  whose  lady  took  a  deep  interest 
in  his  welfare  and  poetical  success,  as  was  manifested 
by  her  many  judicious  advices  both  as  to  his  con- 
duct and  compositions.  He  informs  us  also^  in  pass- 
ing, that  had  he  attended  more  to  these,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  in  the  end.  During  his 
Highland  tour  in  the  summer  of  1814,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  cold,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  arrangement  was  made  that  he  should  reside  two 
or  three  weeks  at  Kinnaird  House  for  his  recovery. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  every 
friend  of  Hogg  had  become  aware  of  the  great  fund 
of  unexplored  genius  which  lay  within  him,  and  the 
dediableness  of  bringing  it  to  the  light;  and  among 
these  was  Mrs.  Izett,  who  was  anxious  not  only  that 
the  world  should  know  what  her  rustic  protfgi  was 
worth,  but  that  he  should  also  be  benefited  in  his 
■canty  fortunes  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  talents 
and  industry.  When  he  had  settled  at  Kinnaird 
House,  she  accordingly  conducted  him  one  morning 
into  a  little  study  furnished  with  books  and  writing 
materials.  "Now,  I  do  not  wish,"  she  said,  ''to 
curtail  your  fishing  hours,  since  you  seem  to  delight 
so  much  in  it;  but  whenever  you  have  a  spare  hour, 
either  evening  or  morning,  you  can  retire  to  this 


place,  either  to  read  or  write,  as  the  humour  suits 
you. "  The  answer  of  Hogg  would  have  been  that 
of  most  men  so  circumstanced :  "  Since  you  will  set 
me  down  to  write,  you  must  choose  a  subject  for  me, 
for  I  have  nothing  in  hand  and  have  thought  of 
nothing. "  "  How  can  you  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject," 
she  replied,  "  and  that  majestic  river  rolling  beneath 
your  eyes  ? "  He  still  demurred,  and  thus  expressed 
his  doubt,  "Well,  though  I  consider  myself  exquisite 
at  descriptions  of  nature,  and  mountain  scenery  in 
particular,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  a  poem  wholly  de- 
scriptive will  prove  dull  and  heavy.  **  The  objection 
was  met  with,  "  Tou  may  make  it  the  shorter;  only 
write  something  to  prevent  your  mind  from  rusting.*' 

Being  thus  committed  beyond  the  power  of  flinch- 
ing, the  poet  addressed  himself  to  his  task.  .  A  poem 
was  to  be  written  upon  the  river  Tay,  which  he  was  re- 
solved should  not  be  wholly  descriptive,  and  the  plan 
gradually  expanded  into  a  tale  of  five  cantos.  The 
structure  of  the  verse  was  also  to  be  chosen  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject,  and  after  two  hours  of  delibera- 
tion, the  Spenserian  stanza  was  chosen  in  preference. 
"  That  is  the  finest  verse  in  the  world,"  said  Hogg 
to  himself,  "it  rolls  off  with  such  majesty  and 
grandeur.  What  an  effect  it  will  have  in  the  de- 
scription of  mountains,  cataracts,  and  storms  !'*  It 
was  a  natural  as  well  as  happy  conclusion,  and  those 
who  understand  the  principles  by  which  the  music 
or  mere  sound  of  versification  is  regulated  will 
recognize  the  justice  of  his  choice.  But  another 
motive,  and  one  too  of  an  ambitious  nature,  had 
great  weight  in  the  poet's  selection.  "  I  was  fond 
of  the  Spenserian  measure,"  he  tells  us;  "but  there 
was  something  in  the  best  models  that  always  offended 
my  ear.  It  was  owing  to  this:  I  thought  it  so 
formed  that  every  verse  ought  to  be  a  structure  of 
itself,  resembling  an  arch,  of  which  the  two  meeting 
rhymes  in  the  middle  should  represent  the  key -stone, 
and  on  these  all  the  strength  and  flow  of  the  verse 
should  rest  On  beginning  this  poem,  therefore, 
I  had  the  vanity  to  believe  that  I  was  going  to  give 
the  world  a  new  specimen  of  this  stanza  in  its  proper 
harmony."  Under  these  circumstances  "Mador  of 
the  Moor"  was  produced.  As  a  poem  it  is  rich,  but 
as  a  tale  it  is  naught.  Such,  when  it  first  appeared, 
was  the  verdict  of  the  world,  which  has  never  as  yet 
been  reversed.  The  events  are  too  improbable  even 
for  a  poetical  romance,  and  to  have  been  fully  brought 
about  would  have  required  the  interposition  of  two 
or  three  enchanters,  a  miracle,  and  a  ghost.  Ac- 
cordingly, "Mador"  can  only  be  prized  by  those  who 
have  so  pure  a  relish  for  poetry  of  a  high  order,  that 
they  will  gladly  accept  it  let  its  accompaniments  in 
the  way  of  narrative  be  what  they  may.  Even  the 
best  parts  of  the  story  also  were  decried  as  feeble 
imitations  of  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 

After  having  finished  "Mador  of  the  Moor,**  which 
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was  written  in  a  very  short  time,  as  were  most  of 
his  productions,  Hogg,  who  was  warmed,  not  wearied 
hy  the  effort,  planned  and  commenced  a  rolume  of 
romantic  poems  to  be  entitled  "Midsummer  Night 
Dreams.'*  The  first  of  the  series  was  "Connel  of 
Dee,'*  and  the  second  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun;" 
and  from  these  two  specimens  ereiy  one  will  regret 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent,  and 
prosecute  the  plan  to  the  end.  But  unfortunately 
he  was  OTcmiled  by  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  whose 
judgment  he  placed  the  highest  confidence.  This 
was  Mr.  James  Park  of  Greenock,  to  whom  he 
showed  the  two  poems  in  manuscript,  and  who  ad- 
vised him  to  abandon  the  plan,  and  publish  the 
"  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  as  a  separate  work.  This 
advice  the  Shepherd  adopted — and  then  came  his 
wonted  trial  of  finding  a  publisher.  Having  still  a 
desire  to  retain  his  old  friend  Constable  in  that 
capacity,  he  applied  to  the  great  publisher,  who 
received  him  with  the  following  serio-comic  address : 
— *'  Hogg,  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  feDow !  you 
are  a  man  of  very  great  genius,  sir!  I  dont  know  if 
ever  there  was  such  another  man  bom!"  Seeing 
his  auditor  wince,  he  continued — "Kay,  it  is  all 
true,  sir;  I  do  not  jest  a  word — I  never  knew  such  a 
genius  in  my  life.  I  am  told,  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Queen's  Wake"  last  year,  you  have  three 
new  poems,  all  as  long,  and  greatly  superior  to  that, 
ready  for  publication.  By  G — ,  sir,  you  will  write 
Scott,  and  Byron,  and  every  one  of  them,  off  the 
field."  On  being  brought  down  from  this  flight  of 
banter  to  the  business  in  hand,  Mr.  Constable  ex- 
cused himself  from  publishing  the  poem  on  account 
of  the  large  weighty  works  he  had  undertaken,  by 
which  his  sale  of  any  lighter  productions  would  be 
impeded,  but  proposed  to  transfer  its  publication  to 
Mr.  Miller,  becoming  himself  security  for  the  pay- 
ment, and  offering  also  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  work  through  his  country  agents,  reviews,  and 
magazines.  Hogg  closed  with  an  offer  that  secured 
two  publishers  instead  of  one  in  his  behalf,  forgetting 
a  well-known  proverb  about  stools,  and  Mr.  Miller 
having  agreed  with  the  arrangement  by  which  he 
was  to  pay  £86  for  the  liberty  of  printing  a  thousand 
copies,  Hogg  left  Edinburgh,  expecting  that  the  proofs 
of  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  would  soon  follow. 
But  weeks  elapsed  and  not  a  single  sheet  was  forth- 
coming. On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  poem  had 
been  submitted  to  a  critical  jury,  and  that  their 
verdict  was  so  unfavourable  that  Mr.  Miller  was  un- 
willing to  publish  it  except  upon  compulsion.  The 
Shepherd  indignantly  reclaimed  his  manuscript, 
which  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
the  London  publisher,  upon  the  same  terms;  but  he 
too,  after  consigning  it  to  the  perusal  of  his  friends, 
received  such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  its  merits, 
that  he  refused  to  attach  his  name  to  it  as  the  pub- 


lisher.   Amidst  such  difficulties,  and  nnder  such  evil 
auspices,  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  was  begnidg- 
ingly  published.     Hogg  stormed  as  well  he  might  at 
the  judgment  by  which  the  work  was  already  con- 
demned ;  and  when  checked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Grieve, 
with  the  suggestion,  that  the  literary  people  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  must  be  better  judges  than 
himself,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  long  before  any  of  them  could  write  a  poem 
as  good.     The  fate  of  this  production  did  not  belie 
the  circumstances  of  its  birth.     The  varied  measures 
in  which  it  is  written,  so  happily  correspondent  with 
its  transitions  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  mun- 
dane to  celestial  events  and  emotions — the  wildly 
mystical  and  supernatural  incidents  which  compose 
the  framework  of  the  narrative,  and  which  are  so 
successfully  blended  with  the  realities  of  every-daj 
life — were  as  yet  too  startling  to  the  public  taste  to 
be  either  appreciated  or  welcomed.     Our  literature 
had  not  as  yet  been  permeated  by  the  German  spirit, 
nor  our  imaginations  familiarized  with  the  wild  and 
wonderful  of  De  la  Motte  Foucque,  Hofiman,  and 
others  of  that  Teutonic  wonder-working  school;  and 
the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  had  to  abide  its  trial  before 
a  tribunal  of  hard-headed  metaphysical  Scotchmen, 
and  matter-of-fact  Englishmen — aa  unfavourable  a 
jury  as  could  well  have  been   selected.     We   can 
easily  guess  how  different  the  fate  of  the  poem  would 
have  been  if   published  twenty  years  later;    and 
how  those  who  luxuriate  among  Undines,  Lurelies, 
mesmeric  trances,  and  dual  individualities,  would 
have  turned  to  the  higher,  purer,  and  more  poetical 
conceptions  of  the  "Pilgrims."    We  can  even  well 
imagine  that  were  the  present  world  of  readers  to 
hold  a  new  trial  upon  the  work,  they  would  reverse 
the  sentence  of  their  predecessors,  and  do  nothing 
more  than  justice  to  this  beautiful  production  by 
ranking  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.     But  it 
was  bom  too  soon  to  be  understood  or  appreciated, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  perish  under  the  general  ne- 
glect.    It  sold  heavily  although  favourably  noticed 
in  several  reviews,  and  no  second  edition  was  called 
for.     The  reception  of  the  work  however  was  more 
favourable  in  America,  where  it  was  reprinted,  and 
ten  thousand  copies  of  it  sold.     The  estimate  of  the 
author  himself  respecting  its  merits  is  very  modest : 
"  It  is  indeed  a  faulty  poem,"  he  says,  "  but  I  think 
no  shame  of  it;  neither,  I  trast,  will  any  of  my 
friends  when  I  am  no  more. "     The  poem  of  "  Mador 
of  the  Moor,"  though  earliest  written,  was  published 
at  a  later  date;  but  it  was  even  less  popular  than 
the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  while  neither  of  them 
tended  to  improve  their  author's  finances. 

Thus  far  the  fortunes  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
seemed  to  have  been  mled  by  a  fatality  that  made 
success  impossible.  From  his  lowly  condition,  he 
had  raised  himself  by  sheer  unaided  merit  to  a  high 
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which  not  only  his  present  wants  might  be  relieved, 
but  a  capital  insured  for  his  future  operations.  His 
plan  was  to  obtain  a  poem  from  each  of  the  distin- 
guished bards  of  this  era  so  prolific  of  poetry,  and 
publish  them  in  a  handsome  volume.  That  these 
contributions  would  be  readily  given,  he  did  not 
entertain  a  single  doubt ;  and  that  such  a  collection 
would  obtain  a  profitable  sale,  he  was  equally  cer- 
tain. In  this  case,  he  measured  men,  as  usual,  by 
his  own  standard,  and  judged  them  to  be  as  liberal 
as  himself.  He  accordingly  applied  personally  or 
by  letter  to  Southey,  Wilson,  Wordsworth,  Lloyd, 
Morehead,  Pringle,  Paterson,  and  several  others, 
all  of  whom  sent  him  contributions,  though  Words- 
worth afterwards  reclaimed  his;  Lord  Byron  and 
Rogers  also  promised  to  write  for  the  volume,  but 
sent  nothing.  Byron  at  that  time  was  writing 
''Lara,"  which  he  had  destined  for  the  Shepherd's 
collection,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  change  his 
purpose.  It  was  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  that 
the  Shepherd  chiefly  relied,  of  whom  he  had  never 
asked  anything  in  vain;  but  when  he  applied  to 
him  for  a  poem,  he  was  met  by  a  decisive  refusal 
It  was  in  vain  that  Hogg  expostulated ;  Sir  Walter 
stood  firm,  and  the  other  retired  in  a  towering  rage. 
As  the  success  of  his  project  mainly  depended  upon 
the  expected  contribution  from  Scott,  and  as  he  was 
conscious  that  he  would  himself  have  given  ten 
times  as  much  for  a  friend,  the  disappointment 
preyed  upon  him  so  keenly  that  he  sent  Sir  Walter 
a  very  abusive  letter,  which  commenced  in  a  style 
of  fierce  defiance,  and  ended  with,  "Tours  with 
disgust."  An  estrangement  commenced,  on  the 
part  of  Hogg  at  least,  which  continued  for  several 
months,  and  threatened  to  last  for  life.  "I  could 
not  even  endure,"  he  says,  "to  see  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  felt  so  degraded  by  the  refusal;  and  I 
was  at  that  time  more  disgusted  with  all  mankind 
than  I  had  ever  been  before,  or  have  ever  been 
since." 

This  wrath,  however,  would  not  further  the  pro- 
g^ress  of  his  intended  publication,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  Hogg  began  to  examine  the  stock  he  had  in 
hand.  But  the  poems  would  not  suit  his  purpose. 
They  were  indeed  of  considerable  merit,  as  how 
could  they  have  been  otherwise,  written  by  such 
authors]  but  they  seem,  after  all,  like  other  such 
charitable  contributions,  to  have  been  the  dr^s  of 
the  ink-bottle,  or  sweepings  of  the  study,  sent  in  at 
the  last  moment,  and  to  implement  a  thoughtless 
promise.  While  he  reviewed  them  with  a  despon- 
dent eye,  and  convinced  himself  of  their  inferiority, 
a  bright  idea  occurred  to  the  Shepherd :— it  was, 
that  he  could  himself  write  a  better  poem  than  any 
that  had  been  sent,  or  was  still  likely  to  be  sent 
to  him.  Why,  then,  not  produce,  with  his  own 
pen,  a  superior  collection  in  the  manner  of  each 


writer,  instead  of  this  dull  omnegaUterum?  Under 
a  bolder  inspiration  than  that  of  the  schoolmaster 
when  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  enact  three  worthies 
myself!"  Hogg  commenced  the  task.  He  had 
announced  a  collection  of  poems  to  be  written  by 
the  chief  of  our  living  bards;  and  here  was  an 
imitation  rising  under  his  hand  which  the  world 
would  mistake  for  the  reality.  He  must  have 
chuckled,  as  he  shifted  the  current  of  the  song, 
until  he  had  repeated  the  echoes  of  the  whole  tuneful 
choir,  and  completed  the  concert  behind  the  curtain 
in  his  own  single  person.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  the  whole  was  written  in  three  weeks^ 
and  in  less  than  as  many  months  afterwas  published, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  Living 
Bards  of  Britain."  It  mystified  the  public,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  and  even  when  detection  fol- 
lowed, the  disappointment  was  changed  into  a  laugh, 
and  the  "Poetic  Mirror"  proclaimed  a  dever  and 
capital  joke.  So  excellent  indeed  in  many  cases  were 
the  imitations,  that  the  delusion  might  have  lasted 
longer,  but  for  the  broad  farce  and  caricature  which 
every  now  and  then  escaped  from  them,  like  Hogg's 
own  loud  guffaw.  The  "  Mirror,"  it  is  true,  was  not 
so  successful  as  the  similar  work  by  the  Smiths,  called 
the  "Rejected  Addresses,"  although  the  poetry  of 
the  former  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  latter; 
but  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  £Mt  that  the 
Addresses  were  caricatures  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  as  such  were  received  by  the  public  at  their 
first  outset.  Hogg,  on  the  contrary,  had  raised 
expectations  which  the  g^nvity  of  his  oommenoemeat 
had  not  tended  to  undeceive. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  became  a  member  of  the  Right  and  Wrong 
Club.  The  present  was  still  a  transition  period  of 
Scottish  society,  in  which  much  of  the  wildness  and 
irregularity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury continued  to  linger ;  even  the  embers  of  the 
Hell-fire  Club  were  not  yet  whoUy  extinguished ;  and 
sympogia  were  frequent  among  literary  characters 
and  men  of  mark,  which  only  forty  years  after  would 
have  been  eschewed  by  the  common  people  as  dis- 
reputable. It  was  not  therefore  surprising  that  the 
social  unsuspecting  disposition  of  the  Shepherd 
should  involve  him  in  some  one  of  these  Yortioes, 
and  that  for  a  season  he  should  be  whirled  about  in 
its  giddy  revolutions.  This  Right  and  Wrong  Club 
was  established  one  evening  at  dinner,  among  some 
choice  spirits,  tainted  with  the  leaven  of  the  old 
school,  with  their  entertainer,  a  young  lawyer,  after- 
wards a  distinguished  barrister,  at  their  head;  and 
their  principle  of  association  was,  that  whatever  any 
of  its  members  should  assert,  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  whole  fraternity,  whether  right  or  torong. 
The  idea  was  so  delightful,  that  they  met  next  day 
at  Oman's  hotel,  to  celebrate  the  formation  of  the 
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dab;  they  dined  at  five  o'clock,  and  separated  at 
two  in  the  morning;  and  such  was  the  hilarity 
which  had  preYailed  among  these  mad  reyellers, 
most  of  them  men  of  scholarship  and  genius,  as 
well  as  bacchanals,  that  they  agreed  to  have  a  daily 
meeting  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  sneh  a  paroxysm  could  not  be  lasting;  and 
daring  fi?e  or  six  weeks  over  which  these  quotidian 
meetings  extended,  some  of  the  membeis  drank 
themselves  into  derangement,  while  others  rushed 
headlong  into  engagements  that  ended  in  marriage. 
As  for  Hogg,  whose  head  needed  little  stimulus 
beyond  the  poetry  that  was  in  it,  he  was  soon  laid 
ap  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  was  not  abated 
by  their  sympathetic  visits,  often  made  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  their  meeting  had 
dissolved,  and  when  they  were  in  such  a  hazy  or 
mischievous  condition,  that  they  generally  broke  all 
the  knockers  and  bell-handles  in  the  stair,  amidst 
their  search  for  the  right  door.  Finding  that  in 
spit^  of  their  attentions  their  poet-laureate  did  not 
recover,  the  Right  and  Wrong  Club  held  a  consulta- 
tion upon  the  subject;  and  as  their  deliberation  was 
probably  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  they 
wisely  resolved  to  discontinue  their  meetings  until 
he  joined  them,  and  should  that  never  happen, 
never  to  meet  again.  By  this  resolution,  to  which 
they  stoutly  adhered,  the  dub  was  broken  up.  It 
was  probably  the  last  monstrosity  of  the  kind  by 
which  the  past  history  of  Edinburgh  is  disfigured. 

This  severe  attack  of  illness,  by  which  the  Shepherd 
was  confined  three  weeks  to  bed,  had  almost  proved 
fatal,  and  was  only  surmounted  by  the  strength  of 
his  constitation  and  the  care  of  a  skilful  physidan. 
In  the  meantime.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  heard  of  his 
illness;  and  although  all  intercourse  between  them 
had  ceased,  he  never  failed  to  call  every  day  at 
Messrs.  Grieve  and  Scott's,  to  inquire  for  the 
patient,  on  his  return  from  his  offidal  duties  at 
Parliament-house.  Nor  were  these  mere  calls  of 
ceremony,  for  one  day,  taking  Mr.  Grieve  aside,  he 
asked  him  if  Hogg  had  proper  attendants  and  good 
medical  advice  1  Mr.  Grieve  assured  him  that  he 
bad  both,  and  that  in  the  doctor  the  patient  had 
implidt  confidence.  '*  I  would  fain  have  called  upon 
him,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter,  "but  I  knew  not  how  I 
would  be  received.  I  request,  however,  that  he 
may  have  every  proper  attendance,  and  want  for 
nothing  that  can  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
his  health.  And  in  particular,  I  have  to  request 
that  yon  will  let  no  pecuniary  consideration  what- 
ever prevent  his  having  the  best  medical  advice  in 
Edinburgh,  for  I  shall  see  it  paid.  Poor  Hogg !  I 
would  not  for  all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world  that 
anything  serious  should  befall  him."  Mr.  Grieve, 
as  desired,  kept  the  secret,  so  that  it  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  that  the  Shepherd  by  accident 


got  information  of  this  interview.  He  was  struck 
with  the  kindness  of  Sir  Walter,  and  afflicted  with 
the  thought  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  such  a 
friend,  so  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
attempted  a  reconciliation.  The  result  of  this  peni- 
tent and  relenting  feeling  was  the  following  char- 
acteristic letter : — 

"  To  Walter  Soott,  Esq.,  Castle  Street 

''Oabbiexjb  Road.  Ftbrucay  38, 1815. 

"Mr.  Scott,— I  think  it  is  great  nonsense  for  two 
men  who  are  Mends  at  heart,  and  who  ever  must  be 
so — indeed  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  can  be  otherwise-  should  be  professed  enemies. 

"Mr.  Grieve  and  Mr.  Laidlaw,  who  were  very 
severe  on  me,  and  to  whom  I  was  obliged  to  show 
your  letter,  have  long  ago  convinced  me  that  I  mis- 
took part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  me  you  held  in 
such  contempt,  but  the  opinion  of  the  public  The 
idea  that  you  might  mean  that  (though  I  still  think 
the  reading  will  bear  either  construction),  has  given 
me  much  pain;  for  I  knew  I  answered  yours  intem- 
perately,  and  in  a  mortal  rage.  I  meant  to  have 
inclosed  yours,  and  begged  of  you  to  return  mine, 
but  I  cannot  find  it,  and  am  sure  that  some  one  to 
whom  I  have  been  induced  to  show  it  has  taken  it 
away.  However,  as  my  troubles  on  that  subject 
were  never  like  to  wear  to  an  end,  I  could  no  longer 
resist  telling  you  that  I  am  extremely  vexed  about 
it.  I  desire  not  a  renewal  of  our  former  intimacy, 
for  haply,  after  what  I  have  written,  your  family 
would  not  suffer  it;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that,  when  we  meet  by  chance,  we  might  shake 
hands,  and  speak  to  one  another  as  old  acquaintances, 
and  likewise  that  we  may  exchange  a  letter  occa- 
sionally, for  I  find  there  are  many  things  which  I 
yearn  to  communicate  to  you,  and  the  tears  rush  to 
my  eyes  when  I  consider  that  I  may  not. 

"If  you  allow  of  this,  pray  let  me  know;  and  if 

you  do  not,  let  me  know.     Indeed,  I  am  anxious 

to  hear  from  you,  for  '  as  the  day  of  trouble  is  with 

me,  so  shall  my  strength  be.'    To  be  friends  from 

the  teeth  forwards  is  common  enough ;  but  it  strikes 

me  that  there  is  something  still  more  ludicrous  in 

the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  so  to  be  enemies : — 

and  why  should   I  be,  from  the  teeth  forwards, 

yours  sincerely, 

"Jambb  Hoaor' 

This  curious  epistle,  so  indicative  of  pride  strug- 
gling with  shame  in  confessing  a  fault  and  craying 
foigivenesB,  was  rightly  estimated;  and  Seott,  in- 
stead of  parading  a  lecture  in  return,  answered  by 
a  short  note,  desiring  him  to  think  no  ir.ore  about 
the  matter,  and  come  to  breakfast  next  morning. 
The  pair,  so  strangely  dissimilar,  and  yet  in  many 
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points  80  like,  were  united  once  more,  and  perhaps 
their  renewed  friendship  wius  all  the  stronger  for 
the  interruption.  But  still,  though  desired  to 
think  no  more  about  it,  Hogg  could  not  rest  without 
an  explanation  of  the  quarrel,  and  on  the  day  of 
that  morning,  he  introduced  it,  while  they  walked 
round  St  Andrew's  Square ;  but  Scott  parried  the 
subject.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  the  Shep- 
herd a  few  days  after,  in  Sir  Walter's  study;  but 
the  latter  again  eluded  it  with  such  dexterity,  that 
Hogg  was  left  in  the  dark  as  before,  and  obliged  to 
conjecture  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  other's 
peremptory  refusal  of  a  contribution  to  the  "  Poetic 
Mirror."  This  g^eas,  however,  did  fall  honour  to 
the  character  of  Scott  **  I  knew  him  too  well,"  he 
says,  "  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  there  could 
be  any  selfish  or  unfriendly  feeling  in  the  determi- 
nation which  he  adopted,  and  I  can  account  for  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  that  he  thought 
it  mean  in  me  to  attempt  either  to  acquire  gain,  or 
a  name,  by  the  efforts  of  other  men ;  and  that  it 
was  much  more  honourable,  to  use  a  proverb  of  his 
own,  '  that  every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own 
head.' " 

Apropos  of  the  Shepherd's  quarrels  with  literary 
men,  he  had  another  with  a  person  almost  as  highly 
distinguished  as  Scott,  and  whose  mode  of  backing 
out  of  it  was  equally  characteristic  The  notice, 
which  is  a  brief  one,  is  best  given  in  Hogg's  own 
words.  "Mr.  Wilson  once  drove  me  also  into  an 
ungovernable  rage,  by  turning  a  long  and  ela^rate 
poem  of  mine,  on  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo,'  into 
ridicule,  on  learning  which,  I  sent  him  a  letter, 
which  I  thought  was  a  tickler.  There  was  scarcely 
an  abusive  epithet  in  our  language  that  I  did  not 
call  him  by.  My  letter,  however,  had  not  the  de- 
sired effect :  the  opprobrious  names  proved  only  a 
source  of  amusement  to  Wilson,  and  he  sent  me  a 
letter  of  explanation  and  apology,  which  knit  my 
heart  closer  to  him  than  ever. "  Those  who  knew 
the  late  John  Wilson,  or  those  who  have  only  read 
the  Noctea  Ambrosiana — and  who  has  not] — can 
easily  imagine  the  uproarious  character  of  his  mirth 
when  this  letter  was  received,  the  running  com- 
mentary with  which  he  must  have  ornamented  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  half-fun,  half-earnest,  with  which 
he  penned  his  eloquent  answer  proving  to  the 
simple  Shepherd's  full  conviction  that  the  ground 
of  quarrel  was  a  mere  misconception. 

During  this  year  (1815)  the  poetical  talents  of 
Hogg  were  kept  in  active  exercise,  but  still  appar- 
ently under  their  old  fatality.  A  celebrated  musical 
composer  being  engaged  by  a  certain  company  in 
London  to  supply  suitable  verses  for  some  ancient 
Hebrew  melodies  selected  in  the  synagogues  of  Ger- 
many, applied  to  our  poet  for  original  verses  ap- 
plicable to  the  music,  and  these  Hogg  engaged  to 


furnish  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  stanza.  For  such 
a  task  his  knowledge  of  music  and  love  of  sacred 
song  were  well  adapted;  and  having  furnished  ap- 
propriate verses  for  all  the  melodies,  the  work  was 
brought  out  in  splendid  style,  as  a  one  guinea 
volume.  But  if  it  was  a  profitable  speculation  to 
the  proprietors,  it  was  not  so  to  the  poet,  as  he  never 
got  a  farthing  for  his  pains.  Daring  the  same  year 
he  published  two  volames  of  tragedies,  under  the 
title  of  "Dramatic  Tales,  by  the  author  of  the 
'Poetic  Mirror.'"  As  we  have  formeriy  seen,  he 
had  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  bat  had  not 
got  his  production  so  far  advanced  as  the  door  of  the 
green-room,  and  the  present  attempt  to  win  distinc- 
tion as  a  dramatic  writer  through  the  press  was 
equally  unsuccessful  On  this  account,  his  "Sir 
Anthony  Moore,"  "  AU-Hallow  Eve,"  "  The  Profli- 
gate Princess,"  and  "The Haunted  Glen,"  contained 
in  these  two  volumes,  are  scarcely  known  even  by 
name.  He  was  to  find,  like  many  other  disappointed 
bards,  that  poetry,  although  of  the  lugheiA  excel- 
lence, is  insufficient  to  oonstitate  a  good  play;  and 
that  the  chief  requisite  is  a  striking  story  skil- 
fuUy  told  to  the  eye,  instead  of  well-measured  lines, 
lofty  metaphors,  and  eloquent  moral  soliloqoies. 
Such  has  been  the  prevalent  taste,  at  least  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centuiy,  under  which, 
tragedies,  if  bronght  upon  the  stage,  although  equal 
to  Home's  "Douglas"  or  Addison's  "Cato,"  would 
be  certain  of  a  fate  which  we  care  not  to  name. 

Amidst  these  untoward  adventures  in  literature, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Shepherd  was  to  take 
possession  of  his  little  farm  of  Altrive  Lake.  Being 
in  a  district  so  associated  with  his  early  career, 
and  among  occupations  so  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
habits,  and  holding  his  farm  as  a  sort  of  independent 
lairdship  for  life,  it  seemed  to  open  to  him  like  a 
welcoming  haven,  after  a  long  weaiy  voyage  of 
storms  and  vicissitudes.  As  he  had  now  also  reached 
the  age  of  forty-five,  he  had  attained  the  period 
when  mere  love  of  excitement,  and  of  stirring  enter- 
prise for  its  own  sake,  subsides  into  peaceful  domestic 
habits  and  steady  useful  industry.  And  how  de- 
lightfully he  might  alternate  the  labours  of  the 
field  with  the  occupations  of  a  peaceful  study,  where 
he  could  have  subjects  of  his  own  choosing,  and  his 
own  time  and  mode  of  discussing  them,  independent 
alike  of  publishers,  bookseUers,  and  reviewers !  But 
one  Uttle  transaction  yet  remained  before  he  could 
be  done  with  publishers  for  ever.  It  was  necessary 
to  stock  his  farm,  and  there  was  only  one  capital  on 
which  he  could  draw  for  the  purpose.  The  idea 
occurred  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Black- 
wood [Ebony],  that  the  object  could  be  attained  by  a 
new  edition  of  the  "Queen's  Wake,"  broaght  out 
in  a  splendid  style,  and  with  suitable  decorations,  at 
a  guinea  each  copy ;  and  accordingly,  the  fifth  edi- 
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tion,  in  royal  octaro,  with  plates,  was  published, 
while  the  sale  was  promoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  3ir.  Blackwood,  Mr.  David 
Bridges,  jnnr.,  and  other  influential  gentlemen. 
The  sentiments  of  Six  Walter  upon  this  plan,  and 
his  short  account  of  the  past  life  and  present  pros- 
pects of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  are  thus  given  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Montagu,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bucclench : — 

"AHBOnFOBD,  JvM  8, 1817. 

"My  dkab  Lobd, — I  am  honoured  with  your 
letter,  and  wiU  not  fail  to  take  care  that  the  Shep- 
herd profits  by  your  kind  intentions  and  those  of 
Lady  Montagu.  This  is  a  scheme  which  I  did  not 
devise,  for  I  fear  it  will  end  in  disappointment,  but 
for  which  I  have  done,  and  will  do,  all  I  possibly 
can.  There  is  an  old  toying  of  the  seamen's,  '  every 
man  is  not  bom  to  be  a  boatswain,'  and  I  think  I 
hare  heard  of  men  bom  under  a  sixpenny  planet, 
and  doomed  never  to  be  worth  a  groat.  I  fear  some- 
thing of  this  vile  sixpenny  influence  had  gleamed 
in  at  the  cottage  window  when  poor  Hogg  first  came 
squeaking  into  the  world.  All  that  he  made  by 
his  original  book  he  ventured  on  a  flock  of  sheep,  to 
drive  into  the  Highlands,  to  a  farm  he  had  taken 
there,  but  of  which  he  could  not  get  possession, 
so  that  all  the  stock  was  ruined  and  sold  to  disad- 
vantage. Then  he  tried  another  farm,  which  proved 
too  dear,  so  that  he  fairly  broke  upon  it.  Then  put 
forth  divers  publications,  which  had  little  sale,  and 
brought  him  accordingly  few  pence,  though  some 
praise.  Then  came  this  "  Queen  s  Wake,"  by  which, 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  made  from  £100  to  £200 
for  there  were,  I  think,  three  editiona— when  lo! 
his  bookseller  turned  bankrupt,  and  paid  him  never 
a  penny.  The  duke  has  now,  with  his  wonted 
generosity,  given  him  a  cosie  bield,  and  the  object 
of  the  present  attack  upon  the  public,  is  to  get,  if 
possible,  aa  much  cash  together  as  will  stock  it. 
But  no  one  has  loose  guineas  now  to  give  poor  poets> 
and  I  greatly  doubt  the  scheme  succeeding,  unless 
it  is  more  strongly  patronized  than  can  almost  be 
expected.  In  bookselling  matters,  an  author  must 
either  be  the  conjuror  who  commands  the  devil,  or 
the  witch  who  serves  him — and  few  are  they  whose 
situation  is  sufficiently  independent  to  enable  them  to 
assume  the  higher  character;  and  this  is  injurious 
to  the  indigent  author  in  every  respect,  for  not  only 
is  he  obliged  to  turn  his  pen  to  every  various  kind 
of  composition,  and  so  to  injure  himself  with  the 
public  by  writing  hastily,  and  on  subjects  unfitted 
for  his  genius;  but  moreover,  these  honest  gentle- 
men, the  booksellers,  from  a  natural  association, 
consider  the  books  as  of  least  value,  which  they  find 
they  can  get  at  least  expense  of  copy-money,  and 
therefore  are  proportionally  careless  in  pushing  the 
sale  of  the  woriL.     Whereas,  a  good  round  sum  out 


of  their  purse,  like  a  moderate  rise  of  rent  on  a  farm, 
raises  the  work  thus  acquired  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
serves  as  a  spur  to  make  them  clear  away  every 
channel,  by  which  they  can  discharge  their  quires 
upon  the  public.  So  much  for  bookselling,  the 
most  ticklish,  and  unsafe,  and  hazardous  of  all  pro- 
fessions, scarcely  with  the  exception  of  horse-jockey- 
ship." 

The  work  appeared  in  due  time,  illustrated  with 
all  the  embellishments  of  the  press,  and  dedicated 
to  Britain's  hope,  the  soon  to  be  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte.  Of  the  success  of  this  new  edition  of  the 
"  Queen's  Wake"  as  a  mercantile  speculation  we  have 
no  distinct  account;  and  from  this  silence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  proved  a  failure,  or  at  least  that  the 
profits  were  slow  in  coming.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
poet  was  snugly  located  in  a  humble  but  independ- 
ent home  at  his  Altrive  farm.  His  habitation  was 
the  cottage  of  the  former  tenant,  and  consisted  of  only 
two  principal  apartments,  a  hut  and  a  hen,  one  of 
which  was  the  kitchen,  while  the  other  served  both 
for  parlour  and  bedroom.  The  surrounding  country 
was  more  picturesque  than  fertile^  and  contained  a 
somewhat  scanty  population ;  but  to  make  amends 
for  these  drawbacks,  there  were  no  toll-bars  to  in- 
terrupt the  sentimental  meditations  of  the  tourist 
in  carriage  or  on  horseback  by  a  sordid  demand 
upon  his  purse— nor  milestones,  to  measure  out  his 
enjoyment  like  a  bale  of  cloth  over  the  counter, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  so  much  per  yard. 
There  were  not  even  raral  hostels  where  the  tra- 
veller might  halt  for  refreshment;  but  at  every  cot- 
tage he  could  get  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  such 
fare  as  it  contained,  and  be  quit  of  the  obligation, 
by  telling  the  news  of  the  day.  If  he  was  dainty 
and  curious  in  his  search  after  creature  comforts, 
he  could  find  milk  and  honey,  and  trout  and  lamb ; 
and  if  he  asked  any  maiden  whom  he  met  for  a 
draught  of  water,  he  received  one  of  milk  instead. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  trae  children  of  the  soil, 
whose  individual  existence  was  identified  with  the 
scenery  around  them ;  and  of  eveiy  rock  or  stream 
the  shepherds  could  tell  the  stoiy  with  which  it 
might  be  connected,  from  the  days  of  Robert  Bmoe 
to  those  of  Peden  and  the  Covenant.  In  a  land 
and  among  a  people  so  congenial  to  his  own  heart, 
why  did  not  Hogg  renounce  cities  for  ever,  and  re- 
sume that  pastoral  life  to  which  his  affectionate  re- 
membrances had  never  ceased  to  cling?  But  he 
had  committed  himself  to  a  life  of  literature  until  it 
was  too  late  to  begin  life  anew.  He  had  also  ac- 
quired an  amount  of  fame  as  an  author  which  many 
would  have  given  life  itself  to  purchase ;  and  the 
desire  to  increase  or  even  to  maintain  it,  was  to  him 
of  greater  importance  than  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
the  bargainings  of  the  cattle-market.  Indepen- 
dently also  of  his  confirmed  intellectual  habits,  the 
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pressure  of  circumatances  from  without  frequently 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  be- 
come a  sojourner  at  £dinbui:gh,  when  his  wishes 
would  have  detained  him  at  Altrive.  In  this  manner 
his  time  continued  to  be  divided  between  the  town 
and  the  country,  and  his  rural  occupations  to  be 
mixed  with  the  composition  of  songs,  tales,  and 
novels,  and  the  correction  of  proof-sheets.  But 
would  it  have  been  desirable  that  the  Scottish  Theo- 
critus, who  had  charmed  the  world  with  his  lays, 
should  have  thrown  his  harp  into  St  Mary's  Loch, 
because  it  interfered  with  the  profits  of  his  beeves 
and  muttons  1  Those  censorious  j  udges  who  blamed 
him  because  he  did  not  become  wholly  a  sheep- 
farmer,  would  probably  have  been  the  loudest  in 
their  outcry  against  him  had  he  adopted  such  a 
course.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  society  itself 
had  deprived  poor  Hogg  of  the  power  of  choioe;  for 
even  when  he  retired  from  the  world,  the  world 
went  in  chase  of  him,  and  hunted  him  out.  He 
was  not  only  a  literary  celebrity,  but  a  literary 
marvel ;  and  many  who  had  been  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  were  impatient  to 
see  with  their  own  bodily  eyes  the  veritable  shep- 
herd by  whom  it  had  been  written.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  wandering  myth,  by 
becoming  stationary  at  Altrive^  tourists  from  far  and 
near,  in  chariots  or  on  foot,  repaired  to  his  cottage, 
in  many  cases  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  their 
own  littleness,  by  boasting  of  their  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  such  a  poet,  and  retailing  his  sayings 
and  conversationa  And  for  all  these  intruders,  the 
warm  gpiileless  heart  of  the  Shepherd  had  a  wel- 
come, even  although  they  engrossed  his  time,  and 
made  attention  to  his  daily  pursuits  impossible. 

Among  the  more  important  and  agreeable  of  these 
visits,  was  one  from  David  Wilkie.  This  eminent 
artist  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  deline- 
ator of  rural  Scottish  life;  and  after  a  long  absence 
froni  Scotland,  he  returned  to  it  in  1817,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  his  countrymen, 
who  were  proud  of  his  talents  and  the  national 
spirit  that  had  animated  his  pencil.  After  a  sojourn 
of  some  days  at  Abbotsford  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Wilkie  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  author  of  the 
<' Queen's  Wake,"  travelled  through  the  pictur- 
esque valleys  of  Ettrick  toward  the  poet's  cottage, 
with  William  Laidlaw  for  his  guide.  Their  arrival 
was  at  a  propitious  time,  for  Hogg  was  in  high  glee 
in  consequence  of  a  flattering  letter  from  Blackwood 
the  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  famous 
**  Chaldee  Manuscript. "  He  received  the  visitors  in 
his  kitchen,  which  was  the  choicest  part  of  the  house, 
but  better  furnished  than  such  places  usually  are,* 
and  aa  it  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  he  bestirred 
himself  to  prepare  for  them  a  good  substantial 
breakfast     The  kettle  was  hung  over  a  clear  peat 


fire,  and  soon  began  to  simmer;  Hogg  explored, 
and  emptied  the  best  of  his  larder,  and  sent  his  ser- 
vant maid,  a  shepherdess,  to  borrow  some  loaf  bread, 
to  which  she  added  a  supply  of  the  never-failing 
oatmeal  cakes.  While  he  was  thus  bustling  about, 
he  heard  Laidlaw  and  the  stranger  talking  about 
scenery,  cottages,  and  the  picturesque,  at  which  he 
started,  and  turning  to  his  old  friend,  exclaimed 
with  an  eager  look,  "This  is  no  the  great  Mr. 
Wilkie  1"  "  It's  juist  the  great  Mr.  Wilkie,  Hogg," 
replied  Laidlaw.  The  artist's  hand  was  immediately 
in  the  Shepherd's  grasp,  who  at  the  same  time  cried, 
with  eyes  that  gleamed  with  delight,  ''Mr. 
Wilkie,  I  cannot  tell  how  proud  I  am  to  see  you  in 
my  house — and  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  are  so 
young  a  man!"  Never  had  the  artist,  though 
mingling  with  the  highest  society,  received  such  a 
flattering  and  yet  delicate  commendation.  The 
breakfast  that  followed  was  such  as  would  have  de- 
lighted an  epicure  tourist  after  a  morning's  jonmey 
among  mountain  scenery,  its  chief  articles  consist- 
ing of  rizzar'd  trouts  from  the  Yarrow,  and  a  fry 
of  parrs,  a  peculiarly  delicious  kind  of  fish  from 
Douglas  Bum.  When  Laidlaw  afterwards  gave  an 
account  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  words  with  which 
Hogg  welcomed  the  artist,  Soott  was  so  struck  with 
them,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  The  fellow !  it  was  the 
finest  compliment  erer  paid  to  man ! " 

From  a  passing  notice  in  the  foregoing  incident, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Shepherd  had  already  be- 
come identified  with  Blackwood's  Magadne ;  and  as 
his  connection  with  that  celebrated  periodical  was  an 
important  event  in  his  literary  life,  some  detail  of 
the  circumstances  which  connected  him  with  the 
birth  of  Maga,  and  its  early  history,  may  here  be 
briefly  stated.  From  his  practice  as  editor  of  the 
Spy  Hogg  had  naturally  acquired  a  love  of  that 
discursive  and  miscellaneous  sort  of  writing:  it 
gave  a  more  ample  swing  to  the  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  could  be  better  prosecuted  by  fits  and 
starts,  than  the  all-day  and  every -day  task  of  months 
or  years;  and  committed  as  he  felt  himself  to 
authorship  as  a  profession,  both  his  temperament 
and  his  habits  were  more  at  home  in  dashing  off  an 
article  at  a  heat,  than  enduring  the  bondage  and 
study  of  a  long-continued  woik  whether  in  prose  or 
poetry.  It  will  be  judged,  also,  from  his  sanguine 
disposition,  that  he  was  little  apt  to  be  daunted  by 
failure,  and  therefore  the  extinction  of  the  Spy,  in- 
stead of  deterring,  only  braced  him  for  a  fresh 
attempt  He  would  try  again,  and  he  would  be 
luckier  next  time.  He  discussed  with  his  literary 
friends  the  project  of  a  new  magazine  that  should 
supersede  the  worn -out  periodicals  of  the  day ;  and 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  who  had  contemplated  a 
similar  adventure,  he  found  an  able  coadjutor. 
When  their  plan  was  matured,  Hogg  mentioned  it 
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▼hich  his  aelMove  was  wounded,  his  peace  em- 
bittered, and  his  talents  exposed  to  nusoonception 
and  derision.  Witty  though  the  "  Chaldee  Manu- 
script" undoubtedly  was,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  that  he  had  never  written  a  line  of  it. 

Having  already  published  as  much  poetry  as  suf- 
ficed to  occupy  five  good  volumes,  it  was  time  that  the 
poetical  field  of  the  Shepherd  should  lie  fallow  for  a 
season.  To  this  he  was  the  more  inclined  from  the 
failure  of  his  dramas,  which  made  him  apprehend 
the  same  fate  to  whatever  poetry  he  might  produce. 
But  his  pen  the  while  could  not  lie  idle,  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  write  stirring  popular  tales  as 
well  as  good  verses.  He  had  also  before  him  the 
example  of  the  Great  Unknown,  who  after  reign- 
ing for  years  as  the  prince  of  poets,  had  now  be- 
come the  king  of  novelists.  Accordingly  during  this 
same  year  (1817),  he  published  the  "Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck  and  other  Tales"  in  two  volumes.  In  the 
preceding  year  Scott  had  published  his  novel  of 
"  Old  Mortality,"  which  had  delineated  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  in  such  an  unfavourable  light  as  awoke 
a  keen  religious  controversy ;  and  a  tale  written  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  was  welcomed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
"good  old  cause,"  as  a  counteractive  to  the  formid- 
able novel  of  the  author  of  Waverley.  But  the 
world  at  laige  did  not  adopt  so  favourable  a  view  of 
the  case :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
"Brownie"  was  but  a  humble  copyist  of  "Old 
Mortality,"  and  had  followed  the  latter  as  the  jackal 
does  the  lion,  to  glean  up  the  plentiful  scraps  which 
the  other  had  left  behind  him.  Hogg  was  indig- 
nant at  this  suspicion,  and  in  his  autobiography  de- 
clares it  to  be  utterly  groundless.  This  tale  was 
written,  he  assures  us,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  of- 
fered to  Blackwood  in  1816,  so  that  had  it  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  it  would  have  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Old  MorUUty."  "  This,"  he  complacently 
observes,  "  would  effectually  have  freed  me  from  the 
stigma  of  being  an  imitator,  and  brought  in  the 
author  of  the '  Tales  of  My  Landlord  *  as  an  imitator  of 
me."  The  priority  of  "  Old  Mortality"  was  not  the 
only  annoyance  which  the  author  of  the  "  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck"  had  to  endure  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  selected,  as  he  tells  us,  the  redoubtable  Balfour 
of  Burley  as  his  hero,  but  was  obliged  to  substitute 
for  him  John  Brown  of  Caldwell,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  story.  With  the  same  desire  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  imitation,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extract  Clavers  from  the  tale,  but  found  this  im- 
possible. With  his  earliest  version  of  the  Brownie, 
Hogg  presented  his  "  Bridal  of  Polmood,"  to  be  pub- 
lished as  an  accompaniment  of  the  other,  but  this 
tale  Blackwood  rejected;  and  when  Hogg  supplied 
the  other  tales  in  its  place,  that  of  "The  Wool- 
gatherer"  was  like  to  be  rejected  also.     The  readers 


of  Hogg's  prose  works  will  little  sympathize  with 
the  judgment  of  the  critic,  whoever  he  might  be,  who 
demurred  at  the  adoption  of  such  an  admirable 
sketch,  and  we  can  understand  the  indignation  of 
its  author  on  the  subject,  although  his  views  are 
somewhat  extreme.  He  thus  gives  his  sentiments 
on  the  occasion,  and  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  in  the  right:  "I  would  never 
object  trusting  a  bookseller,  were  he  a  man  of  any 
taste;  for  unless  he  wishes  to  reject  an  author  alto- 
gether, he  can  have  no  interest  in  asserting  what  he 
does  not  think.  But  the  plague  is,  they  never  read 
works  thenuelves,  but  give  them  to  their  minions, 
with  whom  there  never  fails  to  lurk  a  literary 
jealousy;  and  whose  suggestions  may  uniformly  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  the  truth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  that  I  have  always  been  looked  on  by 
the  learned  part  of  the  community  as  an  intrader  in 
the  paths  of  literature,  and  every  opprobrium  has 
been  thrown  on  me  from  that  quarter.  The  truth 
is,  that  I  am  so.  The  walks  of  learning  are  occu- 
pied by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  who  deem  that  pro- 
vince their  own  peculiar  right;  else,  what  would  avail 
all  their  dear-bought  collegiate  honours  and  d^^rees  1 
No  wonder  that  they  should  view  an  intruder,  from 
the  humble  and  despised  ranks  of  the  community, 
with  a  jealous  and  indignant  eye,  and  impede  his 
progress  by  every  means  in  their  power."  Unfor- 
tunate, simple-hearted  Shepherd !  His  whole  life 
was  a  battle  with  careless  publishers  who  could  not 
appreciate  his  worth,  and  envious  critics  who  la- 
boured to  decry  it ;  while  the  indifferent  success  of  his 
many  productions,  as  compared  with  their  obvious 
merits,  gave  some  show  of  truth  to  his  conclusions. 
But  the  remedy  he  proposes  would  throw  all  Pater- 
noster Bow  into  brain-fever  or  paralysis.  What 
publisher  could  be  such  a  universal  genius  as  to 
analyze  every  MS.  submitted  to  his  acceptance,  or 
so  strong  and  patient  as  to  undergo  such  a  task? 
They  wiU  continue  to  confide  in  the  judgment  of 
the  learned  and  critical,  though  the  verdict  must 
occasionally  be  a  wrong  one,  and  themaelves  the 
losers  by  adopting  it. 

The  next  literary  task  of  Hogg  was  of  an  editorial 
and  antiquarian  character.  What  was  called  the 
tartan  fever,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  originated, 
and  which  royalty  afterwards  adopted  and  matured, 
was  now  in  its  first  flush ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  London,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
being  in  the  chair,  a  proposal  was  made  to  collect 
the  Jacobite  songs  of  Scotland,  and  the  traditions 
with  which  they  were  connected.  Into  this  con- 
genial undertaking  the  Shepherd  gladly  entered; 
and  from  his  Jacobite  sympathies,  his  taste  and  ex- 
perience in  the  poetical  department  of  song-making, 
and  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  Highlands,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  one  better 
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clear  of  all  inadTertendea."  Snch  ia  the 
Shepherd's  apology;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
thought  to  remoTe  the  offence,  it  ia  aafficient  to  ab- 
soItc  him  of  the  design  to  offend.  And  after  all, 
what  ia  the  amount  of  the  offending  1 — A  few  coaiae 
or  profane  words,  in  keeping  with  those  who  uttered 
them,  and  which  when  culled  from  all  his  wriUngB 
would  scarcely  amount  to  a  dozen  of  printed  linea.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  works  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd should  be  inadmissible  into  families,  through 
a  foult  in  which  cTery  contemporary  author  was  as 
culpable  as  himselt  In  the  present  edition  we  hare 
permitted  these  obnoxious  words  to  retire;  and  this 
the  more  that  their  presence  waa  scarcely  neceasaiy, 
while  their  absence  will  be  unfelt. 

The  year  1 820  constituted  an  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  James  Hogg.  Since  1 818,  when  the ' '  Queen's 
Wake"  was  produced,  he  had  m^mM^jH^  his  industry 
by  the  production  of  fifteen  volumes.  His  name 
waa  now  a  household  word  not  only  in  the  lordly 
mansion  but  the  peasant's  hut;  and  while  regarded 
by  the  learned  and  the  great  as  one  of  the  true 
aristocracy  of  genius,  he  was  contemplated  with  love 
and  reneration  by  his  old  rustic  associates,  who, 
while  they  wondered  at  his  career,  were  proud  of  him 
as  the  ornament  of  their  own  class,  and  the  vindi- 
cator of  their  claims  to  the  rights  of  men  and  dtij^ns. 
And  as  yet,  though  he  numbered  years  not  a  few, 
his  step  was  as  strong  and  his  spirit  as  buoyant 
aa  ever;  the  world  still  lay  before  him,  and  only 
half  of  his  career  waa  ended.  He  had  also  built  for 
himself  a  handsome  cottage  upon  his  farm ;  while 
his  aged  parents,  whom  he  had  supported  to  the  last, 
had  passed  away  in  a  ripe  old  age,  rejoidng  in  the 
fame  and  success  of  their  son.  In  snch  a  situation 
his  next  step  was  obvious:  it  was  to  become  a 
husband.  In  1820  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Phillips,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Phillips  of  Lang- 
bridge-moor  in  Annandale.  No  choice  which  he 
ever  made  was  so  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
fortunate. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  partner  of  a  rank  superior 
to  his  own  original  condition,  the  Shepherd's  old 
ambition  for  farming  revived  in  a  greater  d^;ree 
than  ever.  He  had  now  a  more  respectable  position 
to  maintain,  as  well  as  one  more  stable  than  he 
could  secure  by  authorship;  while  his  farm  of  Altrive 
Lake,  although  so  cheaply  held,  consisted  of  little 
more  than  seventy  acres,  most  of  them  unproductive. 
He  resolved  to  rent  a  larger  farm,  and  with  this 
view  hegSLD.  to  call  in  the  debts  due,  or  that  soon 
would  be  due  to  him,  from  his  various  publishers, 
to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  which  was 
added  the  expectation  of  an  equal  amount  from  his 
father-in-law,  as  his  wife's  portion.  He  now  signi- 
fied his  wishes  to  Lord  Montagu,  the  head  trustee 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  was 


offered  the  fium  of  Mount-Benger,  which  adjdned 
that  of  Lake  Altrive.  Notwithstanding  the  readi- 
ness of  the  offer  it  did  not  suit  his  wishes,  as  the 
place,  during  the  six  preceding  years,  had  mined 
two  skilful  sgriculturists  who  had  snocessivdy  farmed 
it.  His  prudent  misgivings  were  in  this  caae  over- 
ruled by  his  unwise  advisers,  who  represented  to  him 
that  no  tenants  on  the  Bucdeuch  estates  were  ever 
allowed  to  be  great  losers ;  and  that  even  if  he  could 
not  make  the  rent  by  farming,  he  could  do  it  by 
writing.  He  allowed  himsdf  to  be  persuaded,  and 
took  a  lease  of  Mount-Benger  for  nine  years. 

He  now  commenced  farming  on  a  large  scale  with 
a  thousand  pounds  of  capital,  his  literary  debts 
having  been  promptly  paid;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced,  than  his  ill  luck  resumed  its  ascendency. 
The  farm  required  a  stocking  of  one  thousand  sheep 
at  a  time  when  they  cost  thirty  shillings  a  head. 
Then,  it  required  twenty  cows,  five  horses,  with 
farming  utensils  of  all  sorts,  crop,  manure,  draining, 
fendng,  building— expenses  that  soon  swallowed 
up  his  capital,  as  it  would  have  done  thrice  the 
amount.  To  all  this  were  added  certain  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  had  unexpectedly  befaDen 
his  father-in-law,  by  which  his  expectations  in  that 
quarter  were  disappointed.  He  had  recourse  to  his 
pen,  and  during  the  next  two  years  realized  by  his 
writings  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  besides 
smaller  sums  paid  in  cash ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
outset  continued  to  cling  to  him,  so  that  every 
struggle  sunk  him  deeper  in  the  mire.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  his  farming  wMle  the  lease  of  Mount- 
Benger  lasted;  and  when  it  expired,  live  stock  had 
declined  one  half  in  value,  and  he  was  left  without 
sixpence  in  the  world.  This  impoverished  condition 
was  not  new  to  him :  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
the  usual  result  of  every  previous  attempt  to  win 
prosperity  and  secure  it ;  but  he  had  now  a  young 
family  depending  upon  him,  and  at  the  age  of  three- 
score it  was  too  late  to  b^n  life  anew.  "  Altogetlier 
I  find,"  he  says,  "  I  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand 
pounds  on  Mount-Benger  lease — a  respectable  sum 
for  an  old  shepherd  to  throw  away."  It  was  well 
for  him  that  in  a  "sea  of  troubles"  he  was  never 
without  his  cork-jacket  Let  him  be  sunk  down  as 
often  as  he  might,  his  natural  buoyancy  always 
brought  him  to  the  surface.  His  own  testimony  on 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  tells  us  in 
his  Autobiography,  ''It  will  be  consolatory  to  mv 
friends  to  be  assured  that  none  of  these  reverses  ever 
preyed  in  the  smallest  d^ree  on  my  spirit&  As 
long  as  I  did  all  for  the  best,  and  was  consdous  that 
no  man  could  ever  accuse  me  of  dishonesty,  I  laughed 
at  the  futility  of  my  own  calculations,  and  let  my 
earnings  go  as  they  came,  amid  contentment  and 
happiness,  determined  to  make  more  money  as  soon 
as  possible,  although  it  should  go  the  same  way. 
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annual  Border  fair,  held  on  St.  Boewell's  Green  in 
Roxburghshire,  on  the  18th  of  eyery  July;  and  that 
his  absence  from  that  meeting,  so  soon  after  entering 
upon  business  as  a  store-farmer,  would  be  deemed 
imprudent  and  discreditable  by  his  compeers.  "  In 
short, "  added  the  Shepherd, ' '  the  thing  is  impossible. 
But  as  there  is  no  man  in  his  majesty's  dominions 
admires  his  great  talents  for  government,  and  the 
energy  and  dignity  of  his  administration,  so  much 
as  I  do,  I  will  write  something  at  home,  and  en- 
deavour to  give  it  you  before  you  start."  However 
the  refusal  might  be  wondered  or  laughed  at,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Hogg  was  in  the  right. 
Amidst  the  blaze  and  trumpeting  of  a  coronation, 
bis  imagination  was  more  likely  to  be  stunned  than 
called  into  active  exercise;  and  his  expected  Ode 
would  perhaps  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  a 
court-laureate — the  dullest  and  most  artificial  of  all 
poetry.  When  Pegasus  draws  after  him  the  annual 
butt  of  sack,  he  is  nothing  but  a  dray-horse.  The 
Shepherd  was  as  much  at  home  amidst  the  compan- 
ionship and  business  of  St.  Boswell's  fair,  as  Sir 
Walter  was  among  the  royal  pageantries  of  London, 
which  he  could  turn  to  such  good  account.  Nor  was 
the  former  singular  in  his  humble  preference,  as  he 
was  backed  on  this  occasion  by  his  old  friend  Allan 
Cunningham.  Soon  after  the  great  event,  Scott, 
when  in  London,  stepped  into  Chantrey's  studio, 
and  thus  hailed  the  talented  stone-mason  of  Niths- 
dale:  "Well,  Allan,  were  you  at  the  coronation  ? 
it  was  a  splendid  sight."  "No,  Sir  Walter,"  said 
the  other;  "places  were  dear  and  ill  to  get:  I  am 
told  it  was  a  magnificent  scene :  but  having  seen  the 
procession  of  King  Crispin  at  Dumfries,  I  was  satis- 
fied." At  this  Sir  Walter  laughed  heartily,  and 
observed,  "  That's  not  a  bit  better  than  Hogg :  he 
stood  balancing  the  matter  whether  to  go  to  the 
coronation  or  the  fair  of  St.  Boswell— and  the  fair 
carried  it." 

In  the  following  year  (1822),  finding  that  he  was 
Ukely  to  run  short  of  money,  the  Shepherd  betook 
himself  to  his  literary  resources,  and  in  a  few  months 
produced  a  three- volume  novel  entitled  "  The  Three 
Perils  of  Man,  viz.  War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft" 
As  it  was  written  upon  the  spur  of  necessity,  the 
materials,  excellent  in  themselves,  were  incoherently 
brought  together,  and  expressed  in  a  loose  rambling 
style,  unlike  the  generality  of  his  productions. 
"  What  a  medley  I  made  of  it ! "  he  says  in  one  of  his 
frank  confessions — "  for  I  never  in  my  life  re- wrote 
a  page  of  prose  [it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
had  he  done  otherwise];  and  being  impatient  to  get 
hold  of  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 's  money  or  their  bills, 
which  were  the  same,  I  dashed  on,  and  mixed  up  what 
might  have  been  made  one  of  the  best  historical  tales 
our  country  ever  produced  [! !],  with  such  a  mass  of 
diablerie  as  retarded  the  main  stor}',  and  rendered  the 


whole  perfectly  ludicrous. "  This  tale  condensed,  with 
the  diablerie  thrown  out,  is  given  in  the  present  col- 
lection under  the  title  of  "  The  Siege  of  Roxburgh." 
For  his  "Three  Perils  of  Man,"  the  author  received 
£150,  which  probably  only  served  to  tide  him  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  day.  During  the  same  year, 
he  also  bargained  with  the  firm  of  Constable  and  Ca 
for  an  edition  of  his  best  poems  in  four  volumes, 
on  the  strength  of  which  republication  he  reedved 
an  advance  of  £200,  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  accom- 
modated him  with  a  credit  order  for  £100  to  relieve 
him  from  his  present  embarrafl8ment&  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  had  Mount-Benger  been  a  better  farm, 
or  its  tenant  a  better  fiirmer,  he  might  have  become 
a  thriving  agriculturist  But  as  it  was,  nothing 
accrued  from  these  sums  except  unproductive  acres, 
and  sheep  that  would  not  sell,  with  their  natural 
reversion  of  useless  labour,  anxiety,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  it  was  not  from  bad  harvests  and  unsaleable 
live  stock,  that  the  only  annoyances  of  the  Shepherd 
at  this  time  originated,  and  his  irritations  in  the 
capacity  of  author  were  fully  equal  to  those  he 
endured  as  a  farmer.  It  was  BtackwoocTs  Magazine, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  the  chief  originator, 
that  was  now  the  principal  thorn  in  his  side.  The 
wags  who  obtained  and  kept  possession  of  it,  were 
as  distinguished  for  mischief  as  for  talent,  and  no 
person  in  public  life  who  was  distinguished  for  any 
peculiarity,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  or  who  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  their  dislike,  could 
reckon  himself  safe  from  their  aggressions.  Their 
statements  also  were  so  plaus]]>le,  that  their  grossest 
caricatures  were  accepted  for  veritable  portraits; 
and  the  mystified  public,  while  they  welcomed  its 
monthly  appearances  with  a  shout  of  laughter  that 
pealed  from  Caithness  to  Canterbury,  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  their  merriment  was  unreasonable 
or  misplaced.  But  it  was  not  their  enemies  alone, 
but  their  friends  also  who  occasionally  came  in  for  a 
share  of  their  ungovernable  fun,  and  of  these,  Hogg 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain  a  double  share.  His 
rustic  manners,  that  contrasted  with  his  wonderful 
genius;  the  rude  Doric  of  Ettrick,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  thoughts,  rich  with  profound  reflection 
or  poetical  feeling;  his  undoubting,  unquestioning 
credulity,  so  oddly  at  variance  with  his  theoretical 
wisdom  —  these,  and  other  such  contradictions, 
marked  him  out  to  his  unscrupulous  allies  as  an 
exhaustless  subject  for  their  practice,  while  his  kind- 
hearted  placability,  it  was  thought,  would  not  easily 
be  oflTended  with  their  drolleries.  To  work  therefore 
they  set,  and  the  Shepherd  was  soon  astonished  to 
find  himself  the  author  of  songs  he  had  never  written, 
and  extravagances  he  had  never  imagined,  in  the 
pages  of  Blachoood,  so  that  amidst  its  strange  and 
pungent  fare,  he  was  becoming  the  standing  dish. 
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To  ooanteract  their  designs,  he  resolved  that  in 
faiore  his  name  or  designation  should  be  attached 
to  every  contribution  he  furnished ;  but  as  soon  as 
thej  perceived  this,  they  signed  his  name  as  fast  as 
he  did,  and  thus  fathered  upon  him  a  brood  of 
which  he  had  no  cause  to  be  proud.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  complained  and  remonstrated,  for  though 
amendment  was  promised,  the  injury  continued  un- 
checked. The  following  letter,  half-angry,  half- 
playfal,  which  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  will  show  what  he  felt  on 
the  subject : — 

"Altbivb  Lakk,  October  i,  1821. 

"Mr  DBAB  Sir  Waltbb,— Like  every  other  vassal, 
whose  situation  with  his  chief  is  perfectly  understood, 
though  never  once  mentioned,  I  always  sit  wisely 
still,  unlera  either  called  upon  by  you  to  some  great 
weapon-shaw,  or  when  I  find  marauders  and  free- 
booters encroaching  on  my  own  privileges.  In  this 
last  case  I  am  never  behind,  viz.  in  asking  indem- 
nities, although  in  the  former  one  (as  in  the  late 
coronation  affair),  I  sometimes  show  a  little  obstinacy 
to  badge.  I  am  fairly  in  Jamie  Telfer's  situation, 
and  therefore  I  come  lang  eight  miles  bare-foot  to 
Abbot's  Ha'  in  hopes  to  have  a  rise  in  my  favour. 
I  allude  to  the  beastly  usage  of  me  by  Blackwood, 
and  some  new  cronies  of  his.  I  know  not  what  to 
do  with  that  wretch.  He  wiU  neither  answer  a 
letter,  nor  regard  me  one  way  or  another;  and 
though  I  have  a  written  promise,  dated  nineteen 
months  back,  'that  my  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned in  this  way  without  my  own  consent/  yet  you 
see  how  it  is  kept,  and  how  I  am  again  misrepresented 
to  the  world.  I  am  neither  a  drunkard,  nor  an  idiot, 
nor  a  monster  of  nature,  nor  am  I  so  imbecile  as 
never  to  have  written  a  word  of  grammar  in  my  life. 
I  would  not  mind  their  vulgar  injurious  ribaldry  so 
much  on  my  own  account,  but  there  are  other  feel- 
ings now  that  I  am  bound  to  regard  above  my  own, 
where  the  wounds  inflicted  by  such  assassins  rankle 
with  so  keen  a  smart,  that  I  am  unable  to  allay 
them,  and  this  part  of  the  business  I  cannot  endure. 
I  am  assailed  by  letters  from  every  quarter,  urging 
me  to  do  something  in  my  own  defence,  which  I  am 
very  willing  to  do  if  I  wist  what  to  do ;  but  I  am  so 
apt  to  run  wrong,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with- 
out asking  your  advice.  Shall  I  answer  him  in 
print— pursue  him  at  law  (to  which  it  will  soon 
come  if  I  answer  him) — or  knock  out  his  brains  1  I 
must  do  something,  for  I  am  told  there  never  was  a 
man  so  ill-used  in  Britain ;  and  truly  I  do  not  think 
there  ever  was.  ....  Will  you  suffer  your  liege 
yeoman  to  be  guided  this  way,  and  advise  liim  to 
take  all  patiently?  You  were  angiy  at  me  the 
last  time  I  went  to  law,  and,  as  a  small  arle-penny, 
made  me  pay  the  piper  damnably ;  and  though  I  am 


entering  on  it  this  time  without  advice.  Now,  dear 
Sir  Walter,  though  I  have  written  this  in  bed  for 
sheer  amusement,  I  want  a  serious  line  from  you 
what  you  think  on  the  subject.  I  am  lying  sick  of 
the  measles,  and  not  like  to  get  readily  free  of  the 
distemper,  else  I  would  have  been  down  seeing 
Laidlaw,  Lockhart,  and  yourself  this  week,  which 
has  for  several  years  been  the  one  I  always  paid  my 
yearly  homage.     Yours  ever  most  affectionately^ 

"Jambs  Hogg." 

The  answer  of  Sir  Walter  was  the  answer  of  a 
peace-maker.  He  advised  his  irritated  friend  to 
chastise  the;  3  annoyances  by  silence  and  dignified 
contempt — and  assured  him  that  he  would  still  be 
**  James  Hogg"  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  the 
world  at  large,  let  his  tormentors  write  what  they 
pleased.  After  this,  the  annoyances  of  Black- 
woods  Magcusifie  ceased  for  a  time,  but  only  to  be 
renewed  in  the  more  talented  and  popular  form  of 
the  Noctes  ATnbroHaTue.  Of  these  singular  produc- 
tions, and  the  place  which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is 
made  to  hold  in  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
as  they  are  in  every  one's  hands.  He  felt,  indeed, 
and  acknowledged  that  such  was  the  attractive 
nature  of  these  sketches,  that  when  the  NocUb 
ceased,  the  popularity  of  the  Magazine  would  expire ; 
but  he  had  no  wish  that  he  should  be  forced  into 
such  grotesque  postures  in  the  attempt  to  prop  it, 
by  having  the  chief  weight  thrown  on  his  shoulders; 
and  it  said  much  in  behalf  of  his  old  friendship  for 
Wilson,  that  he  endured  the  periodical  infliction. 
But  he  had  no  such  forbearance  for  the  publisher, 
against  whom,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  enten  the 
followii^  protest :  "  For  my  part,  after  twenty  years 
of  feelings  hardly  suppressed,  he  has  driven  me  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  patience.  That  Maga- 
zine of  his  which  owes  its  rise  principally  to  myself, 
has  often  put  words  and  sentiments  into  my  mouth 
of  which  I  have  been  greatly  ashamed,  and  which 
have  given  much  pain  to  my  family  and  relations, 
and  many  of  those  after  a  solemn  written  pronuse 
that  such  freedoms  should  never  be  repeated.  I  have 
been  often  urged  to  restrain  and  humble  him  by 
legal  measures  as  an  incorrigible  offender  deserves. 
I  know  I  have  it  in  my  power,  and  if  he  dares  me 
to  the  task,  I  want  but  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  of." 

Although  the  Shepherd's  loyalty  seemed  to  slum- 
ber in  1821,  when  he  preferred  St  Boswell's  fair  to 
the  coronation,  it  was  only  that  it  might  break  out 
in  full  blaze  upon  the  visit  of  George  lY.  to  Soot- 
land  in  1822.  The  novelty  of  such  an  event  united 
every  class  and  party  to  welcome  it,  and  during  the 
brief  time  it  lasted  the  national  voice  was  nothing 
but  a  universal  huzza.  One  of  the  most  zealous  to 
join  in  the  acclamation  was  Hogg,  and  he  did  it  in 
burning  for  a  mischief  again,  I  shall  not  be  free  of  j  his  own  befitting  fashion,  by  publishing  a  masque  or 
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drama  upon  the  occaaioiL  "It  was  a  theme," 
he  BayB,  **  that  suited  me  to  a  tittle,  as  I  there  suf- 
fered fancy  to  revel  free.  I  got  no  money  for  it; 
but  I  got  what  I  held  in  higher  estimation,  his 
miyesty's  thanks  for  that  and  my  other  loyal  and 
national  songs.  The  note  is  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  I  have  preserved 
it  as  a  relic."  This  cherished  note,  which  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  as  follows  :— 

"  liiLViLLB  Castle,  EDnmmtoB, 
"Thoxaday  HomiDg,   Six  o'dodi. 

"  Mt  diab  Sir  Wai/teb, — My  last  request  to  you 
is  to  beg  you  will  return  thanVs  to  Mr.  Hogg  in  the 
King's  name  for  the  gratifying  proof  of  his  genius 
and  loyalty  which  you  have  enabled  me  to  offer 
to  his  mi^esty.  Adieu,  and  believe  me  sincerely 
yours,  ''  RoBKBT  Peel. 

"  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Bart." 

The  friends  of  Hogg  might  justly  regret  that  his 
offering  was  thus  requited  with  an  empty  compli- 
ment, when  services  so  much  inferior  were  so  pub- 
lidy  acknowledged  and  bountifully  rewarded.  But 
not  even  the  national  exchequer  would  have  sufficed 
to  remunerate  the  excess  of  loyalty;  and  where 
BO  many  were  obliged  to  go  away  empty,  the  Shep- 
herd's habitual  ill  luck  was  certain  to  place  him 
among  the  unfortunates. 

Being  still  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  unlucky 
tenant  of  Mount-Benger  resumed  the  work  of  au- 
thorship, and  in  1828  published  "  The  Three  Perils 
of  Women,"  a  novel  in  as  many  volumes.  Like  the 
"  Three  Perils  of  Man"  it  was  hurriedly  planned  and 
as  hastily  written,  so  that  amidst  much  verbiage  and 
nonsense  it  revealed  the  author's  talents  in  no- 
thing but  irregular  fits  and  glimpses.  Of  this  he 
was  himself  consdous  after  the  deed  was  done,  as 
appears  by  the  following  brief  confession :  "  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  and  absurdity  in  both  the  tales 
of  this  latter  work ;  but  I  was  all  this  while  writing  as 
if  in  desperation,  and  see  matters  now  in  a  different 
light. "  It  served  however  his  immediate  purpose,  by 
bringing  him  £150  for  the  first  edition  of  a  thousand 
copies.  This  attempt  he  followed  up  in  1824  by 
'  *  The  Confessions  of  a  Fanatic. "  It  is  indeed  a  wild 
and  wondrous  tale,  in  the  fashion  of  the  German 
school,  and  might  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Hofiman  himself,  whose  extravagances  it  absolutely 
out-herods;  but  in  excellence  of  plot,  concentration 
of  incident,  and  vigorous  language,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of 
Hogg's  tales.  But  with  all  its  excellence  it  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  public,  and  of  course  proved  a 
failure.  Its  unlucky  title,  which  originally  was 
"  The  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner"  alarmed 
the  religious  portion  of  the  community;   and  on 
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glancing  at  the  work,  they  hastily  adopted  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author,  under  the  pretext  of  ridicul- 
ing fanaticism,  and  expoising  the  errors  of  ultra- 
orthodoxy,  was  assailing  some  of  the  chief  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded 
than  such  a  suspicion,  as  a  perusal  of  the  tale  itself 
will  sufficiently  show.  But  it  was  enough  for  the 
time  to  extinguish  the  ''Confessions,"  and  defeat 
the  expectations  of  its  author. 

During  a  long  period,  the  Scottish  harp  of  the  bard, 
which  he  had  so  worthily  won  at  the  Queen's  Wake, 
had  been  almost  wholly  silent.  But  the  carking 
cares  of  the  worid,  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  beset, 
are  the  caterpillars  of  poetry,  and  one  and  the  same 
grasp  is  not  likely  to  inclose  a  worrying  bill  for 
unpaid  oxen,  and  a  song  breathing  love,  gladness,  and 
tranquillity.  He  was  also  chagrined  at  the  stinted 
rewards  of  his  poetry,  and  compelled  in  self-defence 
to  have  recourse  to  the  more  marketable  articles  of 
prose.  Before  the  failure  of  his  dramatic  attempts, 
he  had  planned  a  r^ular  epic,  and  finished  two 
books  of  it;  but  feeling  as  if  nothing  that  he  wrote 
in  poetry  could  succeed,  he  had  thrown  the  fragment 
aside.  It  was  now  resuscitated  by  the  advice  of 
some  literary  friends,  and  the  whole  epic  was 
finished  in  a  very  short  time  under  the  title  of 
"  Queen  Hynde."  Having  shown  it  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  commended  it  highly,  as  indeed  he  was 
wont  to  do  in  the  case  of  far  inferior  productions, 
the  work  was  published  in  1826.  Being  a  Scottish 
tale,  it  was  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  early  period 
which  he  had  chosen,  it  entered  a  fresh  untrodden 
field,  where  the  rich  and  the  wonderful  in  poetiy 
could  range  undisturbed.  It  was  also  addressed  to 
the  sex  who  are  umpires  of  the  prijce  of  poetiy  as 
well  as  valour,  and  their  sympathies  were  enlisted 
in  its  behalf  by  appeals  sometimes  mirthful,  some- 
times pathetic,  which  fonn  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  whole  composition.  But  "  Queen  Hynde"  did 
not  become  popular.  In  spite  of  its  gallant  northern 
berserkara  and  their  chivalrous  deeds,  its  "fierce 
wars  and  faithful  loves"  which  form  the  grand  staple 
of  an  epic,  and  the  sportive  character  of  Wicked 
Wene,  its  chief  heroine,  whose  tricks  could  set  both 
saints  and  sinners  by  the  ears,  the  ladies  looked 
coldly  on  it,  the  critics  condemned  it,  the  publishers 
proclaimed  it  an  unsaleable  commodity.  And  yet 
both  as  a  poem  and  a  tale,  it  is  full  of  beauty  and 
full  of  interest,  and  those  who  read  it  in  the  present 
day  will  venture  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  their 
fathers  who  condemned  it.  As  for  the  author,  he  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
critics  were  at  fault,  and  this  conviction  he  expressed 
in  the  following  amusing  manner :  "  It  ^  said  the 
multitude  never  are  wrong,  but,  in  this  instance,  I 
must  take  Mr.   Wordsworth's  plan,  and  maintain 
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that  they  were  wrong.  I  need  not  say  how  grieV' 
oubIj  I  was  diBappointed,  as  what  unBucceasful  can- 
didate for  immortal  fanA  ia  not?  But  it  would 
hare  been  well  could  I  hare  refrained  from  exposing 
myself.  I  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  giyen  by 
a  great  number  of  young  friends,  a  sort  of  wor- 
shippers of  mine  (for  I  have  a  number  of  those  in 
Scotland).  It  was  to  congratulate  me  on  my  new 
work,  and  drink  success  to  it.  The  president  made 
a  speech,  in  which,  after  some  laudatory  remarks  on 
the  new  poem,  he  boldly  and  broadly  asserted  that  it 
was  much  inferior  to  their  beloved  'Queen's  Wake.' 
I  was  indignantly  wroth,  denying  his  assertion  both 
in  principle  and  position,  and  maintained  not  only 
that  it  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  'Queen's 
Wake,'  but  I  offered  to  bet  the  price  of  the  edition 
with  any  or  all  of  them  that  it  was  the  best  epic 
poem  that  ever  had  been  produced  in  Scotland 
None  of  them  would  take  the  bet,  but  as  few  backed 
me.  I  will  however  stake  .my  credit  on  'Queen 
Hynde.'  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  plot  should 
have  been  hud  in  an  age  so  early  that  we  have  no 
interest  in  it. "  But  with  all  this  high  and  even  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  its  merits,  Hogg  was  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  he  had  the  whole  world  against 
him,  and  that  it  was  time  to  quit  the  field  This 
he  tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  autobiography: 
"  Having  been  so  much  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  'Queen  Hynde,'  I  gave  up  all  thought  of  ever 
writing  another  long  poem,  but  continued  for  six 
years  to  write  fairy  tales,  ghost  stories,  songs,  and 
poems  for  periodicals  of  every  description,  sometimes 
receiving  liberal  payment,  and  sometimes  none,  just 
as  the  editor  or  proprietor  felt  disposed  " 

On  the  expiration  of  his  lease  of  Mount-Benger, 
the  Shepherd  resumed  his  farm  and  cottage  of  Lake 
Altrive,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  that 
he  had  never  quitted ;  and  had  he  been  an  ordinary 
sheep-fanner,  or  had  he  been  but  left  to  himself,  the 
means  of  comfort  and  independence  with  which  he 
was  still  surrounded  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
his  simple  wants.  He  sat  as  before  rent-free;  and 
although  his  little  farm  was  barren  enough,  it 
could  yield  him  a  moderate  livelihood.  He  could 
also  find  fish  in  the  stream  and  game  on  the  hills, 
and  thus  combine  a  comfortable  well-stocked  larder 
with  healthful  recreation  and  amusement  ^he 
picturesque  water  of  Yarrow  was  only  a  bowshot 
distant;  a  bum  well  stored  with  trouts  ran  past  his 
very  door.  His  house  though  small  was  comfortably 
furnished,  and  in  its  principal  apartment  was  to  be 
seen  the  poet's  library,  a  limited  but  choice  collec- 
tion, and  some  good  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall, 
among  which  was  an  excellent  portrait  of  one  of  his 
children — ^a  likeness  of  his  early  dog  Hector— and 
two  of  Martin's  well-knowp  engravings,  one  of  them 
bdng  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.     In  the  midst  of  this. 


let  us  group  the  hale  active  figure  and  cheerful  ex- 
pressive face  of  the  Shepherd  himself,  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  glance  of 
happy  enjoyment — his  amiable  partner  of  life,  the 
genius  lod  of  the  establishment,  under  whose 
management  the  simple  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold were  a  picture  of  order  and  neatness,  seated 
opposite — ^and  their  young  children  climbing  the 
parental  knee,  or  studiously  spelling  the  lesson  of 
the  morrow — was  not  this  a  world  complete  in  itself, 
and  into  which  care  should  not  have  entered  I 

This  allusion  to  the  Shepherd's  children  may  fitly 
introduce  an  important  personage  in  his  establish- 
ment It  was  one  who  held  the  office  of  family 
tutor.  Such  an  appendage,  in  the  minds  of  our 
English  leaders  at  least,  is  usually  confined  to  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  and  noble,  so  that  to  them  the 
idea  of  a  farmer— and  especially  of  a  small  farmer — 
possessing  such  an  addition  to  his  household  might 
appear  a  toli^pn  of  assumption  and  downright  extra- 
vagance. It  is  enough  to  inform  them  that  in 
Scotland,  where  scholarship  is  prized  more  than 
houses  and  land,  and  where  a  good  education  stands 
foremost  axpong  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  the, 
outlying  farms,  which  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
village  school,  are  often  provided  with  such  an  im- 
portant functionary;  and  that  many  a  farm-house, 
in  which  a  separate  family  nursery  would  be  scouted 
as  a  luxury,  is  yet  provided  with  its  family  school- 
room. And  the  tutor  of  such  a  humble  establish- 
ment—he is  no  mere  starveling,  like  the  poor  usher 
of  an  English  country  boarding-school,  who  is  tied 
to  the  oar,  because  he  hopes  for  nothing  better  and 
IB  fit  for  nothing  else.  Instead  of  this,  he  is  gene- 
rally some  student  in  training  for  the  ministry,  and 
who  has  already  passed  such  a  portion  of  his  uni- 
versity curriculum,  as  amply  guarantees  his  fitness 
for  the  present  office ;  while  his  accomplishments  and 
future  destination  make  him  regarded  by  the  whole 
family  rather  as  an  honoured  guest,  than  a  mere 
stipendiary.  He  uses  his  tutorship  only  as  a  neces- 
sary stepping-stone;  and  for  his  board,  and  a 
small  salary  of  twelve  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  is 
ready  to  teach  not  merely  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education,  but  the  higher  departments  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics.  And  could  the  establish- 
ment of  Hogg  be  without  its  tutor  ]  He  had  often 
lamented  his  own  defective  education,  and  spoken 
of  what  he  might  have  been  and  done  had  his  lot 
been  otherwise;  so  that  when  he  became  a  father, 
and  found  his  children  able  to  lisp,  the  preceptor 
was  invoked,  and  the  materials  for  teaching  prepared. 
This  was  well ;  but  a  drcumstance  characteristic  of 
the  Shepherd's  benevolent  heart,  gave  a  rich  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  whole  proceeding :  he  was  re- 
solved that  the  children  of  others  should  share  in 
the  benefits  of  his  own.     A  building  accordingly,  in 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD, 

KEAB  ST.  MAET'b  LOCH. 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  a  yigorous  effort  was 
made  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
although  the  subject  had  been  previously  mooted  in 
various  quarters.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rogera,D.  D. — by  whose eneigeticenthusiasm 
Scotland  has  been  roused  to  pay  tardy  honours  to 
several  of  her  deserving  sons — proceeded  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  proposed  memorial.  Scotch- 
men at  home,  and,  with  even  more  warmth,  Scotch- 
men abroad,  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  in  a  short 
time  £400  were  collected.  The  execution  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Currie,  F.S.A. 
Scot,  a  native  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  a  sculptor 
who,  like  the  Shepherd  himself,  won  his  position 
by  the  pure  force  of  genius.  .  John  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Rodono,  granted  the  site  chosen  for  the  memorial, 
although  in  doing  so  he  sacrificed  the  spot  upon 
which  he  had  intended  to  erect  a  summer  residence 
for  himself. 

The  monument  stands  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
rendered  famous  by  the  associations  of  the  poet's 
life,  and  by  the  memory  of  some  of  his  sweetest 
fancies.  The  site  is  a  rising  ground  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  about  midway  between  St.  Mary's 
Loch  and  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes.  Below,  the  waters 
of  the  much-honoured  Yarrow  flash  through  bossy 
dens;  broad  glimpses  of  the  lochs  dazzle  the  eyes  in 
sunlight;  whilst  around,  the  mountains  roll  grandly 
upward,  clothed  in  their  many  colours,  bright  green, 
brown,  and  purple,  here  lightened  by  some  rough 
shoulder  of  rock,  or  there  darkened  by  the  black  line 
of  some  gorge. 


"You  se«  tliat  all  to  lonelineis, 
And  ailatioe  aids— though  the  steep  hlllB 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thoiuand  rilU, 
In  tnmmer-tide  so  soft  they  weep 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  to  sleep : 
Your  hone's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  this  solitude." — Marmion. 

In  this  solitude  no  doubt  Hogg  conceived  and,  as 
was  his  custom,  mentally  wrought  out  many  of  his 


poems.  The  statue  presents  the  Shepherd  in  '^his 
habit  as  he  lived."  He  is  seated  upon  an  oak  root 
which  is  clasped  by  a  tendril  of  ivy;  his  plaid  is 
thrown  loosely  across  his  shoulder;  his  coat  closely 
buttoned  up  to  the  large  necktie;  his  right  hand 
rests  upon  a  thick  staff,  his  left  grasps  a  scroll 
bearing  the  last  line  of  the  *'  Queen's  Wake" — 

' '  Hath  taught  the  wandering  winds  to  sing." 

The  poet's  head  is  slightly  inclined  forward,  his  ex- 
pression that  of  earnest  meditation.  At  his  feet 
lies  contentedly  his  favourite  dog  "  Hector." 

The  pedestal  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  enriched 
with  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  while  a  ram's  head 
projects  from  each  of  the  comers,  and  each  side 
contains  within  a  panel  the  following  appropriate 
designs  and  Inscriptions.  The  front  or  south  side, 
the  poet's  harp  surmounted  by  the  head  of  Queen 
Mary  and  a  wreath  of  forest  flowers;  beneath: — 

James  Hogg, 
the  ettrick  8hephebd. 

Bom  1770.    Died  1836. 

On  the  north,  west,  and  east  sides  respectively, 
quotations  from  the  "  Queen's  Wake:" — 

.  KORTH. 

"  OA  had  he  viewed,  as  morning  rose, 
The  bosom  of  the  lonely  Lowes; 
Oft  thrilled  his  heart  at  close  of  eyen 
To  see  the  dappled  vales  of  heaven. 
With  many  a  mountain,  moor,  and  tree, 
Asleep  upon  the  Saint  Mary." 

WEST. 

*  Instead  of  arms  or  golden  creet. 
His  harp  with  mimic  flowers  was  drest: 
Around,  in  graceful  streamers,  fell 
The  brier-rose  and  the  heather-bell." 

EAST. 

**  At  evening  fall,  in  lonesome  dale, 
He  kei)t  strange  converse  with  the  gale ; 
Held  worldly  pomp  in  high  derision, 
And  wandered  in  a  world  of  vision." 

The  statue  and  pedestal  are  of  freestone — the  large 
block  for  the  former  being  a  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 
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Thursday,  28th  June,  1860,  waa  the  date  fixed 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  memoriaL  The  morn- 
ing looked  gloomy,  and  heavy  showers  of  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall  during  the  forenoon.  But  the  gay 
town  of  Moffat  kept  on  its  shutters,  being  bent 
upon  a  holiday  in  honour  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
From  an  early  hour  people  of  all  ages  and  degrees 
swarmed  the  roads  from  different  directions,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  gigs  and  carts,  in  carriages 
and  omnibuses.  One  unawaro  of  the  occasion 
would  have  thought  that  this  must  be  the  day  of 
the  great  Moffat  Sheep  Fair;  for  nothing  else  could 
satisfactorily  account  for  so  much  enthusiasm.  But 
it  was  only  a  people  paying  long-neglected  homage 
to  a  poet!  One  littl^  incident  occurred  in  which 
there  is  an  element  of  pathos.  Three  of  the  poet's 
daughters  were  passing  through  Moffat  on  their 
way  to  St  Mary's  Loch,  and  they  *  *  were  amazed  to 
see  the  shops  closed  as  on  a  Sabbath,  while  up  the 
pass  of  Moffatdale  streamed  multitudes  of  people." 
That  was  twenty-five  years  after  Hogg  died. 

At  Crosscleuch  the  Shepherds  of  Ettrick,  Yarrow, 
Megget,  Tweed-side,  and  Moffat  Water,  with  several 
of  the  Selkirk  burgh  companies  and  others,  formed  in 
procession.  They  marched  towards  the  monument 
to  the  tunes  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  songs,  played 
on  the  pipes  by  Donald  Bain,  piper  of  the  42d 
Regiment.^  About  three  thousand  people  had  as- 
sembled altogether,  although  the  weather  was  still 
unfavourable,  rain  continuing  to  fall  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Standing  on  a  platform  close  to  the  memorial, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  the  Albany  Herald,  Edinburgh,  in 
his  robes  of  office,  proclaimed  the  purpose  of  the 
gathering.  The  Rev.  James  Russell  of  Yarrow, 
who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  prayer;  and  immediately  after- 
wards, Mr.  Andrew  Currie,  the  sculptor,  uncovered 
the  monument  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
spectators.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
at  this  time,  the  clouds  cleared  and  the  rain  ceased. 
Then,  another  friend  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
himself  a  poet,  Mr.  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire,  addressed  the  assemblage: — 

"  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  you  and  I  have 
come  here  to-day  to  testify  our  regard  for  the 
memory  of  a  Shepherd  and  a  Poet,  who  found  among 
these  familiar  hills  and  glens  his  inspirations  and 
his  songs.  A  true  Scottish  poet— not  equal  to  Bums, 
because  no  national  poet  was  ever  equal  to  him — 
but  justly  entitled  to  rank  in  the  second  place,  and 
worthily  taking  up  the  harp  which  he  found  lying  on 
the  grave  of  that  immortal  man.  Thirty  years  ago 
many  of  those  whom  I  now  address  knew  the  Shep- 
herd well.  We  remember,  among  the  things  of  this 
life  that  are  worth  remembering,  his  sturdy  form, 
and  shrewd,  familiar  face;  his  kindly  greetings  and 
his  social  cheer,  his  summer  angling  and  his  win- 


1  He  played  the  Higblandett  up  the  heights  of  the  Alma. 


ter  curling;  his  welcome  presence  at  kirk  and  mar- 
ket and  Border  game;  and,  above  all,  we  remember 
how  his  gray  eye  sparkled  as  he  sang,  in  bis  own 
simple  and  unadorned  fashion,  those  rustic  ditties 
in  which  a  manly  vigour  of  sentiment  was  combined 
with  unexpected  grace,  sweetness,  and  tenderness. 
It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he  ceased  to 
be  seen  among  us,  and  since  a  large  assemblage  of 
sorrowing  friends  bore  him  past  these  waters  to  his 
lowly  grave  in  Ettrick.  But  he  left  the  impress  of 
his  genius  behind  him,  and  when  they  sing  the 
songs  of  Scotland, 


it  I 


By  cottar's  ingle  or  in  ikrmei's  ha'/ 


James  Hogg  holds  bis  place  there,  and  holds  it  well, 
with  Ramsay,  and  Tannahill,  and  Bums.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  gratitude  is  ever  due  to 
him  who  has  touched  the  heart  and  enriched  the 
fancy  of  his  fellowmen,  that  we  meet  to-day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  he  dwelt  for  so  many  years, 
to  inaugurate  a  monument  to  his  name  and  fame. 
And  yet,  in  the  very  act  of  inauguration,  we  can  all 
truly  say, 

" '  Not  as  a  record  he  lAcketh  a  stone- 

We  pay  a  light  debt  to  the  singer  we've  known. 
Proof  that  oar  love  for  his  name  has  not  flown.'" 

After  giving  a  few  details  of  the  Shepherd's  life, 
the  Sheriff  proceeded:  —  "Every  human  life,  in 
looking  back  upon  it,  appears  short,  and  none  so 
short  as  the  lives  of  literary  men,  owing  to  their 
being  marked  in  general  by  few  incidents.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  their  lives  are  the  longest,  if  time  be 
measured  as  it  ought,  not  by  number  of  days,  but 
by  the  number  of  thoughts  and  emotions  with  which 
the  days  are  filled  up.  In  this  view  Hogg  bad  a 
large  draught  of  life.  He  became  a  voluminous 
writer  in  both  prose  and  verse.  His  collected  works 
extend  through  a  large  number  of  goodly  volumes. 
They  are,  of  course,  of  unequal  merit  There  never 
was  a  poet  since  time  began  who  was  not  unequal. 
We  test  genius,  not  by  the  absence  of  defect,  but  by 
the  presence  of  beauty.  It  would  be  folly  to  trouble 
you  with  a  catalogue  of  what  Hogg  wrote.  Many 
of  his  prose  tales  possess  great  graphic  power,  with 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  broad  native  humour. 
He  handled  the  supernatural  with  mucb  force. 
Some  of  his  ghost  stories  are  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere.  He  had  also  a  delicate  fancy  for  sprites 
and  fairies,  and  a  Shakspearian  delight  in  them. 
His  'Shepherd's  Calendar,'  and  other  records  of 
country  scenes,  superstitions,  merry-makings,  feuds, 
joys,  and  sorrows,  are  full  of  life  and  trath,  though 
painted,  perhaps,  more  in  the  style  of  a  Dutch  or 
Flemish,  than  of  an  Italian  master.  It  was  not 
as  a  prose  writer,  however,  but  as  a  national  poet, 
that  Hogg  chiefly  excelled.  The  first  song  he  pub- 
lished, 


*"My  name  it  U  Donald  M 'Donald, 
I  live  in  the  Hielands  sae  grand,* 
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appeared  in  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  It  suited  the  temper  of  the  times, 
the  country  being  then  in  a  ferment  on  the  subject 
of  a  threatened  French  invasion,  and  became  im- 
mensely popular,  though  the  name  of  the  authoY 
remained  long  unknown.  For  thirty -five  years 
from  that  period  Hogg  was  a  constant  writer  of 
songs.  He  scattered  them  broadcast  over  the  land, 
as  nature  has  scattered  her  weeds  and  flowers,  or 
rather  say  her  flowers;  for  some  things  which  the 
careless  call  weeds,  are  to  the  finer  eye  much  liker 
flowers.  The  great  majority  of  these  songs  struck 
a  true  chord,  and  went  direct  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  His  patriotic  songs,  his  Jacobite  songs, 
his  songs  of  Scottish  humour,  and,  above  all,  his 
love-songs,  are  in  many  instances  sterling  lyrics. 
We  have  all  listened  with  delight  to  such  strains  as 
'Flora  Macdonald's  Farewell,*  'Cam  ye  by  Athole?* 
'  My  Love  she's  but  a  Lassie  yet,'  '  The  Broom  sae 
Green,'  '  Charlie  is  my  Darling,'  '  0  Jeanie,  there's 
naething  to  fear  ye,*  'Donald  M'Gillivray,*  'The 
Laird  o*  Lamington,'  'I  hae  naebody  now,'  'The 
Stuarts  of  Appin,'  'The  Women  Folk,'  « A  Father's 
Lament,'  'The  Gathering  of  the  Clans,'  '  Marion 
Graham,'  '  When  the  Kye  comes  Hame/  the  *  Sky 
Lark,'  and  many  more.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
last  I  have  mentioned.  Many  poets  have  sung  the 
'  Sky  Lark,'  but  I  doubt  whether  any  more  beauti- 
fully than  our  Shepherd,  whose  solitary  hours  it 
had  so  often  gladdened.  You  remember  the  opening 
lines — 

"  *  Bixd  of  the  wildeniew. 

Blythesome  and  oomberleM, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  I 

Emblem  of  happinesB, 

Blest  ia  thy  dwelling-plaoe— 
Oh  I  to  abide  in  the  deaert  with  thee  1 

Wild  la  thy  lay,  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  enei^y,  love  gave  it  birth. 

YTheie,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

TVhere  art  thou  journeying 
Thy  lay  ia  in  heaven,  thy  love  ia  on  earth  I' 

"  Many  of  Hogg's  ballads  are  no  less  remarkable 
than  his  songs.  His  « Witch  of  Fife,'  '  Little  Pynkie,' 
the  •  Good  Man  of  Alloa,'  •  Earl  Walter,'  '  Bothwell 
Brig,'  'The  Pedlar,'  'Lord  Derwent,'  'The  Laird 
of  Lairistan,*  and  others,  are  full  either  of  fancy 
and  humour,  or  of  the  old  Border  and  legendary 
spirit  and  vivid  picture-painting.  His  longer 
poems  of  the  '  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,'  'Mador  of  the 
Moor,'  and  'Queen  Hynde,'  were  not  successful; 
but  the  '  Queen's  W^ake'  at  once  commanded  atten- 
tion and  applause.  Its  merits  were  cordially  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  The  poem  of  *  Kilmeny,'  introduced  into 
the  'Queen's  Wake,'  has  been  universally  felt  to 
possess  a  spiritual  and  dreamlike  beauty  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled,  and  probably  never  surpassed. 
These  were  James  Hogg's  principal  achievements, 
and  who  will  say  that  they  were  insignificant? 
Surely  not  you,  the  shepherds  now  listening  to  me, 


and  to  whom,  after  all,  I  believe  he  loved  best  to 
sing.  At  least  it  was  to  you  he  addressed  many  of 
his  happiest  strains : 

"  *  Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  thro'  the  gten, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken: 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name? 
"Tis  to  woo  a  bonnie  lanie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame.' 

If  that  and  other  songs  of  his  have  cheered  you  on 
the  hill-side,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm;  if  they  have 
helped  you  to  think  more  delicately  of  woman's 
love;  if  they  have  made  you  fonder  of  the  land  you 
live  in,  and  happier  in  your  plaids  and  bonnets  than 
some  in  their  ermine  and  purple, — surely  they  were 
not  insignificant;  nay,  they  were  potent  for  good 
both  now  and  hereafter.  As  for  his  love-songs,  in 
particular,  I  for  one  will  not  join  with  those  who 
think  we  may  have  too  many  of  them.  The  Shep- 
herd has  himself  said,\lA'  the  warld  has  been  in\ 
love  at  ae  time  or  ither  o'  its  life,  an'  kens  best  hoo  J 
it  likes  to  express  its  ain  passionj  Let  the  lines 
come  sweetly,  saftly,  and  a  wee  wildly  too,  frae  the 
lips  o'  genius,  and  they  shall  delight  a'  mankind 
and  womankind  too,  without  ever  weaiying  them, 
whether  they  be  said  or  sung.'  It  may  be  that  in 
his  earlier  years  the  poet  is  apt  to  make  love  too 
exclusively  his  theme;  but  time  will  cure  him  of 
that  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault.  Why  should  he  not 
indulge  the  fine  enthusiasm  while  it  lasts?  It  was 
an  enviable  ecstasy  which  prompted  the  wordA— 

" '  Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee. 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me ; 
Supremely  blest  wi*  love  and  thee 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldyl' 

By-and-by  we  think  with  less  indifference  of  '  for- 
tune's gifts,'  and  begin  to  doubt  whether  even 
the  '  Birks  of  Aberfeldy'  are  at  all  seasons  entirely 
comfortable  as  a  trysting-place.  But  let  us  thank 
Heaven  that  we  have  an  occasional  Bums  and 
Ettrick  Shepherd  to  extract  the  spiritual  from  the 
sensual,  and  to  make  the  real  hide,  for  a  season,  its 
diminished  head  beside  the  ideal.  One  pleasant 
result  of  the  Shepherd's  literary  tastes  was  that  they 
introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  many  men  who 
stood  high  in  the  literary  world.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
cherished  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  Professor  Wil- 
son, with  the  warmth  of  heart  which  distinguished 
him,  loved  him  dearly,  mixed  him  up  with  his  own 
genius  in  the  imaginary  conversations  of  the  inimit- 
able 'Noctes,'  and  was  one  of  the  saddest  mourners 
at  his  funeral.  Lockhart  rejoiced  in  his  quaint 
humour  and  curious  originality.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Tennant,  Pringle,  Gait,  and 
many  others,  were  his  intimate  acquaintances. 
Wordsworth  knew  him  well;  and,  albeit  somewhat 
difficult  to  please,  appreciated  his  talents,  and  wrote 
a  monody  on  his  death : — 
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" '  When  fint  deioaodlng  from  the  moorljuid, 

I  aaw  the  stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  ban  and  open  Talley, 

The  Ettriok  Shepherd  was  my  goide ; 
When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered* 

Through  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathway, 

My  steps  the  Border  Minstrel  led. 
The  mighty  mittstrel  breathes  no  mors, 

'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow 

Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes. 
Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits, 

Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fhst  has  brother  followed  brother, 

FrcHU  sunshine  to  the  sunless  landl ' 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  they  have  all  paned ! 

**  'Time  rolls  his  oeaseleiB  course;  the  raoe  of  yore, 
Wlio  danced  our  inftmej  upon  their  knee. 
How  axe  they  blotted  fh>m  the  things  that  be!' 

It  is  strange,  but  let  us  not  call  it  sad.     They 
fulfilled  their  destiny  here. 


tt  t 


Passing  through  nature  to  eternity,' 


and  have  gone  to  fulfil  a  far  higher  one  elsewhere. 
Of  his  life  on  this  earth,  Hogg  has  himself  left  this 
pleasant  record  behind: — *Some  may  think/  he 
writes,  *  that  I  must  have  worn  out  a  life  of  misery 
and  wretchedness;  but  the  case  has  been  quite  the 
reverse.  I  never  knew  either  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  so  uniformly  happy  as  I  have  been;  which 
has  been  partly  owing  to  a  good  constitution,  and 
partly  from  the  conviction  that  a  heavenly  gift, 
conferring  the  powers  of  immortal  song,  was  inherent 
in  my  soul.  Indeed,  so  uniformly  smooth  and 
happy  has  my  married  life  been,  that,  on  a  retro- 
spect, I  cannot  distinguish  one  part  from  another, 
save  by  some  remarkably  good  days  of  fishing, 
shooting,  and  curling  on  the  ice.'  This  hearty  tes- 
timony to  his  domestic  felicity  cannot  but  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  wife,  of  whom  he  was  so  justly  proud, 
and  who  still  survives  him  in  honourable  widowhood 
— to  his  son,  who  has  recently  taken  with  him  to 
another  hemisphere^  ample  testimonials  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  worth — and  to  his  three  daughters,  who 
give,  by  their  presence  among  us  to-day,  an  addi- 
tional grace  and  interest  to  the  inanguration  of 
their  father's  Monument — dedicated,  as  it  is,  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  made  their  home  happy,  and 
contributed,  by  his  writings,  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  his  countrymen.  It  was  long  ago  predicted 
by  the  true  prophet,  Christopher  North,  that  this 
very  Monument  would  be  erected  to  his  honour. 
'My  beloved  Shepherd,'  he  said  to  him  in  1824,  as 
you  may  read  in  the  *Noctes'  for  April  of  that  year, 
'some  half-century  hence  your  efiigy  will  be  seen 
on  some  bonnie  green  knowe  in  the  Forest,  with  its 
honest  face  looking  across  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  up 
towards  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  while  by  moonlight 
all  your  own  fairies  will  weave  a  dance  round  its 

1  The  Shepherd's  son,  Hr.  James  Hogg,  had  only  a  short 
time  before  this  sailed  for  Australia. 
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pedestal.'  And  now  that  Monument  is  there  before 
you,  adding  a  new  feature  to  this  romantic  land; 
announcing  to  all  comers  that  Scotland  never  for- 
gets her  native  poets;  teaching  the  lowliest  labourer 
that  genius  and  the  rewards  of  genius  are  limited  to 
no  rank  or  condition;  upholding  in  its  Doric  and 
manly  simplicity  the  dignity  of  humble  worth,  and 
bidding  the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow,  the  Ettrick, 
the  Teviot,  and  the  Oala  sparkle  more  brightly  as 
they  'roll  on  their  way;'  for  the  Shepherd  who 
murmured  by  their  banks  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own  is  to  be  seen  once  more  by  the  side  of  his 
own  Loch  Mary.  There  let  it  remain  in  the  summer 
winds  and  the  winter  showers,  never  destined  to  be 
passed  carelessly  by,  as  similar  testimonials  too  often 
are  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  cities,  but  glad- 
dening the  heart  of  many  an  admiring  pilgrim,  who 
will  feel  at  this  shrine  that  the  donum  naturoB,  the 
great  gift  of  song,  can  only  come  from  on  high,  and 
who,  as  he  wends  on  his  way,  will  waken  the  moun- 
tain echoes  with  the  Shepherd's  glowing  strains 
wedded  to  some  grand  old  melody  of  Scotland — one 
of  those  many  melodies  which  have  given  energy 
to  the  swords  of  her  heroes  and  inspiration  to  the 
lyres  of  her  poets !  I  now  declare  the  Statue  inau- 
gurated; and  I  ask  you  to  let  Altrive  Lake,  Mount 
Benger,  and  Ettrick  Pen  hear  the  welcome  yon 
give  it 

After  the  address  upwards  of  two  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Scott  of  Eodono,  partook  of  a  banquet  in  a  large 
marquee  erected  for  the  purpose  in  front  of  St. 
Mary's  Cottage;  whilst  the  general  crowd  without 
was  refreshed  with  plentiful  supplies  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale.  Sheriff  Bell  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  marquee,  and  amongst  the  guests  were  five 
members  of  the  poet's  family:  Miss  Hogg,  Mrt. 
Gilkison,  and  Miss  Mary  Gray  Hogg,  daughters; 
Robert  Gilkison,  of  Blackburn,  son-in-law,  and 
William  Hogg,  nephew.  As  soon  as  the  tables 
were  cleared*  the  sides  of  the  marquee  were  raised 
in  order  that  those  without  might  hear  the  speeches. 

The  Chairman  briefly  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
day — the  Memory  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  "It 
is  out  of  the  question,"  he  said,  "to  suggest  that 
this  toast  should  be  drunk  in  solemn  silence.  The 
time  for  tears  and  regret  has  passed  away.  We  now 
rejoice  that  such  a  man  has  been,  and  has  left  his 
soul  and  his  spirit  behind  to  us  in  his  admirable 
works.  I  therefore  propose  that  our  friend  the 
Herald  should  out-do  himself  in  the  cheers  for 
which  he  calls."  Accordingly  the  toast  was  hon- 
oured "with  nine  times  nin&"  The  Chairman  next 
said  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  know  that,  like 
the  trees  and  the  flowers,  though  one  should  decay 
another  starts  up  in  its  place:  though  poets  die, 
others  succeed  them;  and  so  he  introduced  Mr. 
James  Ballantine,  who  read  the  following 

Poem  ur  Memobt  op  the  Ettrick  Shkphebd: 


THa  ETTHECK  SHEPHEttD. 


"  Gok  with  n  nlnbow  ipwi  tha  Ulli 
Tlut  bound  iJta  EiLrick  uiU  thv  T 

Ihit  tnnad  Iba  Bhsphntl'm  md; 

In  him,  thaDDdjing  ■Fur«(Flo«« 


In  fTiMul  lova 
FuTfoaiu  '   " 

'-  Kilmuij  ( 
Andwhl 
Who.  rolia 
L«n  «nh  to  m. 


It  maiili !  with  llghl'bln*  •;■ 
y  cUaoki  jukd  iroldeii  hiUr; 
roar  bnaBII  let  gentlfl  aighl 


.ii(]l]«orii 
1  Ui<  (kf. 


id  bright  u  tha  llmpfd  Leiet 


it.'^-i'-- 


"  And  Iq  yon  gorffaoiu  diadem, 

Tbu  circled  Uvt''  lbnifa«id  fUr, 
B;  fir  tba  richol,  brtghtail  gem 

A  Shaphard  pU&tad  tben ; 
And  ttiil  tbAt  pf^rl  ibJan  tbnugh  tba  t 
That  Addaned  til  bar  Aftar-^aum, 


And  HIS 

bmii  Mug. 

«Bogifin«T^g. 

ttmabyh 

«ral>«,  thafaitriiu 

To-nigh  ( 

•ill  coma  lo  M»rj'> 

Qimdiinlraidjoni 

Tb«cn. 

Tbej-row 

Tcparkle 

And  bar  flnt  Jally  wkngbt  vi 
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"  Come,  Sootland,  orme,  from  rnnir  And  dale. 
From  heathy  hill  and  btrken  ahaw. 
And  lee  in  graen  St.  Max/e  Vale 

A  might  will  ebann  ye  a*— 
The  Shepherd,  as  he  lived  and  mored. 
Amid  the  aoeuee  he  sung  and  loved. 

*'  O !  bleMinga  on  that  graoeftil  Ikne, 
The  offering  of  a  nation's  hearty 
The  olbpfring  of  a  poet's  bsain, 

A  gem  of  native  art. 
While  towers  the  rock,  while  rolls  the  river. 
Sculptor  and  Baid  shall  live  for  ever." 

After  Mr.  Laidlaw,  Bowerhope,  had  sung  an  ori- 
ginal Bong  in  honoar  of  the  Shepherd,  Mr.  Aiichi«on 
of  Linhope  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs.  Hogg  and 
the  Poet'B  Family.  He  said :— ' '  From  earliest  man. 
hood  I  knew  the  Poet,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  him.  I  am  one  of  the  few  sarviWng 
friends  who  followed  his  remains  to  the  tomh ;  and 
although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away — 
though  long  has  been  cold  the  clay  and  green  the 
sod  that  lap  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  yet  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  effusions  of  his  genius  continue  fresh 
and  verdant  as  the  landscape  around  ua.  Fresh  and 
green  as  the  sward  upon  these  hills  now  bursting 
into  summer  are  those  songs  which  he  wrote — those 
'wakes'  which  can  never  die,  and  those  songs  of 
love  which  the  bewitching  scents  of  the  '  Flowers  of 
the  Forest'  first  inspired.  But  I  must  not  go  astray 
from  what  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  my 
toast,  which  is,  '  The  Health  of  Mrs.  Hogg  and  the 
Members  of  the  Poet's  Family,'  in  whose  society  in 
my  earliest  years  I  passed  many  happy  hours;  for 
theirs  was  a  home  where  the  friend  and  the  stranger 
ever  found  an  open  door  and  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
that  welcome  was  not  more  freely  extended  to  the 
first  literary  spirits  of  the  age — to  a  Professor  Wil- 
son, a  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  Wordsworth — than 
to  those  unknown  to  fame,  and  to  their  friends  and 
neighbours  around  them.  Mrs.  Hogg,  kind  and 
motherly  to  all,  rich  in  the  love  of  her  children, 
devoted  to  the  comforts,  the  wishes,  and  the  fame 
of  her  husband,  was  ever  ready  to  second  and  pro- 
mote the  native  hospitality  of  the  bard;  and  with  a 
true  ladylike  deportment  and  a  sunshiny  counten- 
ance, faithfully  and  unostentatiously  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  domestic  circle  which  she  so  much 
adorned.  The  poet's  only  son,  Mr.  James  Hogg, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  man's  estate  than  his  own  good 
conduct  and  the  fame  of  his  father  procured  for  him 
a  lucrative  appointment  in  a  banking  establishment 
in  India,  but  which,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  he  was, 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  obliged  to  abandon. 
But  the  kindness  and  care  of  a  mother  s  home  and 
family  restored  him;  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  he 
is  now,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true-hearted  forester, 
pushing  his  fortune  in  Australia;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  an  amiable  disposition  and  upright  conduct, 
combined  with  talent  and  industry,  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  success,  then  would  the  hopes  of  James 
Hogg  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends  be  speedily  real- 
ized.  Of  the  poet's  four  daughters,  one  died  shortly 


after  her  union  with  a  gentleman  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  her  choice.  The  other  married  daughter, 
whom  I  used  to  know  as  the  Shepherd's  'Wee 
Etty,'  and  who  was  always  privileged  to  sit  upon 
his  knee,  and  called  forth  his  sunniest  smiles,  is 
now  a  happy  mother;  and  I  r^oice  that  she  and  her 
sisters,  and  also  her  husband,  are  amongst  us  this 
day  to  participate  in  our  joy  in  the  midst  of  those 
scenes  which  the  poet  loved  so  well,  and  where  he 
inhaled  so  many  of  his  earliest  and  happiest  inspirm. 
tions.  The  poet's  eldest  nnmanied  daughter,  apart 
from  the  allowance  to  her  mother,  enjoys  a  pension 
from  the  civil  list  of  the  crown;  so  that  the  songs 
which  the  bard  of  Kilmeny  sang  over  Mary  Stuart, 
Scotland's  Queen,  have  found  a  response  in  the 
heart  of  the  Queen  of  England.  And  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  exultation  to  us  all,  that  if  the  poet  died 
poor,  his  genius  proved  his  family's  patrimony — a 
family  worthy  of  erery  public  consideration,  and  of 
every  private  friendship,  and  whose  hearts  must 
swell  with  joy  at  this  day's  proceedings — at  this  too 
long-delayed  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  husband 
and  a  father  they  loved  so  well,  and  who  has  made 
the  name  of  Ettrick  a  household  word." 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gilkison; 
then  followed  ''The  Memory  of  Bums,"  "The 
Memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  and  *<The  Memory 
of  Professor  Wilson" — the  latter  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  who  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Christopher  North,  and  who.  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  where  Scott  first 
publicly  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the 
Waverlev  Novels.  After  due  honours  had  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  "  Wordsworth  and  the  Eng- 
lish contemporaries  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  and 
to  other  poets  of  the  past  and  present,  the  Chairman 
proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,"  to 
whose  exertions  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for 
the  Monument. 

Dr.  Rogers,  in  returning  thanks,  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  the  course  of  his  labour  of  love ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  principal  subscribers  to  the  Memorial, 
said: — "  I  must  mention,  with  especial  honour,  Mr. 
Alexander  Kennedy  Smith  of  Melbourne,  a  native 
of  the  Borders,  who  at  the  outset  subscribed  fifty 
guineas.  Next,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming 
Mr.  Hood  of  Ettrick,  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Bowerhope, 
Mr.  Russell  of  Peebles,  Mr.  Alexander  Bald  of  Alloa, 
the  Rev.  James  Russell  of  Yarrow,  Mr.  Macturk  of 
Hastings  Hall,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Billholm,  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Sword  of  Edinburgh.  Three  of  these  gentlemen, 
namely,  Mr.  Russell  of  Peebles,  Mr.  Bald,  and  Mr. 
Macturk,  have,  I  regret  to  say,  been  removed  by 
death;  nearly  all  the  others  are  present" 

The  toasts  of  "The  Duke  of  Buccleuch."  and  of 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  of  Rodono,"  were  followed  by 
"The  Health  of  the  Sculptor,"  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  James  R  ussell  of  Yarrow.    He  said : — • '  1  claim 
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the  privilege  of  long  acqaaintatioe  with  Mr.  Currie 
aa  a  former  pariahionerj  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  fature  artist  in  his  teens,  sitting  in  the  house 
of  prayer  almost  side  by  side  with  the  living  bard, 
then  past  his  prime.  'The  boy  is  father  to  the 
man/ just  as  'the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought;' 
and  doubtless,  even  at  that  early  period,  there 
were  the  stirrings  of  youthful  ambition  within. 
We  may  say  of  the  sculptor  as  of  the  poet,  'NascUur 
nonfit;*  he  is  the  child  and  nursling  of  nature  her- 
self, for  the  inborn  tendencies  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  develop  themselves,  and  rise  above  the  force 
of  circamstancea.  It  has  been  so  with  Currie  and 
with  Hogg — I  might  add  with  Scott.  All  of  them 
had  oome  to  years  before  breaking  through  the  tame 
routine  of  their  original  vocation^  and  following  out 
what  each  felt  to  be  his  mission.  I  believe  that  our 
friend  had  many  wincings  under  the  yoke  ere  he 
ventured  to  play  the  truant;  that,  solitary  and 
unseen,  he  spent  much  of  the  midnight  oil,  after 
laborious  days,  in  poring  over  works  of  art;  and 
that  he  employed  hours  stolen  from  his  rest  in 
moulding  the  plastic  clay,  or  the  more  lasting  wood, 
into  forms  of  life  and  fancy  and  beauty.  It  was  a 
bold  step  for  a  family-man  to  take,  to  forsake  the 
mechanical  trade  to  which  he  was  trained,  and  carve 
out  for  himself  a  different  course  of  life.  It  looked 
as  if  he  were  casting  aside  the  useful  and  remuner- 
ative wheel  and  axle  to  try  the  proverbially  fickle 
wheel  of  fortune.  And  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
manly  courage,  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  the  con- 
fidence in  a  g^raciouB  Providence  that  had  blessed 
him  with  such  faculties  and  aspirations,  all  blended, 
it  may  be,  with  that  love  of  fame,  'the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,'  with  which  he  appealed  to  a  dis- 
criminating public.  His  brief  career  has  vindicated 
the  change  and  the  choice.  It  is  truly  marvellous 
how,  in  so  short  a  time,  with  no  outward  advantages 
whatever,  no  school  of  design,  no  residence  abroad, 
no  friendly  patron  at  home,  but  simply  by  means 
of  his  own  chisel  and  mallet,  he  has  proved  himself 
every  inch  an  artist.  You  will  ag^e  with  me, 
then,  that  having  such  a  man,  modest  as  he  is 
talented,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  one  of  ourselves.  Dr.  Rogers  did  well  in  in- 
trusting to  him  the  execution  of  the  work  which 
has  just  been  inaugurated.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
admirable,  even  the  uninitiated  being  judges;  and 
none  who  remember  the  Shepherd  in  his  vigour — 
his  manly  lith  and  limb— can  doubt  the  fidelity  of 
the  likeness. " 

Mr.  Currie,  in  returning  thanks,  said: — "  I  am 
member  of  no  academy,  and  it  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  have  been  able  to  study  the  works  of 
antiquity;  but  failing  these  advantages,  there  were 
not  wanting  our  Border  games,  where  types  of 
manly  form  are  to  be  seen  as  good  as  in  Greece  or 
Borne,  and  where  the  gifted  Shepherd  and  his  friend 
the  lion-hearted  Wilson  often  took  part;  and  need 
I  point  to  the  wonderful  creation  of  ideal  beauty. 


Eilmeny,  painted  by  the  Shepherd  with  the  grandeur 
and  repose  that  hang  over  a  waveless  sea.  The 
Bard  of  Ettrick  was  not  indebted  to  the  love  or 
mythology  of  ancient  Oreeoe  for  his  inspiration,  but 
to  those  bonnie  'flowers'  which  he  found  blooming 
among  the  green  fairy  haunts  of  the  Forest. " 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  customary  toasts.^ 


THE  CENTENARY  IN  YARROW. 

The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  was  commemorated  by  a  public 
dinner  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  Yarrow,  on  Friday, 
8th  December,  1871.  About  fifty  gentlemen  were 
present;  Provost  Anderson,  Selkirk,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  toast  of  the  evening  was  intrusted  to 
the  Rev.  James  Russell,  of  Yarrow,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  gave  some  interesting  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  poet. 

After  referring  to  the  early  acquaintanceship 
which  his  father  had  formed  with  the  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Russell  proceeded: — "My  own  recollections  of 
him  are  of  much  later  date — when,  after  a  variety 
of  fortune  in  the  Highlands  and  Edinburgh,  he 
came  to  reside  permanently  in  Yarrow,  at  Altrive 
Lake,  a  piece  of  ground  given  him  rent  free  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  'auld 
clay  biggan,'  in  which  he  first  took  up  his  abode, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  could  shelter  his  aged  father, 
was  the  poorest  possible,  and  penetrated  by  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  One  of  his  frequent  visitors  nsed 
to  describe  the  many  pleasant  but  picturesque 
meetings  with  him— how  all  the  plaids  were  hung 
up  round  the  door  as  a  screen  from  the  cold — how, 
after  a  substantial  repast,  they  gathered  round  the 
glowing  peat  fire,  over  which  a  large  girdle  was  sus- 
pended as  a  table  for  the  glasses — and  how,  with  a 
few  choice  friends  beside  him,  and  what  with  jest, 
and  ballad,  and  barley-bree,  the  poet  was  as  happy 
as  a  prince.  By  this  time  his  fame  had  spread,  and 
attracted  visitors  from  a  distance,  so  that  a  new 
cottage  became  a  necessity.  The  instructions  to  the 
architect  were  simple,  and  one  of  them  somewhat 
singular,  viz.,  that  he  must  so  arrange  the  apart- 
ments that  '  a'  the  reek  should  come  oot  o'  ae  lum!' 
As  the  kitchen  fire  was  supposed  to  be  always  burn- 
ing, there  was  in  this  way  no  outward  indication  of 
his  being  at  home  or  not — an  ingenious  protection 
against  the  tribes  of  tourists  that  were  beginning  to 
tax  his  time  and  trench  on  his  hospitality.  But  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  deny  himself  to  any  human 
being,  were  he  gentle  or  simple,  Yankee  or  Cockney, 
with  or  without  an  introduction.  The  passing 
stranger,  the  humblest  neighbour,  received  a  wel- 

1 A  little  work,  entitled  Ettrick  Foregt,  Hu  Sttrick  Shepherd, 
and  hi*  3Tonument,  by  the  "Rev,  Charles  Rogeis,  LL.D., 
F.S.  A.  Scot.,  oontalus  Bome  further  details  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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come  as  cordial  as  the  best  of  his  literary  friends,  like 
Wilkie,  Wilson,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  small 
cottage  sufficed,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  single  blessed- 
ness, but  by-and-by  he  discovered  that  there  was  s 
higher  blessedness.  I  have  preserved  the  letter  in 
which  he  announces  to  my  father  his  approaching 
marriage,  descants  on  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
bride,  expresses  his  only  regret  that,  owing  to  the 
distance^  he  could  not  ask  his  venerated  pastor  to 
tie  the  nuptial  knot— and  adding  that,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  regard,  he  had  ordered  the  best  hat 
which  Edinburgh  could  produce.  This  step  he  never 
had  occasion  to  regret ;  but  as  the  *  olive  branches  * 
grew  up  rapidly  around  his  table,  a  large  addition 
to  the  original  cottage  was  called  for.  With  the 
view  of  better  providing  for  an  increasing  family, 
and  an  increasing  influx  of  strangers,  as  well  as  the 
accommodation  of  his  wife's  parents,  to  whom,  in 
the  evening  of  their  days,  he  generously  gave  a 
home,  as  he  had  done  to  his  own,  he  entered  on  a 
lease  of  Mount  Benger.  He  never  doubted  but,  from 
his  pastoral  avocations,  such  a  farm  would  prove  a 
fortune ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  found  that  to  write 
'  on  sheep '  was  easier  than  their  practical  and  pro- 
fitable management.  After  a  few  years,  during 
which  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  hard-won  literary 
earnings,  and  got  into  difficulties  to  boot,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  the  Lake,  which  he  should 
never  have  left.  I  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of  you 
juniors,  I  could  photograph  the  Shepherd  as  he  ap- 
peared at  home  and  abroad.  You  might  often  have 
seen  him,  like  his  friend  'Christopher,'  with  rod  in 
hand,  by  some  favourite  pool,  or  the  side  of  the 
lochs,  sure  to  return  with  a  well-filled  creel ;  or  in 
his  shooting-jacket,  when  the  12th  of  August  came 
round ;  or  followed  by  his  grayhounds,  as  expert  in 
their  duties  as  of  old  his  faithful  Sirrah  and  Hector 
had  been  in  theirs ;  or  on  the  keen  ice  among  his 
comrades,  where  the  ring  of  his  joyous  laugh  was  as 
loud  as  the  ring  of  the  channel  stanes.  Yon  might 
have  seen  him  at  a  public  entertainment,  such  as 
this,  when  uniformly  he  produced  some  new  song 
for  the  occasion,  and  by  his  flashes  of  merriment  set 
the  table  in  a  roar ;  or  at  a  country  wedding,  where  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  because  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party,  and  where  his  fiddle,  played  with  what 
he  called  'the  best  bow  hand  in  Scotland,'  was  in  as 
great  request  as  himself.  You  might  have  seen  him 
in  his  element  again,  keeping  up  the  ancient  sports 
of  his  countrymen,  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  of  duty.  He  liked  to  see  them  get  a  holiday, 
and  thought  that  it  encouraged  among  them  a 
healthful  and  manly  spirit.  'The  Poet's  Games,' 
held  in  a  neighbouring  haugh,  were  such  a  holiday. 
No  longer  taking  part  in  the  gymnastics  in  which, 
when  young,  he  had  excelled,  as  became  a  descend- 
ant of  '  the  far-famed  Will  o'  Phaup,  who  for  feats 
of  fun,  frolic,  and  agility,  had  no  equal  in  his  day,' 
he  yet  delighted  to  witness  and  reward  the  efforts 
of  others.     The  gathering  at  St.  Ronan's  Border 


Games  was  a  greater  anniversaiy  still ;  there  he  ap- 
peared in  uniform,  and  did  himself  enter  the  lists  of 
the  archery  and  rifle  shooting  with  his  friend  Sheriff 
Bell  and  others.  Sometimes  his  tastes  took  an  an- 
tiquarian direction.  I  have  an  interesting  letter 
from  him,  describing  the  result  of  opening  one  of 
the  Druidical  mounds  near  his  residence.  Some- 
times he  set  himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  dis- 
puted question  in  natural  history^  he  was  among  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  parr  was  the  young  of  the  sal- 
mon, and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  JaumcU,  detailing  his  experiments  and 
their  results,  which  seemed  to  settle  the  point.  One 
marked  feature  in  his  chalucter  was  his  intense 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  cottage  life ; 
and  there  are  some  who  still  remember  his  generous 
aid  in  bringing  the  means  of  education  (all  the  more 
valued  from  his  own  early  disadvantages)  within  the 
reach  of  the  peasantry  around  him.  It  was  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  however,  where  be  entered 
into  all  their  innocent  glee,  that  he  was  seen  to 
most  advantage.  It  speaks  volumes  for  his  home 
affections  that,  while  spending  a  season  in  London, 
where  he  was  f&ted  and  flattered  by  all  parties,  he 
sent  down  a  New-year's  gift  for  his  children  in  the 
form  of  a  few  simple  prayers  and  hymns,  written 
expressly  for  their  use.  As  the  kind  master  of  a 
household,  indulgent  perhaps  to  a  fault,  he  was 
wont,  as  the  Sabbath  evening  came  round,  to  take 
down  'the  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride,' 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  exercise  his  domestics 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  At  length  that  robust 
and  iron  frame  began  to  give  way.  His  son,  who 
greatly  regrets  that  the  state  of  his  health  prevents 
his  being  present  with  us  this  evening,  has  sent  me 
some  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  last 
months  of  his  father's  life.  One  fine  day  in  July 
the  Shepherd  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Blackhouse  on  horseback — an  exercise  he  had  not 
taken  for  years — and  there  pointed  out  to  him  all 
the  scenes  amid  which  he  had  spent  his  happiest 
days.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  together  on  the 
moors  they  came  to  an  opening  where  a  glimpse 
was  to  be  had  of  the  Valley  of  Ettrick,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  sat  down  to  gaze  at 
them,  and  remained  in  solemn  and  undisturbed 
silence  for  half  an  hour,  as  if  he  felt  that  that  look 
would  be  his  last.  So  it  was !  Moritur,  et  moriens 
dukes  reminiecitur  Argos,  Often  I  saw  him,  a 
most  uncomplaining  sufferer,  as  he  lay  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  when  the  hand  of  God  had  touched  him. 
I  came  again,  but  it  was  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction ;  for  the  silver  cord  had 
just  been  loosed.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  bore 
him  'to  the  sunless  land,'  and  laid  him  in  the  place 
of  his  fathers'  sepulchres.  Many  a  sorrowing  friend 
was  there — many  a  shepherd  in  his  gray  plaid ;  and 
one  was  there,  beside  his  only  son,  who  might  be 
called  a  chief  mourner,  for  he  loved  him  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother.     Who  that  was  present  can 
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forget  the  nobk  fonn  of  John  Wilson,  a  model  for  a 
Bcalptoi^as  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  graye,  his 
bead  oncoTered,  his  long  auburn  locks  streaming  in 
(be  wind,  with  hia  cloak  wrapt  around  him,  while 
tesn  rolled  down  his  manly  countenance  1  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  sad  and  solemn  meditations,  with 
diSeoltjr  he  tore  himself  away  from  the  dust  of  one 
10  dear  to  him.  When  Scott  was  laid  in  Drybnrgh 
Abbey  a  dark  dond  fmssed  over  the  sky  as  they 
veie  committing  '  earth  to  earth ;'  and  I  well  re- 
member the  Shepherd  remarking  that  '  it  was  the 
beaveas  hanging  out  a  pall  of  mourning  for  the 
poet'  And  when  on  a  November  day  he  was  him- 
fielf  hdd  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Ettrick,  it 
nemed,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  man, '  the  pale  face 
of  aature  was  weary.'  The  hills  through  which  we 
pisMd  were  brown,  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were 
•eittered,  reminding  us,  as  did  that  melancholy 
pageant,  that  *  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,  we  wither 
liketbe 
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"  Call  it  not  yain,  they  do  not  err 
Who  nj»  that  wh«n  the  poet  dies. 
Mate  Datura  hononre  her  wonhipper, 
And  oelebntes  hi«  obaequiee: 
Who  lay,  tall  cliff  and  caTom  lone. 
For  the  departed  baid  make  moan; 
That  mountaiua  weep  in  oryBtal  rill; 
That  flowen  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 
And  riven  teach  their  mshing  wave 
To  mnxmnr  dii^gee  round  hia  grave. " 

"The  memory  of  Mrs.  Hogg"  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  fiobert  Laidlaw,  Blackhouse,  and  the  **  health 
of  Mr.  James  Hogg  (son  of  the  poet),  and  other 
members  of  the  family,"  was  given  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  James  Hogg  was  unhappily  absent  on  account 
of  iUne^s.  The  usual  toasts  preceded  and  followed 
tbese  special  ones,  and  several  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd's songs  helped  to  make  the  company  happy  and 
tbe  evening  memorable. 


THE  CENTfiNARY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  most  important  of  the  social  gatherings  held 
is  America  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
Tcnaty  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  birth,  was  the  one 
vbieh  took  place  on  Thursday,  25th  January,  1872, 
tt  Mount  Ettrick,  near  Binghampton,  New  York 
•tatc:  Mount  Ettrick  is  a  thriving  settlement  of 
the  Hogg  family.  About  150  people  assembled 
there,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  dair}'- 
maa;  and  an  oyster  supper  was  followed  by  addresses 
isd  lottgs,  all  having  more  or  less  direct  reference 
to  the  Poet  of  Ettrick.  Much  enthusiasm  and 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  author  of  '*Kilmeny'* 
characterized  the  prooeedinga 


SONO  TO  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.^ 

BT  ROBERT  GILFILLAK. 

On  Ettrick  banks,  ae  simmer  night, 

The  Muse  of  Scotia  lighted  down ; 
She  held  a  pipe  o'  ivory  bright. 

And  on  her  head  a  laurel  crown. 
But  aye  she  sighed,  and  aye  she  sang— 

"  Sin'  Robin  Bums  has  fled  awa', 
Oh !  wha,  'mang  a'  the  minstrel  thrang, 

This  pipe  o'  mine  will  ever  blawl" 

Like  angel  song  to  shepherds  sung, 

A  youthfu'  shepherd  heard  the  strain, 
Wha  aft  amang  the  hills  had  strung 

A  harp,  though  rude,  yet  'twas  his  ain ! 
Wi'  trembling  hand  the  pipe  he  took, 

An'  deftly  he  began  to  play, 
While  ilka  glen  an'  fairy  nook 

Wi'  echoes  murmured  back  the  lay. 

He  sang  of  Mary,  Scotia's  queen, 

Ere  woe  had  dimmed  her  face  sac  fair; 
What  Mary's  palace  would  hae  been, 

Had  tyrants  never  lingered  there! 
He  sang  of  Scotland  bauld  an'  free — 

Her  stalwart  sons  and  lasses  braw — 
Of  social  joy  an'  canty  glee, 

For,  0 !  the  pipe  he  weel  could  blaw ! 

The  moorland  wild  an'  sunny  glen, 

The  gloamin'  hour,  when  lovers  meet. 
The  stowan  kiss  that  nane  maun  ken, 

Wera  pictured  in  his  sang  sae  sweet 
The  Muse  her  laurel  crown  untied, 

And  bound  the  same  his  brows  upon, 
An'  hailed  him  as  her  son,  and  cried, 

*<  This  is  the  bard  of  Caledon !" 

Lang  may  bis  moorland  whistle  blaw. 

An'  lang  may  Scotia  hear  the  sang; 
Be  it  aye  heard  by  greenwood  shaw. 

An'  echoed  hill  an'  dale  amang! 
And  when  the  silent  snaws  o'  eild 

Thick  o'er  his  head  come  stealing  on, 
Be  his  the  snug  and  cozy  bield. 

To  cheer  the  bard  of  Caledon ! 


THE  POET  IN  EDINBURGH.^ 

The  following  vivid  and  amusing  sketch  of  the 
Shepherd  in  his  gayest  mood  was  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  a  few  years  after  tlio 

1  Sung  at  a  dinner  given  him  in  Peeblee,  In  AiigiiRt,  IKiU, 
where  Prafeeeor  Wilaon  presided,  being  tbe  last  pnbUo  kiuiiour 
the  bard  of  *'  Kilmeny"  received  in  hie  native  land. 

*Prom  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambfrt,  wUh  Auttthioftmi^hitf 
RtminUeenees  of  William  Cnamben  (W.  k  R.  ChKnibom). 
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poet's  death,  and    published  under  the  title  of 
<<The  Candlemaker-Row  Festival.'' 

"The  late  James  Hogg  was  accustomed,  in  his 
latter  days,  to  leave  his  pastoral  solitude  in  Selkirk- 
shire once  or  twice  every  year,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh.  He  would  stay  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  in  the  city,  professedly  lodging  at  Watson's 
Selkirk  and  Peebles  Inn  in  the  Candlemaker  Bow, 
but  in  reality  spending  almost  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  dining,  supping,  and  breakfasting  with  his 
friends;  for,  from  his  extreme  good-nature,  and 
other  agreeable  qualities  as  a  companion,  not  to 
speak  of  his  distinction  as  a  lion,  his  society  was 
much  courted.  The  friends  whom  he  visited  were 
of  all  kinds,  from  men  high  in  standing  at  the 
bar  to  poor  poets  and  slender  clerks;  and  amongst 
all  the  Shepherd  was  the  same  plain,  good-hum- 
oured, unsophisticated  man  as  he  had  been  thirty 
years  before,  when  tending  his  flocks  amongst  his 
native  hilla  In  the  morning,  perhaps,  he  would 
breakfast  with  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at 
his  house  in  Castle  Street,  taking  with  him  some 
friend  upon  whom  he  wished  to  confer  the  advantage 
of  an  acquaintance  with  that  great  man.  The  fore- 
noon would  be  spent  in  calls,  and  in  lounging 
amongst  the  back-shops  of  such  booksellers  as  he 
knew.  He  would  dine  with  some  of  the  wits  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  whom  he  would  keep  in  a 
roar  till  ten  o'clock;  and  then,  recollecting  another 
engagement,  off  he  would  set  to  some  fifth  stoiy  in 
the  Old  Town,  where  a  young  tradesman  of  literary 
tastes  had  collected  six  or  eight  lads  of  his  own 
sort,  to  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  great  genius  of 
the  Nodes  AmbrosiancB.  In  companies  of  this  kind 
he  was  treated  with  such  homage  and  kindness  that 
he  usually  got  into  the  highest  spirits,  sang  as  many 
of  his  own  songs  as  his  companions  chose  to  listen 
to,  and  told  such  droll  stories  that  the  poor  fellows 
were  like  to  go  mad  with  happiness.  After  acting 
as  the  life  and  soul  of  the  fraternity  for  a  few  hours, 
he  would  proceed  to  his  inn,  where  it  was  odds  but 
he  would  be  entangled  in  some  further  orgies  by  a 
few  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"  The  only  uneasiness  which  the  poet  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  so  much  engaged  in  visiting, 
was  that  it  rendered  his  residence  at  Watson's  little 
better  than  a  mere  affair  of  lodging,  so  that,  in  his 
reckoning,  the  charge  for  his  bed  bore  much  the 
same  proportion  to  that  for  everything  else  which 
the  sack  bore  to  the  bread  in  Falstaff's  celebrated 
tavern  bill.  To  remedy  this  in  some  degree,  the 
honest  Shepherd  was  accustomed  to  signalize  the 
last  night  of  his  abode  in  the  inn  by  collecting  a 
vast  crowd  of  his  Edinburgh  friends,  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  and  coats,  to  form  a  supper-party  for  the 
benefit  of  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
he  would  make  a  round  of  calls,  and  mention,  in 
the  most  incidental  possible  way,  that  two  or  three 
of  his  acquaintances  were  to  meet  that  night  in  the 
Candlemaker  Row  at  nine,  and  that  the  addition 


of  this  particular  friend  whom  he  was  addressing; 
together  with  any  of  his  friends  he  chose  to  bring 
along  with  him,  would  by  no  means  be  objected  to. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that,  if  he  gave  this 
hint  to  some  ten  or  twelve  individuals,  the  total 
number  of  his  visitors  would  not  probably  be  few. 
In  reality  it  used  to  bring  something  like  a  High- 
land host  upon  him.  Each  of  the  men  he  had 
spoken  to  came,  like  a  chief,  with  a  long  train  of 
friends,  most  of  them  unknown  to  the  hero  of  the 
evening,  but  all  of  them  eager  to  spend  a  night  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  He  himself  stood  up  at  the 
corner  of  one  of  Watson's  largest  bedrooms  to  re- 
ceive the  company  as  it  poured  in.  Each  man,  as 
he  brought  in  Ms  train,  would  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce each  to  him  separately,  but  would  be  cnt  short 
by  the  lion  with  his  bluff  good-humoured  declara* 
tion,  *0q  ay,  we'll  be  a'  weel  aoquent  by-and-by.* 

*'  The  first  two  clans  would  perhaps  find  chairs, 
the  next  would  get  the  bed  to  sit  upon;  all  after 
that  had  to  stand.  This  room  being  speedily  filled, 
those  who  came  subsequently  would  be  shown  into 
another  bed-room.  When  it  was  filled  too,  another 
would  be  thrown  open,  and  still  the  cry  was,  'They 
come!'  At  length,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  nearly 
the  whole  house  seemed  'panged'  with  people,  as 
he  would  have  himself  expressed  it,  supper  would  be 
announced.  Then  such  a  rushing  and  thronging 
through  the  passages,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs;  such 
a  tramping,  such  a  crushing,  and  such  a  laughing 
and  roaring  withal — for,  in  the  very  anticipation  of 
such  a  supper,  there  was  more  fun  than  is  experi- 
enced at  twenty  ordinary  assemblages  of  the  same 
kind.  All  the  warning  Mr.  Watson  had  got  from 
Mr.  Hogg  about  this  affair  was  a  hint,  in  passing 
out  that  morning,  that  twae-three  lads  had  been 
speaking  of  supping  there  that  night.  Wataon, 
however,  knew  of  old  what  was  meant  by  twae-three, 
and  had  laid  out  his  largest  room  with  a  double 
range  of  tables,  sufficient  to  accommodate  some 
sixty  or  seventy  people.  Certain  preliminaries  have 
in  the  meantime  been  settled  in  the  principal  bed- 
room. Mr.  Taylor,  commissioner  of  police  for  the 
ward  which  contains  the  Candlemaker  Bow,  is  to 
take  the  chair — for  a  commissioner  of  police  in  his 
own  ward  is  greater  than  the  most  eminent  literaiy 
or  professional  person  present  who  has  no  office  con- 
nected with  the  locality.  Mr.  Thomson,  bailie  of 
Easter  Portsburgh,  and  Mr.  Gray,  moderator  of  the 
Society  of  High  Constables,  as  the  next  most  im- 
portant local  officials  present,  are  to  be  croupiers. 
Mr.  Hogg  is  to  support  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  right, 
and  a  young  member  of  the  bar  is  to  support  him 
on  the  left. 

"  In  then  gushes  the  company,  bearing  the  bard 
of  Kilmeny  along  like  a  leaf  on  the  tide.  The  great 
men  of  the  night  take  their  seats  as  arranged,  while 
others  seat  themselves  as  they  can.  Ten  minutes 
are  spent  in  pushing  and  pressing,  and  there  is  after 
all  a  cluster  of  seatless,  who  look  very  stupid  and 
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fionploseed  till  all  is  put  to  rights  by  the  rigging 
out  of  a  table  along  the  side  of  the  room.  At  length 
aU  is  arranged;  and  then,  what  a  strangely  miscel- 
laneous  company  is  found  to  have  been  gathered 
together!  Meal-dealers  are  there  from  the  Qrass- 
market»  genteel  and  slender  young  men  from  the 
Pariiament  House,  printers  from  the  Cowgate,  and 
booksellers  from  the  New  Town.  Between  a  couple 
of  joung  advocates  sits  a  decent  grocer  from  Bristo 
Street;  and  amidst  a  host  of  shop-lads  from  the 
Lackenbooths,  is  perched  a  stiffish  young  proba- 
tioner, who  scarcely  knows  whether  he  should  be 
here  or  not,  and  has  much  dread  that  the  company 
will  sit  late.  Jolly  honest-like  bakers,  in  pepper- 
and-salt  coals,  give  great  uneasiness  to  squads  of 
black  coats  in  juxtaposition  with  them;  and  several 
dainty-looking  youths,  in  white  neckcloths  and 
black  silk  eye-glass  ribbons,  are  evidently  much 
diaoomposed  by  a  rough  tyke  of  a  horse-dealer  who 
bu  got  in  amongst  them,  and  keeps  calling  out  all 
kiadg  of  coarse  jokes  to  a  crony  about  thirteen  men 
off  on  the  same  side  of  the  table.  Many  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  Selkirkshire  store-farming  friends  are  there, 
vith  their  well-oxygenated  complexions  and  Dandie- 
Dinmont-like  bulk  of  figure;  and  in  addition  to  all 
comers,  Mr.  Watson  himself,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  people  residing  in  his  house  at  the  time.  If 
a  representative  assembly  had  been  made  up  from 
all  classes  of  the  community,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  miscellaneous  than  this  company,  assembled 
bj  a  man  to  whom,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
all  company  seemed  alike  acceptable. 

"  When  sopper  was  finished,  the  chairman  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties. 
After  the  approved  fashion  in  municipal  convivi- 
alities, he  gave  the  King,  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Army,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  Navy,  and  all  the  other  loyal  and  patriotic 
toastSt  before  he  judged  it  fit  to  introduce  the  toast 
of  tki  evening.  He  then  rose  and  called  for  a  real 
— a  genuine  bumper.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  we 
are  assembled  here  this  evening  in  honour  of  one 
vko  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  poetical  line; 
and  it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  propose  his 
bealth.  Gentlemen,  I  could  have  wished  to  escape 
this  doty,  as  I  feel  myself  altogether  incapable  of 
doing  JQstice  to  it;  it  is  my  only  support  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
tbat  little  can  be  required  to  recommend  the  toast 
to  joa.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Hogg  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  and  I  have  read  his  works.  He  has 
had  the  merit  of  raising  himself  from  a  humble 
itation  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  literary  men 
of  his  country.  Tou  have  all  felt  his  powers  as  a 
poet  in  his  Queen's  Wake,  When  I  look  around 
loe,  gentlemen,  at  the  respectable  company  here 
a«embled — when  I  see  so  many  met  to  do  honour 
to  one  who  was  once  but  a  shepherd  on  a  lonely  hill 
--I  cannot  but  feel,  gentlemen,  that  much  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  that  it  is  something  fine  to 
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be  a  poet.  (Great  applause.)  Gentlemen,  the  name 
of  Hogg  has  gone  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  wherever  it  is  known  it  is  held  as  one 
of  those  which  do  our  country  honour.  It  is  associ- 
ated  with  the  names  of  Burns  and  Scott,  and,  like 
theirs,  it  will  never  die.  Proud  I  am  to  see  such  a 
man  amongst  us,  and  long  may  he  survive  to  reap 
his  fame,  and  to  gratify  the  world  with  new  effosions 
of  his  genius !  Gentlemen,  the  health  of  Mr.  Hogg, 
with  all  the  honours.'  The  toast  was  accordingly 
drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  amidst  which  the 
Shepherd  rose  to  make  his  usual  acknowledgment : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  was  ever  proud  to  be  called  a  poet, 
but  I  never  was  so  proud  as  I  am  this  nicht,'  &c. 

<*This  part  of  the  business  over,  the  chairman 
and  croupiers  began  to  do  honour  to  civic  matters. 
The  chairman  gave  the  Magistrates  of  Edinbuigh, 
to  which  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  the  croupiers,  felt 
himself  bound  to  return  thanks.  Mr.  Thomson 
then  gave  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  which 
brought  the  chairman  upon  his  legs.  'Messrs. 
Croupiers  and  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  'I  rise,  as  a 
humble  member  of  the  body  just  named,  to  thank 
you,  in  the  name  of  that  body  and  my  own,  for  this 
unexpected  honour.  I  believe  I  may  say  for  this 
body  that  they  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  and  that 
if  they  ever  fail  in  anything  to  give  satisfaction,  it 
is  not  for  want  of  a  desire  to  succeed.  But  let 
arithmetic  speak  for  us.  You  all  know  that  the 
police  afiairs  of  the  city  were  formerly  administered 
at  an  expense  to  you  of  no  less  than  one-and-sixpence 
a  pound  on  the  valued  rental.  And  you  all  know 
what  a  system  it  was — how  negligent,  inefficient, 
and  tyrannical.  Now,  gentlemen,  our  popularly- 
elected  commission  has  been  seven  years  in  exist- 
ence, during  all  which  time  we  have  watched  and 
lighted  and  cleaned  you  at  thirteenpence-halfpenny!' 
(Great  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

"  There  is  now  for  two  hours  no  more  of  Hogg. 
The  commissioners,  bailies,  and  moderators  have 
the  ball  at  their  foot,  and  not  another  man  can  get 
in  a  word.  Every  imaginable  public  body  in  the 
city,  from  the  University  to  the  Potterrow  Friendly 
Society,  is  toasted,  most  of  them  with  the  honours. 
Then  they  come  to  individuals.  A  croupier  proposes 
the  Chairman,  and  the  chairman  proposes  the  Crou- 
piers. One  of  the  latter  gentlemen  has  a  gentleman 
in  his  eye,  to  whom  the  public  has  been  much  in- 
debted, and  whose  presence  is  always  acceptable; 
and  after  a  long  preamble  of  panegyric,  out  comes 
the  name — the  honoured  name  of  Mr.  John  Jaap, 
ex-resident  commissioner  of  police  for  the  next 
ward.  It  is  all  in  vain  for  Mr.  Hogg's  literary  or 
professional  friends  to  raise  their  voices  amidst  such 
a  host  of  bourgeoisie.  The  spirit  of  the  Candlemaker 
Row  and  Bristo  Street  rules  the  hour,  and  all  else 
must  give  way,  as  small  minorities  ought  to  do. 
Amidst  the  storm  of  civic  toasts,  a  little  thickish 
man,  in  a  faded  velvet  waistcoat  and  strong-ale 
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nose,  rises  with  great  solemnity,  and,  addressing 
the  chair,  begs  leave  to  remind  the  company  of  a 
very  remarkable  omimion  which  has  been  made. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sure,  when  I  mention 
my  toast,  you  will  all  feel  bow  much  we  have  been 
to  blame  in  delaying  it  so  long.  It  is  a  toast, 
gentlemen,  which  calls  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the 
sympathies  of  us  all.  It  is  a  toast,  gentlemen, 
which  I  am  sure  needs  no  recommendation  from  me, 
but  which  only  requires  to  be  mentioned  in  order 
to  call  up  all  that  feeling  which  such  a  toast  ever 
ought  to  call  up — a  toast,  gentlemen,  a  toast  such 
as  seldom  occurs.  Some,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  of 
an  incident  of  a  very  interesting  nature  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  worthy 
croupiers  this  morning.  It  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  but  it  probably  will  be  so 
to-morrow.  In  the  meantime  I  need  only  say — 
"Mrs.  Gray,  of  a  daughter."  (Cheering  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.)  On  such  an  occasion,  gentle- 
men, you  will  not  think  me  unreasonable  if  I  ask 
you  to  get  up,  and  drink,  with  all  the  honours,  a 
bumper  to  Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sweet  and  interesting 
charge.'    (Drunk  with  wild  joy  by  all  present.) 

"About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the 
second  reckoning  has  been  called  and  paid  by 
general  contribution,  Mr.  Taylor  leaves  the  chair, 
which  is  taken  by  the  young  advocate.  Other  citi- 
zenly  men,  including  the  croupiers,  soon  after  glide 
off,  not  liking  to  stay  out  late  from  their  families. 
As  the  company  diminishes  in  number,  it  increases 
in  mirth,  and  at  last  the  extremities  of  the  table 
are  abandoned,  and  the  thinned  host  gathers  in  one 
cluster  of  intense  fun  and  good-fellowism  around 
the  chair.  Hogg  now  shines  out  for  the  first  time 
in  all  his  lustre,  tells  stories,  sings,  and  makes 
all  life  and  glee.  The  '  Laird  o'  Lamington/  the 
*  Women  Folk,'  and  *  Paddy  O'Rafferty,'  his  three 
most  comic  ditties,  are  given  with  a  force  and  fire 
that  carries  all  before  it.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  reporters  withdraw,  so  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  state  any  further  particulars  of  the  Candle- 
maker- Row  Festival. 


"  While  thus  recalling,  for  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  hour,  some  of  the  whimsical  scenes  in  which 
we  have  met  James  Hogg,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  wo  think  of  him  only  with  a  regard  to  the 
homely  manners,  the  social  good-nature,  and  the 
unimportant  foibles  by  which  he  was  characterized. 
The  world  amidst  which  he  moved  was  but  too  apt, 
especially  of  late  years,  to  regard  him  in  these 
lights  alone,  forgetting  that  beneath  his  rustic  plaid 
there  beat  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  unperverted 
of  hearts,  while  his  bonnet  covered  the  head  from 
which  had  sprung  Kilmeny  and  DoncUd  Macdonald. 
Hogg,  as  an  untutored  man,  was  a  prodigy — much 
more  so  than  Bums,  who  had  had  comparatively  a 
good  education ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
we  look  around  in  vain  for  a  living  hand  capable  of 
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awaking  the  national  lyre.  The  time  will  probably 
come  when  this  inspired  rustic  will  be  more  juatly 
appreciated." 


"THE  POET-LAUREATE  OF  THE  COURT 

OP   FAERY." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Professor  Wil- 
son's essay  upon  "Bums  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, " 
which  first  appeared  in  Bktckwood*s  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1819.  We  quote  only  the  passages  which 
give  the  professor's  estimate  of  Hogg's  poetical 
genius: — 

"  He  passed  a  youth  of  poverty  and  hardship — 
but  it  was  the  youth  of  a  lonely  shepherd  among  the 
most  beautiful  pastoral  valleys  in  the  world,  and  in 
that  solitary  life  in  which  seasons  of  spirit-stirring 
activity  are  followed  by  seasons  of  contemplative  re- 
pose, how  many  years  passed  over  him  rich  in  im- 
pressions of  sense  and  in  dreams  of  fancy.  His 
haunts  were  among  scenes 

''  *  The  moat  rsmote  Aud  inaooenibla  by  ahepberds  trod;* 

And  living  for  years  in  the  solitude,  he  uncon- 
sciously formed  friendships  with  the  springs — the 
brooks,  the  caves,  tho  hills — and  with  all  the  more 
fleeting  and  faithless  pageantry  of  the  sky,  that  to 
him  came  In  the  place  of  those  human  affections 
from  whose  indulgence  he  was  debarred  by  the  ne- 
cessities that  kept  him  aloof  ft-om  the  cottage  fire, 
and  up  among  the  mists  on  the  mountain-top.  His 
mind,  therefore,  is  stored  with  images  of  nature 
dear  to  him  for  the  recollections  which  they  bring 
— for  the  restoration  of  his  earlier  life.  .  .  .  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is,  clearly,  a  man  rather  of  kind 
and  gentle  affections  than  of  agitating  passions;  and 
his  poetry,  therefore,  when  it  is  a  delineation  of  his 
own  feelings,  is  remarkable  for  serenity  and  repoee. 
When  he  goes  out  of  himself,  and  he  does  so  much 
more  than  Burns,  he  does  not  paint  from  living 
agents  in  the  transport  of  their  passions,  from  the 
men  who  walk  around  him  in  this  our  eveiy-day 
world;  but  he  rather  loves  to  bring  before  him,  as 
a  shepherd  still  in  his  solitude,  the  far-off  images 
of  human  life,  dim  and  shadowy  as  dreams,  and  to 
lose  himself  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  filled 
vrith  all  the  visionary  ph&ntoms  of  poetical  tradi- 
tion. .  .  . 

"  The  best  poetry  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  steals 
into  our  souls  like  music;  and  as  many  persons  have 
no  ear  for  music,  so  have  many  persons  no  soul  for 
such  kind  of  poetry.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  to  remind  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  that  to  feel  the  full  power  of  his  genius 
we  must  go  with  him 


" '  B^ODd  thia  viaible  diunml  aphere,' 
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I  Fv  the  JOMOj  miBfoTtaneB  and  digappointinente, 
'  tie  repeated  AuIdtc  of  hilt  moat  earD«*t  endearoun, 
j   vkidi  Junet  Kogg  btd  to  eodure  in  the  courae  of 

llii  rttiar,  he  round  compenutioa  in  one  great 
;   bkning—B  good  wife.     In  "A  Bard'i  Address  te 

Ui  Toangtdt  Daughter,"  he  Bings — 


'l      In  hi)  ADlobiograpby  he  writes;  "  Indeed  w  uni- 

'   krwi;  smoath  and  happy  has  m;  married  life  Itecn, 

I    tkit  oD  a  retrospect  I  caonot  disUnguish  one  part 

:   ftto  mother,  save  by  some  remarkably  good  dayH 

|i   of  fjihiog.  shooting,  aod  curling  on  the  ice."     Re- 

I   nemberiag  hii  adTersitlea,  this  mast  be  regarded  as 

I    <b«  higbeat  tribate  (bat  could  be  paid  lo  the  worth 

'l   i^bicwifc.    And  further,  rith  one  of  UiOM  dclight- 

I   fil,  hnmorous  chuckles  which  are  only  eroked  from 

ij   »Btmied  heart  ai^cr  years  of  experience,  he  refers 

iW  who  would  care  to  learn  something  of  hie 

joallifiil  love  adventure*  to  read  those  of  ■'  George 

Ceehrane."'    Tlie  followinft  brief  particulars  of  the 

life  al  Mrs.   Hogg  are  for  the  moat  part  gleaned 

tnaa  the  loving  reminiscences  of  her  children. 

Mirgsrel  Phillips  va«  bom  at  Longbridgemoor, 

in  the  pariah  of  Bulhwell,  Domfrieashire.  in  1788. 

1  Eh  Antobkgnpiv,  pace  U>  of  thli  «dlUou . 


spirit  with  which  she  regarded  it,  are  revealed  in  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  December, 
1835~a  month  after  her  husband's  death:^ 

"  All  that  remains  of  what  wa<  once  Mr.  Hogg's 
belongs  to  bis  creititora,  aod  it  is  my  desire  that 
they  should  anderatand  that  1  io  consider  it.  Had 
be  survived  to  see  the  selllement  of  his  affairs,  be 
would  bsve  expressed  the  same  feeling,  and  therefore 
I  am  only  fulBlling  his  wish  by  placing  all  at  their 
diipoaal.  My  children  and  myself  must  depend 
upon  Him  who  ia  the  Huaband  of  the  widow  and 
the  Father  of  the  falherleio,  and  who,  I  feel  conS- 
denl,  will  provide  for  us  as  He  has  hitherto  done, 
and  that  confidence  is  not  abated  by  my  not  seeing 
any  visible  Mnrce  from  whence  His  bounty  ia  likely 
to  flow  upon  OS." 

Happily  the  sacrifice  Mra.  Hogg  was  prepared 
to  make  was  not  required.  She  was  allowed  to 
retain  all  that  her  hnsband  possessed  at  the  date 
of  his  decease;  the  Dnke  of  Bnecleuch  granted  her 
an  annuity,  which  ahe  received  »a  long  as  she 
lived;  Lord  Melbourne,  then  prime  minister,  Bcnt 
ber  a  gift  of  £lfiu  from  the  governmcat ;  and  a 
subscription  was  started  by  William  Scott  of  Teviot 
Bank,  aided  by  Professor  Wilson's  name,  which 
amounted  to  ^£1400  or  £1600.  The  latter  sum  was 
invested  in  the  National  Bank  and  Scottish  Union 
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Insurance  Company,  under  the  trusteeBhip  of 
William  Soott,  Chalmers  Izell,  and  ProfeBSor  Wil- 
son, and  at  once  supplied  a  modest  income.  Thus 
unexpectedly  provided  for,  and  further  aided  by  the 
profits  derived  from  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
works,  which  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Blackie  &  Son,  she  quitted  Altrive  in  May,  1837, 
and  removed  to  Edinburgh.  There  she  led  a  quiet 
life  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her  children,  and, 
by  much  self-denial,  succeeded  in  giving  them  a 
good  education.  Her  son,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  at  an 
early  age  obtained  an  appointmQnt  in  the  Oriental 
Bank  at  Bombay,  and  rendered  his  mother  material 
assistance  in  completing  the  education  of  his  younger 
sisters. 

In  1854  Mrs.  Hogg's  income  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  pension  from  government — which 
should  have  been  granted  long  before — in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  husband's  services  to  literature. 
In  the  same  year  she  removed  from  the  city  to  Lin- 
lithgow, where  she  spent  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
her  life  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  happy  in 
the  society  of  her  family  and  many  friends.  Mrs. 
Hogg's  appearance  in  her  latter  years  is  thtis  de- 
scribed by  one  of  her  daughters: — ''Bather  above 
the  middle  height;  stately  and  courteous;  a  face 
sweet  and  intelligent,  countenance  somewhat  pale 
and  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  beautiful  white  hair." 
Her  friends  regarded  it  as  a  high  privilege  to  hear 
Mrs.  Hogg  sometimes  read  from  the  works  of  the 
Et trick  Shepherd  "Kilmeny,"  or  the  "Witch  of 
Fife,"  for  a  pleasing  voice  and  poetic  sympathy 
enabled  her  to  give  full  effect  to  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  the  one  and  the  humour  of  the  other.  While 
residing  at  Linlithgow  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  of  her  daughters  happily  married. 

Mrs.  Hogg,  with  her  family,  joined  the  Free 
Church  at  the  period  of  the  Disruption,  and  she 
remained  a  member  of  that  body  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  November,  1870,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirty -fifth  year 
of  her  widowhood.  Her  last  days  were  comforted  by 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  son  and  daughters. 
In  peace,  content,  and  hope,  a  long  life— pious, 
self-denying,  dutiful,  and  therefore  happy — was 
closed.  She  was  buried  in  Warriston  Cemetery, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  November— the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  her  husband's  death. 

The  Rev.  William  Millar  Nicolson,  M.A.,  of 
whose  flock  Mrs.  Hogg  had  been  some  years  a 
member  in  Linlithgow,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  after  her  burial,  said:  "To  her,  religion 
was  a  real,  definite,  well-grounded  conviction.  Her 
faith  in  Christ  was  direct,  earnest,  assured,  and 
withal  combined  with  genuine  humility  and  meek- 
ness. 

"This  is  not  the  occasion  to  describe  how  she 
adorned  the  home  of  a  husband  who  has  won  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  our  national  poets,  and  whose 
master-pieces  are  in  the  main  characterized  by 


purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  by  fascination  of 
thought,  and  by  sweetness  of  expression.  Nor  can 
we  dwell  here  upon  the  galaxy  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing which  was  in  those  days  attracted  to  that  dwell- 
ing. His  memory  is  preserved  in  the  imperishable 
annals  of  a  nation,  which  tardily  learned  to  be 
proud  of  him.  He  was  ever  proud  of  the  gentle  and 
devoted  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 

"  It  is  on  the  latter  part  of  her  remarkable  life  that 
I  would  dwell,  the  period  of  her  long  widowhood  of 
five-and-thirty  years.  Meekly  acquiescing  in  the 
stroke  of  her  Father- God,  which  removed  her  earthly 
protector,  she  retired  into  seclusion,  and  there  de« 
voted  herself  to  the  twofold  task  of  training  her 
children — the  youngest  then  a  mere  infant — for  this 
life,  and  herself  and  them  for  the  life  to  come.  She 
might  have  commanded  a  wider  sphere  of  society, 
but,  like  the  Shunammite  who  '  dwelt  among  her 
own  people,'  she  preferred  the  narrower  circle  of 
life  and  duty,  which  secured  greater  and  more  last- 
ing usefulnesa  And  so  in  this  she  reaped  the  fruit 
of  her  self-denying  labours,  that  in  her  last  illness 
she  enjoyed  the  grateful  filial  attentions  of  those  to 
whose  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  her  long  life 
had  been  consecrated. 

"She  was  a  signal  example  of  the  meek  and 
gentle  Christian  life.  Her  character,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  me,  was  that  of  one  mellowed  and  chastened 
by  a  long  and  varied  course  of  experiences,  all  sanc- 
tified by  the  grace  of  God.  She  was  spared  to  live 
to  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  years,  yet  the 
'  strength '  of  the  ten  years,  added  to  the  normal  lot 
of  mankind,  was  very  far  from  being  all  'labour 
and  sorrow.'  Possessing  a  naturally  strong  consti- 
tution, she  was  enabled  by  her  regular  life  to 
'lengthen  out  life's  taper  at  the  close,'  so  that  to 
the  very  last  it  shone  with  undimmed  clearness. 
Her  memory  was  extraordinary,  and  gave  evidence 
of  a  wide  range  of  mental  culture.  But  what  it  was 
chiefly  stored  with  was  the  Word  of  God.  As  is  so 
generally  the  case  with  advanced  Christians,  she 
had  a  great  love  not  only  for  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  for  the  Psalms,  chiefly  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  great  central  theme  of  the  gospel.  Even 
when  she  lay  panting  and  exhausted  after  one  of 
the  fits  of  breathlessness  by  which  her  earthly 
tabernacle  was  gradually  and  painfully  taken  down, 
hardly  any  passage  of  Scripture  could  be  quoted  for 
her  comfort,  which  she  did  not  conclude  with  feeble 
voice  but  with  unfaltering  faith.  For  she  '  endured 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.' 

"  Her  love  for  the  house  of  God  was  conspicuous. 
Unless  when  prevented  by  feebleness  or  sickness, 
she  was  to  be  seen  regularly  in  her  place  here,  with 
that  look  of  reverent  and  expectant  attention,  which 
tells  of  heaven  within  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
heaven  beyond.  She  was  always  anxious  to  know 
more  of  the  unfathomable  riches  of  Christ.  Only  a 
year  ago,  being  struck  with  a  hymn  quoted  at  one 
of  the  monthly  prayer-meetings  then  held  in  her 
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hooae,  she  committed  it  to  memory  for  daily  use. 
She  was  erer  thinking  more  for  the  comfort  of 
others  than  for  her  own,  and  all  who  Tisited  her 
boose  were  sure  of  a  genial  and  hospitable  reception. 
Her  nature  was  equable  and  reliable,  never  flighty 
or  capricioas. 

**  Daring  her  severe  and  protracted  sufferings  her 
pstienoe  and  gentleness  were  beautiful  to  witness. 
No  eomplaint  or  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  She 
felt  and  acknowledged  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  loving  Father,  who  doth  not  afflict  willingly." 

R^arding  the  other  principal  members  of  the 
poet's  family,  the  few  facts  which  follow  possess  in- 
terest for  the  admirers  of  his  genius.  His  brother 
WiQiam  waa  one  of  the  two  shepherds  who,  in 
Hogg's  early  days  of  inspiration,  contested  the  prize 
of  poesy  with  him,  whilst  they  herded  sheep  on  the 
Doontain-side.  He  is  not  known  to  have  attempted 
say  poetical  composition  besides  the  unfinished  effort 
in  blank  verse  which  he  prepared  for  the  compe- 
tition referred  to.  He,  however,  wrote  a  number 
of  pnne  articles  on  agricultural  subjects;  and  his 
esasjs  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  sheep, 
contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  High- 
Isnd  Society,  obtained  several  of  the  Society's  prizes. 
He  lived  many  years  at  Stobo,  near  Peebles,  and 
there  he  died  a  short  time  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  His  son  William  still  (1874) 
raida  at  Stobo  Hope. 

The  poet's  younger  brothers,  Robert  and  David, 

'  Bob«rt  Hogg  had  nine  children,  and  they  were  all  present 
at  the  entenary  celebration  held  at  Monnt  Ettrick,  Bing- 
l^mpton.  New  York  state.  The  following  ia  a  list  of  their 
BSOM,  anaoged  aooocding  to  their  respectlTS  ages: — ^William 
Hogg,  Mount  Ettrick ;  Mrs.  Isabella  Paisley,  Mopnt  Ettrick ; 
SuanA  Hogg,  Binghampton ;  James  Hogg,  Little  Chooonut 
Cnek ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Crane,  Binghampton ;  Robert  Hogg, 
Moant  Ettrick ;  DaTid  Hogg.  Bioghamptou ;  Jolm  O.  Hogg. 


emigrated  to  America  about  1830,  and  died  there 
a  few  years  afterwards.^ 

The  poet's  only  son  and  eldest  child,  James 
Hogg,  was  bom  in  1821.  In  early  life  he  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Oriental  Bank  at  Bombay, 
and  was  afterwards  accountant  in  the  same  com- 
pany's banks  at  Madras  and  Ceylon.  After  six 
years'  residence  in  India  his  health  failed  him,  and 
be  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  remained  for 
some  yean  in  an  enfeebled  state;  and  when  he  re- 
covered some  measure  of  strength  he  proceeded  to 
Australia,  in  1860.  After  several  years'  active 
employment  in  banking  and  other  business,  he, 
in  1866,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  now 
(1874)  lives  in  the  quiet  ei\joyment  of  a  compet- 
ence partly  derived  from  the  legacy  of  a  maternal 
relative. 

Of  the  poet's  four  daughters,  Miss  Jessie  Phillips 
Hogg,  the  eldest,  resides  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  a 
pension  from  government  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  father's  services  to  literature;  Margaret  Laidlaw 
Hogg,  the  second  daughter,  was  married  in  1847  to 
James  Samuel,  civil  engineer,  London,  and  died  six 
months  after  her  marriage, — she  is  buried  in  Tot- 
tenham churchyard,  near  London;  Harriet  Sidney 
Hogg,  married  in  1855  Robert  Gilkison,  merchant, 
Glasgow;  and  Mary  Qray  Hogg,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  married  in  1866  William  Garden,  Braco 
Park,  Aberdeenshire.  Mrs.  Gilkison  has  a  family, 
and  they  are  the  only  grand-children  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Hannibal ;  and  Mn.  Elisabeth  Wilton,  Binghampton.  The 
families  of  William  and  James  Hogg  nnmber  thirty-two 
children  and  sixteen  grandchildren.  David  Hogg  had  six 
children^  namely :  Robert,  William,  James.  Samuel  (dead\ 
Mrs.  Isabella  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dalgleish— the  latter 
settled  in  Canada.  All  the  members  of  the  fkmilj  have 
earned  good  positions,  and  they  have  helped  to  spread  the 
repatation  of  Sootchmeu  for  indofttcy  and  high  princiiile. 
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ETTBICK    SHEPHEED. 


THE    QUEEN'S    WAKE 


PREFATOBT  NOTICB  BY  THE  EDITOB. 


This  admirable  poem  of  the  "Queen's  Wake,"  or  Fes- 
tiTal,  upon  which  the  poetical  fame  of  its  author  has 

\  been  chiefly  established,  is  in  its  plan  both  felicitous 
and  simple.  Queen  Mary  has  returned  from  France 
in  the  bloom  of  her  surpassing  beauty;  and  at  her 
landing  is  hailed  with  rapture  by  her  subjects,  who 
are  delighted  with  the  noble  appearance  and  graceful 
courtesy  of  their  long-expected  sovereign.  But  not 
the  least  striking  of  these  loyal  welcomes  that  greeted 
her  was  the  song  of  an  aged  minstrel;  and  on  express- 
ing  her  approbation  of  the  strain,  she  is  assured  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  that  it  is  tame  compared  with  the  poetiy 
of  the  Highland  bards.    Desirous  to  test  the  truth  of 

I  the  assertion,  and  learn  the  wondrous  power  of  Scot- 
tish song,  Mary  proclaims  a  royal  Wake,  at  which  all 
minstrels,  Highland  or  Lowland,  are  invited  to  appear 

'  in  their  native  garb,  and  contend  with  each  other  in 
poetical  competition,  with  a  song  or  ballad  exclusively 
of  a  Scottish  character,  the  victor  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  harp  as  the  token  of  his  pre-eminence.  Upon  this 
simple  thread  the  various  productions  of  the  rival  poets, 

I  however  diversified  in  theme,  character,  and  style,  are 
naturally  and  harmoniously  strung  together,  and  the 
reader's  interest  is  excited  by  finding  himself  placed 
among  the  judges  and  made  a  party  in  their  award. 

The  competition,  which  is  held  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  extends  over  three  nights,  and  the  songs 

/and  ballads  of  the  rival  minstrels  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber. In  introducing  the  several  poets,  the  author 
takes  the  opportunity  of  embodying  several  of  his  tune- 

ffnl  contemporaries,  who  serve  as  the  principal  lay 
figures  in  this  sketch  of  a  poetical  contest.  Among 
these  is  himself,  and  he  describes  with  great  good 

I  humour  and  abundance  of  glee  the  merriment  excited 
by  his  unpromising  name,  and  uncourtly  dress  and 
figure.  Of  the  thirteen  productions  which  compose 
the  poem  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  the  merits  are 
various,  but  happily  none  of  them  descend  to  mere 
mediocrity :  each  is  worthy  in  its  degree  of  being  sung 
before  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  attend- 
ant ladies,  and  the  high  lords  and  barons  who  were 
afterwards  so  conspicuously  mixed  in  the  great  events 
of  that  stirring  and  important  period.    But  three  of 


them  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  secure 
the  general  preference  of  the  readers,  independently 
of  the  award  of  the  judges— these  are  the  Witch  of 
Fife,  Kilmeny,  and  the  Abbot  M'Kinnon.  The  first,  | 
which  is  the  only  comic  ballad  in  the  collection, 
evinces  that  power  of  the  ludicrous  which  Hogg  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree,  and  its  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  poetical  grandeur  with  which  the  mid- 
night voyages  of  the  sorceresses  over  earth  and  ocean 
are  delineated.  The  pious  horror  of  the  witch's  hus- 
band when  he  is  made  cognizant  of  the  unholy  prac- 
tices of  his  partner,  and  his  eagerness  to  join  in  them 
when  he  learns  that  all  the  good  cheer  of  larders  and 
wine-cellars  is  patent  to  their  entrance,  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  it  is  diverting.  The  poem  of  Kilmeny  i»  so 
beautiful,  that  had  Hogg  written  nothing  more,  iti 
would  have  sufilced  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  national  poets.  It  describes  the  abduction  of  a 
fair  and  beautiful  maiden  to  fairy-land,  the  sights  of 
beauty  she  witnessed  there,  and  the  wonderful  revela- 
tions that  were  made  to  her,  in  language  which  for 
melody,  expressiveness,  and  richness  is  almost  as 
wonderful  as  the  tale  itself.  Similar  to  it  in  character, 
and  almost  equal  to  it  in  poetical  merit,  is  the  Abbot 
M'Kinnon,  a  tale  of  the  last  days  of  the  brotherhood  .1 
of  lona  and  their  guilty  superior,  in  which,  abandon-  ' 
ing  the  principles  of  the  order,  and  disregarding  the 
warnings  of  their  founder.  Saint  Columba,  they  are 
visited  by  him  with  a  terrible  but  righteous  retribu- 
tion. The  descriptions  of  Matilda  of  Skye  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page — of  that  wonderful  ocean-temple  the 
pillared  isle  of  Staffa — and  of  the  phantom  saint  of 
lona  bewailing  the  approaching  doom  of  his  apostate 
successor,  which  he  is  unable  to  avert,  are  such  perfect 
pictures  of  their  several  kinds,  that  once  read,  they 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the  happiest  efforts 
of  their  author.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  *'Queen*s 
Wake"  was  certainly  one  of  the  choicest  poetical 
productions  of  its  day,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
he  who  produced  it  was  the  rough,  simple,  untaught 
shepherd  whom  he  has  himself  so  disparagingly  de- 
scribed among  the  competitors  for  the  prize  of  poetical 
excellence. 
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HER  BOTAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES^ 

A  BBEPHERD 
AMOKO  THB  MOUNTAINS  OV  SCOTLAND 
DIDICATB8  THIS  POXM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Now  bunt,  ye  winter  cloDds  that  lower, 

Fling  from  your  folds  the  piercing  shower; 

Sing  to  the  tower  and  leafless  tree. 

Ye  cold  winds  of  adversity; 

Your  blights,  your  chilling  influence  shed 

On  wareless  heart  and  houseless  head ; 

Your  ruth  or  fury  I  disdain : 

Tve  found  my  mountain  Lyre  again. 

Come  to  my  heart,  my  only  stay ! 
Companion  of  a  happier  day ! 
Thou  gift  of  Heaven,  thou  pledge  of  good. 
Harp  of  the  mountain  and  the  wood ! 
I  little  thought,  when  first  I  tried 
Thy.  notes  by  lone  Saint  Maiy*8  side. 
When  in  a  deep  untrodden  den, 
I  found  thee  in  the  bracken  glen — 
I  little  thought  that  idle  toy 
Should  e'er  become  my  only  joy. 

A  maiden's  youthful  smiles  had  wore 
Around  my  heart  the  toils  of  love. 
When  first  thy  magic  wires  I  rung. 
And  on  the  breeze  thy  numbers  flung: 
The  fervid  tear  played  in  mine  eye; 
I  trembled,  wept,  and  wondered  why. 
Sweet  was  the  thrilling  ecstasy ; 
I  know  not  if  'twas  love  or  thee. 

Weened  not  my  heart,  when  youth  had  flown. 
Friendship  would  fade  or  fortune  frown ; 
When  pleasure,  love,  and  mirth  were  past. 
That  thou  should'st  prove  my  all  at  last. 
Jeered  by  conceit  and  lordly  pride, 
I  flung  my  soothing  harp  aside; 
I    With  wayward  fortune  strove  a  while, 
Wrecked  in  a  world  of  self  and  guile 
Again  I  sought  the  bracken  hill; 
Again  sat  musing  by  the  rill; 
My  wild  sensations  all  were  gone. 
And  only  thou  wert  left  alone. 


^  Long  hsst  thou  in  the  moorland  lain. 
Now  welcome  to  my  heart  again ! 

^    The  russet  weed  of  mountain  gray 
No  more  shall  round  thy  border  play; 
No  more  the  brake-flowers  o'er  thee  piled 
Shall  mar  thy  tones  and  measures  wild : 
Harp  of  the  forest,  thou  shalt  be 
Fair  as  the  bud  on  forest  tree ! 
Sweet  be  thy  strains  as  those  that  swell 
In  Ettrick's  green  and  faiiy  dell; 
Soft  as  the  breeze  of  falling  even. 
And  purer  than  the  dews  of  heaven. 

Of  minstrel  honours  now  no  more; 
Of  bards  who  sung  in  days  of  yore; 
Of  gallant  chiefs  in  courtly  guise; 
Of  ladies'  smiles,  of  ladies'  eyes; 
Of  royal  feast  and  obsequies; 
When  Caledon  with  look  severe. 
Saw  Beauty's  hand  her  sceptre  bear— 
By  diff  and  haunted  wild  I'll  sing, 
Besponsive  to  thy  dulcet  string. 

When  wanes  the  circling  year  away, 
When  scarcely  smiles  the  doubtful  day. 
Fair  daughter  of  Dunedin,  say. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  at  midnight  deep 
Soft  music  on  thy  slumbers  creep? 
At  such  a  time,  if  careless  thrown 
Thy  slender  form  on  couch  of  down, 
Hast  thou  not  felt  to  nature  true 
The  tear  steal  from  thine  eye  so  blue  1 
If  then  thy  guiltless  bosom  strove 
In  blissful  dreams  of  conscious  love, 
•  And  even  shrunk  from  proffer  bland 
Of  lover's  visionary  hand ; 
On  such  ecstatic  dream  when  brake 
The  music  of  the  midnight  Wake, 
Hast  thou  not  weened  thyself  on  high, 
List'ning  to  angels'  melody, 
'Scaped  from  a  world  of  cares  away. 
To  dream  of  love  and  bliss  for  aye  ? 
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THE  QUEEN'S  WAKE. 


"What  ails  my  queen .1"  said  good  Aiie^Ie, 
I  "  Why  fades  upon  her  cheek  the  smile  1 
Say,  rears  your  steed  too  fierce  and  highl 
Or  sits  your  golden  seat  awry  1" 

"Ah  no,  my  lordl  this nohle  steed. 
Of  Bouen's  calm  and  generous  breed, 

'   Has  borne  me  over  hill  and  plain, 
Swift  as  the  dun-deer  of  the  Seine. 
But  such  a  wild  and  simple  lay. 
Poured  from  the  harp  of  minstrel  gray. 
My  eveiy  sense  away  it  stole. 
And  swayed  awhile  my  raptured  soul. 
0 1  say,  my  lord  (for  you  must  know 

'  What  strains  along  your  valleys  flow, 
And  all  the  hoards  of  Highland  lore), 
Was  ever  song  so  sweet  before 


Beplied  the  earl,  as  round  he  flung — 
"Feeble  the  strain  that  minstrel  sung! 
My  royal  dame,  if  once  yon  heard 
The  Scottish  lay  from  Highland  bard. 
Then  might  yon  say  in  raptures  meet, 
No  song  was  ever  half  so  sweet. 

It  nerves  the  arm  of  warrior  wight 
To  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  might; 
Twill  make  the  maid,  in  all  her  charms, 
FaU  weeping  in  her  lover's  anns; 
'Twill  charm  the  mermaid  from  the  deep ; 
Make  mountain  oaks  to  bend  and  weep; 
Thrill  eveiy  heart  with  horrors  dire. 
And  shape  the  breeze  to  forms  of  fire. 

When  poured  from  green-wood  bower  at  even, 
'Twill  draw  the  spirits  down  from  heaven ; 
And  all  the  fays  that  haunt  the  wood, 
To  dance  around  in  frantic  mood. 
And  tune  their  mimic  harps  so  boon 
Beneath  the  difi*  and  midnight  moon. 
Ah !  yes,  my  queen !  if  once  you  heard 
The  Scottish  lay  from  Highland  bard. 
Then  might  you  say,  in  raptures  meet, 
No  song  was  ever  half  so  sweet." 

Queen  Maiy  lighted  in  the  court ; 

Queen  Mary  joined  the  evening's  sport ; 
I    Yet,  though  at  table  all  were  seen 

To  wohder  at  her  air  and  mien; 

Though  courtiers  fawned  and  ladies  sung. 

Still  in  her  ear  the  accents  rung— 

"  Waick  thy  young  bo9om  and  maiden  eye 

For  the  shower  muHfaU,  and  Uve  floweret  die.*' 
I       These  words  prophetic  seemed  to  be 

Foreboding  woe  and  miseiy ; 
I       And  much  she  wished  to  prove,  ere  long, 
I       The  wondrous  powers  of  Scottish  song. 

When  next  to  ride  the  queen  was  bound, 
To  view  the  city's  ample  round, 
I  On  high  amid  the  gathered  crowd, 
A  herald  thus  proclaimed  aloud : — 


"  Peace,  peace  to  Scotland's  wasted  vales. 
To  her  dark  heaths  and  Highland  dales; 
To  her  brave  sons  of  warlike  mood. 
To  all  her  daughters  fair  and  good : 
Peace  o'er  her  ruined  vales  shall  pour. 
Like  beam  of  heaven  behind  the  shower. 
liCt  every  harp  and  echo  ring; 
Let  maidens  smile  and  poets  sing; 
For  love  and  peace  entwined  shall  sleep. 
Calm  as  the  moonbeam  on  the  deep, 
By  waving  wood  and  wandering  rill, 
On  purple  heath  and  Highland  hill. 

The  soul  of  warrior  stem  to  charm, 
And  bigotry  and  rage  disarm, 
Our  Queen  commands  that  every  bard 
I  Duo  honours  have  and  high  regard. 
If  to  his  song  of  rolling  fire 
He  joins  the  Caledonian  lyre, 
And  skill  in  legendary  lore, 
Still  higher  shall  his  honours  soar. 
For  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven. 
That  man  has  found  or  God  has  given, 
Kone  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away. 
As  music's  melting  mystic  lay; 
Slight  emblem  of  the  bliss  above. 
It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  love. 

"  To  cherish  this  attractive  art. 
To  lull  the  passions,  mend  the  heart. 
And  break  the  moping  zealot's  chains, 
Hear  what  our  lovely  queen  ordains : 

"Each  Caledonian  bard  must  seek 

Her  courtly  halls  on  Christmas  week, 
\  That  then  the  royal  Wake  may  be 

Cheered  by  their  thrilling  minstrelsy. 

No  ribaldry  the  queen  must  hear. 

No  song  unmeet  for  maiden's  ear. 

No  jest,  nor  adulation  bland. 

But  legends  of  our  native  land ; 
I  And  he  whom  most  the  court  regards, 

High  be  his  honours  and  rewards. 

Let  every  Scottish  bard  give  ear. 

Let  every  Scottish  bard  appear, 

He  then  before  the  court  must  stand. 

In  native  garb  with  haip  in  hand. 

At  home  no  minstrel  dare  to  tarry : 

High  the  behest.— God  save  Queen  Mary  \ 

Little  recked  they,  that  idle  throng. 
Of  music's  power  or  minstrel's  song ; 
I   But  crowding  their  young  queen  around, 
Whose  stately  courser  pawed  the  ground. 
Her  beauty  more  their  wonder  swayed 
Than  all  the  noisy  herald  said ; 
Judging  the  proffer  all  in  sport. 
An  idle  whim  of  idle  court. 
'  But  many  a  bard  preferred  his  prayer; 
For  many  a  Scottish  bard  was  there. 
Quaked  each  fond  heart  with  raptures  strong, 
Each  thought  upon  his  harp  and  song; 
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Thrioe  did  thej  drain  tbe  allotted  store. 
And  wondering  ikinken  don  for  mora; 
Which  Tanishsd  8wifl«r  llian  the  Gist— 
little  ireened  the;  the  po«t'i  thirst. 

Still  as  that  raddj  jnice  titej  drained, 
The  e;e«  were  cleared,  the  speech  regiained ; 
I   And  latent  Bparka  of  &ncy  glowed. 
Till  one  abundant  torrent  flowed 
Of  wit;  of  humour,  sodal  glee. 
Wild  mUDG,  mirth,  and  rereliy. 

JsBt  when  ■  jest  had  thrilled  the  crowd, 
Jost  when  the  laagh  wu  long  and  loud. 
Entered  a  squire  with  summona  smart; 
That  wu  the  knell  that  pierced  the  heart! 
"  The  court  awaits ; "  he  bowed— waa  gone — 
/   Our  bardi  aat  changed  to  bueti  of  stone. 
As  ever  ye  heard  the  green-wood  dell 
On  mora  of  Jane,  one  warbled  awell. 
If  bnirt  the  thunder  from  on  high, 
How  huahed  the  woodland  melodj ; 
Even  so  onr  bards  shrunk  at  the  new 
Of  what  thej  wished,  and  what  the;  knew. 

Their  nnmbers  given,  the  lots  were  ca«t 
To  fli  the  names  of  firat  and  last ; 
I  Then  to  the  dazcling  hall  were  led 
Poor  minstrels  less  alive  than  dead. 


There  such  a  ooene  entranced  the  view. 
As  heart  of  poet  never  knew. 
'Twaa  not  the  Bash  of  golden  gear. 
Nor  blaze  of  ailvcr  chandelier ; 
Not  Scotland's  chiefs  or  noble  air. 
Nor  dazzling  rows  of  ladies  fair; 

I   'Twaa  one  enthroned  the  rest  above — 
Sure  'twas  the  queen  of  grace  and  love! 
Taper  the  form,  and  bur  the  breast 
Yon  radiant  golden  zones  invest. 
Where  the  vexed  rubies  blench  in  death, 
Beneath  ;on  lips  and  balmj  breath ; 
Coronal  gema  of  every  dje 
Look  dim  above  ;an  beaming  e;e ; 
Yon  cheeks  outvie  tbe  dawning's  glow. 
Bed  shadowed  on  a  wreath  of  snow. 

Oft  the  rapt  bard  had  thought  alone. 
Of  chaima  by  mankind  never  known. 
Of  villus,  pure  as  opening  day. 
Or  boaom  of  the  flower  of  May ; 
Oft  dreamed  of  being  free  from  stain. 
Of  maidens  of  the  emerald  main, 
Of  fairy  dames  in  grove  at  even. 
Of  angels  in  the  walks  of  heaven : 
Bat,  nor  in  earth,  the  sea,  nor  aky. 
In  fury  dream  nor  fancy's  eye, 
ViBion  his  soul  had  ever  seen 

*  Like  Mast  Btuabt,  Scotland's  queen. 


NIGHT  THE  FIRST. 


Hashed  waa  the  court— the  courtieis  gazed — 
Each  eye  waa  bent,  each  soul  amazed. 
To  ace  that  group  of  genuine  worth. 
Those  far-famed  minstrels  of  tbe  north. 
3o  motley  wild  their  garments  seemed ; 
Their  eyes,  where  tints  oF  madness  gleamed, 
Fired  with  impatience  every  breast. 
And  expectation  stood  confesU 

Short  waa  the  pause;  the  stranger  youth, 

The  gaudy  minstrel  of  the  south, 
.  Whose  glossy  eye  and  lady  form 
'  Had  never  braved  the  northern  storm, 

Stepped  lightly  forth— kneeled  three  times  low— 

And  then,  with  many  a  smile  and  bow, 

Mounted  tbe  form  amid  the  ring, 
I  And  rung  his  harp's  responnve  string. 

Though  true  the  chords,  and  mellow-toned. 

Long,  long  he  twisted,  long  he  conned ; 

Well  pleased  to  hear  his  name  they  knew; 
I  "  Tis  Bizzio  I  "  round  in  whispers  flew. 

Valet  with  Parma's  knight  he  came. 
An  angler  in  tbe  tides  of  fame ; 
I  And  on  had  tried,  with  anxious  pain, 
Bespect  ot  Scotland's  qneen  to  gun. 


Too  well  his  eye,  with  searching  art. 
Perceived  her  fond,  her  warelees  heart; 
And,  though  unskilled  in  Scottish  song, 
I  Her  notice  he  had  woo'd  so  long. 
With  pain  by  night,  and  care  by  day. 
He  framed  this  fervid,  flowery  lay. 

^altolm  of  ^0Tn. 

THE  FIBST  BAttD-3  SONO. 
Came  ye  by  On's  verdant  steep. 

That  smiles  the  restless  ocean  over) 
Heard  ye  a  suflering  maiden  weep  I 

Heard  yo  her  name  a  faithful  lover  J 
Saw  ye  an  aged  matron  stand 
O'er  yon  green  grave  above  the  strand. 
Bent  like  the  trunk  of  withered  tree. 
Or  yon  old  thorn  that  dps  the  sea; 
Fixed  her  dim  eye,  her  face  as  pale 

As  the  mista  that  o'er  her  flew  ? 
Her  joy  is  fled  like  the  flower  of  the  vale. 

Her  hope  like  the  morning  dew. 
That  matron  was  lately  as  proud  of  her  stay. 
As  tbe  mightiest  monarch  of  sceptre  or  sway: 
0  list  to  the  talel  'tis  a  tale  of  soft  sorrow. 
Of  Malcolm  of  Lorn  and  young  Ann  of  Glen-Ora. 


THE  QUEEN'S  WAKE. 


Who  wept  for  the  worthy  Maodougal  Y— Not  one  t 
His  darling  Matilda,  who,  two  montha  agone. 
Would  have  mourned  for  her  father  in  sorrow  ex- 
treme. 
Indulged  in  a  painful  delectable  dream. 

But,  why  do  the  matrons,  while  dressing  the  dead, 
8it  silent,  and  look  as  if  something  they  knew? 

Why  gaze  on  the  features]    Why  move  they  the 
head. 
And  point  at  the  bosom  so  dappled  and  blue? 

Say,  was  there  foul  play  Y — Then  why  sleeps  the  red 
thunder? 

Ah!  hold,  for  Suspicion  stands  silent  with  wonder. 

The  body's  entombed,  and  the  green  turf  laid  over — 

Matilda  is  wed  to  her  dark  Highland  lover. 

Tes,  the  new  moon  that  stooped  over  green  Aber- 
foyle. 

And  shed  her  light  dews  on  a  fJEtther's  new  grare. 
Beheld,  in  her  wane,  the  gay  wedding  turmoil. 

And  lighted  the  bride  to  her  chamber  at  eye : 
Blue,  blue  was  the  heaven ;  and,  o'er  the  wide  scene, 
A  vapoury  silver  veil  floated  serene, 
A  fairy  perspective,  that  bore  from  the  eye 
Wood,  mountain,  and  meadow,  in  distance  to  lie. 

The  scene  was  so  still,  it  was  all  like  a  vision; 

The  lamp  of  the  moon  seemed  as  fading  for  ever : 
*Twas  awfully  soft,  without  shade  or  elision; 

And  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rush  of  the  river. 
But  why  won't  the  bride-maidens  walk  on  the  lea. 
Nor  lovers  steal  out  to  the  sycamore  tree? 
Why  turn  to  the  hall  with  those  looks  of  oonfusdon? 
There's  nothing  abroad! — 'tis  a  dream! — a  delusion! 

But  why  do  the  horses  snort  over  their  food. 
And  cling  to  the  manger  in  seeming  dismay? 

What  scares  the  old  owlet  afar  to  the  wood  ? 
Why  screams  the  blue  heron  as  hastening  away  ? 

Say,  why  is  the  dog  hid  so  deep  in  his  cover? 

Each  window  barred  up,  and  the  curtain  drawn  over? 

Each  white  maiden  bosom  still  heaving  so  high. 

And  fixed  on  another  each  fear-speaking  eye?     ; 

'Tig  all  an  illusion !  the  lamp  let  us  trim ; 

Come,  rouse  thee,  old  minstrel,  to  strains  of  re- 
nown; 
The  old  cup  is  empty,  fill  round  to  the  brim. 

And  drink  the  young  pair  to  their  chamber  Just 
gone. 
Ha!  why  is  the  cup  from  the  lip  ta'en  away? 
Why  fixed  every  form  like  a  statue  of  clay  ? 
Say,  whence  is  that  outcry  of  horrid  despair? 
Haste,  fly  to  the  marriage  bed-chamber — 'tis  there ! 

0 !  haste  thee,  Strath- Allan,  Olen  Ogle,  away. 
These  outcries  betoken  wild  horror  and  woe; 

The  dull  ear  of  midnight  is  stunned  with  dismay; 
Glen-Ogle!  Strath- Allan!  fly  swift  as  the  roe. 

'Mid  darkness  and  death,  on  eternity's  brim. 

You  stood  with  Macdonald  and  Arch'bald  the  Orim; 


Then  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  why  do  you  stand 
With  claymore  unsheathed,  and  red  taper  in  han4r1 

The  tumult  is  o'er;  not  a  murmur  nor  groan : 

What  footsteps  so  madly  pace  through  the  saloon  ? 
'Tis  Kennedy,  naked  and  ghastly,  alone. 

Who  hies  him  away  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
AU  prostrate  and  bleeding,  Matilda  they  found. 
The  threshold  her  pillow,  her  couch  the  cold  ground; 
Her  features  distorted,  her  colour  the  clay. 
Her  feelings,  her  voice,  and  her  reason  away. 

Ere  mom  they  returned;  but  how  well  had  they 

never! 
,  They  brought  with  them  horror  too  deep  to  sustain; 
Rtttumed  but  to  chasten,  and  vanish  for  ever. 

To  harrow  the  bosom  and  fever  the  brain. 
List,  list  to  her  tale,  youth,  levity,  beauty; — 
0!  sweet  is  the  path  of  devotion  and  duty! — 
When  pleasure  smiles  sweetest,  dread  danger  and 

death. 
And  think  of  Matilda,  the  flower  of  the  Teith. 

i^t  9n2>t'8  Calt. 

I  had  just  laid  me  down,  but  no  word  could  I  pray; 

I  had  pillowed  my  head,  and  drawn  up  the  bed- 
cover; 
I  thought  of  the  grave  where  my  loved  father  lay 

So  damp  and  so  cold,  with  the  grass  growing  over. 
I  looked  to  my  husband;  but  just  as  he  came 
To  enter  my  couch,  it  seemed  all  in  a  flame, 
A  ghastly  i^efulgence  as  bright  as  day-noon. 
Though  shut  was  the  chamber  from  eye  of  the  moon. 

Bestower  of  being !  in  pity,  0 !  hide 
That  sight  from  the  eye  of  my  spirit  for  ever; 

That  page  from  the  volume  of  memory  divide. 
Or  memory  and  being  eternally  sever! 

My  father  approached ;  our  bed-curtains  he  drew ; 

Ah!  well  the  gray  locks  and  pale  features  I  knew; 

I  saw  his  fix'd  eye-balls  indignantly  glow; 

Yet  still  in  that  look  there  were  pity  and  woe. 

"  0!  hide  thee,  my  daughter,"  he  eagerly  cried; 

"  0  haste  from  the  bed  of  that  parricide  lover! 
Embrace  not  thy  husband,  unfortunate  bride, 

Thy  red  cup  of  misery  already  runs  over. 
He  strangled  thy  father;  thy  guilt  paved  the  way; 
Thy  heart  yet  is  blameless,  0,  fly  while  you  may ! 
Thy  portion  of  life  must  calamity  leaven ; 
But  fly  while  there's  hope  of  forgiveness  from  Heaven. 

"  And  thou,  fell  destroyer  of  virtue  and  life, 

0!  well  mayst  thou  quake  at  thy  terrible  doom; 
For  body  or  soul,  with  barbarity  rife. 

On  earth  is  no  refuge,  in  heaven  no  room. 
Fly  whither  thou  wilt,  I  will  follow  thee  still. 
To  dens  of  the  forest,  or  mists  of  the  hill; 
The  task  I'm  assigned,  which  I'll  never  forego, 
But  chase  thee  from  earth  to  thy  dwelling  below. 
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Sprang  from  his  Beat  with  awkward  leap. 
And  mattered  carsea  dark  and  deep. 

The  sixth,  too,  from  that  coantry  he. 
Where  heath-cocks  bay  o'er  western  Dee; 
Where  Summer  spreads  her  parple  screen 
O'er  moon  where  greensward  ne'er  was  seen; 
Nor  shade,  o'er  all  the  prospect  stem, 
Saye  crusted  rock,  or  warrior's  cairn. 

Gentle  his  form,  his  manners  meet. 
His  haip  was  soft,  his  voice  was  sweet; 
He  sung  Lochryan's  hapless  maid, 
In  bloom  of  yoath  by  love  betrayed ; 
Turned  from  her  lover's  bower  at  last. 
To  brave  the  chilly  midnight  blast; 
And  bitterer  fiur,  the  pangs  to  prove 
Of  ruined  fame,  and  slighted  love; 
A  tender  babe,  her  arms  within, 
Sobbing  and  "shivering  at  the  chin." 
No  lady's  cheek  in  court  was  dr}'. 
So  softly  poured  the  melody. 

The  eighth  was  from  the  Leven  coast : 
The  rest  who  sung  that  night  are  lost 

Mounted  the  bard  of  Fife  on  high. 
Bushy  his  beard,  and  wild  his  eye : 
His  cheek  was  furrowed  by  the  gale. 
And  his  thin  locks  were  long  and  pale. 
Full  hardly  passed  he  through  the  throng, 
Dragging  on  crutches,  slow  along. 
His  feeble  and  unhealthy  frame. 
And  kindness  welcomed  as  he  came. 
His  unpresuming  aspect  mild. 
Calm  and  benignant  as  a  child, 
Tet  spoke  to  all  that  viewed  him  nigh. 
That  more  was  there  than  met  the  eye : 
Some  wizard  of  the  shore  he  seemed. 
Who  through  the  scenes  of  life  had  dreamed, 
Of  spells  that  vital  life  benumb. 
Of  formless  spirits  wandering  dumb, 
Where  aspens  in  the  moonbeam  quake. 
By  mouldering  pile,  or  mountain  lake. 

He  deemed  that  fays  and  spectres  wan 
Held  converse  with  the  thoughts  of  man ; 
In  dreams  their  future  fates  foretold. 
And  spread  the  death-flame  on  the  wold; 
Or  flagged  at  eve  each  restless  wing 
In  dells  their  vesper  hymns  to  sing. 

Such  was  our  bard,  such  were  his  lays; 
And  long,  by  green  Benarty's  base. 
His  wild  wood-notes,  from  ivy  cave, 
Had  waked  the  dawning  from  the  wave. 
At  evening  fall,  in  lonesome  dale. 
He  kept  strange  converse  with  the  gale; 

*  It  naj  ralBoo  to  mention^  onoe  for  all,  that  the  oatiutTophe 
of  this  tale,  as  well  as  the  prhicipol  eyents  lelated  in  the  tales 
of  "  Old  DaTid,"  aad  "  M'Oxegor,"  an  all  founded  on  popular 
tiaditiooa.  So  is  also  the  romantic  story  of  Kilmeny's  dlsap- 
pesxaaoe  and  rsTisiting  her  friends,  after  being  soTen  yean  in 


Held  worldly  pomp  in  high  derision, 
And  wandered  in  a  world  of  vision. 

Of  mountain  ash  his  harp  was  framed ; 
The  bnzen  chords  all  trembling  flamed, 
As,  in  a  rugged  northern  tongue. 
This  mad  unearthly  song  he  sung. 

THE  EIGHTH  BABD'8  BONG.* 

"  Quhare  haif  ye  been,  ye  ill  womyne. 

These  three  lang  nightis  fra  hame  1 
Quhat  garris  the  sweit  drap  fra  yer  brow, 

Like  clotis  of  the  saut  sea  faem } 

"  It  fearis  me  muckil  ye  haif  seen 

Quhat  guid  man  never  knew ; 
It  fearis  me  muckil  ye  haif  been 

Quhare  the  gray  cock  never  crew. 

**  But  the  spell  may  crack,  and  the  brydel  breck. 

Then  sherpe  yer  werde  will  be ; 
Ye  had  better  sleipe  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littil  baimis  and  me." — 

'  Sit  doune,  sit  doune,  my  leil  anid  man, 

Sit  doune,  and  listin  to  me ; 
I'll  gar  the  hayre  stand  on  yer  crown. 

And  the  cauld  sweit  blind  yer  ee. 

'  But  tell  nae  wordis,  my  guid  auld  man, 

Tell  never  word  again; 
Or  deire  shall  be  yer  courtisye. 

And  driche  and  sair  yer  pain. 

'  The  first  leet  night,  quhan  the  new  moon  set, 

Quhan  all  was  douffe  and  mirk. 
We  saddled  ouir  naigis  wi'  the  moon-fern  leif. 

And  rode  fra  Salmerrin  kirk. 

'  Some  horses  ware  of  the  brume-cow  framit. 

And  some  of  the  greine  bay  tree ; 
But  mine  was  made  of  ane  humloke  schaw, 

And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

'  We  raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill. 

The  martin  on  the  law ; 
And  we  hontyd  the  hoolet  oat  of  brethe, 

And  forcit  him  doune  to  fa'. — 

"Quhat  guid  was  that,  ye  ill  womyne  1 

Quhat  gaid  was  that  to  thee  1 
Ye  wald  better  haif  been  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littil  baimis  and  me. " — 

'  And  aye  we  raide,  and  se  merrily  we  raide. 
Throw  the  merkist  gloffis  of  the  night; 

And  we  swam  the  floode,  and  we  damit  the  woodc. 
Till  we  cam  to  the  Lommond  height 

Fairyland.  The  tradition  bean  some  resemblance  to  the  old 
ballads  of  "  Tarn  Lean,"  and  "Thomas  of  Eroetdon ;"  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  all  the  three  may  hare  drawn  their  origin 
Irom  the  same  ancient  romanoe. 
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'  And  we  flew  owr  hill,  and  we  flew  owr  dale. 

And  we  flew  owr  flrth  an  Bea, 
Until  we  cam  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Quhare  we  lightit  on  the  lea. 

'  We  gaed  to  the  Tault  beyond  the  towr, 

Quhare  we  enterit  free  as  ayr; 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyue 

Qohill  we  cnlde  drynk  ne  mair.' — 

"  Gin  that  be  true,  my  guid  aald  wyfe, 

Wliilk  thou  hast  tauld  to  me. 
Betide  my  death,  betide  my  lyfe, 

I'll  beire  thee  companye. 

"  NeiBt  time  ye  gaung  to  merry  Carlisle 

To  drynk  of  the  blude-reid  wyne, 
Beshrew  my  heart,  I'll  fly  with  thee. 

If  the  deil  should  fly  behynde." — 

Ah  I  little  do  ye  ken,  my  silly  auld  man. 
The  daingeris  we  maun  dree; 
Last  nychte  we  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne, 
Quhill  near  near  taen  war  we. 

'Afore  we  wan  to  the  Sandy  Ford.. 

The  gor-cockis  nichering  flew ; 
The  lofty  crest  of  Ettrick  Pen 

Was  wayit  about  with  blue, 
Ind,  flichtering  throu  the  ayr,  we  fand 

The  chill  chill  momyng  dew. 

'As  we  flew  owr  the  hillis  of  Braid, 

The  sun  raise  fair  and  deir; 
There  gurly  James,  and  his  baronis  braw, 

War  out  to  hunt  the  deir. 

'Their  bowis  they  drew,  their  arrowis  flew, 

And  piercit  the  ayr  with  speide, 
Quhill  purpil  fell  the  momyng  dew 

Wi'  witch-blude  rank  and  reide. 

'  littil  do  ye.  ken,  my  silly  auld  man, 

The  daingeris  we  maun  dree; 
Ne  wonder  I  am  a  weaiy  wycht 

Quhan  I  come  hame  to  thee.  '— 

"But  tell  me  the  ward,  my  guid  auld  wyfe. 

Come  tell  it  me  speedilye; 
For  I  lang  to  drynk  of  the  guid  reide  wyne. 

And  to  wyng  the  ayr  with  thee. 

"  Yer  hellish  horse  I  wilna  ryde. 

Nor  sail  the  seas  in  the  wynde ; 
But  I  can  flee  as  weil  as  thee. 

And  ru  drynk  quhill  ye  be  blynd."— 

'  0  fy !  O  fy !  my  leil  auld  man. 

That  word  I  darena  tell; 
It  wald  turn  this  warld  all  upside  down, 

And  make  it  wane  than  helL 

*  For  all  the  lassies  in  the  land 

Wald  mnnt  the  wynde  and  fly ; 
And  the  men  wald  doff  their  doublets  syde. 

And  after  them  wald  ply.' — 


But  the  auld  guidman  was  ane  cunnyng  auld  man, 
And  ane  cunnyng  auld  man  was  he; 

And  he  watchit,  and  he  watchit  for  mony  a  nychte, 
The  witches'  flychte  to  see. 

Ane  nychte  he  darnit  in  Maisiy's  cot; 

The  fearless  haggs  cam  in ; 
And  he  heard  the  word  of  awsome  weird. 

And  he  saw  their  deidis  of  synn. 

Then  ane  by  ane  they  said  that  word. 

As  fast  to  the  fire  they  drew; 
Then  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik-shell. 

And  out  at  the  lum  they  flew. 

The  auld  guidman  cam  fra  his  hole 

With  feire  and  muckil  dreide, 
But  yet  he  culdna  think  to  rue, 

For  the  wyne  cam  in  his  head. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cruik-shell. 
With  ane  fizit  and  ane  wawlying  ee ; 

And  he  said  the  word  that  I  darena  say. 
And  out  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

The  witches  skalit  the  moonbeam  pale; 

Deep  g^anit  the  trembling  wynde ; 
But  they  never  wist  till  our  auld  guidman 

Was  hoveiyng  them  behynde.  \ 

They  flew  to  the  vaultis  of  merry  Carlisle, 

Quhare  they  enterit  free  as  ayr; 
And  they  drank  and  they  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne 

Quhill  they  culde  drynk  ne  mair. 

The  auld  guidman  he  grew  se  crouse. 

He  dandt  on  the  mouldy  ground. 
And  he  sang  the  bonniest  sangs  of  Fyfe, 

And  he  tuzzlit  the  kerlyngs  round. 

And  aye  he  piercit  the  tither  butt. 
And  he  suckit,  and  he  suckit  se  lang, 

Quhill  his  een  they  closit,  and  his  voice  grew  low. 
And  his  tongue  wald  hardly  gang. 

The  kerlyngs  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne 
Quhill  they  scentit  the  morning  wynde ; 

Then  clove  again  the  yielding  ayr. 
And  left  the  auld  man  behynde. 

And  aye  he  sleipit  on  the  damp  damp  floor. 

He  sleipit  and  he  snorit  amain; 
He  never  dreamit  he  was  far  fra  hame, 

Or  that  the  auld  wy  vis  war  gane. 

And  aye  he  sleipit  on  the  damp  damp  floor, 

Quhill  past  the  mid -day  highte, 
Quhan  wakenit  by  five  rough  Englishmen 

That  trailit  him  to  the  lychte. 

"  Now  quha  are  ye,  ye  silly  auld  man. 

That  sleipis  se  sound  and  se  weil  1 
Or  how  gat  ye  into  the  bishopis  vault 

Throu  lokkis  and  barris  of  steel)*' 
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The  auld  gudeman  he  tryit  to  speak, 

But  ane  word  he  caldna  fynde ; 
He  tryit  to  think,  but  his  head  whirlit  xx>und, 

And  ane  thing  he  culdna  mynde : — 
**1  cam  fra  Fyfe/'  the  auld  man  ciyit, 

"  And  I  cam  on  the  mydnycht  wynde.  '* 

They  nickit  the  auld  man,  and  they  prickit  the 
auld  man, 

And  they  yerkit  his  limbis  with  twine, 
Quhill  the  reide  blude  nm  in  hia  hoee  and  shoon. 

But  some  cryit  it  was  wyne. 

They  lickit  the  auld  man,  and  they  prickit  the  auld 
man, 

And  they  tyit  him  till  ane  stone; 
And  they  set  ane  bele-fire  him  about. 

To  bum  him  skin  and  bone. 

"  O  wae  to  me !"  said  the  puir  auld  man, 

"  That  ever  I  saw  the  day ! 
And  wae  be  to  all  the  ill  wemyng 

That  lead  puir  men  astray ! 

"  Let  nevir  ane  auld  man  after  this 

To  lawless  greide  inclyne ; 
Let  nevir  ane  auld  man  after  this 

Rin  post  to  the  deil  for  wyn&" 

The  reike  flew  up  in  the  auld  manis  face. 

And  choukit  him  bitterlye ; 
And  the  lowe  cam  up  with  ane  angry  blese. 

And  it  syngit  his  auld  breek-knee. 

He  Inkit  to  the  land  fra  whence  he  cam, 

For  lukis  he  culde  get  nae  mae ; 
And  he  thochte  of  his  deire  littil  baimia  at  hame, 

And  0  the  auld  man  was  wae  I 

But  they  tumit  their  facis  to  the  sun. 

With  gloffe  and  wonderous  glair. 
For  they  saw  ane  thing  beth  lairge  and  dun, 

Comin  swaipln  down  the  ayr. 

That  burd  it  cam  fra  the  landis  o*  F^'fe, 

And  it  cam  rycht  tymeouslye. 
For  quha  was  it  but  the  auld  manis  wyfe, 

Just  comit  his  dethe  to  seel 

Scho  put  ane  reide  cap  on  his  heido. 

And  the  auld  guidman  lookit  fain. 
Then  whisperit  ane  word  intil  his  lug, 

And  ft>vit  to  the  ayr  again. 

The  auld  guidman  he  gae  ane  bob, 
r  the  mids  o*  the  bumyng  lowe ; 
And  the  sheklis  that  band  him  to  the  ring, 
^.     They  fell  fra  his  armis  like  towe. 

He  drew  hia  breath,  and  he  said  the  word. 

And  he  said  it  with  muckil  glee, 
Then  set  his  fit  on  the  bumyng  pile, 

And  away  to  the  ayr  flew  he. 


Till  ainoe  he  derit  the  swirlyng  rcike. 

He  lukit  beth  ferit  and  sad; 
But  whan  he  wan  to  the  lycht  bine  ayr. 

He  lauchit  as  he*d  been  mad. 

His  armis  war  spred,  and  his  heid  was  hiche. 
And  his  feite  stack  out  behynde; 

And  the  laibies  of  the  auld  manis  cote 
War  waufling  in  the  wynde. 

And  aye  he  neicherit,  and  aye  be  flew. 
For  he  thochte  the  ploy  se  raire; 

It  was  like  the  voice  of  the  gainder  blue, 
Quhan  he  flees  throu  the  ayr. 

He  lukit  back  to  the  Carlisle  men 

As  he  borit  the  norlan  sky ; 
He  noddit  his  heide,  and  gae  ane  giro. 

But  he  nevir  said  gnid-bye. 

They  vaniaht  far  i*  the  liftis  blue  wale, 

Ke  mair  the  English  saw, 
But  the  auld  manis  lauch  cam  on  the  gale. 

With  a  lang  and  a  loud  gaffa. 

May  ever  ilke  man  in  the  land  of  Fyfe 

Read  what  the  drinkeiis  dree; 
And  nevir  curse  his  puir  auld  wife, 

Rychte  wicked  altho  scho  be. 


When  ceased  the  minstrel's  crazy  song. 
His  heedful  glance  embraced  the  throng. 
And  found  the  smile  of  free  delight 
Dimpling  the  cheeks  of  ladies  bright 
Ah!  never  yet  was  bard  unmoved, 
When  beauty  smiled  or  birth  approved  ! 
For  though  his  song  he  holds  at  nought  — 
"  An  idle  strain !  a  passing  thought  1 " 
Child  of  the  soul !  'tis  held  more  dear 
Than  aught  by  mortals  valued  here. 

When  Leven's  bard  the  Court  had  viewed. 
His  eye,  his  vigour  was  renewed. 
No,  not  the  evening's  closing  eye. 
Yelled  in  the  rainbow's  deepest  dye. 
By  summer  breezes  luUed  to  rest. 
Cradled  on  Leven's  silver  breast. 
Or  slumbering  on  the  distant  sea. 
Imparted  sweeter  ecstasy. 

Kor  even  the  angel  of  the  night. 
Kindling  his  holy  sphere  of  light. 
Afar  upon  the  heaving  deep. 
To  light  a  world  of  poM^ul  sleep. 
Though  in  her  beam  night  spirits  glanced. 
And  lovely  fays  in  circles  danced. 
Or  rank  by  rank  rode  lightly  by, — 
Was  sweeter  to  our  minstrel's  eye. 

Unheard  the  bird  of  morning  crew; 
Unheard  the  breeze  of  Ocean  blew; 
The  night  unweened  had  passed  away. 
And  dawning  ushered  in  the  day. 
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The  Qaeen*8  young  maidg,  of  cherab  hae. 
Aside  the  Bilken  curtains  drew. 
And  lo,  the  Kight,  in  still  profound, 
In  fleece  of  heaven  had  clothed  the  ground; 
And  still  her  furs,  so  light  and  fair. 
Floated  along  the  morning  air. 
Low  stooped  the  pine  amid  the  wood. 
And  the  tall  cliffs  of  Salisbury  stood 
Like  marble  columns  bent  and  riven. 
Propping  a  pale  and  frowning  heaven. 

The  Queen  bent  from  her  gilded  chair, 
And  waved  her  hand  with  gleeful  air : — 
"  Break  up  the  court,  my  lords;  away. 
And  use  the  day  as  best  you  may, 
In  sleep,  in  love,  or  wassail  cheer; 
The  day  is  dark,  the  evening  near — 
Say,  will  you  grace  my  halls  the  while. 
And  in  the  dance  the  day  beguile  1 
Break  up  the  court,  my  lords;  away, 
And  use  the  day  as  best  you  may. 
Give  order  that  my  minstrels  true 
Have  royal  fare  and  honours  due ; 
And  warned  by  evening^s  bugle  shrill, 
We  meet  to  judge  their  minstrel  skilL" 

Whether  that  Royal  Wake  gave  birth 
To  days  of  sleep  and  nights  of  mirth, 
Which  kings  and  courtiers  still  approve. 
Which  sages  blame,  and  ladies  love. 
Imports  not ; — ^but  our  courtly  throng 
(That  chapel  Wake  being  kept  ao  long) 
Slept  out  the  lowering  short-lived  days. 
And  heard  by  night  their  native  lays. 


Till  fell  the  eve  of  Christmas  good. 
The  dedication  of  the  rood. 

Ah  me !  at  routs  and  revels  gay, 
Beproach  of  this  unthrifty  day, 
Though  none  amongst  the  dames  or  men 
Rank  higher  than  a  citizen, 
In  chair  or  chariot  all  are  borne, 
Closed  from  the  piercing  eye  of  mom. 
But  then,  though  dawning  blasts  were  keen, 
Scotland's  high  dames  you  might  have  seen, 
Ere  from  the  banquet  hall  they  rose. 
Shift  their  laced  shoes  and  silken  hose; 
Their  bnndered  kirtles  round  them  throw, 
And  wade  their  way  through  wreaths  of  snow. 
Leaning  on  lord  or  lover's  arm, 
Cheerful  and  reckless  of  all  harm. 
Vanished  those  hardy  times  outright; 
So  is  our  ancient  Scottish  might. 

Sweet  be  her  home,  admired  her  charms, 
BlisB  to  her  couch  in  lover's  arms, 
I  bid  in  every  minstrel's  name, 
I  bid  to  every  lovely  dame, 
That  eyer  gave  one  hour  away 
To  cheer  the  bard  or  list  his  lay ! 

To  all  who  love  the  raptures  high 
Of  Scottish  song  and  minstrelsy, 
Till  next  the  night,  in  sable  shroud, 
Shall  wrap  the  halls  of  Holyrood, 
That  rival  minstrels'  songs  I  borrow  - 
I  bid  a  hearty  kind  good-morrow. 


NIGHT  THE  SECOND. 


Scarce  fled  the  dawning*s  dubious  gray. 
So  transient  was  that  dismal  day : 
The  lurid  vapours,  dense  and  stem, 
Unpieroed  save  by  the  crusted  caim, 
In  tenfold  shroud  the  heavens  deform ; 
While  far  within  the  brooding  storm 
Travelled  the  sun  in  lonely  blue. 
And  noontide  wore  a  twilight  hue. 

The  sprites  that  through  the  welkin  wing. 
That  light  and  shade  altemate  bring. 
That  wrap  the  eve  in  dusky  veil. 
And  weave  the  morning's  purple  rail; 
FrDm  pendent  clouds  of  deepest  grain. 
Shed  that  dull  twilight  o'er  the  main. 
Each  spire,  each  tower,  and  cliff  sublime, 
Were  hooded  in  the  wreathy  rime; 
And  all,  ere  fell  the  murk  of  even. 
Were  lost  within  the  folds  of  heaven. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  welkin's  breast 
Had  bowed  upon  the  world  to  rest; 
As  heaven  and  earth  to  close  began. 
And  seal  the  destiny  of  man. 
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The  supper  bell  at  court  had  rung; 
The  mass  was  said,  the  vesper  sung; 
In  trae  devotion's  sweetest  mood. 
Beauty  had  kneeled  before  the  rood ; 
But  all  was  done  in  secret  guise. 
Close  from  the  zealot's  searching  eyes. 

Then  burst  the  bugle's  lordly  peal 
Along  the  earth's  incumbent  veil ; 
Swam  on  the  cloud  and  lingering  shower. 
To  festive  hall  and  lady's  bower; 
And  found  its  way,  with  rapid  boom, 
To  rocks  far  curtained  in  the  gloom. 
And  waked  their  viewless  bugle's  strain^ 
That  sung  the  softened  notes  again. 

Upspmng  the  maid  from  her  love-dream; 
The  matron  from  her  silken  seam ; 
The  abbot  from  his  holy  shrine; 
The  chiefs  and  warriors  from  their  wine : 
For  aye  the  bugle  seemed  to  say, 
"  The  Wake's  begun !  away,  away  I ' 
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Bat,  2kh !  that  dull  foreboding  day, 
He  saw  what  mortal  coald  not  bear; 

A  sight  that  scared  the  erne  away, 
And  drove  the  wild  deer  from  his  lair. 

Firm  in  his  magic  ring  he  stood. 
When,  lo!  aloft  on  gray  Cairngorm, 

A  form  appeared  that  chilled  his  blood, — 
The  giant  Spirit  of  the  Storm. 

His  face  was  like  the  spectre  wan, 
Slow  gliding  from  the  midnight  isle; 

His  stature,  on  the  mighty  plan 

Of  smoke-tower  o'er  the  burning  pile. 

Bed,  red  and  grisly  were  his  eyes  ; 

His  cap  the  moon-cloud's  silver  gray; 
His  staff  the  writhed  snake,  that  lies 

Pale,  bending  o'er  the  milky  way. 

He  cried,  "Away,  begone,  begone! 

Half-naked,  hoary,  feeble  form ! 
How  dar'st  thou  seek  my  realms  alone. 

And  brave  the  Angel  of  the  Storm  ]" 

"And  who  art  thou,"  the  seer  replied, 
''  That  bear'st  destruction  on  thy  brow  ] 

Whose  eye  no  mortal  can  abide; 

Dread  mountain  Spirit !  what  art  thou  V* 

"  Within  this  desert,  dank  and  lone, 
Since  rolled  the  world  a  shoreless  sea, 

Fve  held  my  elemental  throne, 
The  terror  of  thy  race  and  thee. 

"  I  wrap  the  sun  of  heaven  in  blood. 

Veiling  his  orient  beams  of  light ; 
And  hide  the  moon  in  sable  shroud, 

Far  in  the  alcove  of  the  night. 

"  I  ride  the  red-bolt*s  rapid  wing, 
High  on  the  sweeping  whirlwind  sail. 

And  list  to  hear  my  tempests  sing 
Around  Glen-Avin's  ample  vale. 

"These  everlasting  hills  are  riven; 

Their  reverend  heads  are  bald  and  gray ; 
The  Greenland  waves  salute  the  heaven. 

And  quench  the  burning  stars  with  spray. 

*  It  waB  reckoned  a  carious  and  nnacooontable  circam- 
Btonoe,  that,  daring  the  time  of  a  great  fhll  of  snow  by  night, 
a  erj,  as  of  a  peison  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  storm,  was 
beard  along  the  vale  of  Ettrick  from  its  head  to  its  foot.  What 
WM  the  people's  astonishment,  when  it  was  anthenticated, 
that  upwards  of  twenty  parties  had  all  been  out  with  torches, 
lanterns,  ^.,  at  the  same  hoar  of  the  night,  calling  and  search- 
ing after  some  unknown  penon,  whom  they  beUeved  perishing 
in  the  snow,  and  that  none  of  them  had  discovered  any  such 
penon.  The  word  spread ;  the  droumstances  were  magnified — 
and  the  eonstemation  became  general.  The  people  believed 
that  a  whole  hovde  of  evil  spirits  had  been  abroad  in  the  valley, 
eadeavoaring  to  lure  them  abroad  to  their  destraotion-^ 
there  was  no  man  sure  of  his  life  I  Prayers  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  up  to  Heaven  in  every  hamlet,  and  resolutions 
unanimooaiy  formed,  that  no  man  perishing  in  the  snow 
should  ever  be  looked  after  again  as  long  as  the  world  stood. — 


"  Who  was  it  reared  those  whelming  waves? 

Who  scalped  the  brows  of  old  Cairngorm } 
And  scooped  these  ever-yawning  caves] 

'Twas  I— the  Spirit  of  the  Storm! 

"And  hence  shalt  thou,  for  evermore, 
Be  doomed  to  ride  the  blast  with  me ; 

To  shriek,  amid  the  tempest's  roar, 
By  fountain,  ford,  and  forest  tree." 

The  wizard  cowered  him  to  the  earth. 

And  orisons  of  dread  began; 
"  Hence,  Spirit  of  infernal  birth ! 

Thou  enemy  of  God  and  man  i " 

He  waved  his  sceptre  north  away, 

The  arctic  ring  was  rift  asunder; 
And  through  the  heaven  the  startling  bray 

Burst  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder. 

The  feathery  clouds,  condensed  and  curled, 
In  columns  swept  the  quaking  glen ; 

Destruction  down  the  dale  was  hurled. 
O'er  bleating  flocks  and  wondering  men. 

The  Grampians  groaned  beneath  the  storm. 
New  mountains  o'er  the  correis  leaned; 

Ben-Nevis  shook  his  shaggy  form. 
And  wondered  what  his  sovereign  m«aned. 

Even  far  on  Yarrow's  fairy  dale, 

The  shepherd  paused  in  dumb  dismay; 

There  passing  shrieks  adown  the  vale 
Lured  many  a  pitying  hind  away.* 

The  Lowthers  felt  the  tyrant's  wrath ; 

Proud  Hartfell  quaked  beneath  his  brand ; 
And  Cheviot  heard  the  cries  of  death 

Guarding  his  loved  Northumberland. 

But,  0  !  as  fell  that  fateful  night, 

What  horrors  Avin  wilds  deform, 
And  choke  the  ghastly  lingering  light ! 

There  whirled  the  vortex  of  the  storm. 

Ere  mom  the  wind  grew  deadly  still. 

And  dawning  in  the  air  updrew 
From  many  a  shelve  and  shining  hill. 

Her  folding  robe  of  fairy' blue. 

When  the  astonishment  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  tale 
of  horror  spread  too  wide  ever  to  be  recalled,  a  lad,  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  the  phenomenon,  chanced  to  men- 
tion, that  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  when  he  was  out  on  the 
hill  turning  his  sheep  to  some  shelter,  a  flock  of  swans  passed 
over  his  head  toward  the  western  sea,  which  was  a  sure  signal 
of  severe  weather ;  and  that  at  intervals  they  were  always 
shouting  and  answering  one  another,  in  an  extraordinary,  and 
rather  fearftal,  manner. — It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery,  and 
marred  the  harmony  of  many  an  evening's  oonversation !  In 
whatever  cot  the  circumstanoe  was  mentioned,  the  old  shep- 
herds rose  and  went  out — the  younkers,  who  had  listened  to 
the  prayem  with  reverence  and  fear,  bit  their  lips — ^the  ma- 
trons plied  away  at  their  wheels  in  silence— it  was  singular 
that  none  of  them  should  have  known  the  voice  of  a  swan 
from  that  of  the  devU  I  They  were  vety  angry  with  the  lad, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  blasphemer. 
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Then,  what  ft  Bmooth  and  wondroas  scene 
Hang  o'er  Loch-ATin's  lonely  breast  I 

Not  top  of  tallest  pine  was  seen. 

On  which  the  dazzled  eye  could  rest; 

Bat  mitred  cliiT,  and  crested  fell. 
In  lucid  curls  her  brows  adorn ; 

Aloft  the  radiant  crescents  swell 
All  pure  as  robes  by  angels  worn. 

Sound  sleeps  our  seer,  far  from  the  day. 
Beneath  yon  sleek  and  wreathed  conel 

His  spirit  steals,  unmissed  away. 
And  dreams  across  the  desert  lone. 

Sound  sleeps  our  seer !  the  tempests  rave, 
And  cold  sheets  o*er  his  bosom  fling ; 

The  mold  warp  digs  his  mossy  grave ; 
His  requiem  Avin's  eagles  sing. 

Why  howls  the  fox  above  yon  wreath 
That  mocks  the  blazing  summer  sun  1 

Why  croaks  the  sable  bird  of  death. 
As  hovering  o'er  yon  desert  dun  ? 

When  circling  years  have  passed  away. 
And  summer  blooms  in  Avin-Glen, 

Why  stands  yon  peasant  in  dismay. 
Still  gazing  o'er  the  bloated  deni 

Green  grows  the  grass ;  the  bones  are  white. 
Not  bones  of  mountain  stag  they  seem : 

There  hooted  once  the  owl  by  night. 
Above  the  dead-light's  lambent  beam. 

See  yon  lone  cairn,  so  gray  with  age, 
Above  the  base  of  proud  Cairngorm  } 

There  lies  the  dust  of  Avin's  ssge. 
Who  raised  the  Spirit  of  the  Stoim. 

Yet  still  at  eve,  or  midnight  drear. 
When  wintry  winds  began  to  sweep; 

When  passing  shrieks  assail  thine  ear. 
Or  murmurs  by  the  mountain  steep ; 

When  from  the  dark  and  sedgy  dells 
Come  eldritch  cries  of  wildered  men ; 

Or  wind-harp  at  thy  window  swells, — 
Beware  the  sprite  of  Avin-Glen  ! 


Young  Farquhar  ceased,  and  rising  slow, 
Doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  wiped  his  brow, 
And  flushed  with  conscious  dignity. 
Cast  o'er  the  crowd  his  falcon  eye. 
And  found  them  all  in  silence  deep. 
As  listening  for  the  tempest  sweep; 

1  I  only  nw  this  oid  cairn  at  a  distance ;  but  the  namtfTe 
which  mj  guide  gave  me  of  the  old  man's  loa  was  yery  aJfbot- 
ing.  He  had  gone  to  the  forest  in  Norember  to  look  after 
some  goata  that  were  missing,  when  a  dreadf^U  storm  came 
suddenly  on,  the  effteta  of  which  were  felt  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was  well  enough  known  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
forest ;  but  the  snow  being  so  deep,  it  was  judged  imposaible 


So  well  his  tale  of  Avin's  seer 
Suited  the  rigour  of  the  year ; 
So  high  his  strain,  so  bold  his  lyre. 
So  fraught  with  rays  of  Celtic  fire. 
They  almost  weened  each  hum  that  past 
The  Spirit  of  the  northern  blast 

The  next  was  named, — ^the  veiy  sound 
Excited  merriment  around. 
But  when  the  bard  himself  appeared. 
The  ladies  smiled,  the  courtiers  sneered : 
For  such  a  simple  air  and  mien 
Before  a  court  had  never  been. 
A  clown  he  was,  bred  in  the  wild. 
And  late  from  native  moon  exiled. 
In  hopes  his  mellow  mountain  strain 
High  favour  from  the  great  would  gain. 
Poor  wight !  he  never  weened  how  hard 
For  poverty  to  earn  regard ! 
Dqjection  o'er  his  visage  ran, 
His  coat  was  bare,  his  colour  wan, 
His  forest  doublet  darned  and  torn. 
His  shepherd  plaid  all  rent  and  worn; 
Yet  dear  the  symbols  to  his  eye. 
Memorials  of  a  time  gone  by. 

The  bard  on  Ettrick's  mountain  green 
In  nature's  bosom  nursed  had  been. 
And  oft  had  marked  in  forest  lone 
Her  beauties  on  her  mountain  throne; 
Had  seen  her  deck  the  wild-wood  tree, 
And  star  with  snowy  gems  the  lea; 
In  loveliest  colours  paint  the  plain, 
And  sow  the  moor  with  purple  grain; 
By  golden  mead  and  mountain  sheer. 
Had  viewed  the  Ettrick  waving  clear. 
Where  shadowy  flocks  of  purest  snow 
Seemed  grazing  in  a  world  below. 

Instead  of  Ocean's  billowy  pride. 
Where  monsters  play  and  navies  ride. 
Oft  had  he  viewed,  as  morning  rose. 
The  bosom  of  the  lonely  Lowes, 
Ploughed  far  by  many  a  downy  keel 
Of  wild-duck  and  of  vagrant  teaL 
Oft  thrilled  his  heart  at  close  of  even, 
To  see  the  dappled  vales  of  heaven. 
With  many  a  mountain,  moor,  and  tree. 
Asleep  upon  the  Saint  Mary ; 
The  pilot  swan  majestic  wind. 
With  all  his  cygnet  fleet  behind. 
So  softly  sail,  and  swiftly  row. 
With  sable  oar  and  silken  prow. 
Instead  of  war's  unhallowed  form. 
His  eye  had  seen  the  thunderstorm 

to  find  the  body,  and  no  one  looked  after  it.  It  was  not  dis- 
coTcred  until  the  harrest  following,  when  it  was  found  acci- 
dentally by  a  shepherd.  Tlie  plaid  and  clothes  which  were 
uppermost  not  being  decayed,  it  appeared  like  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  entire ;  but  when  he  b^gan  to  more  them,  the  dry 
bones  rattled  together,  and  the  bare  white  skull  was  lying  in 
the  bonnet. 


!! 
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Descend  within  the  mountain's  brim. 
And  shroud  him  in  its  chamben  grim; 
Then  from  its  bowels  bant  amain 
The  sheeted  flame  and  soanding  rain. 
And  by  the  bolts  in  thunder  borne, 
The  heaven's  own  breast  and  mountain  torn ; 
The  wild  roe  from  the  forest  driven ; 
The  oaks  of  ages  peeled  and  riven  *, 
Impending  oceans  whirl  and  boil, 
Convulsed  by  Nature's  grand  turmoil. 

Instead  of  arms  or  golden  crest. 
His  harp  with  mimic  flowers  was  dressed : 
Around,  in  graceful  streamers,  fell 
The  briar-rose  and  the  heather-bell; 
And  there,  his  learning  deep  to  prove. 
Nature  Donum  graved  above. 
When  o'er  her  mellow  notes  he  ran, 
And  his  wild  mountain  chant  b^gan. 
Then  first  wm  noted  in  his  eye 
A  gleam  of  native  eneigy. 

THB  TENTH  QARO'S  SONO.i 

Old  David  rose  ere  it  was  day. 
And  climbed  old  Wonfell's  wizard  brae ; 
Looked  round,  with  visage  grim  and  sour, 
O'er  Ettrick  woods  and  Eskdale-moor. 
An  outlaw  from  the  south  he  came. 
And  Ludlow  was  his  father's  name; 
His  native  land  had  used  him  ill, 
And  Scotland  boro  him  no  good-will. 

As  fixed  he  stood,  in  sullen  scorn. 
Regardless  of  the  streaks  of  mom, 
Old  David  spied,  on  Wonfell  cone, 
A  fairy  band  come  riding  on. 
A  lovelier  troop  was  never  seen ; 
Their  steeds  were  white,  their  doublets  green ; 
Their  faces  shone  like  opening  mom. 
And  bloomed  like  roses  on  the  thorn. 
At  every  flowing  mane  was  hung 
A  silver  bell  that  lightly  mng; 
That  sound,  home  on  the  breeze  away. 
Oft  set  the  mountaineer  to  pray. 

Old  David  crept  close  in  the  heath. 
Scarce  moved  a  limb,  acaroe  drew  a  breath; 
But  as  the  tinkling  sound  came  nigh. 
Old  David's  heart  beat  wondrous  high. 

1 1  rsmomber  hearing  a  yery  old  man,  named  Darid  Laid- 
law,  who  lived  eomewhere  in  the  nelghboarhood  of  Hawiok, 
nlate  many  of  tiie  adventnns  of  tbia  old  moae-trooper,  hie 
gnat  progenitor,  and  the  flrat  who  ever  bora  the  name.  He 
deaeribed  him  aa  a  groat  champion>-a  man  quite  invindble ; 
and  quoted  MTeral  TerMa  of  a  ballad  relating  to  him,  which  I 
nererheardeither befonorainoe.  I  rememberonlj  oneof them. 


There  waa  ane  banna  of  barley  meal 
Cam  dnntin  done  by  Davy'a  aheil ; 
But  out  cam  Dairy  and  hia  lada, 
And  dang  the  bauna  a'  in  blada. 


He  thought  of  riding  on  the  wind; 

Of  leaving  hawk  and  hem  behind; 

Of  sailing  lightly  o'er  the  sea. 

In  mussel-shell  to  Germany ; 

Of  revel  raids  by  dale  and  down; 

Of  lighting  torches  at  the  moon; 

Or  through  the  sounding  spheres  to  sing. 

Borne  on  the  fiery  meteor's  wing : 

Of  dancing  'neath  the  moonlight  sky; 

Of  sleeping  in  the  dew-cup's  eyei 

And  then  he  thought — 0 !  dread  to  tell ! — 

Of  tithes  the  fairies  paid  to  hell ! 

David  turned  up  a  roverend  eye. 
And  fixed  it  on  the  morning  sky ; 
He  knew  a  mighty  One  lived  there, 
That  sometimes  heard  a  warrior's  prayer — 
Ko  word  save  one,  could  David  say ; 
Old  David  had  not  learned  to  pray. 

Scarce  will  a  Scotsman  yet  regard 
What  David  saw,  and  what  he  heard. 
He  heard  their  horses  snort  and  tread, 
And  every  word  the  riders  said ; 
While  green  portmanteaus,  long  and  low. 
Lay  bended  o'er  each  saddle-bow. 
A  lovely  maiden  rode  between. 
Whom  David  judged  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
But  strange !  ^  heard  her  moans  resound. 
And  saw  her  feet  with  fetters  bound. 

Fast  spur  they  on  through  bush  and  brake ; 
To  Ettrick  woods  their  course  they  take. 
Old  David  followed  still  in  view. 
Till  near  the  Lochilaw  they  drew ; 
There  in  a  deep  and  wondrous  dell 
Where  wandering  sunbeam  never  fell, 
Where  noontide  breezes  never  blew. 
From  flowers  io  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
There,  underneath  the  sylvan  shade, 
The  fairies'  spacious  bower  was  made. 
Its  rampart  was  the  tangling  sloe, 
The  bending  briar,  and  mistletoe ; 
And  o'er  its  roof  the  crooked  oak 
Waved  wildly  from  the  frowning  rock. 

This  wondrous  bower,  this  haunted  dell. 
The  forest  shepherd  shunned  as  hell ; 
When  sound  of  fairies'  silver  horn 
Came  on  the  evening  breezes  borne, 
Homeward  he  fled,  nor  made  a  stand. 
Thinking  the  spirits  hard  at  hand. 

He  explained  how  thia  "bannook  of  barley  meal"  meant  a 
rich  booty,  which  the  old  hero  captured  from  a  band  of 
marandera.    He  liyed  at  Qarwell  in  Eakdale  moor. 

Loohy-Law,  where  the  principal  scene  of  thia  tale  ia  laid,  ia  a 
hill  on  the  landa  of  Shorthope  in  the  wilda  of  Ettrick.  The 
Fairy  Slack  is  up  in  the  middle  uf  the  hill,  a  yeiy  oariona 
rayine,  and  would  be  much  more  ao  when  o%'enhadowed  with 
wood.  The  Back-bum,  which  joina  the  Ettrick  immediately 
below  thia  hill,  haa  been  haunted  time  immemorial,  both  by 
the  fiurlea,  and  the  ghoet  of  a  wandering  minatrel  who  waa 
cruelly  murdered  there,  and  who  aleepa  In  a  lone  grave  at  a 
■mall  diatance  from  the  ford. 
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But  when  he  heard  the  eldritch  Bwell 
Of  giggling  laugh  and  bridle  bell, 
Or  saw  the  ridera  troop  along. 
His  oriflona  were  loud  and  strong : 
His  household  fare  he  yielded  free 
To  this  mysterious  company ; 
The  fairest  maid  his  cot  within 
Resigned  with  awe  and  little  din. 
True  he  might  weep,  but  nothing  say. 
For  none  durst  say  the  fairies  nay. 

Old  David  hasted  home  that  night, 
A  wondering  and  a  wearied  wight. 
Seven  sons  he  had,  alert  and  keen, 
Had  all  in  Border  battles  been; 
Had  wielded  brand,  and  bent  the  bow. 
For  those  who  sought  their  overthrow. 
Their  hearts  were  true,  their  arms  were  strong, 
Their  falchions  keen,  their  arrows  long; 
The  race  of  fairies  they  denied — 
No  fairies  kept  the  English  side. 

Our  yeomen  on  their  armour  threw ; 
Their  brands  of  steel  and  bows  of  yew ; 
Long  arrows  at  their  backs  they  sling. 
Fledged  from  the  Snowdon  eagle's  wing; 
And  boun'  away  brisk  as  the  wind. 
The  sire  before,  the  sons  behind. 

That  evening  fell  so  sweetly  still. 
So  mild  on  lonely  moor  and  hill. 
The  little  genii  of  the  fell 
Forsook  the  purple  heather-bell. 
And  all  their  dripping  beds  of  dew. 
In  wind-flower,  thyme,  and  violet  blue; 
Aloft  their  viewless  looms  they  heave. 
And  dew-webs  round  the  helmets  weave. 
The  waning  moon  her  lustre  threw 
Pale  round  her  throne  of  softened  blue; 
Her  circuit  round  the  southland  sky 
Was  languid,  low,  and  quickly  by : 
Leaning  on  cloud  so  faint  and  fair. 
And  cradled  on  the  golden  air. 
Modest  and  pale  as  maiden  bride. 
She  sunk  upon  the  trembling  tide. 

What  late  in  daylight  proved  a  jest. 
Was  now  the  doubt  of  every  breast. 
That  furies  were,  was  not  disputed; 
But  tohat  they  were  was  greatly  doubted. 
Each  argument  was  guarded  well. 
With  "if,"  and  "  should,"  and  "who  can  tell." 

**  Sure  He  that  made  miyestic  man. 
And  fiumed  the  world's  stupendous  plan; 
Who  placed  on  high  the  steady  pole. 
And  sowed  the  stars  that  round  it  roll; 
And  made  that  sky  so  large  and  blue — 
Had  power  to  make  a  fairy  too." 

The  sooth  to  say,  each  valiant  core 
Knew  feelings  never  felt  before. 


Oft  had  they  darned  the  midnight  brake. 

Fearless  of  aught  save  bog  and  lake; 

But  now  the  nod  of  sapling  fir. 

The  heath-cock's  loud  exulting  whirr. 

The  cr}'  of  hem  from  sedgy  pool, 

Or  airy  bleeter's  rolling  howl, 

Came  fraught  with  more  dismaying  dread 

Than  warder's  horn,  or  warrior's  tread. 

Just  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  fell. 
They  reached  the  fairies'  lonely  dell. 
0  heavens !  that  dell  was  dark  as  death! 
Perhaps  the  pit-fall  yawned  beneath ! 
Perhaps  that  lane  that  winded  low. 
Led  to  a  nether  world  of  woe  I 
But  stem  necessity's  control 
Resistless  sways  the  human  soul. 

The  bows  are  bent,  the  tinders  smoke 
With  fire  by  sword  struck  from  the  rock : 
Old  David  held  the  torch  before ; 
His  right  hand  heaved  a  dread  claymore, 
Whose  Rippon  edge  he  meant  to  try 
On  the  first  fairy  met  his  eye. 
Above  his  head  his  brand  was  raised; 
Above  his  head  the  taper  blazed ; 
A  sterner  or  a  ghastlier  sight, 
Ne'er  entered  bower  at  dead  of  night 
Below  each  lifted  arm  was  seen 
The  barbed  point  of  arrow  keen. 
Which  waited  but  the  twang  of  bow 
To  fly  like  lightning  on  the  foe. 
Slow  move  they  on,  with  steady  eye. 
Resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

At  length  they  spied  a  massive  door. 
Deep  in  a  nook,  unseen  before ; 
And  by  it  slept,  on  wicker  chair, 
A  sprite  of  dreadful  form  and  air. 
His  grisly  beard  flowed  round  his  throat. 
Like  shaggy  hair  of  mountain  goat 
His  open  jaws  and  visage  grim. 
His  half-shut  eye  so  deadly  dim, 
Made  David's  blood  to's  bosom  rush. 
And  his  gray  hair  his  helmet  brush. 
He  squared,  and  made  his  falchion  wheel 
Around  his  back  from  head  to  heel ; 
Then,  rising  tiptoe,  struck  amain — 
Down  fell  the  sleeper's  head  in  twain; 
And  springing  blood,  in  veil  of  smoke. 
Whizzed  high  against  the  bending  oak. 


ti 


By  heaven!"  said  George,  with  jocund  air, 
"  Father,  if  all  the  fairies  there 
Are  of  the  same  materials  made. 
Let  them  beware  the  Rippon  blade ! " 
A  ghastly  smile  was  seen  to  play 
O'er  David's  visage,  stem  and  gray; 
He  hoped,  and  feared ;  but  ne'er  till  then 
Knew  whether  he  fought  with  sprites  or  men. 

The  massy  door  they  next  unlock. 
That  oped  to  hall  beneath  the  rock. 
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In  which  new  wonders  met  the  eje : 

The  room  was  ample,  rude,  and  high; 

The  arches  cavemed,  dark,  and  torn. 

On  Nature's  rifted  columns  borne; 

Of  moulding  rude  the  embrasure, 

And  all  the  wild  entablature; 

And  far  o*er  roof  and  architrave. 

The  ivVs  ringlets  bend  and  wave. 

In  each  abrupt  recess  was  seen 

A  couch  of  heath  and  rushes  green ; 

While  every  alcove's  sombre  hue. 

Was  gemmed  with  drops  of  midnight  dew. 

Why  stand  our  heroes  still  as  death, 
Nor  muscle  move,  nor  heave  a  breath  ? 
See  how  the  sire  his  torch  has  lowered. 
And  bends  recumbent  o'er  his  sword ! 
The  arcubalister  has  thrown 
His  threatening,  thirsty  arrows  down  ! 
Struck  in  one  moment,  all  the  band 
Entranced  like  moveless  statues  stand ! — 
Enchantment  sure  arrests  the  spear. 
And  stints  the  warrior's  bold  career. 

List,  list !  what  mellow  angel-sound 
Distils  from  yonder  gloom  profound  ? 
'Tis  not  the  note  of  gathering  shell. 
Of  fairy  horn,  nor  silver  bell : 
No,  'tis  the  lute's  mellifluous  swell. 
Mixed  with  a  maiden's  voice  so  clear, 
The  flitting  bats  flock  round  to  hear! 

So  wildly  o'er  the  vault  it  rung. 
That  song,  if  in  the  green-wood  sung, 
Would  draw  the  fays  of  wood  and  plain 
To  kiss  the  lips  that  poured  the  strain. 
The  lofty  pine  would  listening  lean ; 
The  wild  birch  wave  her  tresses  green ; 
And  larks,  that  rose  the  dawn  to  g^'eet, 
Drop  lifeless  at  the  singer's  feet. 
The  air  was  old,  the  measure  slow. 
The  words  were  plain,  but  words  of  woe. 

Soft  died  the  strain ;  the  warriors  stand. 
Nor  rested  lance,  nor  lifted  brand, 
But  listening  bend,  in  hopes  again 
To  hear  that  sweetly  plaintive  strain. 
'Tis  gone  !  and  each  uplifts  his  eye. 
As  waked  from  dream  of  ecstasy. 

Why  stoops  young  Owen's  gilded  crest? 
Why  heave  those  groans  from  Owen's  breast? 
While  kinsmen's  eyes  in  rapture  speak. 
Why  steals  the  tear  o'er  Owen's  cheek? 
That  melting  song,  that  song  of  pain. 
Was  sung  to  Owen's  favourite  strain ; 
The  words  were  new,  but  that  sweet  lay 
Had  Owen  heard  in  happier  day. 

Fast  press  they  on ;  in  close-set  row, 
Winded  the  lab'rinth  far  and  low. 
Till,  in  the  cave's  extremest  bound. 
Arrayed  in  sea-gieen  silk,  they  found 


Five  beauteous  dames,  all  fair  and  young; 
And  she,  who  late  so  sweetly  sung. 
Sat  leaning  o'er  a  silver  lute, 
Pale  with  despair,  with  terror  mute. 

When  back  her  auburn  locks  she  threw, 
And  raised  her  eyes  so  lovely  blue, 
'Twas  like  the  woodland  rose  in  dew. 
That  look  was  soft  as  morning  flower. 
And  mild  as  sunbeam  through  the  shower. 
Old  David  gazed,  and  weened  the  while. 
He  saw  a  suffering  angel  smile; 
Weened  he  had  heard  a  seraph  sing. 
And  sounds  of  a  celestial  string. 
But  when  young  Owen  met  her  view. 
She  shrieked,  and  to  his  bosom  flew : 
For,  oft  before,  iu  Moodlaw  bowers. 
They  two  had  passed  the  evening  hours. 
She  was  the  loveliest  mountain  maid 
That  e'er  by  grove  or  riv'let  strayed ; 
Old  Baeburn's  child,  the  fairest  flower 
That  ever  bloomed  in  Eskdale-moor. 
'Twas  she  the  sire  that  mom  had  seen. 
And  judged  to  be  the  Fairy  Queen; 
'Twas  she  who  framed  the  artless  lay 
That  stopt  the  warriors  on  their  way. 

Close  to  her  lover's  breast  she  clung. 
And  round  his  neck  enraptured  hung : — 
"  0  my  dear  Owen !  haste  and  tell, 
What  caused  you  dare  this  lonely  dell, 
And  seek  your  maid,  at  midnight  still. 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill? 
Here  in  this  dark  and  drear  abode, 
By  all  deserted  but  my  God, 
Must  I  have  reft  the  life  he  gave. 
Or  lived  in  shame  a  villain's  slave. 
I  was,  at  midnight's  murkest  hour, 
Stol'n  from  my  father's  stately  tower. 
And  never  thought  again  to  view 
The  sun,  or  sky's  ethereal  blue ; 
But  since  the  first  of  Border-men 
Has  found  me  in  this  dismal  den, 
I  to  his  arms  for  shelter  fly. 
With  him  to  live,  or  with  him  die." 

How  glowed  brave  Owen's  manly  face 
While  in  that  lady's  kind  embrace  1 
Warm  tears  of  joy  his  utterance  staid — 
**  0,  my  loved  Ann !"  was  all  he  said. 
Though  well  they  loved,  her  high  estate 
Caused  Owen  aye  aloof  to  wait ; 
And  watch  her  bower  beside  the  rill, 
When  twilight  rocked  the  breezes  still. 
And  waked  the  music  of  the  grove 
To  hymn  the  vesper  song  of  love; 
Then  underneath  the  green-wood  bough, 
Oft  had  they  breathed  the  tender  vow. 

With  Ann  of  Kaebum  here  they  found 
The  flowers  of  all  the  Border  round; 
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To  meet  her  love  in  moonlight  still, 
By  flowery  den  or  tinkling  rill; 
And  well  dares  she  till  midnight  jBtay, 
Among  the  coils  of  fragrant  hay. 

Tnie,  some  weak  shepherds,  gone  astray. 
As  fell  the  dusk  of  Hallow-day, 
Haye  heard  the  tinkling  sound  aloof. 
And  gentle  tread  of  horse's  hoof; 
And  flying  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Left  all  their  scattered  flocks  behind. 

Tme,  when  the  evening  tales  are  told. 
When  winter  nights  are  dark  and  cold. 
The  boy  dares  not  to  bam  repair, 
Alone,  to  say  his  evening  prayer; 
Nor  dare  the  maiden  ope  the  door. 
Unless  her  lover  walk  before; 
Then  well  can  counterfeit  the  fright. 
If  star-beam  on  the  water  light; 
And  to  his  breast  in  terror  cling. 
For  "such  a  dread  and  dangerous  thing !" 

O  Ettrick !  shelter  of  my  youth ! 
Thou  sweetest  glen  of  all  the  south ! 
Thy  &iry  tales,  and  songs  of  yore. 
Shall  never  fire  my  bosom  more. 
Thy  winding  glades,  and  mountains  wild. 
The  scenes  that  pleased  me  when  a  child, 
Each  verdant  vale,  and  floweiy  lea, 
Still  in  my  midnight  dreams  I  see; 
And  waking  oft  I  sigh  for  thee. 
Thy  hapless  bard,  though  forced  to  roam, 
Afar  from  thee  without  a  home. 
Still  there  his  glowing  breast  shall  turn. 
Till  thy  green  bosom  fold  his  urn : 
Then  underneath  thy  mountain  stone, 
Shall  sleep  unnoticed  and  unknown. 


When  ceased  the  shepherd's  simple  lay. 
With  careless  mein  he  lounged  away; 

swim  the  TiTer,  and  take  dialter  In  the  wwerof  hit  own  cartle, 
from  the  fiuy  of  his  punaen,  where  he  got  leisure  to  diange 
himself  again  to  a  man. 

Miehael  being  extremelj  chagrined  at  haying  been  thus 
oatwitted,  atodied  a  deadly  revenge;  and  going  over  after- 
wards  to  hunt,  he  sent  hie  man  to  Fanldahope  to  borrow  some 
biead  firom  Lucky  ——  to  give  to  hie  dogs,  for  that  he  had 
DQgleeted  to  feed  them  befture  he  came  ftom  home.  If  she 
gave  him  the  bread,  he  was  to  thank  her  and  come  awaj;  but 
if  she  refosed  it.  he  gave  him  a  line  written  in  red  oharaotera, 
which  he  was  to  lodge  above  the  lintel  as  he  came  out.  The 
servant  found  her  baking  of  bread,  as  his  master  assured  him 
he  would,  and  delivered  his  meeiage.  She  received  him  most 
ungraeionslj,  and  abeolutelj  refused  to  give  him  any  bread, 
slleging,  as  an  excuse,  that  she  had  not  as  much  as  would 
snrvo  her  own  reapers  to  dinner.  The  man  said  no  more,  but 
lodged  the  line  as  directed,  and  returned  to  his  master.    The 

powerful  spell  had  the  desired  elTect ;  Lucky instantly 

threw  off  her  clothes,  and  danced  round  and  rmmd  the  fire 
like  one  quite  mad,  singing  the  while  with  great  glee— 

"  Master  Michael  Scott's  man 
Cam  seekin  bread  an'  gat  nane." 

Ihe  dinner  hour  arrived,  but  the  reapers  looked  in  vain  for 


No  bow  he  deigned,  nor  anxious  looked 
How  the  gay  throng  their  minstrel  brooked; 
No  doubt  within  his  bosom  grew. 
That  to  his  skill  the  prize  was  due. 
Well  might  he  hope,  for  while  he  sung, 
Louder  and  louder  plaudits  rung; 
And  when  he  ceased  his  numbers  wild. 
Fair  royalty  approved  and  smiled. 
Long  had  the  bard,  with  hopes  elate. 
Sung  to  the  low,  the  gay,  the  great; 
And  once  had  dared,  at  flatterer's  call. 
To  tune  his  harp  in  Branzholm  Hall ; 
But  nor  his  notes  of  soothing  sound. 
Nor  zealous  word  of  bard  renowned, 
Might  those  persuade,  that  worth  could  be 
Inherent  in  such  mean  degree. 
But  when  the  smile  of  Sovereign  fair 
Attested  genuine  nature  there. 
Throbbed  high  with  rapture  every  breast, 
And  all  his  merit  stood  oonfest. 

Different  the  next  the  herald  named ; 
Warrior  he  was,  in  battle  maimed. 
When  Lennox  on  the  downs  of  Kyle, 
O'erthrew  Maconnel  and  Argyle. 
Unable  more  the  sword  to  wield 
With  dark  Clan- Alpine  in  the  field. 
Or  rouse  the  dun  deer  from  her  den 
With  fierce  Macfarlane  and  his  men ; 
He  strove  to  earn  a  minstrel  name, 
And  fondly  nursed  the  sacred  flame. 
Warm  was  his  heart,  and  bold  his  strain; 
Wild  fancies  in  his  moody  brain 
Gambolled,  unbridled,  and  unbound. 
Lured  by  a  shade,  decoyed  by  sound, 

In  tender  age,  when  mind  was  free, 
As  standing  by  his  nurse's  knee. 
He  heard  a  tale  so  passing  strange. 
Of  injured  spirit's  cool  revenge. 
It  chilled  his  heart  with  blasting  dread, 
Which  never  more  that  bosom  fled. 


their  dame,  who  was  wont  to  bring  it  to  them  to  the  field. 
The  goodman  sent  home  a  servant  girl  to  assist  her,  but 
neither  did  she  return.  At  length  he  ordered  them  to  go  and 
take  their  dinner  at  home,  for  he  suspected  his  spouse  had 
taken  some  of  her  lirravieM.  All  of  them  went  inadvertently 
into  the  house,  and,  as  aoon  as  they  passed  beneath  the  mighty 
charm,  were  seised  with  the  same  mania,  and  followed  the 
example  of  their  mistress.  The  goodman,  who  had  tarried 
behind,  setting  some  shocks  of  com,  came  home  last;  and 
hearing  the  noise  ere  ever  he  came  near  the  house,  he  did  not 
venture  to  go  in,  but  peeped  in  at  the  window.  Tha?e  he 
beheld  all  his  people  dancing  naked  round  and  round  the  fire, 
and  singing  "Master  Michael  Scott's  man,*'  with  the  roost 
frantic  wildnees.  His  wife  was  by  that  time  quite  exhausted, 
and  the  rest  were  half  trailing  her  around.  She  could  only 
now  and  then  pronounce  a  syllable  of  the  song,  which  she  did 
with  a  kind  of  scream,  yet  seemed  as  intent  on  the  sport  as  ever. 
The  goodman  mounted  his  horse,  and  rcxle  with  all  siwed 
to  the  Master,  to  inquire  what  he  had  done  to  his  (leople 
which  had  put  them  all  mad.  Michael  bade  him  take  down 
the  note  fh>m  the  lintel  and  bum  it,  which  he  did,  and  all 

the  people  returned  to  their  senses.    Poor  Lucky died 

overnight,  and  Michael  remained  unmatched  and  alone  in  all 
the  arts  of  enchantment  and  necromancy. 
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When  paauon's  flush  had  fled  hit  eye. 
And  gray  hairs  told  that  youth  was  by. 
Still  quaked  his  heart  at  bush  or  stone, 
As  wandering  in  the  gloom  alon& 

Where  foxes  roam,  and  eagles  rave. 
And  dark  woods  round  Ben- Lomond  wave. 
Once  on  a  night,  a  night  of  dread  I 
He  held  convention  with  the  dead ; 
Brought  warnings  to  the  house  of  death, 
And  tidings  finom  a  world  beneath. 

Loud  blew  the  blast— the  evening  came. 
The  way  was  long,  the  minstrel  lame; 
The  mountain's  side  was  dem  with  oak. 
Darkened  with  pine,  and  ribbed  with  rock ; 
Blue  billows  round  its  base  were  driven. 
Its  top  was  steeped  in  waves  of  heaven. 
The  wood,  the  wind,  the  billows*  moan. 
All  spoke  in  language  of  their  own. 
But  too  well  to  our  minstrel  known. 
Wearied,  bewildered,  in  amaze. 
Hymning  in  heart  the  Virgin's  praise, 
A  cross  he  framed,  of  birchen  bough, 
And  'neath  that  cross  he  laid  him  low ; 
Hid  by  the  heath  and  Highland  plaid. 
His  old  harp  in  his  bosom  laid. 
Oh !  when  the  winds  that  wandered  by. 
Sung  on  her  breast  their  lullaby. 
How  thrilled  th^  tones  his  bosom  through. 
And  deeper,  holier,  poured  his  vow  t 

No  sleep  was  his — he  raised  his  eye. 
To  note  if  dangerous  place  was  nigh. 
There  columned  rocks,  abrupt  and  rude. 
Hung  o'er  his  gateless  solitude  : 
The  muffled  sloe,  and  tangling  brier. 
Precluded  freak  or  entrance  here; 
But  yonder  oped  a  little  path, 
O'ershadowed,  deep,  and  dark  as  death. 
Trembling,  he  groped  around  his  lair 
For  mountain  ash,  but  none  was  there. 
Teeming  with  forms,  his  terror  grew ; 
Heedful  he  watched,  for  well  he  knew. 
That  in  that  dark  and  devious  dell 
Some  lingering  ghost  or  i^rite  must  dwell : 
So  as  he  trowed,  so  it  befelL 

The  stars  were  wrapt  in  curtain  gray. 
The  blast  of  midnight  died  away ; 
'Twas  just  the  hour  of  solemn  dread. 
When  walk  the  spirits  of  the  dead : 

*  [  mentioned  formerly  that  the  tale  of  Macgregor  U  founded 
on  a  popular  Highland  tradition— ao  alio  is  this  Song  of  the 
Spectre  in  the  introduction  to  it,  which,  to  me  at  least,  gives 
it  a  peculiar  intereat.  As  I  was  once  travelling  up  Glen- 
Doohart,  attended  by  Donald  Fisher,  a  shepherd  of  that 
country,  he  pointed  out  to  me  some  curious  green  dens,  by 
the  side  of  the  large  rivulet  which  descends  tmrn  the  back  of 
Ben-More,  the  name  of  which,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  signi- 
fies th€  abode  of  the  fctiriee.  A  native  of  that  country,  who  is 
still  living,  t^ppening  to  be  benighted  there  one  summer 
evening,  without   knowing   that  the   place  was   haunted, 

tpped  himself  in  his  plaid,  and  lay  down  to  steep  tiU  the 


Rustled  the  leaves  with  gentle  motion, 
Groaned  his  chilled  soul  in  deep  devotion. 
The  lake-fowl's  wake  was  heard  no  more; 
The  wave  forgot  to  brush  the  shore; 
Hushed  was  the  bleat  on  moor  and  hill ; 
The  wandering  clouds  of  heaven  stood  still. 

What  heart  could  bear,  what  eye  oould  meet 
The  spirits  in  their  lone  retreat  ? 
Rustled  again  the  darksome  dell : 
Straight  on  the  minstrel's  vision  fell 
A  trembling  and  unwonted  light, 
That  showed  the  phantoms  to  his  sight 

Came  first  a  slender  female  form, 
Pale  as  the  moon  in  winter  storm ; 
A  babe  of  sweet  simplicity 
Clang  to  her  breast  as  pale  as  she, 
And  aye  she  sung  its  lullaby. 
That  cradle-song  of  the  phantom's  child, 
0 !  but  it  was  soothing,  holy,  and  wild ! 
But  O  !  that  song  can  ill  be  sung 
By  Lowland  bard  or  Lowland  tongue. 

Hush,  my  bonny  babe !  hush  and  be  still ! 
Thy  mother's  arms  shall  shield  thee  from  ill. 
Far  have  I  borne  thee  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
To  drink  the  breeze  of  the  world  again. 
The  dew  shall  moisten  thy  brow  so  meek. 
And  the  breieze  of  midnight  fan  thy  cheek. 
And  soon  shall  we  rest  in  the  bow  of  the  hiU; 
Hush,  my  bonny  babe !  hush,  and  be  still ! 
For  thee  have  I  travelled,  in  weakness  and  woe, 
The  world  above  and  the  world  below. 
My  heart  was  soft  and  it  fell  in  the  snare; 
Thy  father  was  cruel,  but  thou  wert  fair. 
I  sinned,  I  sorrowed,  I  died  for  thee ; 
Smile,  my  bonny  babe !  smile  on  me ! 

See  yon  thick  clouds  of  murky  hue ; 
Yon  star  that  peeps  from  its  window  blue; 
Above  yon  clouds  that  wander  far. 
Away,  above  yon  little  star, 
There's  a  home  of  peace  that  shall  soon  be  thine, 
And  there  shalt  thou  see  thy  Father  and  mine. 
The  flowers  of  the  world  shall  bud  and  decay. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  be  weeded  away; 
But  there  shalt  thou  bloom  for  ever  and  aye. 

morning.  About  midnight  he  was  awaked  by  the  most  en- 
chanting music ;  and  on  listening,  he  heard  a  woman  singing 
to  her  child.  She  sung  the  venes  twice  over,  so  that  next 
morning  he  liad  several  of  them  by  heart.  Fisher  had  heaxd 
them  often  recited  in  Gaelic,  and  he  said  they  were  wild  be- 
yond human  conception.  He  remembered  only  a  few  lines, 
which  were  to  the  same  purport  with  the  Spirit's  Song  here 
inserted,  namely,  that  she  (the  singer)  had  brought  her  babe 
txom  the  regions  below  to  be  cooled  by  the  breexe  of  the  world, 
an<^  that  th^  would  soon  be  obliged  to  part,  for  the  child  was 
going  to  heaven,  and  she  was  to  remain  fbr  a  season  in  pniga- 
toiy.    I  had  not  befors  heard  anythiog  so  truly  romantie. 
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The  time  will  come,  I  shall  follow  thee ; 
But  long,  long  hence  that  time  shall  be : 
Oh,  weep  not  thou  for  thy  mother's  ill : 
Hush,  my  bonny  babe !  hush  and  be  still ! 

Slow  moTed  she  on  with  dignity. 
Nor  bush,  nor  brake,  nor  rock,  nor  tree. 
Her  footsteps  staid — o'er  clifif  so  bold, 
Where  scarce  the  roe  her  foot  could  hold, 
Stately  she  wandered  firm  and  free. 
Singing  her  softened  lullaby. 

Three  naked  phantoms  next  came  on  : 
They  beckoned  low,  passed,  and  were  gone. 
Then  came  a  troop  of  sheeted  dead, 
With  shade  of  chieftain  at  their  head  : 
And  with  our  bard,  in  brake  forlorn. 
Held  converse  till  the  break  of  mom. 
Their  ghostly  rites,  their  looks,  their  mould. 
Or  words,  to  man  he  never  told : 
But  much  he  learned  of  mystery. 
Of  what  was  past,  and  what  should  be. 
Thenceforth  he  troubles  oft  divined. 
And  scarcely  held  his  perfect  mind : 
Yet  still  the  song,  admired  when  young. 
He  loved^  and  that  in  Court  he  sung. 

C^t  J^alf  of  PacgrfjiJT. 

THE  ELEVENTH  BARXTS  SONG. 


n 


Maagregor,  Ma<^^regor,  remember  our  foemen: 
The  moon  rises  broad  from  the  brow  of  Ben-Lomond; 
The  dans  are  impatient,  and  chide  thy  delay : 
Arise!  let  us  bound  to  Olen-Lyon  away." — 

Stem  scowled  the  Macgregor,  then  silent  and 
sullen. 
He  turned  his  red  eye  to  the  braes  of  Strathfillan; 
"  Qo,  Malcolm,  to  sleep,  let  the  clans  be  dismissed; 
The  Campbells  this  night  for  Kusgngor  must  rest." 

"Ha^gregor,  Macgregor,  our  scouts  have  been 
flying, 
Three  days,  round  the  hills  of  M 'Nab  and  Glen-Lyon: 
Of  riding  and  ranning  such  tidings  they  bear, 
We  must  meet  them  at  home,  else  they'll  quickly  be 
here."— 

'*  The  Campbell  may  come  as  his  promises  bind 
him. 
And  haughty  M'Nab,  with  his  giants  behind  him: 
This  night  I  am  bound  to  relinquish  the  fray, 
And  do  what  it  freezes  my  vitals  to  say. 
Forgive  me,  dear  brother,  this  horror  of  mind ; 
Thou  knowest  in  the  strife  I  was  never  behind, 
Nor  ever  receded  a  foot  from  the  van. 
Or  blenched  at  the  ire  or  the  prowess  of  man : 

*  The  pine  mm  the  etandard,  and  ie  eiill  the  crat,  of  the 
Macgngon ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  proMnription  of  that 
dan  was  oocaaioned  by  a  alanghter  of  the  Colquhonna,  who 
were  ita  conatant  and  inveterate  enemiea.    That  bloody  bnai- 


Bnt  I've  sworn  by  the  cross,  by  my  God,  and  my  all. 
An  oath  which  I  cannot  and  dare  not  recall — 
Ere  the  shadows  of  midnight  fall  east  from  the  pile. 
To  meet  with  a  spirit  this  night  in  Qlen-Gyle. 

"  Last  night,  in  my  chamber,  aU  thoughtful  and 

lone, 
I  called  to  remembrance  some  deeds  I  had  done. 
When  entered  a  lady  with  visage  so  wan. 
And  looks  such  as  never  were  fastened  on  man. 
I  knew  her,  0  brother  I  I  knew  her  too  well ! 
Of  that  once  fair  dame  such  a  tale  I  could  tell 
As  would  thrill  thy  bold  heart :  but  how  long  she 

remained. 
So  racked  was  my  spirit,  my  bosom  so  pained, 
I  knew  not — but  ages  seemed  short  to  the  while. 
Though  proffer  the  Highlands,  nay  all  the  green  isle. 
With  length  of  existence  no  man  can  e^joy. 
The  same  to  endure,  the  dread  proffer  I'd  fly ; 
The  thrice-threatened  pangs  of  last  night  to  forego, 
Macgregor  would  dive  to  the  mansions  below. 
Despairing  and  mad,  to  futurity  blind. 
The  present  to  shun,  and  some  respite  to  find, 
I  swore,  ere  the  shadow  fell  east  from  the  pile. 
To  meet  her  alone  by  the  brook  of  Glen-Gyle. 

"  She  told  me,  and  tumed  my  chilled  heart  to  a 

stone. 
The  glory  and  name  of  Mac^gregor  were  gone: 
That  the  pine,  which  for  ages  had  shed  a  bright  halo 
Afar  on  the  mountains  of  Highland  Glen-Falo, 
Should  wither  and  fall  ere  the  turn  of  yon  moon, 
Smit  through  by  the  canker  of  hated  Colquhonn  :^ 
That  a  feast  on  Ma<^;r^or8  each  day  should  be 

common. 
For  years,  to  the  eagles  of  Lennox  and  Lomond. 

''  A  parting  embrace,  in  one  moment,  she  gave : 
Her  breath  was  a  furnace,  her  bosom  the  gravel 
Then  flitting  elusive,  she  said  with  a  frown, 
'  The  mighty  Mapgregor  shall  yet  be  my  own ! ' " 

"  Maegpregor,  thy  fancies  are  wild  as  the  wind; 
The  dreams  of  the  night  have  disordered  thy  mind. 
Come,  buckle  thy  panoply— march  to  the  field — 
See,  brother,  how  hacked  are  thy  helmet  and  shield  : 
Ay,  that  was  M'Nab,  in  the  height  of  his  pride. 
When  the  lions  of  Dochart  stood  firm  by  his  side. 
This  night  the  proud  chief  his  presumption  shall 

me: 
Biae,  brother,  these  chinks  in  his  heart-blood  will 

glue: 
Thy  fantasies  Mghtful  shall  flit  on  the  wing, 
When  loud  with  thy  bugle  Glen-Lyon  shall  ring." — 

Like  glimpse  of  the  moon  through  the  storm  of 
the  night, 
Macgregor's  red  eye  shed  one  sparkle  of  light: 

nen  let  looae  the  yengeanoe  of  the  oountiy  npon  them,  which 
had  nearly  extirpated  the  name.  The  Campbella  and  the 
Onhama  arose  and  hunted  them  down  like  wild  beaata,  trntil 
a  Maogregor  oould  no  more  be  found. 
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It  fmded — ^it  <Urkeiied— he  shaddered — he  sighed— 
"  No !  not  for  the  uniTene !"  low  he  replied. 

Away  went  Mat^egor,  but  went  not  alone : 
To  watch  the  dread  rendezvous,  Malcolm  haa  gone. 
They  oared  the  broad  Lomond,  ao  still  and  serene. 
And  deep  in  her  bosom,  how  awful  the  scene ! 
O'er  mountains  inverted  the  blue  waters  curled. 
And  rocked  them  on  skies  of  a  far  nether  world. 

All  silent  they  went,  for  the  time  was  approaching; 
The  moon  the  blue  zenith  already  was  touching; 
Ko  foot  was  abroad  on  the  forest  or  hill, 
Ko  sound  but  the  lullaby  sung  by  the  rill : 
Young  Malcolm  at  distance  couched,  trembling  the 

while— 
Ma<^regor  stood  lone  by  the  brook  of  Olen-Qyle. 

Few  minntes  had  passed,  ere  they  spied  on  the 
stream 
A  skiff  sailing  light,  where  a  lady  did  seem ; 
Her  sail  was  the  web  of  the  gossamer's  loom. 
The  glow-worm  her  wakelight,  the  rainbow  her  boom; 
A  dim  rayless  beam  was  her  prow  and  her  mast. 
Like  wold-fire  at  midnight,  that  glares  on  the  waste. 
Though  rough  was  the  river  with  rock  and  cascade, 
No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velocity  staid ; 
She  wimpled  the  water  to  weather  and  lee. 
And  heaved  as  if  borne  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Mute  nature  was  roused  in  the  bounds  of  the  glen; 
The  wild  deer  of  Gairtney  abandoned  his  den, 
Fled  panting  away,  over  river  and  isle. 
Nor  once  turned  his  eye  to  the  brook  of  Olen-Qyle. 
The  fox  fled  in  terror;  the  eagle  awoke, 
As  slumbering  he  dozed  on  the  shelve  of  the  rock ; 
Astonished,  to  hide  in  the  moonbeam  he  flew. 
And  screwed  the  night-heaven  till  lost  in  the  blue. 

Young  Malcolm  beheld  the  pale  lady  approach ; 
The  chieftain  salute  her,  and  shrink  from  her  touch. 
He  saw  the  Macgregor  kneel  down  on  the  plain, 
As  begging  for  something  he  could  not  obtain; 
She  raised  him  indig^nant,  derided  his  stay. 
Then  bore  him  on  board,  set  her  sail,  and  away. 

Though  fast  the  red  bark  down  the  river  did  glide. 
Yet  &8ter  ran  Malcolm  adown  by  its  side ; 
"  Ma<^regor !  Mapgregor  1 "  he  bitterly  cried ; 
"  Macgregor  I  Macgregor ! "  the  echoes  replied. 
He  struck  at  the  lady,  but,  strange  though  it  seem. 
His  sword  only  fell  on  the  rocks  and  the  stream ; 
But  the  groans  from  the  boat,  that  ascended  amain, 
Were  groans  from  a  bosom  in  horror  and  pain. 
They  reached  the  dark  lake,  and  bore  lightly  away — 
Ma^gr^gor  is  vanished  for  ever  and  aye ! 


Abrupt  as  glance  of  morning  sun. 
The  bard  of  Lomond's  lay  is  done. 

>  This  ballAd  te  fbimd«d  <m  a  w«U-knowii  hiifeorie*l  flict. 
HoUxudied  mentloDB  it  slightly  in  the  foUowing  wordfl:  "A 
Frenchman  named  Sir  Anthony  Darefe,  knight,  called  after- 
wsrdi  Lt  Sire  de  la  Bawtie,  came  through  Kugland  into  Soot- 


Loves  not  the  swain,  from  path  of  dew. 
At  mom  the  golden  orb  to  view, 
Rise  broad  and  yellow  from  the  main. 
While  searoe  a  shadow  lines  the  plain ; 
Well  knows  he  then  the  gathering  cloud 
Shall  all  his  noontide  glories  shroud. 
Like  smile  of  mom  before  the  rain, 
Appeared  the  minstrel's  mounting  strain. 
As  easy  inexperienced  hind. 
Who  sees  not  coming  rains  and  wind. 
The  beacon  of  the  dawning  hour, 
Nor  notes  the  blink  before  the  shower. 
Astonished,  'mid  his  open  grain, 
Sees  round  him  pour  the  sudden  rain — 
So  looked  the  still  attentive  throng. 
When  closed  at  once  Macfarlane's  song. 

Time  was  it :  when  he  'gan  to  tell 
Of  spectre  stem,  aud  baige  of  hell; 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  minstrel  sung; 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  chords  he  rung; 
Wild  grew  his  looks,  for  well  he  knew. 
The  scene  was  dread,  the  tale  was  true; 
And  ere  Loch-Ketturine's  wave  was  won. 
Faltered  his  voice,  his  breath  was  done. 
He  raised  his  brown  hand  to  his  brow. 
To  veil  his  eye's  enraptured  glow; 
Flung  back  his  locks  of  silver  gray. 
Lifted  his  cratch,  and  limped  away. 

The  bard  of  Clyde  stepped  next  in  view; 
Tall  was  his  form,  his  harp  was  new; 
Brightened  his  dark  eye  as  he  sung; 
A  stammer  fluttered  on  his  tongue; 
A  captain  in  the  wars  was  he. 
And  sprang  of  noble  pedigree. 

€arl  SSaltcr. 

THE  TWELFTH  BARD'S  80NG.» 

**  What  makes  Earl  Walter  pace  the  wood 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon  ? 
Why  altered  is  Earl  Walter's  mood 

So  strangely,  and  so  soon  ?" — 

"  It  is  his  lot  to  fight  a  knight 

Whom  man  could  never  tame^ 
To-morrow,  in  his  sovereign's  sight. 

Or  bear  perpetual  shame. " — 

''  Qo  warn  the  Clyde,  go  warn  the  Ayr, 

60  warn  them  suddenly, 
If  none  will  fight  for  Earl  Walter, 

Some  one  may  fight  for  me." — 

''  Now  hold  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 
Now  hold  your  tongue  for  shame ! 

For  never  shall  my  son  Walter 
Disgrace  his  father's  name. 

land  to  eeek  feats  of  aims.  And  ooming  to  the  king  the  fbnr 
and  twentie  of  September,  the  Lord  Hamilton  fonght  with 
him  rlg^t  Taliantlj,  and  so  aa  neither  of  them  lost  any  piece 
of  honour." 
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Shall  ladies  tell,  and  minstrelB  sing. 
How  lord  of  Scotiifih  blood 
By  proxy  fought  before  hia  king 
No,  never !  by  the  rood ! " — 

Earl  Walter  roae  ere  it  was  day. 

For  battle  made  him  boun' ; 
Earl  Walter  mounted  his  bonny  gray. 

And  rode  to  Stirling  town. 

Old  Hamilton  from  the  tower  came  down, 

"  Go  saddle  a  steed  for  me, 
And  I'll  away  to  Stirling  town. 

This  deadly  bout  to  see. 

"  Mine  eye  is  dim,  my  locks  are  gray. 
My  cheek  is  furred  and  wan ; 

Ah,  me!  but  I  have  seen  the  day 
I  feared  not  single  man ! 

"  Bring  me  my  steed,"  said  Hamilton; 

"  Darde  his  vaunts  may  rue; 
Whoever  slays  my  only  son 

Must  fight  the  father  too. 

"  Whoever  fi^ts  my  noble  son 

May  foin  the  best  he  can ; 
Whoever  braves  Wat  Hamilton, 

Shall  know  he  braves  a  man." — 

And  there  was  riding  in  belt  and  brand. 
And  running  o'er  holt  and  lea ; 

For  all  the  lords  of  fair  Scotland 
Came  there  the  fight  to  see. 

And  squire,  and  groom,  and  baron  bold. 
Trooping  in  thousands  came. 

And  many  a  hind,  and  warrior  old. 
And  many  a  lovely  dame. 

When  good  Earl  Walter  rode  the  ring. 

Upon  his  mettled  gray. 
There  was  none  so  ready  as  our  good  king 

To  bid  that  earl  good  day. 

For  one  so  gallant  and  so  young, 
Oh !  many  a  heart  beat  high; 

And  no  fair  eye  in  all  the  throng. 
Nor  rosy  cheek,  was  dry.  ~ 

But  up  then  spoke  the  king's  daughter. 
Fair  Margaret  was  her  name — 

'Mf  we  should  lose  brave  Earl  Walter, 
My  sire  is  Boro  to  bUtne. 

"  Forbid  the  fight,  my  liege,  I  pray. 

Upon  my  bended  Imee." — 
"  Daughter,  I'm  loath  to  say  you  nay; 

It  cannot,  must  not  be." — 


"  Proclaim  it  round,"  the  princess  cried, 

"  Proclaim  it  suddenly ; 
If  none  will  fight  for  Earl  Walter, 

Some  one  may  fight  for  me. 


**  In  Douglas-dale  I  have  a  tower. 

With  many  a  holm  and  hill, 
I'll  give  them  all,  and  ten  times  more, 

To  him  wiU  Daroie  kilL"— 

But  up  then  spoke  old  Hamilton, 

And  defied  his  bonnet  blue; 
In  his  sunk  eye  the  tear-drop  shone. 

And  his  gray  locks  o'er  it  flew : — 

"  Cease,  oease,  thou  lovely  royal  maid. 

Small  cause  hast  thou  for  pain; 
Wat  Hamilton  shall  have  no  aid 

'Gainst  lord  of  France  or  Spain. 

"  I  love  my  boy;  but  should  he  fly, 

Or  other  for  him  fight. 
Heaven  grant  that  first  his  parent's  eye 

May  set  in  endless  night!" — 

Young  Margaret  blushed,  her  weeping  staid. 

And  quietly  looked  on : 
Now  Margarot  was  the  fairest  maid 

On  whom  the  daylight  shone. 

Her  eye  was  like  the  star  of  love 
That  blinks  across  the  evening  dun ; 

The  locks  that  waved  that  eye  above. 
Like  light  clouds  curling  round  the  sun. 

When  Darcie  entered  in  the  ring, 
A  shudder  round  the  cirole  flew : 

Like  men  who  from  a  serpent  spring. 
They  startled  at  the  view. 

His  look  so  fierce,  his  crest  so  high. 

His  belts  and  bands  of  gold. 
And  the  glances  of  his  charger's  eye 

Were  dreadful  to  behold. 

But  when  he  saw  Earl  Walter's  face. 

So  rosy  and  so  young, 
He  frowned,  and  sneered  with  haughty  grace. 

And  round  disdainful  flung. 

"  What!  dost  thou  turn  my  skill  to  sport, 

And  break  thy  jests  on  me  1 
Think'st  thou  I  sought  the  Scottish  court 

To  play  with  boys  like  thee? 

**  Fond  youth,  go  home  and  learn  to  ride; 

For  pity  get  thee  gone; 
Tilt  with  the  girls  and  boys  of  Clyde, 

And  boast  of  what  thou'st  done. 

"  If  Dareie's  spear  but  touch  thy  breast. 

It  flies  thy  body  through ; 
If  Dareie's  sword  come  o'er  thy  crest. 

It  cleaves  thy  head  in  two." 

"  I  came  not  here  to  vaunt,  Dareie ; 

I  came  not  here  to  scold ; 
It  ill  befits  a  knight  like  thee 

Such  proud  discourse  to  hold. 
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"  To-morrov  boast,  amid  the  throng, 
Of  deeds  which  thou  hast  done; 

To-day  restrain  thy  saucy  tongue; 
Rude  blusterer,  come  on ! " 

Rip  went  the  spurs  in  either  steed. 
To  different  posts  they  sprung; 

Quivered  each  spear  o'er  charger's  head; 
Forward  each  warrior  hung. 

The  horn  blew  once — the  horn  blew  t¥rice— 
Oh !  many  a  heart  beat  high  1 

'Twas  silence  all ! — the  horn  blew  thrice- 
Dazzled  was  every  eye. 

Hast  thou  not  seen,  from  heaven,  in  ire. 

The  eagle  swift  descend  1 
Hast  thou  not  seen  the  sheeted  fire 

The  lowering  ditrkness  rend  1 

Not  faster  glides  the  eagle  gray 

Adown  the  yielding  wind; 
Not  faster  bears  the  bolt  away. 

Leaving  the  storm  behind; 

Than  flew  the  warriors  on  their  way. 

With  full  suspended  breath; 
Than  flew  the  warriors  on  their  way 

Across  the  field  of  death. 

So  fierce  the  shock,  so  loud  the  clang. 

The  gleams  of  fire  were  seen ; 
The  rocks  and  towers  of  Stirling  rang, 

And  the  red  blood  fell  between. 

Earl  Walter's  gray  was  borne  aside. 

Lord  Darcie's  black  held  on. 
''  Oh !  ever  alack,"  fair  Margaret  cried, 

"  The  brave  Earl  Walter's  gone ! " 
"  Oh !  ever  alack,"  the  king  replied, 

"  That  ever  the  deed  was  done !" 

Earl  Walter's  broken  corslet  doffed, 
He  turned  with  lightened  eye ; 

His  glancing  spear  he  raised  aloft, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  sky. 

Lord  Darcie's  spear  aimed  at  his  breast. 

He  parried  dext'rously ; 
Then  caught  him  rudely  by  the  wrist, 

Saying,  '*  Warrior,  come  with  me ! 
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Lord  Darcie  drew.  Lord  Darcie  threw, 

But  threw  and  drew  in  vain ; 
Lord  Darcie  drew,  Lord  Darcie  threw. 

And  spurred  his  black  amain. 

Down  came  Lord  Darcie;  casque  and  brand 

Loud  rattled  on  the  clay ; 
Down  came  Earl  Walter;  hand  in  hand, 

And  head  to  head  they  lay. 

Lord  Darcie's  steed  turned  to  his  lord. 
And  trembling  stood  behind; 


But  off  Earl  Walter^s  dapple  scoured 

Far  fleeter  than  the  wind ; 
Nor  stop,  nor  stay,  nor  gate,  nor  ford. 

Could  make  her  look  behind. 

O'er  holt,  o'er  hill,  o'er  slope  and  slack. 

She  sought  her  native  stall; 
She  liked  not  Darcie's  doughty  black, 

Nor  Darcie's  spear  at  alL 

*'  Even  go  thy  ways,"  Earl  Walter  cried, 

"  Since  better  may  not  be : 
I'll  trust  my  life  with  weapon  tried, 

But  never  again  with  thee. 

''  Rise  up.  Lord  Darcie,  sey  thy  brand, 

And  fling  thy  mail  away ; 
For  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 

We'll  now  decide  the  day." 

So  said,  ao  done :  their  helms  they  flung. 
Their  doublets  linked  and  sheen ; 

And  haubork,  armlet,  cuirass,  rung 
PromisQuous  on  the  green. 

''  Now,  Darcie !  now  thy  dreaded  name. 

That  oft  has  chilled  a  foe. 
Thy  hard-o^med  honours,  and  thy  fame, 

Depend  on  every  blow. 

"  Sharp  bo  thine  eye,  and  firm  thy  hand; 

Thy  heart  unmoved  remain; 
For  never  was  the  Scottish  brand 

Upreared  and  reared  in  vain.'* — 

"  Now  do  thy  best,  young  Hamilton, 

Rewarded  shalt  thou  be; 
Thy  king,  thy  country,  and  thy  kin. 

All,  all  depend  on  thee ! 

''  Thy  father's  heart  yearns  for  his  son. 
The  ladies'  cheeks  g^^w  wan ; 

Wat  Hamilton,  Wat  Hamilton, 
Now  prove  thyself  a  man ! " 

What  makes  Lord  Darcie  shift  and  dance 

So  fast  around  the  plain  ? 
What  makes  Lord  Darcie  strike  and  lanoe. 

As  passion  fired  his  brain  1 

"  Lay  on,  lay  on,"  said  Hamilton; 

''  Thou  bear'st  thee  boist'rously ; 
If  thou  shouldst  pelt  till  day  be  done. 

Thy  weapon  I  defy." 

What  makes  Lord  Darcie  shift  and  wear 

So  fast  around  the  plain  1 
Why  are  Lord  Darcie's  hollands  fair 

All  striped  with  crimson  grain?— 

The  first  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made, 

He  clove  his  bearded  chin. 
"  Beshrew  thy  heart,"  Lord  Darcie  said, 

"  Ye  sharply  do  begin  I" 
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The  next  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 
Quite  throogh  the  gare  it  zan. 

"  Now,  by  my  faith/*  Lord  Darde  said, 
''  That's  stricken  like  a  man !" 

The  third  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 

It  pierced  his  lordly  side. 
*'  Now  by  my  troth,"  Lord  Darcie  said, 

"  Thy  marks  are  ill  to  bide !" 

Lord  Darcie's  sword  he  forced  a-hight. 
And  tripped  him  on  the  plain. 

"  O,  ever  alack,''  then  cried  the  knight, 
"  I  ne'er  shall  rise  again !" 

When  good  Earl  Walter  saw  he  grew 

So  pale  and  lay  so  low, 
Away  his  brace  of  swords  he  threw, 

And  raised  his  fainting  foe. 

Then  rang  the  list  with  shouts  of  joy, 
Lond  and  more  loud  they  grew^ 

And  many  a  bonnet  to  the  sky 
And  many  a  coif  they  threw. 

The  tear  stood  in  the  father's  eye, — 
He  wiped  his  aged  brow^: — 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  g&llant  boy  1 
I  knew  thee  not  till  now. 

**  My  li^ge,  my  king,  this  is  my  son 

Whom  I  present  to  thee ; 
Nor  woald  I  change  Wat  Hamilton 

For  all  the  lads  I  see  t" 
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Welcome,  my  friend  and  warrior  old ! 
This  gallant  son  of  thine 
Is  mnch  too  good  for  baron  bold. 
He  must  be  son  of  mine ! 

"  For  he  shall  wed  my  daughter  dear. 

The  flower  of  fair  Scotland ; 
The  badge  of  honour  he  shall  wear, 

And  sit  at  my  right  hand. 

"  And  he  shall  hare  the  lands  of  Kyle, 

And  royal  bounds  of  Clyde; 
And  he  shall  hare  all  Arran's  Isle 

To  dower  his  royal  bride. " 

The  princess  smiled,  and  sore  was  flushed, 

0,  but  her  heart  was  fain !. 
And  aye  her  cheek  of  beauty  blushed. 

Like  rose-bud  in  the  rain. 

From  this  the  Hamiltons  of  Clyde 

Their  royal  lineage  draw;' 
And  thus  was  won  the  fairest  bride 

That  Scotland  eyer  saw ! 


When  ceased  the  lay,  the  plaudits  rung, 
Not  for  the  bard,  or  song  he  sung ; 


'Tha  Priikoen  Maiisazet  of  Scotland  was  manifld  to  the 
Lofd  Hamilton  when  only  aizteen  yean  of  age.  Holisahed 
■ty«»  **  Of  this  marriage,  those  of  the  hotuse  of  Hamilton  are 


But  every  eye  with  pleasure  shone, 
And  cast  its  smiles  on  one  alone — 
That  one  was  princely  Hamilton  ! 
And  well  the  gallant  chief  approved 
The.  bard  who  sung  of  sire  beloved ; 
And  pleased  were  all  the  Court  to  see 
The  minstrel  hailed  so  courteously. 

'  Again  is  every  courtier's  gaze 
Speaking  suspense,  and  deep  amaze : 
The  bard  was  stately,  dark,  and  stem, — 
'Twas  Drummond  from  the  moors  of  Em ; 
Tall  was  his  frame,  his  forehead  high. 
Still  and  mysterious  was  his  eye ; 
His  look  was  like  a  winter  day. 
When  storms  and  winds  have  sunk  away. 

Well  versed  was  he  in  holy  lore : 
In  cloistered  dome  the  cowl  he  wore; 
But,  wearied  with  the  eternal  strain 
Of  formal  breviats,  cold  and  vain, 
He  wooed,  in  depth  of  Highland  dale. 
The  silver  spring  and  mountain  gale. 

In  gray  Glen-Ample's  forest  deep, 
Hid  from  the  rains  and  tempests'  sweep, 
In  bosom  of  an  aged  wood 
His  solitary  cottage  stood. 
Its  walls  were  bastioned,  dark  and  dem, 
Dark  was  its  roof  of  filmot  fern. 
And  dark  the  vista  down  the  linn, 
But  aU  was  love  and  peace  within. 
Beligion,  man's  first  friend  and  be&t. 
Was  in  that  home  a  constant  guest ; 
There  sweetly,  every  mom  and  even, 
Warm  orisons  were  poured  to  Heaven ; 
And  every  clifi*  Qlen- Ample  knew, 
And  g^reenwood  on  her  banks  that  grew, 
In  answer  to  his  bounding  string. 
Had  learned  the  hymns  of  Heaven  to  sing. 
With  many  a  song  of  inystic  lore, 
Bude  as  when  sung  in  days  of  yore. 

His  were  the  snowy  flocks  that  strayed 
Adown  Glen-Airtney's  forest  glade; 
And  his  the  goat,  and  chestnut  hind. 
Where  proud  Ben-Vorlich  cleaves  the  wind : 
There  oft,  when  suns  of  summer  shone. 
The  bard  would  sit  and  muse  alone, 
Of  innocence  expelled  by  man ; 
Of  nature's  fair  and  wondrous  plan ; 
Of  the  etemal  throne  sublime ; 
Of  visions  seen  in  ancient  time ; 
Till  his  rapt  soul  would  leave  her  home 
In  visionary  worlds  to  roam. 
Then  would  the  mists  that  wandered  by 
Seem  hovering  spirits  to  his  eye: 
Then  would  the  breeze's  whistling  sweep. 
Soft  lulling  in  the  cavern  deep, 

descended,  and  are  nearest  of  blood  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
as  they  pretend,  for  (aa  saith  Leslens,  lib.  viii.  p.  316)  if  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts  fail,  the  crown  is  to  come  to  them." 
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Seem  to  the  enthnaiaat's  dreaming  ear 
The  words  of  apirite  whispered  near. 

Loathed  his  firm  aool  the  meaanred  chime 
And  florid  films  of  modem  rhyme: 
No  other  lays  became  hia  tongue 
Bat  those  his  rude  forefathers  sung. 
And  when,  by  wandering  minstrel  warned, 
The  mandate  of  his  queen  he  learned, 
So  much  he  prized  the  ancient  strain. 
High  hopes  had  he  the  prize  to  gain. 
With  modest,  yet  majestic  mein, 
He  tuned  his  harp  of  solemn  strain : 
Oh  Ust  the  tale,  ye  fair  and  young, 
A  lay  so  strange  waa  never  sung ! 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BARD'S  80NQ.> 

Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen; 
But  it  waana  to  .meet  Dnneira's  men, 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

1  Beside  the  old  tradition  on  which  thie  ballAd  is  fcnnded, 
there  are  some  modem  incidents  of  a  dmilsr  natvie,  which 
cannot  well  be  aooounted  for,  yet  are  m  well  Attested  as  an j 
ooenrrenoe  that  has  taken  place  in  the  present  age.  The  rela- 
tion may  be  amusing  to  some  readers. 

A  man  in  the  parish  of  Tiaqnair,  and  county  of  Peebles, 
was  busied  one  day  casting  turf  in  a  large  open  field  opposite 
to  the  mansion-house — the  spot  is  well  known,  and  still  pointed 
out  as  rather  unsafe :  his  daughter,  a  child  seren  years  of  age, 
was  playing  beside  him,  and  amusing  him  with  her  prattle. 
Chancing  to  ask  a  question  at  her,  he  was  iuiprised  at  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  and,  looking  behind  him,  he  peroeived  that 
his  child  was  not  there.  He  always  arerred  that,  as  fu- 
as  he  could  remember,  she  had  been  talking  to  him  about 
half  a  minute  befinre  ;  he  was  certain  it  wsa  not  above  a  whole 
one  at  most.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  ran  searching  all  about 
like  one  distracted,  calling  her  n4m»— no  trace  of  her  re- 
mained. He  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  that  may  be 
better  conceived  than  expressed,  and  raised  the  people  of  the 
parish,  who  searched  for  her  several  days  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. Every  pool  in  the  river,  every  bush  and  dm  on  the 
mountains  around,  waa  searched  in  vain.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  father  never  much  encouraged  the  search,  being 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  she  was  carried  away  by  some  in- 
visible being,  else  she  could  not  have  vanished  so  soddenly. 
As  a  last  resource,  lie  applied  to  the  minister  of  Inverleithen, 
a  neighbouring  divine  of  exemplary  piety  and  seal  in  rdigious 
matters,  who  enjoined  him  to  cause  prayexs  be  offered  to 
God  for  her  in  seven  Christian  churches,  next  Sabbath,  at 
the  same  instant  of  time;  "and  then,"  said  he.  "if  she  is 
dead,  God  will  forgive  our  sin  in  praying  for  the  dead,  as  we 
do  if  through  ignorance ;  and  if  she  is  still  alive,  I  will  answer 
for  it,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  bo  usable  to  keep  her." 
The  injunction  was  punctually  attended  to.  She  was  remem- 
bered in  the  prayers  of  all  the  neighbouring  congregations, 
next  Sunday,  at  the  same  hour,  and  never  were  there  such 
prayers  for  fervour  heard  before.  There  wsa  one  cleigyman 
in  particular,  Mr.  Davidson,  who  prayed  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  hearars  trembled.  As  the  old  divine  forebodtsd, 
so  it  fell  out.  On  that  very  day.  and  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  on  which  these  prayers  were  offered,  the  girl  was  found 
in  the  Flora  wood  sitting,  picking  the  bark  firom  a  tree.  She 
could  give  no  perfect  account  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
befallen  to  her,  but  sIm  said  she  did  not  want  plenty  of  meat, 
for  that  her  mother  came  and  fed  her  with  milk  and  bread 
several  times  a-day,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  at  night.  Her 
sktn  had  acquired  a  bluish  cast,  which  gradually  wore  off 
in  the  ooune  of  a  few  weeks.  Her  name  was  Jane  Brown ; 
she  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  known  to  many 
still  alive.    Every  circumstance  of  this  story  is  truth,  if  tiie 


It  was  only  to  hear  the  Yorlin  sing. 

And  pu*  the  creas-flower  round  the  spring; 

The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hyndberrye, 

And  the  nut  that  hung  frae  the  hazel  tree; 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o*er  the  wa*. 

And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  the  greenwood  shaw; 

Lang  the  hurd  of  Duneira  blame, 

And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame  ! 

When  many  lang  day  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  waa  dead. 
When  mess  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung, 
When  the  bedes-man  had  prayed,  and  the  dead 

bell  rung: 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  waa  red  on  the  westlin  hill. 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  o'er  the  plain. 
Like  a  little  wee  doud  in  the  world  its  lane ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  wi*  an  eiry  leme. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

fkthex's  report  of  the  suddenjjsM  of  her  diaappeazanoe  may  be 
relied  on. 

Another  drcumstanoe,  though  it  happened  etui  later,  ia 
not  less  remarkable.  A  shepherd  of  Tudiilaw,  in  the  parish 
of  Ettrick,  whose  name  was  Walter  Dalgleish,  went  out  to 
the  heights  of  tiiat  £ixm,  one  Sabbath  morning,  to  herd  the 
young  sheep  for  his  son,  and  let  him  to  church.  He  took  hia 
own  dinner  along  with  him,  and  his  son's  Iweak&st.  When 
the  sermons  were  over,  the  lad  went  straight  home,  and  did 
not  return  to  his  Ikther.  Night  came,  but  nothing  of  the 
old  shepherd  appeared.  When  it  grew  very  late  his  dog  came 
home— seemed  terrified,  and  revised  to  take  any  meat.  The 
fkmily  were  ill  at  ease  during  the  night,  eqpedally  aa  they 
never  had  known  his  dog  leave  him  before;  and  early  next 
morning  the  lad  arose  and  went  to  the  height,  to  look  after 
his  Iktber  and  his  flock.  He  found  his  sheep  all  scattered, 
and  his  father's  dinner  unbroken,  lying  on  the  same  ^wi 
where  they  had  parted  the  day  before.  At  the  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  the  spot,  the  plaid  which  the  old  man 
wore  was  luring  aa  if  it  had  been  flung  frbm  him,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  in  the  aame  direction,  hia  bonnet  waa  Ibund,  but 
nothing  oi  himself.  The  country  people,  as  on  all  such  occa- 
sions, rose  in  great  numbers,  and  searched  for  him  many  days. 
My  father,  and  several  old  men  still  aHve,  were  of  the  paitj. 
He  could  not  be  found  or  heard  of,  neither  dead  nor  alive,  and 
at  length  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ever  seeing  him  more. 

On  the  twentieth  day  after  his  disappearance,  a  shepherd's 
wife,  at  a  place  called  Berry-bush,  came  in  as  the  funily  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  said,  that  if  it  were  poaaible  to 
believe  that  Walter  Dalgleish  wsa  still  in  existence,  she  would 
si^  yonder  vras  he  coming  down  the  MIL  They  all  ran  out  to 
watch  the  phenomenon,  and  as  the  person  approached  nigher, 
they  perceived  that  it  was  actually  he,  walking  without  hia 
plaid  and  his  bonnet.  The  place  where  he  was  fixet  dceeried 
is  not  a  mile  distant  from  that  where  he  was  last  seen,  and 
there  is  neither  brake,  hag.  nor  bush.  When  he  came  into 
the  house,  he  shook  hands  with  them  all— asked  for  hia  family, 
and  spoke  ss  if  he  had  been  abeent  for  yea^^  and  as  if  con- 
vinced something  had  befkllen  them.  As  they  perceived 
something  singular  in  his  looks  and  manner,  they  nnfortu- 
nately  forebore  asking  him  any  questiona  at  first,  but  desired 
him  to  sit  and  share  their  dinner.  This  he  readily  complied 
with,  and  began  to  sup  some  broth  with  seeming  eagerness. 
He  had  only  taken  one  or  two  spoonfuls  when  be  suddenly- 
slopped,  a  kind  of  rattling  noise  wsa  heard  in  his  breast,  and 
he  stmk  back  in  a  faint.  They  put  him  to  bed,  and  from  that 
time  forth  he  never  spoke  another  word  that  any  person  could 
make  sense  of.  He  was  removed  to  his  own  home,  where 
he  lingered  a  few  weeks,  and  then  died.  What  befoll  him 
remains  to  this  diqr  a  mystery,  and  for  ever  mot. 
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Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  hare  yon  been ) 
Lang  hae  we  aought  baith  holt  and  dean ; 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  greenwood  tree, 
Yet  you  are  halcsome  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  gat  yon  that  jonp  o*  the  lily  sheen  ? 
That  bonny  snood  o*  the  birk  sae  green  1 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen  ? — 
Ellmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  beenl" 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea, 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea.. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ken*d  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew. 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung, 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue, 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night; 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream. 
And  the  light  a  pure  and  cloudless  beam ; 
The  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

In  yon  green  wood  there  is  a  waik, 
And  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene. 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike, 
That  neither  has  flesh,  nor  blood,  n^  bane; 
And  down  in  yon  greenwood  he  walks  his  lane. 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay, 
Her  bosom  hap'd  wi'  flowerets  gay ; 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep. 
She  kenned  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee, 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  countrye. 

She  woke  on  a  couch  of  the  silk  sae  slim, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim ; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  ent  had* travelled  mortal  life; 
And  aye  they  smiled,  and  'gan  to  speer, 

What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  ?" 


tt 
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Lang  have  I  ranged  the  world  wide," 
A  meek  and  reverend  fere  replied ; 
"Baith  night  and  day  I  have  watched  the  fair, 
fident  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 
Tes,  I  have  watched  o'er  ilk  degree. 
Wherever  blooms  femenitye; 
And  sinless  viigin,  free  of  stain 
In  mind  and  body,  fand  I  nane. 
Never,  since  the  banquet  of  time. 
Found  I  a  virgin  in  her  prime, 
Till  late  this  bonnie  maiden  I  saw 
As  spotless  as  the  morning  snaw : 
Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  free 
As  the  spirits  that  sojourn  in  this  countrj'e : 


I  have  brought  her  away  frae  the  snares  of  men. 
That  sin  or  death  she  never  may  ken." 

They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair, 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kemed  her  hair; 
And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere. 
Saying,  "Bonny  Kilmeny,  ye're  welcome  here! 
Women  are  freed  of  the  littand  scorn  :— 
0,  blessed  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 
Many  lang  year  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
Many  lang  year  through  the  world  we've  gane. 
Commissioned  to  watch  fair  womankind, 
For  it's  they  who  nurse  the  immortal  mind. 
We  have  watched  their  steps  as  the  dawning  shone. 
And  deep  in  the  greenwood  walks  alone ; 
By  lily  bower  and  silken  bed. 
The  viewless  tears  have  o'er  them  shed ; 
Have  soothed  their  ardent  minds  to  sleep,^ 
Or  left  the  couch  of  love  to  weep. 
We  have  seen  I  we  have  seen !  but  the  time  maun 

come. 
And  the  angels  will  weep  at  the  day  of  doom ! 

"  0,  would  the  fairest  of  mortal  kind 
Aye  keep  these  holy  truths  in  mind. 
That  kindred  spirits  their  motions  see, 
Who  watch  their  ways  with  anxious  ee. 
And  grieve  for  the  guilt  of  humanitye ! 
0,  sweet  to  Heaven  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  the  sigh  that  heaves  a  bosom  sae  fair ! 
And  dear  to  Heaven  the  words  of  truth. 
And  the  praise  of  virtue  frae  beauty's  mouth ! 
And  dear  to  the  viewless  forms  of  air, 
The  mind  that  ky  thes  as  the  body  fair ! 

"  0,  bonny  Kilmeny  !  free  frae  stain. 
If  ever  you  seek  the  world  again, 
That  world  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  fear, 
0  tell  of  the  joys  that  are  waiting  here ; 
And  tell  of  the  signs  you  shall  shortly  see ; 
Of  the  times  that  are  now,  and  the  times  that  shall  be. " 


They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day : 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light : 
The  emerant  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade ; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  sung. 
She  kend  not  where ;  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung, , 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  mom : — 
"  0 !  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  i 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 
Now  shall  it  ken -what  a  woman  may  be ! 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light ; 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dan. 
Like  a  gonden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun, 
Shall  vear  away  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  travelling  the  air. 
But  lang,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day, 
When  the  sun  and  the  world  hare  fled  away; 
When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome  doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom!" 

They  bore  her  away,  she  wist  not  how. 
For  she  felt  not  arm  nor  rest  below; 
Bat  BO  swift  they  wained  her  through  the  light, 
'Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight; 
They  seemed  to  split  the  gales  of  air, 
And^et  nor  gale  nor  breeze  was  there. 
Unnumbered  groves  below  them  grew; 
They  came,  they  past,  and  backward  flew. 
Like  floods  of  blossoms  gliding  on, 
A  moment  seen,  in  a  moment  gone. 
0,  never  vales  to  mortal  view 
Appeared  like  those  o'er  which  they  flew ! 
That  land  to  human  spirits  given, 
The  lowermost  vales  of  the  storied  heaven; 
From  thence  they  can  view  the  world  below. 
And  heaven's  blue  gates  with  sapphires  glow. 
More  glory  yet  unmeet  to  know. 

They  bore  her  far  to  a  mountain  g^reen. 
To  see  what  mortal  never  had  seen; 
And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  puiple  sward. 
And  bade  her  heed  what  she  saw  and  heard ; 
And  note  the  changes  the  spirits  wrought. 
For  now  she  lived  in  the  land  of  thought. 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nor  sun  nor  skies, 
But  a  crystal  dome  of  a  thousand  dyes; 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright. 
But  an  endless  whirl  of  glory  and  light : 
And  radiant  beings  went  and  came 
Far  swifter  than  wind,  or  the  linked  flame. 
She  hid  her  een  frae  the  dazzling  view ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer  sky. 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by; 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 
And  that  land  had  lakes  and  mountains  gray ; 
And  that  land  had  vaUeys  and  hoary  piles, 
And  marled  seas  and  a  thousand  isles. 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen. 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun  and  the  sky,  and  the  cloudlet  gray; 
Which  heaved  and  trembled,  and  gently  swung. 
On  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  hung : 
For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward  plain 
A  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  again; 
In  winding  lake,  and  placid  firth. 
Little  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  of  earth. 

Kilmeny  sighed  and  seemed  to  grieve, 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  land  did  cleave; 


She  saw  the  com  wave  on  the  vale. 

She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale ; 

She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore, 

And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore; — 

And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. 

She  saw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne. 
The  fairest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on : 
A  lion  licked  her  hand  of  milk, 
And  she  held  him  in  a  leish  of  rilk ; 
And  a  leifu'  maiden  stood  at  her  knee. 
With  a  silver  wand  and  melting  ee; 
Her  sovereign  shield  till  love  stole  in, 
And  poisoned  all  the  fount  within. 

Then  a  gruff  untoward  bedes-man  came. 
And  hundit  the  lion  on  his  dame; 
And  the  guardian  maid  wi'  the  dauntless  ee. 
She  dropped  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee; 
And  she  saw  till  the  queen  frae  the  lion  fled. 
Till  the  bonniest  flower  of  the  world  lay  dead; 
A  coflin  was  set  on  a  distant  plain. 
And  she  saw  the  red  blood  fall  like  rain: 
Then  bonny  Kilmeny 's  heart  grew  sair, 
And  she  turned  away,  and  could  look  nae  mair. 

Then  the  gruff  grim  carle  gimed  amain. 
And  they  trampled  him  down,  but  he  rose  again; 
And  he  baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  weir. 
Till  he  lapped  the  blood  to  the  kingdom  dear; 
And  weening  his  head  was  danger-preef. 
When  crowned  with  the  rose  and  clover  leaf. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away 
To  feed  wi*  the  deer  on  the  mountain  gray. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  he  gecked  at  Heaven, 
But  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arles  given. 
Kilmeny  a  while  her  een  withdrew; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  below  her  fair  unfurled 
One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world, 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivers  ran, 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  man. 
She  saw  a  people,  fierce  and  fell, 
Bunt  frae  their  bounds  like  fiends  of  hell ; 
There  lilies  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew. 
And  she  heri^ed  on  her  ravening  crew, 
Till  the  cities  and  towers  were  wrapt  in  a  blaze. 
And  the  thunder  it  roared  o'er  the  lands  and  the  8ea& 
The  widows  wailed,  and  the  red  blood  ran. 
And  she  threatened  an  end  to  the  race  of  man : 
She  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe, 
TiU  caught  by  the  lion's  deadly  paw. 
Oh !  then  the  eagle  swinked  for  life. 
And  brainzelled  up  a  mortal  strife; 
But  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south, 
She  met  wi*  the  gowl  of  the  lion's  month. 

With  a  mooted  wing  and  waefu'  maen. 
The  eagle  sought  her  eiry  again ; 
But  lang  may  she  cower  in  her  bloody  nest, 
And  lang,  Umg  sleek  her  wounded  breast* 
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Before  she  eej  another  flight, 

To  play  wi'  the  norland  lion's  might. 


But  to  sing  the  sights  Kilmeny  saw, 
So  far  surpassing  nature's  law. 
The  singer's  voice  wad  sink  away, 
And  the  string  of  his  harp  wad  oease  to  play. 
Bat  she  saw  till  the  sorrows  of  man  were  by. 
And  all  was  lo?e  and  harmony ; — 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  calmly  away, 
like  the  flakes  of  snaw  on  a  winter  day. 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  ain  countrye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been. 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen  ; 
To  warn  the  living  maidens  fair, 
The  loved  of  Heaven,  the  spirits'  care, 
That  all  whose  minds  unmeled  remain 
Shall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  is  gane. 

With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 
lAte,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame. 
And  0,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ! 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was, no  pride  nor  passion  there; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 
In  that  mildj^  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  mbss-nose  in  the  showei 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea.  -  ^ 

But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keep  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 
The  wolf  played  blythely  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
0,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ! 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 
Broke  from  their  boughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock; 
The  oorby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock; 


The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : — 
<I  t  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world  J  > 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene; 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sae  green, 
And  Kilmeny  on  eftrth  was  never  mair  seen. 
But  0,  the  words  that  fell  from  her  mouth. 
Were  words  of  wonder  and  words  of  truth  1 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread. 
For  they  kendna  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
It  wasna  her  hame  and  she  couldna  remain; 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again. 


He  ceased ;  and  all  with  kind  concern 
Blessed  in  their  hearts  the  bard  of  Em. 

By  that  the  chill  and  piercing  air. 
The  pallid  hue  of  ladies  fair, 
The  hidden  yawn^,  and  dnimbly  eye 
Loudly  announced  the  morning  nigh. 
Beckoned  the  Queen  with  oourteou  smile. 
And  breathless  silence  gazed  the  while : — 

"I  hold  it  best,  my  lords,"  she  said, 
**  For  knight,  for  dame,  and  lovely  maid. 
At  wassail,  wake,  or  revel  hall. 
To  part  before  the  senses  pall. 
Sweet  though  the  draught  of  pleasure  be, 
Why  should  we  drain  it  to  the  leel 
Though  here  the  minstrel's  fancy  play. 
Light  as  the  breeze  of  summer  day; 
Though  there  in  solemn  cadence  flow. 
Smooth  as  the  night  wind  o'er  the  snow; 
Now  bound  away  with  rolling  sweep, 
Like  tempest  o'er  the  raving  deep; 
High  on  the  morning's  golden  screen, 
Or  casemate  of  the  rainbow  lean : — 
Such  beauties  were  in  vain  prolonged. 
The  soul  is  cloyed,  the  minstrel  wronged. 

"  Loud  is  the  morning  blast  and  chill. 
The  snow-drift  speeds  along  the  hill; 
Let  ladies  of  the  storm  beware. 
And  knights  of  ladies  take  a  care; 
From  lanes  and  alleys  guard  them  well. 
Where  lurking  ghost  or  sprite  may  dwell ; 
But  most  avoid  the  dazzling  flare. 
And  spirit  of  the  morning  air; 
Hide  from  their  eyes  that  hideous  form, 
The  ruthless  angel  of  the  storm. 
I  wish  for  every  gallant's  sake. 
That  none  may  me  our  Boyal  Wake : 


./ 
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For  all  along,  fh>iii  cliff  and  tree, 
On  Artharls  Hill,  and  Saliabury, 
Came  yoices  floating  down  the  air 
From  YiewlesB  shades  that  lingered  there :    . 
The  words  were  fraught  with  mystery  ; 
Voices  of  men  they  could  not  be. 
Youths  turned  their  faces  to  the  sky, 
With  beating  heart,  and  bended  eye; 
Old  chieftains  walked  with  hastened  tread 
Loath  that  their  hearts  should  bow  to  dread : 
They  feared  the  spirits  of  the  hill 
To  sinful  Scotland  jlxxled  ilL 

Orion  up  his  baldrick  drew. 
The  erening  star  was  still  in  view; 
Scarce  had  the  Pleiads  cleared  the  main, 
Or  Charles  reyoked  his  golden  wain. 
When  from  the  palace-turrets  rang 
The  bugle*s*note  with  warning  clang: 
Each  tower,  each  spire,  in  music  spake,  ^ 

"  Haste,  nobles,  to  Queen  Mary's  Wake." 
The  blooming  maid  ran  to  bedight, 
In  spangled  lace,  and  robe  of  white, — 
That  graceful  emblem  of  her  youth. 
Of  guileless  heart,  and  maiden  truth. 
The  matron  decked  her  candid  frame 
In  moony  brooch,  and  silk  of  flame; 
And  every  earl  and  baron  bold 
Sparkled  in  clasp  and  loop  of  gold. 
'Twas  the  last  night  of  hope  and  fear. 
That  bards  could  sing,  or  Sovereign  hear; 
And  just  ere  rose  the  Christmas  sun. 
The  envied  prize  was  lost  or  won. 

The  bard  that  night  who  foremost  came 
Was  not  enrolled,  nor  known  his  name : 
A  youth  he  was  of  manly  mould. 
Gentle  sa  lamb,  as  lion  bold ; 
But  hiB  fair  face,  and  forehead  high, 
Glowed  with  intrusive  modesty. 

'Twas  said,  by  bank  of  southland  stream 
Glided  his  youth  in  soothing  dream ; 
The  harp  he  loved,  and  wont  to  stray 
Far  to  the  wilds  and  woods  away, 

*  This  ballad  is  fooxided  on  the  old  aong  of  The  Qrey  Oouhauk. 
Hie  catastrophe  ia  the  aame,  and  happens  at  the  tame  place, 
namely,  in  St.  Maiy'a  Churchyard.  The  castle  of  Tuahilaw, 
where  Uie  chief  scene  of  the  tale  is  laid,  stood  on  a  shelve  of 
the  hiU  which  overlooks  the  junction  of  the  rivets  Ettrick  and 
RanUebom.  It  ia  a  singular  situation,  and  aeema  to  have 
been  choaen  for  the  extenaive  proapeot  of  the  valley,  which  it 
oommanda  both  to  the  eaat  and  west.  It  was  the  finest  old 
baronial  castle  of  which  the  Forest  can  boaat,  but  the  ujiper 
arches  and  torreti  fell  in  of  late  years,  with  a  crash  that 
alanned  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a  huge  heap  of 
nnna.  Ita  last  inhabitant  waa  Adam  Scott,  who  was  long 
dfloomtnatod  in  the  aoath  the  King  of  the  Border^  but  the 
oonrtiera  called  him  the  King  qf  Thieves.  King  Jamea  V.  acted 
upon  the  aame  principle  with  theae  powerful  chiefa,  moat  of 
wtiom  disr^arded  hia  authority,  as  Bonajtarte  did  with  the 
■overaigna  of  Europe.  He  always  managed  matters  ao  as  to 
take  each  of  them  aingle-handed— made  a  rapid  and  secret 
march— overthrew  one  or  two  of  them,  and  then  returned 
directly  home  till  matters  were  ripe  for  taking  the  advantage 
of  aome  other.    He  marched  on  one  day  from  Edinburgh  to 


And  sing  to  brooks  that  guiglcd  by. 
Of  maiden's  form  and  maiden's  eye: — 
That,  when  this  dream  of  youth  was  past. 
Deep  in  the  shade  his  harp  he  cast ; 
In  busy  life  his  cares  beguiled ; 
His  heart  was  true,  and  fortune  smiled. 
But  when  the  Royal  Wake  began, 
Joyful  he  came  the  foremost  man. 
To  see  the  matchless  bard  approved. 
And  list  the  strains  he  once  had  loved. 

Two  nights  had  passed,  the  bards  had  sung — 
Queen  Mary's  harp  from  ceiling  hung. 
On  which  was  graved  her  lovely  mold, 
Beset  with  crowns  and  flowers  of  gold; 
And  many  a  gem  of  dazzling  dye 
Glowed  on  that  prize  to  minstrel's  eye. 

The  youth  had  heard  each  minstrel's  strain^ 
And,  fearing  northern  bard  would  gain, 
To  try  his  youthful  skill  was  moved. 
Not  for  himself,  but  friends  he  loved. 

Par;  Stott. 

THB  FOURTEENTH  BARD'B  SONQ.i 

Lord  Pringle's  steed  neighs  in  the  stall. 

His  panoply  is  irksome  grown. 
His  plumed  helm  hangs  in  the  haU, 

His  broad  claymore  is  berry  brown. 

Ko  more  his  bugle's  evening  peal 

Bids  vassal  arm  and  yeoman  ride. 
To  drive  the  deer  of  Otterdale, 

Or  foray  on  the  Border  side. 

Instead  of  whoop  and  battle  knell. 

Of  warrior's  song,  and  revel  free, 
Is  heard  the  lute's  voluptuous  swell 

Within  the  halls  of  Torwoodlee. 

Sick  lies  his  heart  without  relief; 

'Tis  love  that  breeds  the  warrior's  woe. 
For  daughter  of  a  froward  chief, 

A  freebooter,  his  mortal  foe. 

Maggatdale,  accompanied  by  a  choaen  body  of  horsemen,  sur* 
prised  Peree  Cockbum,  a  bold  and  capricious  outlaw  who 
tjrranniaed  over  those  parts,  hanged  him  over  his  own  gate, 
sacked  and  burned  his  castle  of  Henderland,  and  divided  his 
lands  between  two  of  his  principal  followers,  Sir  James  Stuart 
and  the  Lord  Hume.  From  Henderland  he  marched  across 
the  mountains  by  a  wild  unfivquented  path,  still  called  the 
Kxng*t  Roadf  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Tushilaw  about 
sunrise.  Scott  was  completely  taken  by  surprise;  he,  hoW' 
ever,  rushed  to  arms  with  his  few  friends  who  were  present, 
and,  after  a  desperate  but  unequal  conflict.  King  Jamea  over- 
came him,  plundered  his  castle  of  riohea  and  stores  to  a  pro- 
digious amount,  hanged  the  old  Border  king  over  a  huge  tree 
which  is  still  growing  in  the  comer  of  tlie  castle  yard,  and 
over  which  he  himself  had  hanged  many  a  one,  carried  his 
head  with  him  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  it  on  a 
pole  over  one  of  the  imrta.  Tliere  waa  a  long  and  deadly  tend 
between  the  Sootts  and  the  Kers  in  those  days ;  the  Priugles, 
Hurrays,  and  others  around,  always  joined  with  the  latter,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  too  powerful  Scotts,  who  were  not 
noted  as  the  best  of  neighboun. 
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But  O,  that  nuiden'B  form  of  gnce, 
And  eye  of  love,  to  him  irero  dear  1 

The  BmUe  that  dimpled  oa  her  fK« 
W«  deadlier  thw.  the  Border  ipear. 

TeU  every  wish  thy  boaom  near, 

No  otber  mn,  dear  maid,  haat  thoa> 

And  well  the  abbot  lores  to  hear 
Thy  pligbtJi  of  love  and  simple  vow. 

That  fonn  was  not  the  poplar's  stem. 
Thai  smile  the  davning's  purple  line; 

Nor  waa  that  eye  the  dauliag  gem 
That  glows  adown  the  Indian  mine. 

"  Why  sUys  my  Maiy  Scott  so  longt 
What  guilt  can  youth  and  beauty  wail  1 

Of  fervent  thought  and  passion  strong. 

Heavens  I  what  a  sickening  ledious  tale '. " 

But  would  yoD  praise  the  poplar  pale, 
Or  mora  in  wreath  of  roaea  dreat; 

The  fairest  flower  that  wooe  the  vale. 
Or  doira  that  clothe*  the  solan'a  biewtl 

0  lady,  ceaae;  the  maiden's  mind. 

Though  pure  as  morning's  cloudlesa  beam. 

A  crime  in  every  wish  can  find. 

In  noontide  glance,  and  midni^t  dnam. 

A  thousand  times  beyond,  above. 
What  rapt  enthusiast  ever  saw; 

Compare  them  to  that  mould  of  lore— 
Yoong  Mary  Soott  of  TnahilawJ 

To  woman'a  heart  when  fair  and  free. 
Her  tins  seem  great  aad  manifold; 

When  sunk  in  guilt  and  misery. 
No  crime  can  then  her  soul  behold. 

The  war-flame  glows  on  Ellriek  Pen, 
Bounds  forth  the  foray  swift  aa  wind, 

And  Tuahilaw  and  all  his  men 

Have  left  their  homes  afw  behind. 

^'Tls  sweet  to  see  the  opening  flower 
•^  Spread  its  ^r  boaom  to  the  sun ; 
■Tis  sweet  to  hear  in  vernal  bower 
The  thrush's  earti^  hymn  begun : 

0  lady,  lady,  leant  tby  creed, 

The  abbot  cornea  with  book  and  bead— 
0  hsate,  and  let  the  father  in  1 

But  sweeter  far  the  prayer  that  wrings 

The  tear  from  maiden's  beaming  eye;                   , 
And  sweeter  far  the  hymn  she  sings 

In  grateful  holy  ecataay. 

And  lady,  mark  his  locks  so  gray. 
His  beard  ao  long,  and  colour  wan ; 

0,  he  has  mouraed  for  many  a  day. 
And  sorrowed  o'er  the  sins  of  man '. 

The  man  was  said,  but  cold  and  dry 

That  mass  to  heaven  the  father  sent ; 
With  book,  and  bead,  and  rosary. 

The  abbot  to  his  chamber  went 

And  yet  so  stately  U  hia  mein. 

His  step  BO  firm,  and  breast  so  bold ; 

Hia  brawny  leg  and  form,  I  ween, 
Are  wondrous  for  a  man  ao  old. 

The  watch-dog  resU  with  folded  eye 
Beneath  the  portal's  gray  festoon; 

The  wildered  Ettrick  wanders  by. 

Loud  munnoring  to  the  carelea  moon. 

Short,  was  his  greeting,  short  and  low, 
Hia  blcaaing  short  aa  prayer  could  be; 

But  oR  he  ^^ed,  and  boded  woe. 
And  spoke  of  tin  and  misery. 

The  warder  lisU  with  hope  and  dread 
Far  distant  shout  of  fray  b^un; 

The  cricket  tunes  his  tiny  reed. 
And  harpa  behind  the  embers  dun. 

To  shrift,  t«  ahrift,  now  ladies  oil. 
Your  prayers  and  Are  Marias  learnj 

Haale  trembling  to  the  Teaper  hall, 
Porahl  the  priort  is  dark  and  Btem. 

Why  does  the  warder  bend  his  bead. 
And  silent  stand  the  casement  near? 

The  cricket  st«ps  his  little  reed. 
The  sound  of  gentle  step  to  hear. 

Bhort  was  the  task  of  lady  old, 

Short  as  confeadon  well  could  be; 
The  abbot's  orisons  were  cold. 

0,  many  a  wight  from  Border  bi»ke 
Haa  waved  the  drowsy  warden  round  ; 

And  many  a  daughter  Iain  awake. 

When  parents  trowed  her  sleeping  sound. 

Oo,  Mary  Scott,  thy  spirit  meek 
Lay  open  to  the  ■eareher'a  eye ; 

And  let  the  tear  bedew  thy  cheek, 
Tby  eios  are  of  a  crimson  dye. 

The  abbot's  bed  is  well  down  spread. 
The  abbot's  bed  is  soR  and  fair; 

The  abbot's  bed  U  cold  as  lead— 
For  why)— the  abbot  is  not  there. 

For  many  a  lover  thou  hast  slain. 

And  many  yet  lie  ^ck  for  thee— 
Toung  Oilmansclench  and  Deloraine, 

And  Pringle,  lord  of  Torwoodlee. 
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Was  that  the  blast  of  bugle,  borne 

Far  on  the  night-wind,  wavering  shrilll 
■Tis  nothing  but  the  shepherd's  horo. 
That  keeps  the  watdi  on  Caera  hilL 
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What  meanB  the  waMer*B  answering  note  ? 

The  moon  ia  we6t,\i8  neapthe  day ; 
I  thought  I  heard  the  wshMr's  shout; 

'Tia  time  the  abbot  were  away ! 

The  bittern  mounts  the  morning  air 

And  rings  the  sky  with  quavering  croon; 

The  watchndog  sallies  from  his  lair, 
And  bays  the  wind  and  setting  moon. 

'Tis  not  the  breeze,  nor  bittern's  wail. 
Has  roused  the  guarder  from  his  den ; 

Along  the  bank,  in  belt  and  mail. 
Come  Tushilaw  and  all  his  men. 

The  abbot  from  his  casement,  saw 
The  forest  chieftain's  proud  array; 

He  heard  the  voice  of  Tushilaw — 
The  abbot's  heart  grew  cold  as  clay ! 

"  Haste,  maidens,  call  my  lady  fair. 
That  room  may  for  my  warriors  be; 

And  bid  my  daughter  come  and  share 
The  cup  of  joy  with  them  and  me. 

"  Say  we  have  fought  and  won  the  fray. 
Have  lowered  our  haughty  foeman's  pride; 

And  we  have  driven  the  richest  prey 
That  ever  lowed  by  Ettrick  side." 

To  hear  a  tale  of  vanquished  foes 

His  lady  came  right  cheerfully ; 
And  Mary  Scott,  like  morning  rose. 

Stood  blushing  at  her  father's  knee. 

Fast  flowed  the  warrior's  ruthless  tale. 
And  aye  the  red  cup  passed  between ; 

But  Mary  Scott  grew  lily  pale, 
And  trembled  like  the  aspen  green. 

"  Now,  lady,  give  me  welcome  cheer. 
Queen  of  the  Border  thou  shalt  be; 

For  I  have  brought  thee  gold  and  gear. 
And  humbled  haughty  Torwoodlee. 

"I  beat  his  yeomen  in  the  glen; 

I  loosed  his  horses  from  the  stall ; 
I  slew  the  blood-hound  in  his  den. 

And  sought  the  chief  through  tower  and  hall. 

"  'Tis  said,  in  hamlet  mean  and  dark, 

Nightly  he  lies  with  leman  dear; 
0,  I  would  give  ten  thousand  mark. 

To  see  his  head  upon  my  spear ! 

'*  Go,  maidens,  every  mat  be  spread 
On  heather  haum,  or  roegrass  heap; 

And  make  for  me  the  scarlet  bed, 
For  I  have  need  of  rest  and  sleep. " — 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,  make  other  choice, 

In  that  you  cannot  rest  to-day; 
For  there  in  peaceful  slumber  lies 

A  holy  abbot,  old  and  gray." 


The  chieftain's  cheek  to  crimson  grew, 
Dropt  from  his  hand  the  rosy  wine — 

"  An  abbot !  curse  the  canting  crew ! 
An  abbot  sleep  in  couch  of  mine ! 

"  Now,  lady,  as  my  soul  shall  thrive, 
I'd  rather  trust  my  child  and  thee 

With  my  two  greatest  foes  alive. 
The  King  of  Scots  and  Torwoodlee. 

"  The  lazy  hoard  of  Melrose  vale 

Has  brought  my  life,  my  all  to  stake : 

0,  lady  I  I  have  heard  a  tale, 

The  thought  o't  makes  my  heart  to  ache ! 

'*  Qo,  warriors,  hale  the  villain  forth, 
Bring  not  his  loathful  form  to  me; 

The  gate  stands  open  to  the  north. 
The  rope  hangs  o'er  the  gallows-tree. 

**  There  shall  the  burning  breeze  of  noon 
Rock  the  old  sensual  sluggard  blind; 

There  let  him  swing,  till  sun  and  moon 
Have  three  times  left  the  world  behind." 

0  abbot,  abbot,  say  thy  prayers, 
With  orisons  load  every  breath ; 

The  Forest  trooper's  on  the  stairs, 
To  drag  thee  to  a  shameful  death. 

0  abbot,  abbot,  quit  thy  bed, 

111  armed  art  thou  to  meet  the  strife; 

Haste,  don  thy  beard,  and  quoif  thy  head, 
And  guard  the  door  for  death  or  life. 

Thy  arm  is  firm,  thy  heart  is  stout, 
Yet  thou  canst  neither  fight  nor  flee; 

But  beauty  stands  thy  guard  without, — 
Yes,  beauty  weeps  and  pleads  for  thee. 

Proud,  ruthless  man,  by  vengeance  driven, 
Regardless  hears  a  brother  plead ; 

Regardless  sees  the  brand  of  Heaven 
Red  quivering  o'er  his  guilty  head : 

But  once  let  woman's  soothing  tongue 

Implore  his  help  or  clemency; 
Around  him  let  her  arms  be  flung, 

Or  at  his  feet  her  bended  knee — 

The  world's  a  shadow !  vengeance  sleeps ! 

The  child  of  reason  stands  revealed — 
When  beauty  pleads,  when  woman  weeps, 

He  is  not  man  who  scorns  to  yield. 

Stem  Tushilaw  is  gone  to  sleep. 
Laughing  at  woman's  dread  of  sin; 

But  first  he  bade  his  warriors  keep 
All  robbers  out,  and  abbots  in. 

The  abbot  from  his  casement  high 
Looked  out  to  see  the  peep  of  day; 

The  scene  that  met  the  abbot's  eye 
Filled  him  with  wonder  and  dismay. 
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The  wondering  warrion  bow  to  God, 
And  matina  to  the  Yiigin  hum; 

But  Tushilftw  he  gloomed  and  strode. 
And  walked  into  the  caatle  dumb. 

But  to  the  yiigin*B  sacred  name 
The  TOW  was  paid  in  many  a  cell ; 

And  many  a  rich  oblation  came 
For  that  amazing  mirade. 

Lord  Pringle  walked  his  glens  alone, 
Nor  flock  nor  lowing  herd  he  saw; 

But  even  the  king  upon  the  throne 
Quaked  at  the  name  of  Tushilaw. 

Lord  Pringle*s  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
Nor  peace  nor  joy  his  bosom  knew, 

'Twas  for  the  kindest,  sweetest  dame. 
That  ever  brushed  the  forest  dew. 

Gone  is  one  month  with  smile  and  sigh, 
With  dream  by  night  and  wish  by  day, 

A  second  came  with  moistened  eye; 
Another  came  and  passed  away. 

Why  is  the  flower  of  yonder  pile 
Bending  its  stem  to  court  decay. 

And  Mary  Scott  s  benignant  smile 
Like  sunbeam  in  a  winter-day  ? 

Sometimes  her  colour's  like  the  rose. 
Sometimes  'tis  like  the  lily  pale; 

The  flower  that  in  the  Forest  grows 
Is  fallen  before  the  summer  gale. 

A  mother's  fostering  breast  is  warm. 
And  dark  her  doubts  of  love  I  ween: 

For  why  1 — she  felt  its  early  harm — 
A  mother's  eye  is  sharp  and  keen. 

Tis  done !  the  woman  stands  revealed ! 

Stem  Tushilaw  is  waked  to  see ; 
The  bearded  priest  so  well  concealed, 

Was  Pringle  lord  of  Torwoodlee  I 

Oh,  never  was  the  thunder's  jar. 
The  red  tornado's  wasting  wing, 

Nor  all  the  elemental  war, 
Like  fuiy  of  the  Border  king. 

He  laughed  aloud — his  falchion  eyed — 
A  laugh  of  burning  vengeance  bom  I — 

"Does  thus  the  coward  trow/*  he  cried, 
"  To  hold  his  conqueror's  power  to  scorn  ? 

"  Thinks  Tushilaw  of  maids  or  wives, 
Or  such  a  thing  as  Torwoodlee  1 

Had  Mary  Scott  a  thousand  lives, 
These  lives  were  all  too  few  for  me. 

"  Ere  midnight,  in  the  secret  cave, 
This  sword  shall  pierce  her  bosom's  core. 

Though  I  go  childless  to  my  grave. 
And  me  the  deed  for  evermore. 
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"  0,  had  I  lulled  the  imp  to  rest 
When  first  she  lisped  her  name  to  me, 

Or  pierced  her  little  guileless  breast 
When  smiling  on  her  nurse's  knee  I " 

"Just  is  your  vengeance,  my  good  lord, 
'Tis  just  and  meet  our  daughter  die; 

For  sharper  than  a  foeman's  sword 
Is  family  shame  and  iiyury. 

"  But  trust  the  ruthless  deed  to  me; 

I  have  a  vial  potent,  good : 
Unmeet  that  all  the  Scots  should  see 

A  daughter's  corse  embalmed  in  blood; 

**  Unmeet  her  gallant  kinsmen  know 
The  guilt  of  one  so  fair  and  young; 

No  cup  should  to  her  memory  flow. 
No  requiem  o'er  her  grave  be  sung. 

"My  potent  draught  has  erst  proved  trae 
Beneath  my  own  and  husband's  eye; 

Trast  me,  ere  falls  the  moming  dew. 
In  dreamless  sleep  shall  Mary  lie." — 

"  Even  go  thy  way,  thy  words  are  true, 
I  knew  thy  dauntless  soul  before; 

But  list— if  thou  deceivest  me  too, 
Thou  hast  a  head  1  I  say  no  more. " 

Stem  Tushilaw  strode  o'er  the  ley, 
And,  wondering,  by  the  twilight  saw 

A  crystal  tear  drop  from  his  eye. 
The  first  ere  shed  by  Tushilaw. 

0,  grievous  are  the  bonds  of  steel. 
And  blasted  hope  'tis  hard  to  prove; 

More  grievous  far  it  is  to  feel 
Ingratitude  from  those  we  love. 

"  What  brings  my  lady  mother  here. 
Pale  as  the  moming  shower  and  cold  1 

In  her  dark  eye  why  stands  the  tear? 
Why  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold  1*' 

"My  Mary,  thou  art  ill  at  rest, 
Fervid  and  feverish  is  thy  blood; 

Still  yearns  o'er  thee  thy  mother's  breast, 
Take  this,  my  child,  'tis  for  thy  good !  "- 

0  sad,  sad  was  young  Mary's  plight! 

She  took  the  cup — no  word  she  spake : 
She  had  even  wished  that  very  night 

To  sleep,  and  never  more  to  wake. 

She  took  the  cup — she  drank  it  dry. 
Then  pillowed  soft  her  beauteous  head. 

And  calmly  watched  her  mother's  eye ; 
But,  0,  that  eye  was  hard  to  read  1 

Her  moistened  eyes,  so  mild  and  meek. 
Soon  sunk  their  auburn  fringe  beneath; 

The  ringlets  on  her  damask  cheek 

Heaved  gentler  with  her  stealing  breath. 
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Xo  eye  oould  trace  without  concern 
The  saffering  warrior's  troubled  look; 

The  throbs  that  heaved  his  boeom  stem 
No  ear  oould  bear,  no  heart  could  brook. 

"Woe  be  to  thee,  thou  wicked  dame! 

My  Mary's  prayen  and  accents  mild 
Might  well  have  rendered  Tengeanoe  lame — 

This  hand  could  ne'er  hare  slain  my  child ! 

"  But  thou,  in  frenzied  fatal  hour, 
Beft  the  sweet  life  thou  gavest,  away, 

And  crushed  to  earth  the  fairest  flower 
That  erer  breathed  the  breeze  of  day. 

"  My  all  is  lost,  my  hope  is  fled, 
The  sword  shall  ne'er  be  drawn  for  me; 

Unblest,  nnhonoured,  my  gray  head — 
My  chUd!  would  I  had  died  for  thee  !"-- 

The  bell  tolls  o'er  a  new-made  grave; 

The  lengthened  funeral  train  is  seen 
Stemming  the  Yarrow's  silver  wave. 

And  darkening  Dryhope  holms  so  green. 

When  nigh  the  Virgin's  fane  they  drew; 

Just  by  the  verge  of  holy  ground, 
The  Eers  and  Pringles  left  the  clough. 

And  hemmed  the  wondering  Scotts  around. 

Vassal  and  peasant,  seized  with  dread. 
Sped  off,  and  looked  not  once  behind ; 

And  all  who  came  for  wine  and  bread. 
Fled  like  the  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  all  the  Scotts  together  flew, 
(For  every  Scott  of  name  was  there). 

In  sullen  mood  their  weapons  drew. 
And  back  to  back  for  fight  prepare. 

Rough  was  the  onset — ^boast,  nor  threat, 
Nor  word,  was  heard  from  friend  or  foe ; 

At  once  began  the  work  of  fate, 

With  perilous  thrust  and  deadly  blow. 

0,  but  the  Harden  lads  were  true. 
And  bore  them  bravely  in  the  broil ! 

The  doughty  laird  of  wild  Buccleuch 
Raged  like  a  lion  in  the  toil 

His  sword  on  bassenet  was  broke, 
The  blood  was  streaming  to  his  heel. 

But  soon,  to  ward  the  fatal  stroke. 
Up  rattled  twenty  blades  of  steeL 

Young  Raebum  tilted  gallantly; 

But  Ralph  of  Gilmanscleuch  was  slain, 
Philip  and  Hugh  of  BailUlee, 

And  William,  laird  of  Deloraine. 

Red  Will  of  Thirlestane  came  on 
With  his  long  sword  and  sullen  eye. 

Jealous  of  ancient  honours  won ; 

Woe  to  the  wight  that  came  him  nighi 


He  was  the  last  the  ranks  to  break. 
And  flying,  fought  full  desperately; 

At  length  within  his  feudal  lake 
He  stood,  and  fought  unto  the  knee. 

Wild  looked  he  round  from  side  to  side; 

No  friendly  skiff  was  there  that  day ! 
For  why :  the  knight  in  bootless  pride. 

Had  driven  them  from  the  wave  away. 

Sore  did  he  rue  the  stem  decree! 

Bed  rolled  the  billow  from  the  west. 
And  fishes  swam  indignantly 

Deep  o'er  the  hero's  boardly  breast. 

* 

When  loud  has  roared  the  wintry  storm, 
Till  winds  have  ceased,  and  rains  are  gone. 

There  oft  the  shepherd's  trembling  fom 
Stands  gazing  o'er  gigantic  bone, 

Pondering  of  Time's  unstaying  tide; 

Of  ancient  chiefs  by  kinsmen  slain: 
Of  feudal  rights,  and  feudal  pride. 

And  reckleas  Will  of  Thirlestane. 

But  long  shall  Ettrick  rue  the  strife 
That  reft  her  brave  and  generous  son. 

Who  ne'er  in  all  his  restless  life 
Did  unbecoming  thing  but  one. 

Old  Tushilaw,  with  sword  in  hand. 
And  heart  to  fiercest  woes  a  prey. 

Seemed  courting  every  foeman's  brand. 
And  fought  in  hottest  of  the  fray. 

In  vain  the  gallant  kinsmen  stood 
Wedged  in  a  firm  and  bristled  ring; 

Their  funeral  weeds  are  bathed  in  blood. 
No  corslets  round  their  bosoms  cling. 

Against  the  lance  and  helmed  file 

Their  courage,  might,  and  skill  were  vain ; 
Short  was  the  conflict,  short  the  while 

Ere  all  the  Scotts  were  bound  6r  slain. 

When  first  the  hostile  band  upsprang. 
The  body  in  the  church  was  laid. 

Where  vows  were  made,  and  requiems  sung, 
By  matron,  monk,  and  weeping  maid. 

Lord  Prlngle  came — before  his  eye 

The  monks  and  maidens  kneeled  in  fear ; 

But  Li^dy  Tushilaw  stood  by. 
And  pointed  to  her  Maiy's  bierl 

"  Thou  lord  of  guile  and  malice  keen. 
What  boots  this  doleful  work  to  thee  t 

Could  Scotland  such  a  pair  hare  seen 
As  Mary  Scott  and  Torwoodlee  9 " 

Lord  Pringle  came — no  word  he  spake. 
Nor  owiied  the  pangs  his  bosom  knew; 

But  his  full  heart  was  like  to  break 
In  every  throb  his  bosom  drew. 
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''0  1  had  weened  with  fondest  heart— 
Woe  to  the  guileful  friend  who  lied!— 

This  day  should  join  us  ne'er  to  part, 
This  day  that  I  should  win  my  bride! 

"  But  I  will  Bee  that  face  so  meek. 
Cold,  pale,  and  lifeless  though  it  be; 

And  I  will  kiss  that  comely  cheek, 
Onoe  sweeter  than  the  rose  to  me." 

With  trembling  hand  he  raised  the  lid. 
Sweet  was  the  perfume  round  that  flew; 

For  there  were  strewed  the  roses  red. 
And  every  flower  the  forest  knew. 

He  drew  the  fair  lawn  from  her  face, 

'Twas  decked  with  many  a  costly  wreath; 

And  still  it  wore  a  soothing  grace 
Even  in  the  chill  abodes  of  death. 

And  aye  he  prest  the  cheek  so  white. 
And  aye  he  kisaed  the  lips  beloved, 

Till  pitying  maidens  wept  outright, 
And  even  the  frigid  monks  were  moved. 

Why  starts  Lord  Pringle  to  his  kneel 
Why  bend  his  eyes  with  watchful  strain  ? 

The  maidens  shriek  his  mien  to  see; 
The  startled  priests  inquire  in  vain. 

Was  that  a  sob,  an  earthly  sigh. 

That  heaved  the  flowers  so  lightly  shed?— 
Twas  but  the  wind  that  wandered  by. 

And  kissed  the  bosom  of  the  dead ! 

Are  these  the  glowing  tints  of  life 
0*er  Mary's  cheek  that  come  and  fly  ? 

Ah,  no !  the  red  flowers  round  are  rife, 
The  rose-bud  flings  its  softened  dye. 

Why  grows  the  gazer's  sight  so  dim  1 
Stay,  dear  illusion,  still  beguile ! 

Thou  art  worth  crowns  and  worlds  to  him— 
Last,  deartlelusion,  last  a  while ! 

Short  was  thy  sway,  frenzied  and  short, 

For  ever  fell  the  veil  on  thee; 
Thy  startling  form,  of  fears  the  sport. 

Vanished  in  sweet  reality ! 

'Tis  past  I  and  darkly  stand  revealed 
A  mother's  cares  and  purpose  deep : 

That  kiss,  the  last  adieu  that  sealed, 
Waked  Mary  from  her  death-Uke  sleep! 

Slowly  she  raised  her  form  of  grace. 
Her  eyes  no  ray  concept! ve  flung; 

And  0,  her  mild,  her  languid  face. 
Was  like  a  flower  too  early  sprung ! 

''  Oh,  I  lie  sick  and  weary  here ! 

My  heart  is  bound  in  moveless  chain; 
Another  cup,  my  mother  dear, 

I  cannot  sleep  though  I  would  fain!" — 


She  drank  the  wine  with  calm  delay, 
She  drank  the  wine  with  pause  and  sigh : 

Slowly,  as  wakes  the  dawning  day. 

Dawned  long-lost  thought  in  Mary's  eye. 

She  looked  at  pall,  she  looked  at  bier. 

At  altar,  shrine,  and  rosary; 
She  saw  her  lady  mother  near, 

And  at  her  side  brave  Torwoodlee. 

Twas  all  a  dream,  nor  boded  good, 
A  phantom  of  the  fevered  brain : 

She  laid  her  down  in  moaning  mood, 
To  sooth  her  woes  in  sleep  again. 

Needs  not  to  paint  that  joyful  hour. 
The  nuptial  vow,  the  bridal  glee — 

How  Maiy  Scott,  the  Forest  flower. 
Was  borne  a  bride  to  Torwoodlee: 

Needs  not  to  say,  how  warriors  prayed 
When  Maiy  glided  from  the  dome; 

They  thought  the  Yiigin's  holy  shade 
In  likeness  of  the  dead  had  come. 

Diamond  and  ruby  rayed  her  waist. 
And  twinkled  round  her  brow  so  fair; 

She  wore  more  gold  upon  her  breast 

Than  would  have  bought  the  hills  of  Tair. 

A  foot  BO  light,  a  form  so  meet, 

Ne'er  trode  Saint  Mary's  lonely  lea; 

A  bride  so  gay,  a  face  so  sweet. 
The  Yarrow  braes  shall  never  see. 

Old  Tushilaw  deigned  not  to  smile. 
No  grateful  word  his  tongue  could  say; 

He  took  one  kiss,  blest  her  the  while. 
Wiped  his  dark  eye,  and  turned  away. 

The  Scotts  were  freed,  and  peace  restored; 

Each  Scott,  each  Ker,  each  Pringle  swore — 
Swore  by  his  name,  and  by  his  sword. 

To  be  firm  friends  for  evermore. 

Lord  Pringle's  hills  were  stocked  anew. 
Drove  after  drove  came  nightly  free; 

But  many  a  Border  baron  knew 

Whence  came  the  dower  to  Torwoodlee. 
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Scarce  had  the  closing  measure  rung, 
When  from  the  ring  the  minstrel  sprung; 
O'er  foot  of  maid,  and  cane  of  man. 
Three  times  he  foundered  as  he  ran. 
And  his  gilt  harp,  of  flowery  frame. 
Left  ready  for  the  next  that  came. 
Loud  were  the  plaudits — ^all  the  fair 
Their  eyes  turned  to  the  royal  chair : 
They  looked  again, — no  bard  was  there ! 
But  whisper,  smile,  and  question  ran. 
Around  the  ring  anent  the  man; 
While  all  the  nobles  of  the  south 
Lauded  the  generous  stranger  youth. 
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The  next  was  bred  on  Bouthem  shore. 
Beneath  the  mists  of  Lammermore ; 
And  long,  by  Nith  and  crystal  Tweed, 
Had  taught  the  Border  youth  to  read  : 
The  strains  of  Greece,  the  bard  of  Troy, 
Were  all  his  theme,  and  all  his  joy. 

Well  toned  his  Toioe  of  yars  to  sing; 
His  hair  was  dark  as  raven's  wing; 
His  eye  an  intellectual  lance. 
No  heart  could  bear  its  searching  glance : 
But  eTcry  bard  to  him  was  dear; 
His  heart  was  kind,  his  soul  sincere. 

When  first  of  Boyal  Wake  he  heard, 
Forthwith  it  chained  his  sole  regard : 
It  was  his  thought,  his  hourly  theme. 
His  morning  prayer,  his  midnight  dream. 
Knights,  dames,  and  squires  of  each  degree, 
He  deemed  as  fond  of  songs  as  he. 
And  talked  of  them  continually. 
But  when  he  heard  the  Highland  strain, 
Scarce  eould  his  breast  his  soul  contain ; 
Twas  all  unequalled,  and  would  make 
Immortal  Bards,  immortal  Wake! 
About  Dnnedin  streets  he  ran, 
Each  knight  he  met,  each  maid,  each  man, 
In  field,  in  alley,  tower,  or  hall. 
The  Wake  was  first,  the  Wake  was  all. 

Alike  to  him  the  south  or  north. 
So  high  he  held  the  minstrel  worth ; 
So  high  his  ardent  mind  was  wrought, 
Once  of  himself  he  scarcely  thought. 
Dear  to  hia  heart  the  strain  sublime. 
The  strain  admired  in  ancient  time; 
And  of  his  minstrel  honours  proud. 
He  strung  his  harp  too  high,  too  loud. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  BARD'S  BONO.^ 

The  heath-cock  had  whirred  at  the  break  of  the 
mom, 
The  moon  of  her  tassels  of  silver  was  shorn, 
When  hoary  King  Edward  lay  tossing  in  ire. 
His  blood  in  a  ferment,  his  bosom  on  fire : 
His  battle-files,  stretched  o'er  the  valley,  were  still 
As  Eden's  pine  forests  that  darkened  the  hill. 

He  slept — but  his  visions  were  loathly  and  grim; 
How  quivered  his  lip!  and  how  quaked  every  limb! 
His  dull-moving  eye  showed  how  troubled  his  rest, 
And  deep  were  the  throbs  of  his  labouring  breast 

He  saw  the  Scot's  banner  red  streaming  on  high ; 
The  fierce  Scottish  warriors  determined  and  nigh ; 
Their  columns  of  steel,  and,  bright  gleaming  before, 
The  lance,  the  broad  target,  and  Highland  claymore. 

*  Tbe  loeiie  of  this  balUd  Ib  on  tho  banks  of  th«  Eden  in 
Cnrabeiland,  a  d^a  march  tnm  Biugh,  on  the  sands  of  Sol- 


And,  lo!  at  their  head,  in  stem  glory  appeared 
That  hero  of  heroes  so  hated  and  feared; 
'Twas  the  exile  of  Rachrin  that  led  the  array, 
And  Wallace's  spirit  was  pointing  the  way  : 
His  eye  was  a  torch,  beaming  ruin  and  wrath, 
And  graved  on  his  helmet  was—  Vengeance  or  Death! 


In  far  Ethiopia's  desert  domain. 
Where  whirlwinds  new  mountains  up-pile  on  the 

plain. 
Their  crested  brown  billows,  fierce  curling  on  high, 
O'ershadow  the  sun,  and  are  tossed  to  the  sky ; 
But,  meeting  each  other,  they  burst  and  recoil. 
Mix,  thunder,  and  sink,  with  a  reeling  turmoil: 
As  dreadful  the  onset  that  Edward  beheld, 
As  fast  his  brave  legions  were  heaped  on  the  field. 

The  plaided  blue  Highlander,  swift  as  the  wind. 
Spread  terror  before  him,  and  rain  behind : 
Thick  clouds  of  blood-vapour  brood  over  the  slain. 
And  Pembroke  and  Howard  are  stretched  on  the 
plain. 

The  chieftain  he  hated,  all  covered  with  blood. 
Still  nearer  and  nearer  approached  where  he  stood; 
He  could  not  retreat,  and  no  succour  was  near — 
"Die,  scorpion !"  he  cried,  and  pursued  his  career. 
The  king  felt  the  iron  retreat  from  the  wound. 
No  hand  to  uphold  him,  he  sunk  on  the  ground : 
His  spirit,  escaped  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
Left  terror,  confusion,  and  carnage  behind. 
Till  on  the  green  Pentland  he  thought  he  sat  lone, 
And  pondered  on  troubles  and  times  that  were  gone. 

He  looked  over  meadow,  broad  river,  and  downe. 
From  Ochil's  fair  mountains  to  Lammermore  brown; 
He  still  found  his  heart  and  desires  were  the  same ; 
He  wished  to  leave  Scotland  nor  sceptre  nor  name. 

He  thought  as  he  lay  on  the  green  mountain  thyme, 
A  spirit  approached  him  in  manner  sublime : 
At  first  she  appeared  like  a  streamer  of  light, 
But  still,  as  ^e  neared,  she  was  formed  to  his  sight. 
Her  robe  was  the  blue  silken  veil  of  the  sky, 
The  drop  of  the  amethyst  deepened  its  dye; 
Her  crown  was  a  helmet,  emblazoned  with  pearl ; 
Her  mantle  the  sunbeam,  her  bracelets  the  beryl; 
Her  hands  and  her  feet  like  the  bright  burning  levin; 
Her  face  was  the  face  of  an  angel  from  heaven : 
Around  her  the  winds  and  the  echoes  grew  still, 
And  rainbows  were  formed  in  the  cloud  of  the  hilL 

Like  music  that  floats  o'er  the  soft  heaving  deep. 
When  twilight  has  lulled  all  the  breeses  asleep, 
The  wild  fairy  airs  in  our  forests  that  rung. 
Or  hymn  of  the  sky  by  a  seraph  when  sung; 
So  sweet  were  the  tones  on  the  fancy  that  broke. 
When  the  Quardian  of  Scotland's  proud  mountains 
thus  spoke : — 

way,  where  King  Edward  I.  died,  in  the  midst  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Soots,  in  whioh  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
extirpate  them  as  a  na^on. 
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WhAt  boots,  mighty  Edward,  thy  ▼ictories  won  1 
'Tis  over— thy  sand  of  existence  is  run ; 
Thy  laarels  are  faded,  dispened  in  the  blast; 
Thy  soul  from  the  bar  of  Omnipotence  cast, 
To  wander  bewildered  o*er  mountain  and  plain, 
O'er  lands  thou  hast  steeped  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain. 

"  I  heard  of  thy  guerdon,  I  hesrd  it  on  high : 
Thou'rt  doomed  on  these  mountains  to  linger  and  lie. 
The  mark  of  the  tempest,  the  sport  of  the  wind — 
The  tempest  of  conscience,  the  storm  of  the  mind — 
Till  people  thou'st  hated,  and  sworn  to  subdue, 
Triumphant  from  bondsge  shall  burst  in  thy  Tiew, 
Their  sceptre  and  liberty  bravely  regain. 
And  climb  to  renown  over  mountains  of  slain. 

''  I  thought  (and  I  joined  my  endearours  to  thine), 
The  time  was  arrived  when  the  two  should  combine; 
For  'tis  known  that  they  will  'mong  the  hosts  of  the 

sky. 
And  we  thought  that  blest  era  of  concord  was  nigh. 
But  ages  unborn  yet  shall  flit  on  the  wing, 
And  Scotland  to  England  ere  then  give  a  king; 
A  father  to  monarohs,  whose  flourishing  sway 
The  ocean  and  ends  of  the  earth  shall  obey. 

"  See  yon  little  hamlet  o'erahadowed  with  smoke. 
See  yon  hoaiy  battlement  throned  on  the  rock. 
Even  therd  shall  a  city  in  splendour  break  forth. 
The  haughty  Dunedin,  the  Queen  of  the  North; 
There  learning  shall  flourish,  and  liberty  smile. 
The  awe  of  the  world,  and  the  pride  of  the  isle. 

"  But  thy  lonely  spirit  shall  roam  in  dismay. 
And  weep  o'er  thy  labours  so  soon  to  decay. 
In  yon  western  plain,  where  thy  power  overthrew 
The  bulwarks  of  Caledon,  valiant  and  few; 
Where  beamed  the  red  falchion  of  ravsge  and  wrath; 
Where  tyranny,  horsed  on  the  dragons  of  death. 
Rode  ruthless  through  blood  of  the  honoured  and  j  nst. 
When  Gmmeand  brave  Stuart  lay  bleeding  in  dust — 
The  wailings  of  liberty  pierced  the  sky; 
The  Eternal,  in  pity,  averted  his  eyel 

"Even  there  the  dread  power  of  thy  nations  com- 
bined. 
Proud  England,  green  Erin,  and  Normandy  joined, 
Exulting  in  numbers,  and  dreadful  array, 
Led  on  by  Carnarvon,  to  Scotland  away. 
As  thick  as  the  snow-flakes  that  pour  from  the  pole, 
Or  silver-maned  waves  on  the  ocean  that  roll : 
By  a  handful  of  heroes,  all  desperate  driven. 
Impelled  by  the  might  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven — 
By  them  shall  these  l^ons  be  all  overborne. 
And  melt  from  the  field  like  the  mist  of  the  mom. 
The  Thistle  shall  rear  her  rough  front  to  the  sky. 
And  the  Bose  and  the  Shamrock  at  Carron  shall  die. 

"How  couldst  thou  imagine  those  spirits  of  flame 
Would  stoop  to  oppression,  to  slavery,  and  shame  1 
Ah  I  never ;  the  lion  may  couch  to  thy  sway. 
The  mighty  leviathan  bend  and  obey; 


But  the  Seots,  round  their  king  and  broad  banner 

unfurled. 
Their  mountains  will  keep  i^;ainst  thee  and  the 

world." 

King  Edward  awoke  with  a  groan  and  a  start. 
The  vision  was  vanished,  but  not  from  his  heart ! 
His  courage  was  high,  but  his  vigour  was  gone; 
He  cuned  the  Soots  nation,  and  bade  them  lead  on. 
His  l^ons  moved  on  like  a  doud  of  the  west; 
But  fierce  was  the  fever  that  boiled  in  his  breast: 
On  sand  of  the  Solway  they  rested  his  bed. 
Where  the  soul  of  the  king  and  the  warrior  fled. 
He  heard  not  the  sound  of  the  evening  curfew;  • 
But  the  whisper  that  died  on  his  tongue 
"Subdue!" 


The  bard  had  sung  so  bold  and  high. 
While  patriot  fire  flashed  from  his  eye. 
That  ere  King  Edward  won  to  rest. 
Or  sheet  wss  spread  above  his  breast. 
The  haip-strings  jarred  in  wild  mis-tone; 
The  minstrel  throbbed,  his  Toioe  was  gon& 
Upon  his  harp  he  leaned  his  head. 
And  softly  from  the  ring  was  led. 

The  next  was  from  a  western  vale, 
Where  Nith  winds  slowly  down  the  dale; 
Where  play  the  waves  o'er  golden  grain, 
Like  mimic  billows  of  the  main. 
Of  the  old  elm  his  haip  was  made. 
That  bent  o'er  Cluden's  loneliest  shade : 
No  gilded  sculpture  round  her  flamed. 
For  his  own  hand  that  harp  had  framed, 
In  stolen  hours,  when,  labour  done, 
He  strayed  to  view  the  parting  sun. 
0,  when  the  toy  to  him  so  fair. 
Began  to  form  beneath  his  care. 
How  danced  his  youthful  heart  with  joy  1 
How  constant  grew  the  dear  employ ! 
The  sun  would  chamber  in  the  Ken; 
The  red  star  rise  o'er  Locherben; 
The  solemn  moon  in  sickly  hue. 
Waked  from  her  eastern  conch  of  dew. 
Would  half  way  gain  the  vault  on  high. 
Bathe  in  the  Nith,  slow  stealing  by. 
And  still  the  bard  his  task  would  ply. 

When  his  first  notes,  from  covert  gray. 
Arrested  maiden  on  her  way ; 
When  ceased  the  reaper's  evening  tale. 
And  paused  the  shepherd  of  the  dale — 
Bootless  all  higher  worldly  bliss, 
To  crown  our  minstrel's  happiness! 
What  all  the  joys  by  fortune  given, 
To  cloyless  song,  the  gift  of  Heaven  ? 

That  haip  could  make  the  matron  stare. 
Bristle  the  pessant's  hoary  hair. 
Make  patriot  breasts  with  ardour  glow. 
And  warrior  pant  to  meet  the  foe ; 
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And  long  by  Kith  the  maidens  jonng 
Shall  chant  the  stndns  their  minstrel  sung: 
At  ewe-biight,  or  at  erening  fold. 
When  resting  on  the  daisied  wold, 
Combing  their  locks  of  waving  gold. 
Oft  the  fair  group,  enrapt,  shall  nsme 
Their  lost,  their  darling  Cunninghame. 
His  was  a  song  beloyed  in  youth — 
A  tale  of  weir~a  tale  of  truth. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  BARD'S  SONG.i 

Who's  he  that  at  Dnmlanrig's  gate 
Hollas  so  loud,  and  raps  so  latel 
Nor  warder's  threat,  nor  porter's  growl. 
Question,  nor  watch-dog's  angry  howl. 
He  once  regards;  but  rap  and  call, 
Thundering  alternate,  shake  the  wall 
The  captive,  stretched  in  dungeon  deep. 
Waked  from  his  painful  visioned  sleep. 
His  meagre  form  from  pavement  raised. 
And  Ustened  to  the  sounds  amazed : 
Both  bayle  and  keep  rang  with  the  din. 
And  Douglas  heard  the  noise  within. 

"Ho!  rise,  Dnmlanrig!  all's  at  stake! 
"Ho!  rise,  Dnmlanrig!  Douglas,  wake! 
Blow,  warder— blow  thy  warning  shrill. 
Light  up  the  beacon  on  the  hill. 
For  round  thee  reaves  thy  ruthless  foe — 
Arise,  Dnmlanrig!  Douglas,  ho!" — 

His  fur-cloak  round  him  Douglss  threw. 
And  to  the  crennel  eager  flew. 
"What  news,  what  news,  thou  stalwart  groom, 
Who  thus,  in  midnight's  deepest  gloom, 
Bring'st  to  my  gate  the  loud  alarm 
Of  foray  wide  and  country  harm  1 
What  are  thy  dangers? — what  thy  fears] 
Say  out  thy  message — Doiiglas  hears." 

"Haste,  Douglas !  Douglas,  arm  with  speed. 
And  mount  thy  fleetest  battle  steed;       * 
For  Lennox,  with  the  southern  host, 
Whom  thou  hast  baulked  and  curbed  the  most. 
Like  locusts  from  the  Solway  blown. 
Are  spread  upon  thy  mountains  brown: 
Broke  from  their  camp  in  search  of  prey. 
They  drive  thy  flocks  and  herds  away ; 

1  This  balUdnUtea  to»  w«lIknown  hirtorioal  fikot,  of  which 
tnditkm  has  praaerred  an  accurate  and  feasible  detail.  The 
battles  took  place  two  or  three  yean  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  King  Jamea  Y.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  sucoinctlj  related 
bj  some  historian,  bat  I  have  forgot  who  it  is.  Holinshed  gives 
a  long  bungling  account  of  the  matter,  but  places  the  one 
battle  a  year  before  the  other,  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that 
Lennox  made  two  ezoursions  into  Nithsdale  at  the  head  of 
the  English  forces,  or  fought  two  bloody  battles  with  the  laird 
of  Dnmlanrig  on  the  same  ground,  aa  the  historian  would 
insinnate.  He  says,  that  Dnmlanrig,  after  punning  them 
cautiously  for  some  time,  was  overthrown  in  attempting  to 
croai  a  ford  of  the  river  too  rashly ;  that  he  lost  two  of  his 
priaoip:U  kinsman,  and  two  hundnd  ci  his  foUowen;  had 


Boused  by  revenge,  and  hunger  keen, 
They've  swept  the  hills  of  fair  Dalveen ; 
Nor  left  thee  buUock,  goat,  or  steer, 
On  all  the  holms  of  Durisdeer. 

"One  troop  came  to  my  father's  hall ; 
They  burnt  our  tower — they  took  our  alL 
My  dear,  my  only  sister  May, 
By  force  the  ruffians  bore  away ; 
Nor  kid  nor  lamb  bleats  in  the  glen. 
Around  all  lonely  Locherben ! 

"My  twenty  men,  I  have  no  moe. 
Eager  to  cross  the  roaming  foe, 
Wdl  armed  with  hauberk  and  broadsword. 
Keep  ward  at  Cample's  rugged  ford. 
Before  they  bear  their  prey  across, 
Some  Southrons  shall  their  helmets  lose. 
If  not  the  heads  those  helmets  shield, — 
0,  haste  thee,  Douglas,  to  the  field !  " — 
With  that  his  horse  around  he  drew. 
And  down  the  path  like  lightning  flew. 

"Arm,"  cried  the  Douglas,  "one  and  all '" 
And  vanished  from  the  echoing  wall 
"Arm ! "  was  the  word;  along  it  ran 
Through  manor,  bajle,  and  barbican; 
And  clank  and  clatter  burst  at  once 
From  every  loop  of  hall  and  sconce. 
With  whoop  of  groom,  and  warder's  call, 
And  prancing  steeds,  'twas  hurry  alL 

At  first,  like  thunder's  distant  tone, 
The  rattling  din  came  rolling  on : 
Echoed  Dnmlanrig  woods  around ; 
Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  sound, 
Till  like  the  sheeted  flame  of  wonder. 
That  rends  the  shoals  of  heaven  asunder. 

When  first  the  word,  "  To  arms ! "  was  give 
Glowed  all  the  eastern  porch  of  heaven; 
A  wreathy  doud  of  orient  brown 
Had  heralded  the  rising  moon, 
Whose  veige  was  like  a  silver  bow, 
Bending  o'er  Ganna's  lofty  brow; 
And  ere  above  the  mountain  blue 
Her  wasted  orb  was  rolled  in  view, 
A  thousand  men,  in  armour  sheen. 
Stood  ranked  upon  Dumlanrig  green. 

The  Nith  they  stemmed  in  firm  array ; 
For  Cample-ford  they  bent  their  way. 


several  spean  broken  upon  his  body,  and  escaped  only  hy  the 
goodness  ci  his  horse.  The  battle  which  took  plane  next  night, 
he  relatea  aa  having  happened  next  year ;  but  it  must  be 
visible  to  every  reader  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  same  inci- 
dents in  the  annals  of  both  yean.  In  the  second  engagement 
he  acknowledges  that  Dumlanrig  defeated  the  English  hone, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  desertion  fh>m  the  fatter,  but  that, 
after  punuing  them  as  fkr  aa  Dalswinton,  they  were  Joined 
by  the  foot,  and  retrieved  the  day.  The  account  given  of  the 
battles,  by  Leslens  and  Fran.  Thin,  seems  to  have  been  so 
different,  that  they  have  misled  the  chronologer ;  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  villages  appearing  to  him  so  different, 
whereas  a  local  knowledge  of  the  countxy  would  have  oon- 
vincedhim  that  both  accounts  related  to  theaame  engagement. 
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Bat  late  I  heard  my  sister  cry, 
'Dumlanrig,  now  thy  weapon  ply.' — 
Her  guard  waits  in  yon  hollow  lea. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  spreading  tree. " — 

Dumlanrig's  eye  with  ardour  shone  ; 
'*  Follow ! "  he  cried,  and  spurred  him  on. 
A  close  gazoon  the  horsemen  made, 
l)ougla8  and  Morison  the  head. 
And  through  the  ranks  impetuous  bore. 
By  dint  of  lance  and  broad  claymore, 
*Mid  shauts,  and  groans  of  parting  life, 
For  hard  and  doubtful  was  the  strife. 
Behind  the  knight  firm  belted  on, 
They  found  the  fair  May  Morison. 
But  why  through  all  Dumlanrig's  train, 
Search  her  bright  eyes,  and  search  in  vain  1 
A  stranger  mounts  her  on  his  steed ; 
Brave  Morison,  where  art  thou  fled  ? 
The  drivers  for  their  booty  feared. 
And  soon  as  Cample-ford  was  cleared. 
To  work  they  fell,  and  forced  away 
Across  the  stream  their  mighty  prey. 
The  bleating  flocks  in  terror  ran 
Across  the  bloody  breast  of  man ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  gazed  with  dread. 
And  lowing,  foundered  o'er  the  dead. 

The  Southrons  still  the  fight  maintain ; 
Though  broke,  they  closed  and  fought  again, 
Till  shouting  drivers  gave  the  word, 
That  all  the  flocks  had  cleared  the  ford; 
Then  to  that  pass  the  bands  retire. 
And  safely  braved  Dumlanrig's  ire. 
Kashly  he  tried,  and  tried  in  vain, 
That  steep,  that  fatal  path  to  gain ; 
Madly  prolonged  th'  unequal  fray, 
And  lost  his  men,  and  lost  the  day. 
Amid  the  battle's  fiercest  shock, 
Three  spears  were  on  his  bosom  broke ; 
Then,  forced  in  flight  to  seek  remede, 
Had  it  not  been  his  noble  steed. 
That  swift  away  his  master  bore. 
He  ne'er  had  seen  Dumlanrig  more. 

The  day-beam  from  his  moonlight  sleep, 
O'er  Queensberry  began  to  peep; 
Kneeled  drowsy  on  the  mountain  fern, 
At  length  rose  tiptoe  on  the  cairn. 
Embracing  in  his  bosom  pale. 
The  stars,  the  moon,  and  shadowy  dale. 
Then  what  a  scene  appalled  the  view, 
On  Cample-moor,  as  dawning  grew ! 
Along  the  purple  heather  spread. 
Lay  mixed  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
Stem  foemen  there  from  quarrel  cease. 
Who  ne'er  before  had  met  in  peace. 
Two  kinsmen  good  the  Douglas  lost, 
And  full  three  hundred  of  his  host; 
With  one  by  him  lamented  most. 
The  flower  of  all  the  Kithsdale  men, 
Young  Morison  of  Locherben. 
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The  Southrons  did  no  foot  pursue. 
Nor  seek  the  conflict  to  renew. 
They  knew  not  at  the  rising  sun 
What  mischief  they'd  to  Douglas  done, 
But  to  the  south  pursued  their  way. 
Glad  to  escape  with  such  a  prey. 

Brave  Douglas,  where  thy  pride  of  weir  ? 
How  stinted  in  thy  bold  career ! 
Woe,  that  the  Lowther  eagle's  look 
Should  shrink  before  the  Lowland  rook  ! 
Woe,  that  the  lordly  lion's  paw 
Of  ravening  wolves  should  sink  in  awe ! 
But  doubly  woe,  the  purple  heart 
Should  tarnished  from  the  field  depart ! 

Was  it  the  loss  of  kinsmen  dear. 
Or  crusted  scratch  of  Southron  spear  ? 
Was  it  thy  dumb,  thy  sullen  host; 
Thy  glory  by  misconduct  lost; 
Or  thy  proud  bosom,  swelling  high, 
Made  the  round  tear  roll  in  thine  eye  1 
Ah  1  no ;  thy  heart  was  doomed  to  prove 
The  sharper  pang  of  slighted  love. 

What  vision  lingers  on  the  heath, 
Flitting  across  the  field  of  death ; 
Its  gliding  motion,  smooth  and  still 
As  vapour  on  the  twilight  hill, 
Or  the  last  ray  of  falling  even 
Shed  through  the  parting  clouds  of  heaven  ? 

Is  it  a  sprite  that  roams  forlorn  2 
Or  angel  from  the  bowers  of  mom. 
Come  down  a  tear  of  heaven  to  shed, 
In  pity  o'er  the  valiant  dead  ? 
No  vain,  no  fleeting  phantom  this ! 
No  vision  from  the  bowers  of  bliss.' 
It«  radiant  eye,  and  stately  tread. 
Bespeak  some  beauteous  mountain  maid : 
No  rose  of  Eden's  bosom  meek. 
Could  match  that  maiden's  moistened  cheek; 
No  drifted  wreath  of  morning  snow. 
The  whiteness  of  her  lofty  brow; 
Nor  gem  of  India's  purest  dye. 
The  lustre  of  her  eagle  eye. 

When  beauty,  £den*8  bowers  within, 
First  stretched  the  arm  to  deeds  of  sin ; 
When  passion  burned,  and  prudence  slept, 
The  pitying  angels  bent  and  wept. 
But  tears  more  soft  were  never  shed, 
No,  not  when  angels  bowed  the  head; 
A  sigh  more  mild  did  never  breathe 
O'er  human  nature  whelmed  in  death; 
Nor  woe  and  dignity  combine. 
In  face  so  lovely,  so  benign. 
As  Douglas  saw  that  dismal  hour, 
Bent  o'er  a  con^  on  Cample-moor : 
A  lady  o'er  her  shield,  her  tmst, 
A  brave,  an  only  brother's  dust! 
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No  Blight  Tibrstion  stirred  the  air 
To  warn  the  Scot  a  foe  was  there, 
Save  bleat  of  flocks  that  wandered  slow. 
And  oxen's  deep  and  sullen  low. 

What  horrors  o'er  the  warrior  hang! 
What  vultures  watch  his  soul  to  fang! 
What  toils!  what  snares  !~he  hies  him  on 
Where  lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  groan ; 
Where  havoc  strikes  whole  legions  low, 
And  death's  red  billows  murmuring  flow; 
Yet  still  he  fumes  and  flounders  on, 
Till  crashed  the  moth — its  memory  gone ! 

Why  should  the  bard,  who  loves  to  mourn 
His  maiden's  scorn  by  mountain  bourn. 
Or  pour  his  wild  harp's  fairy  tone 
From  sounding  cliff  or  greenwood  lone. 
Of  slaughtered  foemen  proudly  tell, 
On  deeds  of  death  and  horror  dwell  1 

Dread  was  Dumlanrig's  martial  ire. 
Fierce  on  the  foe  he  rushed  like  fire  : 
Lindsay  of  Crawford,  known  to  fame. 
That  night  first  gained  a  hero's  name  : 
The  brave  M  'Turk  of  Stenhouse  stood 
Bathed  to  the  knees  in  Southron  blood : 
A  bold  and  generous  chief  was  he. 
And  come  of  ancient  pedigree; 
And  Gordon  with  his  Galloway  crew, 
O'er  floundering  ranks  resistless  flew. 
Short  was  the  strife ! — they  fled  as  fast 
As  chafif  before  the  northern  blast. 

Dumlanrig's  flocks  were  not  a  few, 
And  well  their  worth  Dumlanrig  knew; 
Bat  ne'er  so  proud  was  he  before 
Of  his  broad  bounds  and  countless  store, 
As  when  they  strung  up  Nithsdale  plain. 
Well  guarded  to  their  hills  again. 
With  Douglas'  name  the  greenwoods  rung, 
As  battle-songs  his  warriors  sung. 
The  banners  streamed  in  double  row, 
The  heart  above,  the  rose  below. 
His  visage  glowed,  his  puUe  beat  high, 
And  gladness  sparkled  in  his  eye ; 
For  why,  he  knew  the  lovely  May, 
Who  in  Kilpatrick's  castle  lay. 
With  joy  his  proud  return  would  view, 
And  her  impetuous  censure  rue. 

Well  judged  he : — Why  should  haughty  chief 
Intrude  himself  on  lady's  grief. 
As  if  his  right— as  nought  but  he 
Were  worthy  her  anxiety  7 
Ko,  warrior :  keep  thy  distance  due ; 
Beauty  is  proud  and  jealous  too. 
If  fair  and  young  thy  maiden  be. 
Know  she  knew  that  ere  told  by  thee. 
Be  kind,  be  gentle,  heave  the  sigh. 
And  blush  before  her  piercing  eye; 


For  though  thou'rt  noble,  brave,  and  young. 
If  rough  thy  mien  and  rude  thy  tongue. 
Though  proudly  towers  thy  trophied  pile, 
Hope  not  forbeauty's  yielding  smile. 
Oh !  well  it  suits  the  brave  and  high, 
Gentle  to  prove  in  lady's  eye. 

Dumlanrig  found  his  lovely  flower 
Fair  as  the  sunbeam  o'er  the  shower, 
Gentle  as  zephyr  of  the  plain, 
Sweet  as  the  rosebud  after  rain : 
Gone  all  her  scorn  and  maiden  pride. 
She  blushed  Dumlanrig's  lovely  bride. 

James  of  Dumlanrig,  though  thy  name 
Scarce  vibrates  in  the  car  of  fame, 
But  for  thy  might  and  valour  keen, 
Th%t  gallant  house  had  never  been. 

Blest  be  thy  memory,  gallant  man  I 
Oft  flashed  thy  broadsword  in  the  van; 
When  stern  rebellion  reared  the  brand. 
And  stained  the  laurels  of  our  land. 
No  knight  unshaken  stood  like  thee 
In  right  of  ii\jured  m^esty  : 
Even  yet,  o'er  thy  forgotten  bier, 
A  minstrel  drops  the  burning  tear. 
And  strikes  his  wild  harp's  boldest  string, 
Thy  honours  on  the  breeze  to  fling. 
That  mountains  once  thine  own  may  know 
From  whom  the  Queensberry  honours  flow. 

Fair  be  thy  memory,  gallant  knight! 
So  true  in  love,  so  brave  in  fight! 
Though  o'er  thy  children's  princely  urn 
The  sculpture  towers,  and  seraphs  mourn, 
O'er  thy  green  grave  shall  wave  the  yew, 
And  heaven  distil  its  earliest  dew. 


When  ceased  the  bard's  protracted  song. 
Circled  a  smile  the  fair  among; 
The  song  was  free,  and  soft  its  fall. 
So  soothing,  yet  so  bold  withal. 
They  loved  it  well,  yet,  sooth  to  say. 
Too  long,  too  varied  was  the  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  witching  time  of  night. 
When  reason  strays,  and  forms  that  fright 
Are  shadowed  on  the  palsied  sight ; 
When  fancy  moulds  upon  the  mind 
Light  visions  on  the  passing  wind. 
And  woos,  with  faltering  tongue  and  sigh. 
The  shades  o'er  memory's  wilds  that  fly ; 
And  much  the  circle  longed  to  hear 
Of  gliding  ghoet,  or  gifted  seer. 
That  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour 
Might  stretch  imagination's  power, 
And  restless  fancy  revel  free 
In  painful,  pleasing  luxury. 
Just  as  the  battle-tale  was  done 
The  watchman  called  the  hour  of  one. 
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Lucky  the  hour  for  him  who  came. 
Lucky  the  wish  of  every  dame : 
The  bard  who  roae  at  herald'B  call 
Waa  wont  to  sing  in  Highland  hall, 
Where  the  wild  chieftain  of  M'Lean 
Upheld  his  dark  Hebridian  reign ; 
Where  floated  crane  and  clamorous  gull 
Abore  the  misty  shores  of  Mull; 
And  evermore  the  billows  rave 
Round  many  a  saint  and  sovereign's  grave. 
There,  round  Columba's  ruins  gray, 
The  shades  of  monks  are  wont  to  stray, 
And  slender  forms  of  nuns,  that  weep  . 
In  moonlight  by  the  murmuring  deep. 
O'er  early  loves  and  passions  crost. 
And  being's  end  for  ever  lost. 
No  earthly  form  their  names  to  save. 
No  stem  to  flourish  o'er  their  grave, 
Ko  blood  of  theirs  beyond  the  shrine 
To  nurse  the  human  soul  divine. 
Still  cherish  youth  by  time  unworn. 
And  flow  in  ages  yet  unborn ; 
While  mind,  surviving  evermore, 
Unbodied  seeks  that  lonely  shore. 

In  that  wild  land  our  minstrel  bred. 
From  youth  a  life  of  song  had  led. 
Wandering  each  shore  and  upland  dull 
With  Allan  Bawn,  the  bard  of  Mull, 
To  sing  the  deeds  of  old  Fingal 
In  every  cot  and  Highland  hall. 

Well  knew  he,  every  ghost  that  came 
To  visit  fair  Hebridian  dame, 
Was  that  of  monk  or  abbot  gone. 
Who  once,  in  cell  of  pictured  stone. 
Of  woman  thought,  and  her  alone. 

Well  knew  he,  every  female  shade,       • 
To  westland  chief  that  visit  paid 
In  morning  pale,  or  evening  dun. 
Was  that  of  fair  lamenting  nun. 
Who  once,  in  cloistered  home  forlorn. 
Languished  for  joys  in  youth  forsworn; 
And  oft  himself  had  seen  them  gUde 
At  dawning  from  his  own  bed-side. 

Forth  stepped  he  with  uncourtly  bow ; 
The  heron  plume  waved  o'er  his  brow; 
His  garb  was  blent  with  varied  shade, 
And  round  him  flowed  his  Highland  plaid. 
But  woe  to  Southland  dame  and  knight 
In  minstrel's  tale  who  took  delight. 
Though  known  the  air,  the  song  he  sung 
Was  in  the  barbarous  Highland  tongue : 
But  tartaned  chiefs  in  raptures  hear 
The  strains,  the  words,  to  them  so  dear. 

« 

Thus  ran  the  bold  portentous  lay, 
As  near  as  southern  tongue  can  say. 

*  To  deaeribe  tb«  astonishing  Boenes  to  which  this  romantic 
tale  xelatas,  loolmkill  and  8tafi&,  would  only  be  multiflytng 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  BARD'S  BONG.i 

M'Kinnon's  tall  mast  salutes  the  day. 
And  beckons  the  breeze  in  lona  bay; 
Plays  lightly  up  in  the  morning  sky. 
And  nods  to  the  green  wave  rolling  by; 
The  anchor  upheaves,  the  sails  unfurl. 
The  pennons  of  silk  in  the  breezes  curl; 
But  not  one  monk  on  holy  ground 
Knows  whither  the  Abbot  M'Kinnon  is  bound. 

Well  could  that  bark  o'er  the  ocean  glide. 
Though  monks  and  friars  alone  must  guide: 
For  never  man  of  other  degree 
On  board  that  sacred  ship  might  be. 
On  deck  M'Kinnon  walked  soft  and  slow; 
The  haulers  sung  from  the  gilded  prow; 
The  helmsman  turned  his  brow  to  the  sky. 
Upraised  his  cowl  and  upnused  his  eye. 
And  away  shot  the  bark  on  the  wing  of  the  wind. 
Over  billow  and  bay  like  an  image  of  mind. 

Aloft  on  the  turret  the  monks  appear. 
To  see  where  the  bark  of  their  abbot  would  bear: 
They  saw  her  sweep  from  lona  bay, 
And  turn  her  prow  to  the  north  away, 
Still  lessen  to  view  in  the  hazy  screen. 
And  vanish  amid  the  islands  green. 
Then  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  female  dome. 
And  thought  of  the  nuns  till  the  abbot  came  home. 

Three  times  the  night  with  aspect  dull 
Came  stealing  o'er  the  moors  of  Mull ; 
Three  times  the  sea-gull  left  the  deep. 
To  doze  on  the  knob  of  the  dizzy  steep. 
By  the.  sound  of  the  ocean  lulled  to  sleep; 
And  stiU  the  watch-lights  sailors  see 
On  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  top  of  Dun-ye ; 
And  the  laugh  rings  through  the  sacred  dome. 
For  still  the  abbot  is  not  come  home. 

But  the  wolf  that  nightly  swam  the  sound. 
From  Rosa's  rude  imper\'ious  bound. 
On  the  ravenous  burrowing  race  to  feed, 
That  loved  to  haunt  the  home  of  the  dead. 
To  him  Saint  Columb  had  left  in  trust 
To  guard  the  bones  of  the  royal  and  just. 
Of  saints  and  of  kings  the  sacred  dust ; 
The  savage  was  scared  from  his  chamel  of  death, 
And  swam  to  his  home  in  hunger  and  wrath. 
For  he  momently  saw,  through  the  night  so  dun. 
The  cowering  monk,  and  the  veiled  nun. 
Whispering,  sighing,  and  stealing  away 
By  cross  dark  alley,  and  portal  gray. 


pages  to  no  purpose.    By  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean  is  meant 
the  isle  of  StafCit,  and  by  its  chanoel  the  Cave  of  FingaL 
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O,  wise  was  the  founder,  and  well  Baid  he, 
"  Where  there  are  women,  mischief  must  be."' 

No  more  the  watch-fires  gleam  to  the  blast, 
M  'Kinnon  and  friends  arrive  at  last. 
A  stranger  youth  to  the  isle  they  brought, 
Modest  of  mien  and  deep  of  thought. 
In  costly  sacred  robes  bedigbt, 
And  he  lodged  with  the  abbot  by  day  and  by  night. 

His  breast  was  graceful,  and  round  withal. 
His  1^  was  taper,  his  foot  was  small. 
And  his  tread  so  light  that  it  flung  no  sound 
On  listening  ear  or  vault  around. 
His  eye  was  the  morning's  brightest  ray, 
And  his  neck  like  the  swan's  in  lona  bay; 
His  teeth  the  ivor}'  polished  new, 
And  his  lip  like  the  morel  when  glossed  with  dew. 
While  under  his  cowl's  embroidered  fold 
Were  seen  the  curls  of  waving  gold. 
This  comely  youth,  of  beauty  so  bright. 
Abode  with  the  abbot  by  day  and  by  night 

When  arm  in  arm  they  walked  the  isle, 
Young  fnars  would  beckon,  and  monks  would  smile; 
But  sires,  in  dread  of  sins  unshriven, 
Would  shake  their  heads  and  look  up  to  heaven. 
Afraid  the  frown  of  the  saint  to  see. 
Who  reared  their  temple  amid  the  sea. 
And  pledged  his  soul  to  guard  the  dome, 
Till  virtue  should  fly  her  western  home. 
But  now  a  stranger  of  hidden  degree, 
Too  fair,  too  gentle  a  man  to  be— 
This  stranger  of  beauty  and  step  so  light 
Abode  with  the  abbot  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  months  and  the  days  flew  lightly  by. 
The  monks  were  kind  and  the  nuns  were  shy ; 
But  the  gray-haired  sires,  in  trembling  mood. 
Kneeled  at  the  altar  and  kissed  the  rood. 

M'Kinnon  he  dreamed  that  the  saint  of  the  isle 
Stood  by  his  side,  and  with  courteous  smile. 
Bade  him  arise  from  his  guilty  sleep. 
And  pay  his  respects  to  the  Qod  of  the  deep. 
In  temple  that  north  in  the  main  appeared. 
Which  fire  from  bowels  of  ocean  had  seared, 
Which  the  giant  builders  of  heaven  had  reared, 
To  rival  in  grandeur  the  stately  pile 
Himself  had  upreared  in  lona's  isle; 
For  round  them  rose  the  mountains  of  sand, 
The  fishes  had  left  the  coasts  of  the  land, 
And  so  high  ran  the  waves  of  the  angry  sea, 
They  had  drizzled  the  cross  on  the  top  of  Dun -ye. 
The  cycle  was  closed  and  the  period  run 
He  had  vowed  to  the  sea,  he  bad  vowed  to  the  sun. 
If  in  that  time  rose  trouble  or  pain. 
Their  homage  to  pay  to  the  God  of  the  main. 

• 

*  31  Colnmba  plAoed  the  nuns  in  an  island  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  lona,  where  he  would  not  sofTer  either  a  oow  or  a 


Then  he  bade  him  haste  and  the  rites  prepare, 
Named  all  the  monks  should  with  him  fare, 
And  promised  again  to  see  him  there. 

H'Kinnon  awoke  from  his  visioned  sleep, 
He  opened  his  casement  and  looked  on  the  deep ; 
He  looked  to  the  mountains,  he  looked  to  the  shore. 
The  vision  amazed  him  and  troubled  him  sore, 
He  never  had  heard  of  the  rite  before ; 
But  all  was  so  plain,  he  thought  meet  to  obey, 
He  durst  not  decline,  and  he  would  not  delay. 

Uprose  the  abbot,  uprose  the  mom. 
Uprose  the  sun  from  the  Bens  of  Lorn; 
And  the  bark  her  course  to  the  northward  framed, 
With  all  on  board  whom  the  saint  had  named. 

The  clouds  were  journeying  east  the  sky. 
The  wind  was  low  and  the  swell  was  high, 
And  the  glossy  sea  was  heaving  bright 
Like  ridges  and  hills  of  liquid  light; 
While  far  on  her  lubrick  bosom  were  seen 
The  magic  dyes  of  purple  and  green. 

How  joyed  the  bark  her  sides  to  I^tc  ! 
She  leaned  to  the  lee  and  she  girdled  the  wave ; 
Aloft  on  the  stayless  verge  she  hung. 
Light  on  the  steep  wave  veered  and  swung, 
And  the  crests  of  the  billows  before  her  flung. 
Loud  murmured  the  ocean  with  downward  growl, 
The  seal  swam  aloof  and  the  dark  sea  fowl ; 
The  pie-duck  sought  the  depth  of  the  main. 
And  rose  in  the  wheel  of  her  wake  again ; 
And  behind  her  far  to  the  southward,  shone 
A  pathway  of  snow  on  the  waste  alone. 

But  now  the  dreadful  strand  they  gain, 
Where  rose  the  sacred  dome  of  the  main; 
Oft  had  they  seen  the  place  before. 
And  kept  aloof  from  the  dismal  shore, 
But  now  it  rose  before  their  prow, 
And  what  they  beheld  they  did  not  know. 
The  tall  gray  forms,  in  close-set  file, 
Upholding  the  roof  of  that  holy  pile; 
The  sheets  of  foam  and  the  clouds  of  spray, 
And  the  groans  that  rushed  from  the  portals  gray. 
Appalled  their  hearts,  and  drove  them  away. 

They  wheeled  their  bark  to  the  east  around 
And  moored  in  basin,  by  rocks  imbound ; 
Then,  awed  to  silence,  they  trode  the  strand 
Where  fumaoed  pillars  in  order  stand. 
All  framed  of  the  liquid  burning  levin, 
And  bent  like  the  bow  that  spans  the  heaven, 
Or  upright  ranged  in  horrid  array. 
With  purfle  of  green  o'er  the  darksome  gray. 

Their  path  was  on  wondrous  pavement  of  old. 
Its  blocks  all  cast  in  some  giant  mould, 


woman ;  " for  where  there  are  cows,*'  said  he,  "there  most  be 
women ;  and  where  there  are  women,  there  must  be  misohief." 
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Fair  hewn  and  groored  b;  no  morUl  hand, 
With  conntarmure  yarded  by  lea  and  by  land. 
The  vatcher  Biuhella  fromied  over  their  way, 
Enrobed  in  the  ua-baize,  and  hooded  with  ^ray; 
The  warder  that  Blands  by  that  dome  of  the  deep. 
With  Bpray-ghower  and  rainbow,  the  entrance  to  keep. 
But  wlieD  they  drew  nigh  to  the  chancel  of  ocean, 
And  aaw  her  waves  rush  to  their  raving  devotion. 
Astounded  and  awed  to  the  antea  they  clung. 
And  listened  the  hjmng  in  her  temple  the  eung. 
The  Bong  of  tha  cliff,  when  the  winter  winds  blow. 
The  thunder  of  beaven,  the  earthqaate  below. 
Conjoined,  bte  the  voice  of  a  maiden  would  be. 
Compared  with  the  anthem  there  aung  by  the  aea. 

The  solemn  rows  in  that  darksome  den, 
Were  dimly  eeen  like  the  fonna  of  men. 
Like  giant  moniu  in  ages  agone, 
Whom  the  God  of  the  ocean  had  seared  to  stone. 
And  bound  in  bis  temple  for  ever  to  lean, 
In  sackcloth  of  gi«y  and  visora  of  green, 
An  everlasting  worship  to  keep. 
And  the  big  salt  tears  eternally  weep. 

So  rapid  the  motion,  the  whirl  and  the  boil. 
So  loud  was  the  tumult,  so  fierce  the  turmoil. 
Appalled  from  those  portals  of  terror  they  turn, 
On  pillar  of  marble  their  incense  U>  bum. 
Around  the  holy  flame  they  pray. 
Then  turning  their  faces  all  west  away. 
On  angel  pavement  each  bent  bie  knee, 
And  sung  this  hymn  to  the  God  of  the  sea. 

Thou,  who  makest  the  ocean  to  flow, 
ThoQ,  whowalkeat  the  channels  below; 
To  thee,  to  thee,  this  incense  we  heap. 
Thou,  who  knowest  not  alumber  nor  sleep. 
Great  Spirit  that  moveat  on  the  face  of  the  deep! 
To  thee,  to  thee,  we  sing  to  thee, 


Who  weavest  the  cloud  of  the  ocean  dew. 
And  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  ber  breast  so  blue; 
When  the  mnrmnre  die  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
And  the  shadows  lie  racked  and  alumbering  still. 
And  the  solan's  young,  and  the  lines  of  foam. 
Are  scarcely  heaved  on  thy  peaceful  home. 
We  pour  this  oil  and  this  wine  to  thee. 
Ood  of  the  western  wind,  God  of  the  aeaf  — 
"  Greater  yet  must  the  offering  be." 

The  monks  gaied  round,  the  abbot  graw  wan. 
For  the  downg  notes  were  not  sung  by  man. 
They  came  from  the  rock,  or  they  came  from  the  air. 
From  voice  they  knew  not,  and  knew  not  where: 
But  it  sung  with  a  mournful  mriody, 
"  Greater  yet  must  the  offering  be." 

In  holy  dread  they  past  away, 
And  they  walked  the  ridge  of  that  isle  so  gray. 
And  saw  the  white  waves  toil  and  fret, 
An  hundred  fathoms  below  their  feel; 
They  looked  to  the  countless  isles  that  lie 
From  Barra  to  Mull,  and  from  Jura  to  Skye ; 
They  looked  to  heaven,  they  looked  to  the  main. 
They  looked  at  all  with  a  silent  pain. 
As  on  places  they  were  not  to  see  again. 

A  little  bay  lies  bid  from  sight, 
O'erhung  by  clitFs  of  dreadful  height; 
When  they  drew  nigh  that  airy  steep. 
They  heard  a  voice  rise  from  the  deep, 
And  that  voice  was  sweet  as  voice  could  be. 
And  they  feared  it  came  from  the  Maid  of  the  Sea. 

M'Einnon  lay  stretched  on  the  verge  of  the  bill. 
And  peeped  from  the  height  on  the  bay  so  stilli 
And  he  saw  her  git  on  s  weedy  stone, 
Laving  her  fair  breast,  and  singing  alone ; 
And  aye  she  sank  the  wave  within, 
Till  it  gurgled  around  ber  lovely  chin. 
Then  combed  her  locks  of  the  pale  sea-green. 
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And  long  and  sound  shall  his  slumber  be. 
In  the  coral  bowers  of  the  deep  with  me. 

The  trembling  sun,  far,  far  away. 
Shall  pour  on  his  couch  a  softened  ray, 
And  his  mantle  shall  wave  in  the  flowing  tide. 
And  the  little  fishes  shall  turn  aside ; 
Bat  the  wares  and  the  tides  of  the  sea  shall  cease, 
Ere  wakes  her  lore  from  his  bed  of  peace. 
No  home ! — ^no  kiss ! — No,  never !  never ! 
His  couch  is  spread  for  ever  and  ever. 


The  abbot  arose  in  dumb  dismay. 
They  turned  and  fled  from  the  height  away, 
For  dark  and  portentous  was  the  day. 
When  they  came  in  view  of  their  rocking  sail. 
They  saw  an  old  man  who  sat  on  the  wale;* 
His  beard  was  long,  and  silver  gray. 
Like  the  rime  that  falls  at  the  break  of  day; 
His  locks  like  wool,  and  his  colour  wan, 
And  he  scarcely  looked  like  an  earthly  man. 

They  asked  his  errand,  they  asked  his  name, 
W hereunto  bound,  and  whence  he  came;. 
But  a  sullen  thoughtful  silence  he  kept, 
And  turned  his  face  to  the  sea  and  wept. 
Some  gave  him  welcome,  and  some  gave  him  scorn. 
But  the  abbot  stood  pale,  with  terror  o'erbome ; 
He  tried  to  be  jocund,  but  trembled  the  more. 
For  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  face  before. 

Away  went  the  ship  with  her  canvas  all  spread. 
So  glad  to  escape  from  that  island  of  dread ; 
And  skimmed  the  blue  wave  like  a  streamer  of  light. 
Till  fell  the  dim  veil  'twixt  the  day  and  the  night. 


Then  the  old  man  arose  and  stood  up  on  the  prow. 
And  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on  the  ocean  below; 
And  they  heard  him  saying,  "  Oh,  woe  is  me  I 
But  great  as  the  sin  must  the  sacrifice  be." 
Oh,  mild  was  his  eye,  and  his  manner  sublime, 
When  he  looked  unto  heaven,  and  said — "Now  is 

the  time." 
He  looked  to  the  weather,  he  looked  to  the  lee. 
He  looked  as  for  something  he  dreaded  to  see, 
Then  stretched  his  pale  hand,  and  pointed  his  eye 
To  a  gleam  on  the  veige  of  the  eastern  sky. 

The  monks  soon  beheld,  on  the  lofty  Ben'-More, 
A  sight  which  they  never  had  seen  before, 
A  belt  of  blue  lightning  around  it  was  driven, 
And  its  crown  was  encircled  by  morion  of  heaven ; 
And  they  heard  a  herald  that  loud  did  cry, 
"  Prepare  the  way  for  the  abbot  of  I !" 

Then  a  sound  arose,  they  knew  not  where, 
It  came  from  the  sea,  or  it  came  from  the  air, 
'Twas  louder  than  tempest  that  ever  blew. 
And  the  sea-fowls  screamed,  and  in  terror  flew ; 
Some  ran  to  the  cords,  some  kneeled  at  the  shrine. 
But  all  the  wild  elements  seemed  to  combine; 
'Twas  just  but  one  moment  of  stir  and  commotion. 
And  down  went  the  ship  like  a  bird  of  the  ocean ! 

This  moment  she  sailed  all  stately  and  fair, 
The  next,  nor  ship  nor  shadow  was  there. 
But  a  boil  that  arose  from  the  deep  below ; 
A  mountain  gurgling  column  of  snow : 
It  sunk  away  with  a  murmuring  moan — 
The  sea  is  calm,  and  the  sinners  are  gone. 


CONCLUSION. 


Friend  of  the  bard!  peace  to  thy  heart. 
Long  hast  thou  acted  generous  part — 
Long  hast  thou  courteously  in  pain 
Attended  to  a  feeble  strain, 
While  oft  abashed  has  sunk  thine  eye — 
Thy  task  is  done,  the  Wake  is  by. 

I  saw  thy  fear,  I  knew  it  just; 
'Twas  not  for  minstrels  long  in  dust. 
But  for  the  fond  and  venturous  swain 
AVho  dared  to  wake  their  notes  again; 
Yet  oft  thine  eye  has  spoke  delight, 
I  marked  it  well,  and  blessed  the  sight . 
No  sour  disdain,  nor  manner  cold. 
Noted  contempt  for  tales  of  old ; 
Oft  hast  thou  at  the  fancies  smiled. 
And  marvelled  at  the  legends  wild ; 
Thy  task  is  o'er;  peace  to  thy  heart! 
For  thou  hast  acted  generous  part. 

'  IFaU  is  a  Hebridean  term,  and  signiQes  the  veiige  or  brim 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  supptwed  to  be  modem,  and  lued 
onlf  in  thoM  xnaritime  diatricrts,  aa  haviiig  a  referenoe  tb  the 
gnnnal  or  wale  of  a  ship  or  boat. 


'Tis  said  that  thirty  bards  appeared. 
That  thirty  names  were  registered, 
With  whom  were  titled  chiefs  combined. 
But  some  are  lost  and  some  declined. 
Woe's  me,  that  all  my  mountain  lore 
Has  been  unfit  to  rescue  more ! 
And  that  my  guideless  rustic  skill 
Has  told  those  ancient  tales  so  ill. 

The  prize  harp  still  hung  on  the  wall ; 
The  bards  were  warned  to  leave  the  hall. 
Till  courtiers  gave  the  judgment  true, 
To  whom  the  splendid  prize  was  due. 
What  curious  wight  will  pass  with  me, 
The  anxious  motley  group  to  see ; 
List  their  remarks  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  skilful  hand  and  faulty  song. 
And  drink  one  glass  the  bards  among  ? 

There  sit  the  men — behold  them  there, 
Made  maidens  quake  and  courtiers  stare, 

'  Ben  is  a  Highland  term,  and  denotes  a  mountain  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  which  stands  unconnected  with  others. 
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Whose  names  shall  future  ages  tell ; 
What  do  they  seem  ?  behold  them  well. 
A  simpler  race  you  shall  not  see, 
Awkward  and  vain  as  men  can  be; 
Light  as  the  fumes  of  fervid  wine. 
Or  foam-bells  floating  on  the  brine, 
The  gossamers  in  air  that  sail. 
Or  down  that  dances  in  the  gale. 

Each  spoke  of  other's  fame  and  skill 
With  high  applausCj  but  jealous  will. 
Each  song,  each  strain,  he  erst  had  known. 
And  all  had  faults  except  his  own. 
Plaudits  were  mixed  with  meaning  jeers, 
For  all  had  hopes,  and  all  had  fears. 

A  herald  rose  the  court  among, 
And  named  each  bard  and  named  his  song ; 
Rizzio  was  named  from  royal  chair — 
"  Rizzio ! "  re-echoed  many  a  fair. 
Each  song  had  some  that  song  approved. 
And  voices  gave  for  bard  beloved. 
The  first  division  called  and  done, 
Gardyn  stood  highest  just  by  one. 
No  merits  can  the  courtier  sway, 
'Twas  then,  it  seems,  as  at  this  day. 

Queen  Mary  reddened,  wroth  was  she 
Her  favourite  thus  outdone  to  see, 
Reproved  her  squire  in  high  disdain. 
And  caused  him  call  the  votes  again. 
Strange  though  it  seem,  the  truth  I  say. 
Feature  of  that  unyielding  day. 
Her  favourite's  voters  counted  o'er. 
Were  found  much  fewer  than  before. 
Qlistened  her  eyes  with  pungent  dew ; 
She  found  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 

Again  the  royal  gallery  rang 
With  names  of  those  who  second  sung. 
When,  spite  of  haughty  Highland  blood. 
The  Bard  of  Ettrick  upmost  stood. 

The  rest  were  named  who  sung  so  late. 
And,  after  long  and  keen  debate. 
The  specious  nobles  of  the  south 
Carried  the  nameless  stranger  youth ; 
Though  Highland  wrath  was  at  the  fuU, 
Contending  for  the  Bard  of  MulL 

Then  did  the  worst  dispute  begin. 
Which  of  the  three  the  prize  should  win. 
'Twas  party  all— not  minstrel  worth. 
But  honour  of  the  south  and  north ; 
And  nought  was  heard  throughout  the  court, 
But  taunt,  and  sneer,  and  keen  retort. 
High  ran  the  words,  and  fierce  the  fume, 
And  from  beneath  each  nodding  plume 
Red  look  was  cast  that  vengeance  said. 
And  palm  on  broadsword's  hilt  was  laid ; 
While  Lowland  jeer,  and  Highland  mood. 
Threatened  to  end  the  Wake  in  blood. 


Rose  from  his  seat  the  Lord  of  Mar, 
Serene  in  counsel  as  in  war. 
'*  For  shame,"  said  he,  "contendants  all! 
This  outrage  done  in  royal  hall 
Is  to  our  country  foul  disgrace : 
What!  mock  our  Sovereign  to  her  face  I 
Whose  generous  heart,  and  taste  refined. 
Alike  to  bard  and  courtier  kind, 
This  high  repast  for  all  designed. 
For  shame!  your  party  strife  suspend. 
And  list  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 

**  Unmeet  it  is  for  you  or  me 
To  lessen  one  of  all  the  three. 
Each  excellent  in  his  degree; 
But  taste,  as  sapient  sages  tell, 
Varies  with  climes  in  which  we  dwelL 

**  Fair  emblem  of  the  Border  dale,* 
Is  cadence  soft,  and  simple  tale; 
While  stem  romantic  Highland  clime. 
Still  nourishes  the  rude  sublime. 

"  If  Border  ear  may  taste  the  worth 
Of  the  wild  pathos  of  the  north : 
Or  that  sublimed  by  Ossian's  lay. 
By  forest  dark  and  mountain  gray, 
By  clouds  which  frowning  clifis  deform. 
By  roaring  flood  and  raving  storm, 
Enjoy  the  smooth,  the  fairy  tale. 
Or  evening  song  of  Teviotdale ; 
Then  trow  you  may  the  tides  adjourn, 
And  nature  from  her  path-way  turn ; 
The  wUd-duck  drive  to  mountain  tree. 
The  capperkayle  to  swim  the  sea. 
The  heath-cock  to  the  shelyy  shore. 
The  partridge  to  the  mountain  hoar, 
And  bring  the  red-eyed  ptarmigan 
To  dwell  by  the  abodes  of  man. 

"  To  end  this  strife,  unruled  and  vain. 
Let  all  the  three  be  called  again ; 
Their  skill  alternately  be  tried, 
And  let  the  Queen  alone  decide. 
Then  hushed  be  jeer  and  answer  proud," — 
He  said,  and  all,  consenting,  bowed. 

When  word  was  brought  to  bards'  retreat. 
The  group  were  all  in  dire  debate ; 
The  Border  youth  (that  stranger  wight) 
Had  quarrelled  with  the  clans  outright; 
Had  placed  their  merits  out  of  ken. 
Deriding  both  the  songs  and  men. 
*Tis  said— but  few  the  charge  believes — 
He  branded  them  as  fools  and  thieves. 
Certes  that  war  and  woe  had  been. 
For  gleaming  dirks  unsheathed  were  seen ; 
The  Highland  minstrels  ill  could  brook 
His  taunting  word  and  haughty  look. 

1  DaU  1*8  the  ooune  of  a  Lowland  rirer,  with  ita  adj^oeni 
hilla  and  Talleys.  It  oonv«tys  the  aame  meaning  as  slrxUk  doei 
in  the  Highlands. 
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The  youth  was  chafed,  and  with  disdain 
Eefuaed  to  touch  his  harp  again ; 
Said  he  desired  no  more  renown 
Than  keep  those  Highland  boasters  down; 
Now  he  had  seen  them  quite  outdone, 
The  south  had  two,  the  north  but  one; 
But  should  they  bear  the  prize  away, 
For  that  he  should  not,  would  not  play ; 
He  cared  for  no  such  guerdon  mean, 
Nor  for  the  harp,  nor  for  the  Queen. 

His  claim  withdrawn,  the  victors  twain 
Bepaired  to  prove  their  skill  again. 

The  song  that  tuneful  Gardyn  sung 
Is  still  admired  by  old  and  young. 
And  long  shall  be  at  evening  fold, 
AVhile  songs  are  sung  or  tales  are  told. 
Of  stolen  delights  began  the  song. 
Of  love  the  Carron  woods  among; 
Of  lady  borne  from  Carron  side 
To  Barnard  towers  and  halls  of  pride ; 
Of  jealous  lord  and  doubtful  bride; 
And  ended  with  Gilmorice'  doom 
Cut  oflf  in  manhood's  early  Moohl 
Soft  rung  the  closing  notes  and  slow,    . 
And  every  heart  was  steeped  in  woe. 

The  harp  of  Ettrick  rung  again ; ' 
Her  bard  intent  on  fairy  strain, 
And  fairy  freak  by  moonlight  shaw, 
Sung  young  Tam  Linn  of  Carterha*. 

Queen  Mary's  harp  on  high  that  hung. 
And  every  tone  responsive  rung. 
With  gems  of  gold  that  dazzling  shone, 
That  harp  is  to  the  Highlands  gone; 
Gardyn  is  crowned  with  garlands  gay, 
And  bears  the  envied  prize  away.' ' 
Long,  long  that  harp,  the  hills  among, 
Resounded  Ossian's  warrior  song ; 
Waked  slumbering  lyres  from  every  tree 
Adown  the  banks  of  Don  and  Dee ; 
At  leng^  was  borne  by  beauteous  bride. 
To  woo  the  airs  on  Garrv  side. 

When  full  two  hundred  years  had  fled, 
And  all  the  northern  bards  were  dead. 
That  costly  harp,  of  wondrous  mould. 
Defaced  of  all  its  gems  and  gold, 

1  That  KmM  notable  bud  floazkbed  in  Ettriok  Forett  in 
that  age  ia  erident,  from  the  nameroiu  baUadi  and  aongi 
which  relate  to  plaoet  in  that  oonntiy,  and  incidents  that  hap- 
pened there.  Many  of  theee  axe  of  a  reiy  superior  oast.  "Out- 
law llnnay/'  '*  Yoong  Tam  Lean  of  Carteriiangh,"  "Jamie 
TeUer  f  the  &ir  Dodhead,"  "  The  Dowy  Downs  of  Yarrow," 
and  many  othen,  are  of  the  number.  Dunbar,  in  his  "  Lament 
for  the  Bardi,"  merely  mentions  him  by  the  title  atBUriek; 
more  of  him  we  know  not. 

'  Queen  Mary's  harp,  of  most  ourions  workmanship,  was 
found  in  the  house  of  Lude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garry  in 
Athol,  as  was  the  old  Caledonian  harp.  They  were  both 
brought  to  that  house  by  a  bride,  whom  the  chieftain  of  Lude 
married  fiom  the  family  of  Oardyn  of  Banchoiy  (now  Garden 


With  that  which  Gardyn  erst  did  play, 
Back  to  Dunedin  found  its  way. 

As  Mary's  hand  the  victor  crowned. 
And  twined  the  wreath  his  temples  round. 
Loud  were  the  shouts  of  Highland  chief— 
The  Lowlanders  were  dumb  with  grief ; 
And  the  poor  Bard  of  Ettrick  stood 
Like  statue  pale,  in  moveless  mood ; 
Like  ghost,  which  oft  his  eyes  had  seen 
At  gloaming  in  his  glens  so  green. 
Queen  Maiy  saw  the  minstrel's  pain, 
And  bade  from  bootless  grief  refrain. 

She  said  a  boon  to  him  should  fall 
Worth  all  the  harps  in  royal  hall; 
Of  Scottish  song  a  countless  store, 
Precious  remains  of  minstrel  lore. 
And  cottage,  by  a  silver  rill, 
Should  all  reward  his  rustic  skill : 
Did  other  gift  his  bosom  claim. 
He  needed  but  that  gift  to  name. 

*'  0,  my  fair  Queen,"  the  minstrel  said, 
With  faltering  voice  and  hanging  head, 
"  Your  cottage  keep,  and  minstrel  lore — 
Grant  me  a  harp,  I  ask  no  more. 
From  thy  own  hand  a  lyre  I  crave ; 
That  boon  alone  my  heart  can  save." 

"  Well  hast  thou  asked  :  and  be  it  know£, 
I  have  a  harp  of  old  renown. 
Hath  many  an  ardent  wight  beguiled; 
'Twas  framed  by  wizard  of  the  wild. 
And  will  not  yield  one  measure  bland 
Beneath  a  skilless  stranger  hand ; 
But  once  her  powers  by  progress  found, 
0,  there  is  magic  in  the  sound! 

"  When  worldly  woes  oppress  thy  heart— 
And  thou  and  all  must  share  a  part — 
Should  scorn  be  cast  from  maiden's  eye. 
Should  friendship  fail,  or  fortune  fly; 
Steal  with  thy  harp  to  lonely  brake, 
Her  wild,  her  soothing  numbers  wake, 
And  soon  corroding  cares  shall  cease, 
And  passion's  host  be  lulled  to  peace ; 
Angels  a  gilded  screen  shall  cast. 
That  cheers  the  future,  veils  the  past 

of  Troup).  It  was  defiioed  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  Queen 
Mary's  portrait,  set  in  gold  and  jewels,  during  the  time  of  the 
last  rebellion.  How  it  came  into  the  possession  of  that  fiunily 
is  not  known ;  at  least,  traditions  vary  oonsiderably  regarding 
the  incident.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  it 
was  given  in  consequence  of  some  musical  excellency  in  one 
or  other  of  tbe  Gardyns ;  for  it  may  scarcely  be  deemed,  that 
the  royal  donor  would  confer  so  rich  and  so  curious  an  instru- 
ment on  one  who  could  make  no  use  of  it.  Bo  fu  does  the 
tale  correspond  with  truth,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  fiuiher 
coinddenoe,  of  which  I  was  not  previously  aware.  I  find, 
that  Queen  Mary  actually  gave  a  grand  treat  at  Holyrood- 
house  at  the  very  time  specified  in  the  xx>em,  where  great 
pioflcien<7  was  displayed  both  in  music  and  dancing. 
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"  That  harp  will  make  the  elves  of  eve 
Their  dwelling  in  the  moonbeam  leave, 
And  ope  thine  eyes  by  haanted  tree 
Their  glittering  tiny  forms  to  see. 
The  flitting  shades  that  woo  the  glen 
'Twill  shape  to  forms  of  living  men, — 
To  forms  on  earth  no  more  you  see. 
Who  once  were  loved,  and  aye  will  be ; 
And  holiest  converse  you  may  prove 
Of  things  below  and  things  above.*' 

"  That  is,  that  is  the  harp  for  me !  '* 
Said  the  rapt  bard  in  ecstasy ; 
**  This  soothing,  this  exhaustless  store, 
Qrant  me,  my  Queen — I  ask  no  more.'* 

0,  when  the  weeping  minstrel  laid 
The  relic  in  his  old  gray  plaid. 
When  Holyrood  he  left  behind 
To  gain  his  hills  of  mist  and  wind, 
Never  was  hero  of  renown, 
Or  monarch  prouder  of  his  crown. 
He  tript  the  vale,  he  climbed  the  coomb,  ^ 
The  mountain  breeze  began  to  boom ; 
Aye  when  the  magic  chords  it  rung, 
He  raised  his  voice  and  blithely  sung; 
'^  Hush,  my  wild  harp !  thy  notes  forbear; 
No  blooming  maids  nor  elves  are  here: 
Forbear  a  while  that  witching  tone, 
Thou  must  not,  canst  not  sing  alone. 
When  summer  flings  her  watchet  screen 
At  eve  o'er  Ettrick  woods  so  green, 
Thy  notes  shall  many  a  heart  beguile ; 
Young  Beauty's  eye  shall  o'er  thee  smile, 
And  fairies  trip  it  merrily 
Around  my  royal  harp  and  me." 

Long  has  that  harp  of  magic  tone 
To  all  the  minstrel  world  been  known : 
Who  has  not  heard  her  witching  lays 
Of  Ettrick  banks  and  Yarrow  braes? 
But  that  sweet  bard,  who  sung  and  played 
Of  many  a  feat  and  Border  raid, 
Of  many  a  knight  and  lovely  maid. 
When  forced  to  leave  his  harp  behind 
Did  all  her  tuneful  chords  unwind ; 
And  many  ages  passed  and  came 
Ere  man  so  well  could  tune  the  same. 

Bangour  the  daring  task  essayed, 
Not  half  the  chords  his  fingers  played ; 
Yet  even  then  some  thrilling  lays 
Bebpoke  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 

Redoubted  Ramsay's  peasant  skill 
Flung  some  strained  notes  along  the  hill ; 
His  was  some  lyre  from  lady's  hall, 
And  not  the  mountain  harp  at  all 

Langhom  arrived  from  Southern  dale, 
And  chimed  his  notes  on  Yarrow  vale ; 

1  Cocmb  !■  a  Soots  Lowland  term,  and  used  to  dittingoiah 
all  foch  hills  as  arsBOOoped  out  CD  one  aide  in  liorin  of  a  cTwcent. 


They  would  not,  could  not,  touch  the  heart; 
His  was  the  modish  lyre  of  art 

Sweet  rung  the  harp  to  Logan's  hand : 
Then  Leyden  came  from  Border  land. 
With  dauntless  heart  and  ardour  high, 
And  wild  impatience  in  his  eye. 
Though  false  his  tones  at  times  might  be. 
Though  wild  notes  marred  the  symphony 
Between,  the  glowing  measure  stole 
That  spoke  the  bard's  inspired  souL 
Sad  were  those  strains,  when  hymned  afar. 
On  the  g^reen  vales  of  Malabar : 
O'er  seas  beneath  the  golden  mom, 
They  travelled  on  the  monsoon  borne. 
Thrilling  the  heart  of  Indian  maid, 
Beneath  the  wild  banana's  shade. — 
Leyden !  a  shepherd  wails  thy  fate, 
And  Scotland  knows  her  loss  too  late. 

The  day  arrived — blest  be  the  day, 
Walter  the  Abbot  came  that  way  ! — 
The  sacred  relic  met  his  view — 
Ah !  weU  the  pledge  of  Heaven  he  knew ! 
He  screwed  the  chords,  he  tried  a  strain ; 
'Twas  wild — he  tuned  and  tried  again, 
Then  poured  the  numbers  bold  and  free. 
The  ancient  magic  melody. 

The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his  lays; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  Border  chiefs,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green, 
Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away. 
In  armour  red  and  stem  array, 
And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were  seen. 
In  visor  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will, 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

0  could  the  bard  I  loved  so  long, 
Reprove  my  fond  aspiring  song  1 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  candour  say. 
That  I  should  throw  my  harp  away  1 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core. 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore? 
'Twas  kindness  all, — I  cannot  blame, — 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame ; 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own! 

The  bosom  of  the  hill,  or  that  portion  which  lies  within 
lunated  yeige,  is  always  denominated  the  eoo»i6. 


I. 
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Of  chftnge  enamonred,  woe  the  while  I 
He  left  our  mountains,  left  the  isle ; 
And  far  to  other  kingdoms  bore 
The  Caledonian  harp  of  yore; 
Bat,  to  the  hand  that  framed  her  tnie, 
Onlj  by  force  one  strain  she  threw. 
That  harp  he  never  more  shall  see. 
Unless  'mong  Scotland's  hills  with  me. 


Now,  my  loved  harp,  a  while  farewell  ? 

I  leaTe  thee  on  the  old  gray  thorn ; 
The  evening  dews  will  mar  thy  swell, 

That  waked  to  joy  the  cheerfal  morn. 

Farewell,  sweet  soother  of  my  woe ! 

Chill  blows  the  blast  around  my  head ; 
And  loader  yet  that  blast  may  blow. 

When  down  this  weary  vale  I've  sped. 

The  wreath  lies  on  Saint  Mary's  shore ; 

The  mountain  sounds  are  harsh  and  loud  ; 
The  lofty  brows  of  stem  Clokmore 

Are  visored  with  the  moving  cloud. 

But  winter's  deadly  hues  shall  fade 
On  moorland  bald  and  mountain  shaw,  * 

And  soon  the  rainbow's  lovely  shade 
Sleep  on  the  breast  of  Bowerhope  Law  ;* 

'  Skav  is  a  Lowland  term,  and  denotes  the  snout  or  brow  of 
»hili;  bat  the  part  00  denominated  is  always  undentood  to 
be<tf  s  psrticalar  form,  broad  at  the  base,  and  contracted  to  a 
poist  sbcnre.  Eadi  of  these  terms  oonveys  to  the  mfnd  a  strong 
pietoTd  oi  the  place  so  designed.    Both  are  rery  common. 

'  law  ngnifies  a  detached  JiUl  of  any  description,  bnt  more 
itOMaUy  such  as  are  of  a  round  or  conical  form.  It  seems  to 
lev  thfl  nme  acceptation  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as 
Bn  dots  in  the  Highlands.  The  term  is  supposed  to  have  had 
iti  dBtiTation  firom  the  circmnstancee  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
Uati  of  the  ooontry  djjitribating  the  law  on  the  tops  of  such 
luiJs;  sad  where  no  one  of  that  form  was  nigh,  artificial 
BMonds  went  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  for  that 
pvpow.  Hence  they  were  originally  called  Law-hUU ;  but, 
I?  a  natiinl  and  easy  contraction,  the  lawt  and  the  hilU  of 
^  ooontzy  came  to  signity  the  same  thing.  A  little  affinity 
Bttj  ^iii  be  traced : — both  were  effective  in  impeding  the  pro- 


Then  will  the  glowing  suns  of  Spring, 
The  genial  shower  and  stealing  dew,* 

Wake  every  forest  bird  to  sing. 
And  every  mountain  flower  renew. 

But  not  the  rainbow's  ample  ring. 

That  spans  the  glen'  and  mountain  gray. 

Though  fanned  by  western  breeze's  wing, 
And  sunned  by  summer's  glowing  ray. 

To  man  decayed,  can  evermore 

Renew  the  age  of  love  and  glee  i 
Can  ever  second  spring  restore 

To  my  old  mountain  harp  and  me  ? 

But  when  the  hue  of  softened  green 

Spreads  over  hill  and  lonely  lea, 
And  lowly  primrose  opes  unseen 

Her  virgin  bosom  to  the  bee; 

When  hawthorns  breathe  their  odours  far, 

And  carols  hail  the  year's  return ; 
And  daisy  spreads  her  silver  star 

Unheeded  by  the  mountain  bum ; 

Then  will  I  seek  the  aged  thorn, 

The  haunted  wild  and  fairy  ring. 
Where  oft  thy  erring  numbers  borne 

Have  taught  the  wandering  winds  to  sing. 

grass  of  a  hostile  invader ;  while  the  hardy  native  surmounted 
both  without  difficulty  and  without  concern. 

'  OUn  is  a  term  common  to  eveiy  part  of  Scotland  alike, 
and  invariably  denotes  the  whole  course  of  a  moimtain  stream, 
with  all  the  hills  and  valleys  on  each  side  to  the  first  summit. 
It  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  describes  no  particular  size,  or 
local  appearance  of  «  river,  or  the  scenery  oontignous  to  it, 
&rther  than  that  it  is  one,  and  inclined  to  be  narrow  and 
confined  between  the  hills :  these  glens  being  from  one  to 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  proportiouably  dissimilar  in  other 
respects.  By  a  gUUf  however,  is  generally  to  be  undentood  a 
branch  of  a  greater  river.  The  course  of  the  great  river  is 
denominated  the  atrathf  as  Strath-Tay,  Strath-SiMy,  Ac. ;  and 
the  lesser  rivers,  which  communicate  with  these,  are  the  gUns. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  firom  this  general  rule,  but 
they  are  of  no  avail  as  affecting  the  accex>tation  of  the  term 
whenever  it  is  used  as  descriptive. 
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^nv—(<ynlj  once  used).  — ^  strofu  Is  that  hUl  which 
^^nohistes  the  range.  It  is  a  Highland  term,  but  common 
b  Am  middle  districts  of  Scotland. 

^,  or  Conrif  is  a  northern  term,  and  is  invariably  descrip- 
^^of  a  green  hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a 
rivulet  descends. 

If  there  u  any  other  term  of  locality  peculiar  to  Scotland  in 
^  poem,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  The  Songs  of  the  true  bards, 
'^'^f^A,  who  affiBct  to  imitate  the  ancient  manner,  abound 
*iA  old  Scotch  words  and  terms,  which,  it  is  presumed,  the 
Hfthm,  the  tenor  of  the  vene.  and  the  narrative  will  illustrate, 
^^^un^  tbey  may  not  be  found  in  any  gloesaTy  of  that  lan- 
V^H^  Then  an,  indeed,  generally  so  notoriously  deficient 
■■d  sbsonL,  that  it  is  painfiil  for  any  one  conversant  in  the 
fenfais  old  provincial  dialect  to  look  into  them. 


Ignorant,  however,  as  I  am  of  every  dialect  save  my  mother 
tongue,  I  imagine  that  I  understand  so  much  of  the  English 
language  as  to  perceive  that  its  muscular  strength  consists  in 
the  energy  of  its  primitive  stem— in  the  trunk  firom  which  all 
its  foliage  hath  sprung,  and  around  which  its  exuberant  ten- 
drils are  all  entwined  and  interwoven— I  mean  the  remains 
of  the  Ancient  Teutonic.  On  the  strength  of  this  conceived 
principle,  which  may  haply  be  erroneous,  I  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  old  words  and 
terms  that  can  be  introduced  with  propriety  into  our  language, 
the  better.  To  this  my  casual  innovations  must  be  attri- 
buted. The  authority  of  Grahame  and  Scott  has  of  late  ren- 
dered a  few  of  these  old  terms  legitimate.  If  I  had  been  as 
ranch  master  of  the  standard  language  as  they,  I  would  have 
introduced  ten  times  more. 
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The  following  poem  waa  iiuerted  by  the  publuher  of  the 
lecoud  edition,  aa  illiutratlTe  of  some  of  the  aonga  in  the 
work.  It  WM  written  and  sent  to  him  by  R.  Barton,  Esq., 
Woodfaridge,  Suffolk. 

Shepherd  of  Ettrick  I  as  of  yore 
To  humble  swaina  the  seraph  rang ; 

Again,  though  now  unaeen,  they  pour 
Their  hallowed  atraina  from  mortal  tongue. 

For,  O !  oeleetlal  are  the  tenea 
The  minstrel  strikee  to  Maloolm'a  soxrow ; 

When  Jura,  echoing  back  hia  moana. 
Claims  the  loat  maiden  of  Glen-Oim. 

Soft  diea  the  strain :  the  chorda  now  ring, 
Swept  by  a  more  impetuoua  hand; 

Indignant  Oardyn  atrikes  the  atring. 
And  terror  chilla  the  listening  band. 

Now  from  the  oUflb  of  old  Caim-Gorm 
Dark  gathering  douda  the  tempest  bring ; 

He  cornea,  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  1 
And  at  the  ruatling  of  hia  wing, 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  now  high,  now  low. 

In  vaiying  cadence  swell  or  fall. 
Like  wintry  winds  in  wild  Olenooe, 

Or  mined  BothweU's  roofleas  haU. 

A  wilder  strain  is  wafted  near, 

As  teom  the  regions  of  the  sky ; 
And  Where's  the  mortal  that  can  hear 

Unmoved  the  Spectre's  lullaby? 

To  weave  the  due  reward  of  praise 

For  every  rival  bard  were  vain ; 
Nor  suits  an  humble  poet's  lays, 

Who  Ibves,  yet  fears  a  loftier  strain. 

Yet  must  I  pause  upon  the  tale 
Of  that  strange  bark  for  Staffk  bound  ; 

Proudly  she  greeta  the  morning  gale, 
Proudly  she  Kiila  from  holy  ground. 

O,  never  yet  has  ship  that  teaoed 
The  pathless  bosom  of  the  main. 


Been  with  such  magic  nombers  graced. 
Or  honoured  with  so  sweet  a  atxain. 

But  who,  that  seea  the  morning  rise 
Serenely  bright,  can  tell  the  hour 

When  the  rough  tempeat  of  the  skies 
Shall  next  display  ita  awful  power? 

And  who,  that  sees  the  floating  bark 

Sail  forth  obedient  to  the  gale. 
Foneee  the  impending  horrors  dark 

That  swell  the  terror  of  the  tale  ? 

Nor  can  I  pass  in  silence  by 

That  favoured  maiden's  wondrous  doom. 
Who,  'neath  a  self-illnmined  aky. 

Saw  flelda  and  flowers  in  endleas  bloom. 

0  Heaven-taught  Shepherd  I  when  or  where 
Was  that  ethereal  legend  wrought  ? 

What  uiiged  thee  thus  a  flight  to  dare 
Through  reabna  by  former  barda  unaonght? 

Say.  hast  thou,  like  KDmeny,  been 
Transported  to  the  land  of  thought ; 

And  thence,  by  minstrel  vision  keen. 
The  flre  of  inspiration  caught? 

It  muat  be  so :  in  cottage  lone, 

To  dreanu  of  poesy  resigned. 
Prom  Ettrick's  banks  thy  soul  has  flown. 

And  earth-bom  follies  left  behind  ; 

Then  through  those  scenes  Kilmeny  ww. 
In  trance  ecstatic  hast  thou  roved. 

And  witnessed,  but  with  holy  awe. 
What  mortal  fancy  never  proved. 

O  Shei^erd  I  ainoe  'tia  thine  to  boast 

The  fisscinating  powers  of  song, 
Far,  far  above  the  countless  host. 

Who  swell  the  Muses'  suppliant  throng; 

The  Oirr  of  Odd  distruat  no  more, 

His  inspiration  be  thy  guide ; 
Be  heard  thy  harp  frt>m  shore  to  shore. 

Thy  song's  reward  thy  countr>'s  pride. 

WOOPBRIDOE,  ApiH  21, 1S18. 
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PBEPATORY  NOTICE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I  I 


In  hia  fint  attempt  in  authorship,  when  the  Ettrick 
Stephod  transcribed  a  few  of  his  early  poems  while 
viiting  for  the  sale  of  his  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  he 
««8  eridently  groping  in  darkness,  and  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  where  his  proper  path  lay.    There  was  no 
lodiuncatainty,  however,  when  his  next  publication, 
the  "ICountain  Bard,"  was  produced :  he  had  found 
oat  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  its  proper  direction; 
and  tiie  public  expectation  which  was  created  by  its 
appearance  was  more  than  justified  by  the  produc- 
tions that  followed.    In  looking  hack  upon  these 
two  earliest  works,  we  are  struck  with  the  signal  im- 
provement that  had  intervened  to  elevate  the  one 
above  the  other.     We  feel  that  the  first,  a  little  com- 
mon-place Yolume,  might  have  been  written  by  many 
a  shepherd,  while  the  second  could  have  been  written 
bj no  shepherd  but  himself.    Even  the  "Mountain 
Bard"  alone,  though  Hpgg  had  produced  nothing  else, 
voold  have  been  cherished  by  the  literary  world  as  a 
choice  specimen  of  what  untaught  poetical  genius 
eoold  accomplish;  and  if  this,  his  second  work,  did 
not  continue  to   be  rated  according  to  its  intrinsic 
merits,  it  was  only  because  the  superior  excellence  of 
those  that  followed  had  the  natural  tendency  to  throw 
it  into  the  shade. 

The  form  of  the  "  Mountain  Bard "  indicates  the 
dieiuiLBtances  under  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  a 
oolleetion  of  miscellaneous  ballads,  among  which  none 
i3  especially  predominant;  and  they  show  that  they 
vere  compost  at  uncertain  intervals,  without  having 
say  reference  the  one  to  the  other.  It  was  in  this 
vay  that  the  shepherd,  before  he  became  an  author 
by  {oofession,  was  wont  to  make  up  a  volume:  on  the 
tpnr  of  the  moment,  and  in  a  temporary  emergency, 
he  collected  such  poems  as  he  had  from  time  to  time 
composed  at  his  leisure  hours  for  his  own  especial 
Rcreation;  and  having  only  a  few  additions  or  altera- 
tions to  make,  they  were  ready  for  the  press  at  a  very 
short  notice.  It  is  from  such  a  process  that  the  pre- 
lent  collection,  as  well  as  the  "  Forest  Minstrel,^'  by 
whidi  it  was  succeeded,  evince  a  spontaneity  that 
has  no  reference  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  appearance. 
They  had  gratified  himself  and  pleased  his  friends, 
vhich  was  their  original  destination,  while  their  sub- 
aeqoent  appearance  in  print  was  an  after-thought  and 
a  necessity.  Thus  his  course  continued,  until  the 
renown  he  had  won  by  the  "  Queen's  Wake  *'  gave  him 
*  diarscter  worth  supporting,  and  a  career  he  wished 
to  follow,  after  which,  his  "  Mador  of  the  Moor,'' 
*' Pilgrims  of  the  £un,"  and  other  productions,  were 
entire  poems,  the  result  of  continued  systematic  study, 
instead  of  disconnected  efforts. 
In  a  work  composed  under   such  circumstances, 


where  the  author  was  free  to  follow  his  own  bent,' 
undeterred  by  the  fear  of  a  critical  public,  the 
"Mountain  Bard"  is  a  veritable  transcript  of  the 
singular  mind  from  which  it  emanated.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  poetical  tales  written  by  an  untaught  man, 
who  had  neither  a  system  to  illustrate  nor  a  theory  to 
establish.  They  are  the  legends  of  his  own  district, 
handed  down  through  generations  of  the  peasantry 
from  time  immemorial,  but  kindled  into  life,  and 
clothed  with  beauty  by  the  magic  power  of  hi3 
genius,  until  they  rise  from  mere  village  tales,  into 
something  of  epic  importance  and  grandeur,  as  well 
as  life-like  reality.  But  the  qualities  with  which  they 
are  especially  pervaded  are  those  of  the  mystical  and 
supematuraL  From  his  original  disposition,  Hogg  was 
a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  and  this  tendency,  his  early 
life,  confined  to  a  single  lonely  locality,  only  tended  to 
invigorate  and  confirm.  Shut  up  within  a  limited  range, 
and  almost  wholly  secluded  from  the  world  of  reality,  in 
which  he  had  neither  pert  nor  portion,  he  turned  with 
double  ardour  to  a  world  of  his  own ;  so  that,  while 
his  temporary  hut  was  in  Ettrick  Forest,  his  homo 
was  in  Fairyland,  where  he  could  roam  at  will,  and 
create  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  man  and  such  the  poet;  one  to  whom  the  super- 
natural was  worth  a  whole  universe  of  common-place 
realities,  and  who  welcomed  fays,  phantoms,  and 
wizards,  as  the  most  congenial  of  all  associates.  In 
this  consisted  his  poetical  life,  as  weU  as  poetical 
superiority. 

After  these  remarks,  it  becomes  the  less  necessaiy 
to  characterize  the  several  narratives  of  which  the 
"  Mountain  Bard"  is  composed.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  wild  and  wonderful  are  their  chief  character- 
istics. Murders  are  committed,  but  the  crimes  re- 
vealed, in  one  case  by  these  mute  creatures,  a  pigeon 
and  a  dog,  and  in  another,  by  a  ghost,  who  cannot  bo 
laid  until  his  tale  is  told  and  the  guilty  convicted.  A 
priest,  to  compass  his  guilty  ends,  adds  the  arts  of 
sorcery  to  his  clerical  influence;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  incantations,  and  at  the  point  of  success,  is  sud- 
denly despatched  by  a  musket-shot.  But  when  the 
poet  descends  from  his  favourite  dreams  and  phan- 
toms to  the  solid  earth  and  every-day  life,  he  becomes 
equally  amusing  and  interesting,  and  the  changing 
narratives  are  occupied  with  gallant  knights,  reaving 
moss-troopers,  and  devout  Covenanters — the  chief 
heroes  of  the  legendary  lore  of  Liddisdale — ^while 
**  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,"  the  tender,  the  sen- 
timental, and  pathetic,  alternate  in  rapid  succession. 
And  it  would  have  been  strange  if  mirth  had  been 
wanting;  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  all  his  poetical 
transcendentalism,  was  one  of  the  heartiest  of  earth- 
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born  laughers;  and  theroforo,  occasionally,  amidst 
these  tales,  we  hear  h\%  guffaw,  with  its  loud  and 
honest  ring.  Two  of  thein  especially  are  the  Tcry 
height  of  the  comic  In  tho  one,  entitled  the  "Fray 
of  Elibank,"  we  have  the  well-known  story  of  the 
compulsory  marriage  of  handsome  Will  of  Howden, 
who  espoused  *'  muckle-mou'd  Meg,"  to  avoid  a  worse 
noose  than  the  matrimonial,  which  was  offered  him 
as  the  only  alternative.    In  the  other,  called  "  May 


of  the  Moril  Glen,"  we  have  a  king  and  all  his  couitierB 
transformed  into  murderous  Bluebeards,  through  the 
wiles  of  a  beautiful  lady,  who  engages  to  take  for  her 
husband  the  first  of  them  who  becomes  a  widower. 
Indeed,  but  for  its  extremely  ludicrous  character,  this 
ballad  might  have  held  a  high  place  in  the  collection 
of  the  "Queen's  Wake,"  of  which  the  "Mountain 
Bard"  was  evidently  the  originator,  as  well  as  the 
precursor. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    BARD. 


Sir  ^oHb  (iSrHjtnu. 


Any  person  who  has  read  the  Minstrdfy  of  the  Scottuh  Border 
with  attention,  must  hare  observed  what  a  singular  degree  of 
interest  and  feeling  the  aimple  ballad  ot  **  The  twa  Corbies'* 
impreaiee  upon  the  mind,  which  is  rather  increased  than  di- 
miniahed  by  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  stoiy  is  left. 
It  appears  as  if  the  bard  had  found  his  powers  of  dncription 
inadequate  to  a  detail  of  the  ciroumstances  attending  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  without  suffering  the  interest  already  roused  to 
subside,  and  had  artftilly  consigned  it  over  to  the  fiwoy  of  every 
reader  to  x>aint  it  in  what  way  he  choee ;  or  else  that  he  lamented 
the  untimely  fiite  of  a  knight,  whose  base  treatment  he  durst 
not  otherwise  make  known  than  in  that  short  parabolical 
dialogue.  That  the  original  is  not  improved  in  the  following 
ballad  will  too  manifestly  appear  upon  perusal ;  I  think  it, 
however,  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  me  by  reading  "  The  twa  Corbies.'* 

Thb  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  west,* 

The  dow  flew  far  ayont  the  fell ; 
An'  Bair  at  e'en  she  seemed  distrest. 

But  what  perplex'd  her  could  not  tell. 

But  aye  she  coo'd  wi'  moumfu'  croon, 

An'  ruffled  a'  her  feathers  fair; 
An'  lookit  sad  as  she  war  boun' 

To  leave  the  land  for  evermair. 

The  lady  wept,  an*  some  did  blame, — 

She  didna  blame  the  bonnie  dow. 
Bat  sair  she  blamed  Sir  David  Graeme, 

Because  the  knight  had  broke  his  vow. 

For  he  had  sworn  by  the  stams  sae  bright, 
An'  by  their  bed  on  the  dewy  green, 

To  meet  her  there  on  St  Lambert's  night, 
Whatever  dangers  lay  between; 

1  I  borrowed  the  above  line  frcan  a  beantiftil  old  rhyme 
which  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  repeat,  but  of  which  she 
knew  no  tradition ;  and  flrom  this  introduction  the  part  of  the 
dove  nAtuzally  arose.     The  rhyme  runs  thus : 

"  The  heron  flew  east,  the  heron  flew  west. 
The  heron  flew  to  the  fair  forest. 
For  there  she  saw  a  lovely  bower. 
Was  a'  clad  o'er  wi'  lily  flower ; 
And  in  the  bower  there  was  a  bed, 
Wi'  silken  sheets,  an'  weel  down  spread ; 
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To  risk  his  fortune  an*  his  life 

In  bearing  her  frae  her  father's  towers. 

To  gie  her  a'  the  lands  o'  Dryfe,* 
An'  the  Enzie-holm  wi'  its  bonnie  bowers. 

The  day  arrived,  the  evening  came. 

The  lady  looked  wi'  wistful  ee ; 
But,  O,  alas !  her  noble  Graeme 

Frae  e'en  to  mom  she  didna  see. 

An'  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat ; 

The  warld  to  her  like  a  desert  seemed  ; 
An'  she  wyted  this  an'  she  wyted  that. 

But  o'  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

The  snn  had  drunk  frae  Eeilder  fell' 

His  beverage  o*  the  morning  dew; 
The  deer  had  crouched  her  in  the  dell^ 

The  heather  oped  its  bells  o'  blue ; 

The  lambs  were  skipping  on  the  brae. 
The  laverock  hiche  attour  them  sung. 

An'  aye  she  hailed  the  jocund  day, 

Till  the  wee,  wee  tabors  o'  heaven  rung. 

The  lady  to  her  window  hied. 
And  it  opened  owre  the  banks  o'  Tyne ; 

"  An*,  0,  alak  ! "  she  said,  an'  sighed, 
"  Sure  ilka  breast  is  biythe  but  mine ! 

"  Where  hae  ye  been,  my  bonnie  dow. 
That  I  hae  fed  wi'  the  bread  an'  wine  1 

As  roving  a'  the  country  through, 

0,  saw  ye  this  fause  knight  o'  mine  1 " 

And  in  the  bed  there  lay  a  knight, 

Whose  wounds  did  bleed  both  day  and  ni|^t: 

And  by  the  bed  there  stood  a  stane. 

And  there  was  set  a  leal  maiden. 

With  silver  needle  and  silken  thread ; 

Stemming  the  wounds  when  they  did  Ueed." — 

3  The  river  Dryfe  forms  the  sonth-esst  district  of  Annaudale; 
on  its  banks  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Graeme  still  remain  in 
considerable  uniformity. 

'  Keilder  Fells  are  those  hills  which  lie  eastward  of  the 
sources  of  North  I^e. 
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The  dov  sat  down  on  the  window  tree. 
An'  she  carried  a  lock  o'  yellow  hair ; 

Then  she  perched  upon  that  lady's  knee, 
An'  carefully  she  placed  it  there. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?    This  lock's  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.     Whate'er  betide, 

This  lock  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Graeme, 
The  flower  of  a*  the  Border  side. 

**  He  might  hae  sent  it  by  squire  or  page, 
An*  no  letten  the  wily  dow  steal't  awa; 

'Tis  a  matter  for  the  lore  and  the  counsels  of  age. 
But  the  thing  I  canna  read  at  a'.'* 

The  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  west, 

The  dow  she  flew  far  ay  out  the  fell, 
An*  back  she  came  wi'  panting  breast. 

Ere  the  ringing  o'  the  castle  bell. 

She  lighted  ahiche  on  the  holly-tap, 

An*  she  cried,  "  cur-dow,"  an*  fluttered  her  wing; 
Then  flew  into  that  lady's  lap, 

An'  there  she  placed  a  diamond  ring. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?    This  ring  is  the  same 
That  aince  was  mine.     Whate'er  betide, 

This  ring  I  gae  to  Sir  David  Graeme, 
The  flower  of  a'  the  Border  side. 

**  He  sends  me  back  the  love-tokens  true ! 

Was  ever  poor  maiden  perplexed  like  me  1 
*Twoald  seem  he's  reclaimed  his  faith  an'  his  vow. 

But  all  is  fauldit  in  mystery. " 

An*  she  has  sat  her  down  an'  grat. 

The  world  to  her  a  desert  seemed ; 
An'  she  wyted  this  an'  she  wyted  that. 

Bat  o*  the  real  cause  never  dreamed. 

When,  lo !  Sir  David's  trusty  hound, 
Wi'  humpling  back,  an'  a  waefu'  ee,' 

Came  cringing  in  an'  lookit  around. 
But  his  look  was  hopeless  as  could  be. 

He  laid  his  head  on  that  lady's  knee. 
An'  he  lookit  as  somebody  he  would  name. 

An'  there  was  a  language  in  his  howe  ee. 
That  was  stronger  than  a  tongue  could  frame. 

She  fed  him  wi'  the  milk  an'  the  bread, 
An'  ilka  good  thing  that  he  wad  hae ; 

He  lickit  her  hand,  he  coured  his  head. 
Then  slowly,  slowly  he  slunkered  away. 

But  she  has  eyed  her  fause  knight's  hound, 

An'  a'  to  see  where  he  wad  gae : 
He  whined,  an'  he  howled,  an'  lookit  around, 

Then  slowly,  slowly  he  trudged  away. 

Then  she's  easten  aff  her  coal  black  shoon, 

An'  her  bonnie  silken  hose,  sae  glancin'  an'  sheen ; 

She  kiltit  her  wilye  coat  an'  broidered  gown. 
An'  away  she  has  linkit  over  the  green. 

I  It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  Bhepheiil's  dog  watched  his  corpse 
in  the  mow  among  the  mountains  of  this  country,  until  nearly 


She  followed  the  hound  owre  muirs  an'  rocks, 
Through  mony  a  dell  an'  dowie  glen. 

Till  frae  her  brow  an'  bonnie  goud  locks. 
The  dewe  dreepit  down  like  the  drops  o'  rain. 

An'  ay^B  she  said,  "  My  love  may  be  hid, 
An'  darena  come  to  the  castle  to  me; 

But  him  I  will  find  and  dearly  I'll  chide, 
For  lack  o'  stout  heart  an'  courtesye. 

"  But  ae  kind  press  to  his  manly  breast. 
An'  ae  kind  kiss  in  the  moorland  glen. 

Will  weel  atone  for  a'  that  is  past; — 
0  wae  to  the  paukie  snares  o'  men ! " 

An*  aye  she  eyed  the  gray  sloth  hound. 

As  he  windit  owre  Dead  water  fell. 
Till  he  came  to  the  den  wi'  the  moss  inbound, 

An'  0,  but  it  kythed  a  lonesome  dell ! 

An'  he  waggit  his  tail,  an'  he  fawned  about. 
Then  he  coured  him  down  sae  wearilye; 

''  Ah !  yon's  my  love,  I  hae  found  him  out, 
He's  lying  waiting  in  the  dell  for  me. 

'*  To  meet  a  knight  near  the  fall  of  night 

Alone  in  this  untrodden  wild, 
It  scarcely  becomes  a  lady  bright. 

But  I'll  vow  that  the  hound  my  steps  beguiled." 

Alack !  whatever  a  maiden  may  say. 
True  has't  been  said,  an'  aften  been  sung. 

The  ee  her  heart's  love  will  betray, 
An'  the  secret  will  sirple  frae  her  tongue. 

'*  What  ails  my  love,  that  he  looks  nae  roun', 

A  lady's  stately  step  to  view  1 
Ah  me !  I  hae  neither  stockings  nor  shoon. 

An'  my  feet  are  sae  white  w^i'  the  moorland  dew. 

"  Sae  sound  as  he  sleeps  in  his  hunting  gear, 

To  waken  him  great  pity  would  be ; 
Deaf  is  the  man  that  caresna  to  hear. 

And  blind  is  he  wha  wantsna  to  see." 

Sae  saftly  she  treads  the  wee  green  swaird, 
Wi'  the  lichens  an'  the  ling  a'  fringed  around 

"  My  een  are  darkened  wi*  some  wul-weird, 
What  ails  my  love,  he  sleeps  sae  sound  1" 

She  gae  ae  look,  she  needit  but  ane, 

For  it  left  nae  sweet  uncertaintye; 
She  saw  a  wound  through  his  shoulder  bane. 

An'  in  his  brave  breast  two  or  three. 

There  wasna  sic  een  on  the  Border  green, 
As  the  piercing  een  o'  Sir  David  Graeme ; 

She  glisked  wi'  her  ee  where  these  een  should  be. 
But  the  raven  had  been  there  afore  she  came. 

There's  a  cloud  that  fa's  darker  than  the  night, 

An'  darkly  on  that  lady  it  came : 
There's  a  sleep  as  deep  as  the  sleep  outright, — 

'Tis  without  a  feeling  or  a  name; 


famished,  and  at  last  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  hia 
disfigured  master. 
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'Tis  a  dall  an'  a  dreamless  letbargye, 
For  the  spirit  strays  owre  rale  an'  hill. 

An'  the  bosom  is  left  a  vacancy. 
An'  when  it  comes  back  it  is  darker  stilL 

0  shepherd  Hit  that  comely  corpse, 
Well  may  yon  see  no  woand  is  there; 

There's  a  faint  rose  'mid  the  bright  dew  drops, 
An'  they  have  not  wet  her  glossy  hair. 

There's  a  lady  has  lived  in  Hoewood  tower, 
'Tis  seven  years  past  on  St  Lambert's  day. 

An'  aye  when  comes  the  vesper  hour 
These  words  an'  -no  more  can  she.say : 

'*  They  slew  my  love  on  the  wild  Swaiid  green,' 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  me ; 
An'  the  ravens  picked'his  bonnie  bine  een, 

An'  the  tongue  that  was  formed-  for  eonrtesy^. 

*'  My  brothers  they  slew  my  comely  knight, 
An'  his  grave  is  red  blood  to  the  brim : 

1  thought  to  have  slept  out  die  lang,  lang  night, 
But  they've  wakened  me;  and  wakened  not  him 


THE  PEDLAR. 

m 

Thi8  ballftd  is  fonndad  on  a  £ut,  which  has  been  magnified 
by  popular  credulity  and  superatition  into  the  terrible  atoxy 
which  fbliowB.  It  is  here  related,  acoording  to  the  b€st  in- 
formed old  people  about  Ettrick,  as  nearly  as  is  odnslstent 
with  the  method  punned  in  telling  it.  I  need  not  inform  the 
reader,  that  ereiy  part  of  it  is  beliered  by  them  to  be  abeolute 
truth. 

'Twas  late,  late,  late  on  a  Saturday's  night. 
The  moon  was  set  an'  the  wind  was  lown; 

The  lazy  mist  crap  down  frae  the  height. 
An'  the  dim  blue  lowe  glimmered  laigh  on  the 
downe. 

1  The  lady  here  alluded  to  was  the  second  wile  of  Sir  Robert 
Soott,  the  last  knight  of  Thirlestane,  of  whom  the  reader  shall 
hear  farther.  Thirlestane  is  situatod  high  on  the  Ettrick, 
and  was  the  baronial  castle  of  the  Sootts  of  Thirlestane.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Napier, 
who  wears  the  arms  of  that  ancient  house.  The  mill  is  still 
on  the  old  site. 

*  By  the  dead-bell  is  meant  the  tinkling  in  the  ears,  which 
our  peasantry  in  the  country  regard  as  a  secret  intelligence 
of  some  friend's  decease.  Thus  this  natoral  ocomrance 
Btrikee  many  with  a  superstitous  awe.  This  reminds  me  of 
a  trifling  anecdote,  which  1  will  here  relate  as  an  instance. 
Our  two  aerrant-girls  agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own, 
one  night  after  supper,  to  a  considerable  distanoe,  from  which 
I  strove  to  persuade  them,  but  could  not  prevail.  So,  after 
going  to  the  apartment  where  I  slept,  I  took  a  drinking-glass, 
and,  coming  oloae  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three 
sweeps  round  the  lips  of  the  glass  with  my  finger,  which  caused 
a  loud  shrill  noise.  I  then  overheard  the  foUowijig  dialogue: 
S.  ''Ah,  mercy !  the  dead-beU  went  through  my  head  just 
now  with  such  a  knell  as  I  never  heard."  J.  "  I  heard  it  toa" 
B.  "  Did  yon  indeed  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I  never  knew  of 
two  hearing  it  at  the  same  time  before."  J.  "  We  will  not  go 
to  Hidgehope  to-night."  .5.  "  I  would  not  go  for  all  the  world. 
I  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat :  who  knows  what 
these  wild  Irishes  may  have  done  to  him?" 

Amongst  people  lev  oonvenant  in  the  manners  of  the  cottage 


O'er  the  rank-scented  fen  the  bleeter  was  warping. 
High  on  the  black  muir  the  foxes  did  howl, 

All  by  the  lone  hearth  the  cricket  sat  harping. 
An'  far  on  the  air  came  the  notes  o'  the  owL 

The  linn  it  was  rowting  adown  frae  the  height, 
An*  the  water  was  songhln  sae  goustilye : 

0  it  was  sic  an  eeriesome  Saturday  night. 
As  ane  in  a  lifetime  hardly  wad  see. 

When  the  lady  o'  Thirlestane  rose  in  her  sleep,* 
An'  she  shrieked  sae  loud  that  her  maid  ran  to  see; 

Her  een  they  were  set,  an'  her  voice  it  was  deep. 
An'  she  shook  like  the  leaf  o'  the  aspen  tree. 

"  O  where  is  the  pedlar  I  dxave  frae  the  ha'. 

That  pled  sae  sair  to  tarry  wi'  me?" 
"  He's  gfane  to  the  mill,  for  the  miller  sells  ale. 

An'  the  pedlar's  as  weel  as  a  man  can  be.'* 

"  I  wish  he  had  staid,  he  sae  earnestly  prayed. 
An'  he  hight  a  braw  pearling  in  present  to  gie; 

But  I  was  sae  hard  that  I  couldna  regard, 
Tho'  I  saw  the  saut  tear  trickle  Hst  frae  his  ee. 

"  But  0,  what  a  terrible  vision  I've  seen. 
The  pedlar  a'  mangled — most  shocking  to  see! 

An'  he  gapit  an'  waggit,  an*  stared  wi'  his  een. 
An*  he  seemed  to  lay  a*  the  blame  npo'  me. 

''  I  fear  that  in  life  he  will  ne'er  mair  be  seen. 
An'  the  very  suspicion  o't  terrifies  me : 

1  wadna  hae  siccan  a  vision  again. 

For  a*  the  gnde  kye  upon  Thirlestane  lee. 

"  Yet  wha  wad  hae  heart  the  poor  pedlar  to  kill? 

O  Grizzy,  my  girl,  will  ye  gang  an'  see ! 
If  the  pedlar  is  safe  an'  alive  at  the  mill, 

A  merk  o'  gude  money  I'll  g^e  unto  thee. " 

'*  O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead-bell ; 

An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  goud  nor  fee  :* 
But  the  miller  has  lodgings  might  serve  yourwl, 

An'  the  pedlar's  as  weel  as  a  pedlar  can  be. 

than  I  have  been,  it  may  reasonably  be  eupected  that  I  am 
pxune  to  magnify  these  vulgar  superstitions,  in  order  to  give 
oountensince  to  several  of  them  hinted  at  in  the  ballads.  There- 
fore, as  thii  book  is  designed  solely  for  amusement,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  here  detailing  a  few  more  of  them,  which 
still  linger  amongst  the  wilds  of  the  oountiy  to  this  day,  and 
which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  a  thousand  times;  and 
from  these  the  reader  may  jndge  what  they  must  have  been 
in  the  times  to  which  these  ballads  refer. 

In  addition  to  the  dead-beU.~If  one  of  the  ears  is  at  any 
time  seiaed  with  a  glowing  heat,  which  may  veiy  esunly 
happen,  if  exposed  to  a  good  fire  or  a  strong  wind,  they 
straight  oondude  that  some  penon  is  talking  of  them.  Tfae^ 
then  turn  to  such  as  are  near  them,  and  put  the  following  ques- 
tion: *'  Si^  lufft  left  lug^  vhUk  lug  glovnf  **  That  penon  im- 
mediately guesseth ;  and  if  the  one  that  glows  is  hit  upon,  they 
say,  "  Tou  love  me  better  than  they  who  talk  of  me ; "  and  so 
conclude  they  are  all  ill  spoken  of.  But  if  the  gueaer  hits 
upon  the  wrong  h^,  they  say,  "  You  love  me  wone  than  they 
who  talk  of  me ;  and  rest  satisfied  that  some  person  is  aaylug 
good  of  them.  When  the  nostrils  iteh.  they  are  sure  to  bear 
tell  of  some  person  being  dead;  and  the  <l«citii-«alc4,  thedariA- 
tap^  and  the  daUk-twap^  which  last  is  a  loud  sharp  stroke, 
are  still  current ;  whilst  the  belief  in  wraiths,  ghaiste,  and 
bogles  is  little  or  nothing  abated. 

When  they  sneeze  on  first  stepping  out  of  bed  in  the  nooni- 
iog,  they  are  thence  certified  that  stamngen  will  be  the««  in 
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She  Bat  till  day,  an'  Bhe  sent  wi'  fear, — 
The  miller  said  there  he  never  had  been ; 

She  went  to  the  kirk  an'  speered  for  him  there. 
But  the  pedlar  in  life  was  never  mair  aeen. 

Frae  aisle  to  aisle  she  lookit  wi'  care ; 

Frae  pew  to  pew  she  hurried  her  een, 
An'  a'  to  see  if  the  pedlar  was  there. 

But  the  pedlar  in  life  was  never  mair  seen. 

But  late,  late,  late  on  a  Saturday's  night. 
As  the  laird  was  walking  alang  the  lee, 

A  silly  anid  pedlar  came  by  on  his  right. 
An*  a  mnckle  green  pack  on  his  shoulders  had  he. 

"  O  where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  beggarly  loun? 

Ye's  noniher  get  lodging  nor  sale  frae  me !" 
lie  turned  him  about,  an'  the  blude  it  ran  down. 

An'  his  throat  was  a'  hackered,  an'  ghastly  was  he. 

Then  straight  wi'  a  sound  he  sank  i'  the  ground, 

* 

An'  a  fire-flaught  out  o*  the  place  did  flee ! 
To  try  a  bit  prayer  the  laird  clappet  down. 
As  flat  an'  as  feared  as  a  body  could  be. 

the  ooune  of  the  daj,  In  nnmben  ooirespoQding  to  tha  timet 
thflj  moue ;  and  if  a  f«ather,  a  straw,  or  any  suoh  thing,  be 
lAmenrrvi  hanging  at  a  dog's  nose  or  beard,  they  oall  that  a 
guast,  and  are  sue  of  the  approach  of  a  sfexangar.  If  it  liang 
long  at  the  dog's  nose,  the  Tisitant  is  to  stay  long ;  but  if  it 
&11  instantly  away,  the  person  is  to  stay  a  short  time.  Th^ 
judge  also,  ftom  tiie  length  of  this  guut,  what  will  be  the  size 
of  the  real  one,  and  from  its  shape,  whether  it  will  be  a  man 
or  a  woman :  and  they  .watch  caref^y  on  what  part  of  the 
floor  it  drops,  ss  it  is  on  that  Tory  spot  the  stranger  will  sit. 
And  thiere  is  scarcely  a  shepherd  in  the  whole  coontry,  who, 
if  he  ohanoes  to  find  one  of  his  flock  dead  on  a  Sabbath,  is  not 
thence  asBiued  that  he  will  have  two  or  three  more  in  the 
ooune  of  the  week.  Daring  the  season  that  ewes  are  milked, 
the  baght  door  is  always  oarefliUy  shut  at  even ;  and  the 
nason  tiiey  assign  for  this  is,  that  when  it  is  negligently  left 
open,  the  witches  and  fidries  never  miss  the  opportunity  of 
dancing  in  it  all  nig^t.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more 
ridicaloQB  than  this  supposition :  for  the  bught  is  commonly 
M>  fbol,  that  they  are  obliged  to  wade  to  the  ancles  in  mud, 
emsequently  the  witches  could  not  find  a  more  inconvenient 
spot  lor  dancing  on  the  whole  fkrm.  Many,  however,  still  ad- 
here to  that  custom ;  and  I  was  once  present  when  an  old  shoe 
waa  Smmd  in  the  bught  that  none  of  them  would  claim,  and 
they  gravely  and  rationally  concluded  that  one  of  the  witohes 
had  lost  it  while  dancing  in  the  night.  When  any  of  them 
eat  an  egg,  as  soon  as  they  have  emptied  it  of  its  contents, 
th^  always  crush  the  shell.  An  English  gentleman  aaked 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw  why  the  Soots  did  that.  He  being  weU 
aequaintted  with  the  old  adage,  replied,  "  That  it  was  for  feax 
the  wjtdies  got  them  to  sail  over  to  Flandos  in."  **  What 
though  they  should,"  said  he :  "  are  you  so  much  afiraid  that 
the  witches  should  leave  you?" 

WheOier  it  proceeds  ftom  a  certain  habit  of  body  in  the 
cattle,  tnm  their  food,  or  what  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
it.  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  the  milk  of  whole  herds  of  cows  i»  liable 
at  times  to  a  strange  in&ction,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a 
tough  Jelly  as  soon  as  it  cools  ISrcan  the  udder,  and  ia  thus 
nndsred  loaAhsome  and  unfit  for  use ;  this  being  a  great  loes 
and  grievance  to  the  owner.  It  will  soaroely  be  believed  that 
there  are  very  many  of  the  fsmilies  in  Ettrick  and  its  vicinity, 
and  some  most  respectable  ones,  who  have,  at  some  period  in 
the  present  age,  been  driven  to  use  very  gross  incantations  for 
the  rsmoval  of  this  fkom  their  cattle,  which  they  believe  to 
psoosed  firam  witchcraft.  The  eflTeots  of  these  are  so  apparent 
on  the  milk  in  ftttnre,  and  so  well  attested,  that  the  cxrcum- 
itnnoe  is  of  itself  suiBcieat  to  stagger  the  resolution  of  the 


He  fainted :— but  soon  as  he  gathered  his  breath. 
He  tauld  what  a  terrible  sight  he  had  seen : 

The  devil  a'  woundit,  an'  bleedin'  to  death. 
In  shape  o'  a  pedlar  upo*  the  mill-green. 

The  lady  she  shriekit,  the  door  it  was  steekit, 
The  servants  were  glad  that  the  devil  was  gane; 

But  ilk  Saturday's  night,  when  fa^ed  the  light. 
Near  the  mill-house  the  poor  bleeding  pedlar 
was  seen, 

An*  aye  when  passengers  by  were  gaun, 
A  doolfu'  voice  came  frae  the  mill-ee. 

At  the  turn  o*  the  night  when  the  clock  struck  one, 
Cryin*,  "  0  Rob  Riddle,  hae  mercy  on  mel"^ 

The  place  was  harassed,  the  mill  was  laid  waste,' 
The  miller  he  fled  to  a  far  countrye; 

But  aye  at  e'en  the  pedlar  was  seen, 
An'  at  midnight  the  voice  came  frae  the  miU-ee. 

The  lady  frae  hame  wad  never  mair  budge. 
From  the  time  that  the  sun  gade  over  the  hill  ; 

An'  now  she  had  a'  the  puir  bodies  to  lodge. 
As  nane  durst  gae  on  for  the  ghost  o'  the  mill. 

most  obstinate  misbelieve  in  witohcnft,  if  not  finally  to  con- 
vert him.  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  initiated  into  this  mystery 
as  to  describe  it  minutely ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  fire  is  set 
on,  and  surrounded  with  green  turik,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  pins  are  stuck.  A  certain  portion  of  the  milk  of  each  cow, 
so  infected,  Ib  then  hung  on  in  a  pot,  with  a  horse's  shoe^  and 
a  black  dish,  with  its  mouth  downward,  placed  in  it.  The 
doois  are  then  careftdly  shut,  and  the  milk  continues  to  boil ; 
and  the  first  person  who  comes  to  tliat  house  afterwards  is 
always  blamed  f(«  the  mischief.  But  the  poor  old  women 
are  generally  suspected.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  other 
fnetty  too  tedious  and  too  otnnmon  to  be  minutely  described 
here :  such  as  spilling  salt  on  the  ground,  or  milk  in  the  fire ; 
suffering  the  dishwater  to  boil,  without  patting  a  peat  in  it ; 
shavings  at  candles ;  thirteen  in  a  company,  Ac. ;  all  which  are 
ominous,  or  productive  of  their  particular  effects. 

Many  are  apt  to  despise  their  poor  Uliterato  countrymen  for 
these  weak  and  superstitious  notions ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  drcumstance  of  their  attaching  credit  to  them, 
there  is  as  much  to  praise  as  to  blame.  Let  it  be  considered, 
that  their  means  of  information  have  not  been  adequate  to 
the  removal  of  these ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
used  to  hear  them  related,  and  attested  as  truths,  by  the  very 
persons  whom  they  were  bound  to  reverence  and  believe. 

*  In  addition  to  tlus  cry  of  despair,  which  was  sometimeo 
heard  from  the  mill,  it  was  oonunon  for  the  ghost  to  go  down 
to  the  side  of  the  mill-dam  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  call- 
ing out,"  Ho,  Rob  Riddle,  come  home  to  your  supper,  your 
Bowens  are  cold !"  To  account  for  this,  tradition  adds,  that  the 
miller  confessed  at  bis  death,  that  -Uie  iiedlar  came  down  to 
the  mill  to  inform  him  that  it  was  wearing  late,  and  that  he 
must  come  home  to  his  supper ;  and  that  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  him.  At  other  times  it  was  heard  crying  in 
a  lamentable  voice,  "O  saw  ye  ought  of  John  Watteis? 
Nobody  has  seen  John  WattetBl"  This,  it  seems,  was  the 
pedlar's  name. 

2  To  such  a  height  did  the  horror  of  this  apparition  arrive  in 
Ettrick,  that  it  is  certain  there  are  few  in  the  parish  who 
durst  go  to  or  by  the  mill  after  sunset :  but,  unlike  many  of 
the  country  bogles,  which  assume  a  variety  of  fimtastical 
shapes,  this  never  appeared  otherwise  than  in  the  shape  of  a 
pedlar  with  a  green  pack  on  his  back ;  and  so  simide  and 
natural  was  his  whole  deportment,  that  few  ever  suspected 
him  for  the  spirit,  until  he  vanished  away.  He  once  came  so 
near  two  men  in  the  twilight,  that  they  familiarly  offered  him 
snuff,  when  he  instantly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  laft  lus  com- 
panions in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
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"  'Til  driving  to  da;,  naa  mur  I  isan  Ray, 

My  meesBge  I  tniat,  good  btber,  nith  ihee; 
If  the  block  cock  abould  crair,  when  I  am  awa, 

0  wea[7,  an'  wear;!  what  wad  come  o'  me?" 
1Vi'  a  sonod  like  a  bom  awa;  he  wag  borne; 

The  gnm  was  a'  fired  where  (he  spirit  bad  been ; 
An'  certain  tl  is,  from  that  da;  to  thig. 

The  ghoBt  o'  the  pedlar  was  never  m^r  wen. 
The  mill  me  repaired,  an'  low  i'  the  ;ird. 

The  bancs  la;  nnder  the  inner  mill-wheel ; 
The  box  an'  the  ellwand  beside  kim  war  hid, 
n'  mon;  a  thimble  an'  mon;  a  teal. 

UoBt  the  uene  oF  iniquit;  caned  retaain ! 

Can  tJiix  bear  the  stamp  of  the  heaTcnl;  seal  I 
Yet  certain  it  is,  from  that  da;  to  thia, 

The  millera  o'  Thirlestane  ne'er  haa  done  weel.' 

But  there  waa  an  autd  u 


a  wha  wrought  at  the 


n  the  mica  o'  ProTidencs  skilfu'  waa  he ; 
He  keepit  a  bone  o'  the  pedlar's  beel. 
An'  a  qneerer  woe  bane  ;oo  never  did  see. 

The  miller  had  fled  to  the  forert  o'  Jed, 
But  Ume  had  now  grizzled  hia  h^eti  wi'  anaw ; 

He  was  crookit  an'  anid,  an'  bis  bead  was  turned  bald, 
Yet  hia  joke  he  eould  brik  wi'  the  best  o'  them  a'. 

Awa;  to  the  Border  the  mason  he  ran. 
To  tr;  wi'  the  bane  if  the  miller  waa  tej ; 

And  into  a  amiddie  wi'  mon;  a  man. 
He  fand  h[m  a  gaSn  fu'  gail;  that  da;. 

The  mason  he  crackit,  the  mason  he  taukit, 

fa'  curiositiea  might;  an'  mean; 
Then  pn'd  ont  the  bane,  an'  declared  there  wis  nane 
Who  in  Britain  had  ever  the  equal  o't  seen. 

Then  ilka  ane  took  it,  an'  ilka  ane  lookit. 

An'  ilka  ane  ca'd  it  a  comical  bane; 
To  the  miller  it  goes,  wha  wi'  specks  on  hia  none. 

To  bae  an'  to  view  it  was  vondroua  fain. 

Bat  what  waa  bia  horror,  as  leaning  he  stood, 
An'  what  the  surprise  o'  bis  cronies  around, 

When  the  little  wee  bane  fell  a  atrcamin'  wi'  blood, 
Which  d;ed  a'  his  fingers,  an'  ran  to  the  ground ! 

The;  cliarged  him  wi'  marder,  an'  s'  the  hale  crew 
Cried  the  truth  should  be  told  should  the;  bring 
itfraehell; 
A  red  goad  o'  aim  frae  the  fire  the;  drew, 
An'  the;  swore  the;  wad  spit  him  unless  be  wad 
tell 

■  llioagh  A  pTvtflEt  caa  HArnsly  b«  fbond  in  the  mniuli  of 
npantltiDD  tuSlciaDttD  tiithori»  theucrlbingorthit  Co  Ihs 

when  anf  at  the  naighbaun  oocuioiuilj;  mention  thli, 
It  ii  Kunilj  thirty  7<Hn  lince  one  ot  the  inillen  wu  tiled 


"O  bald,"  aaid  them 

You'll  find  you're  al 

At  fair  Thirlestane  1 1 

Deep  buried  anundi 

"O  God!"  aaid  the  w 
"0  pity  a  creature 

A  silly  auld  pedlar,  w 
For  mere;,  1  murd< 

To  JeddaH  the;  hauli 
An'  the;  hangit  hii 

An'  nfterwanU  the;  i 
That  Rob  Riddle  he 

The  thief  ma;  escape 

The  liar  and  aweaR 

The  wrecker  of  unity 


Ca't  not  superstition. 
Nor  laugh  at  a  stor 

For  lang  will  the /act 
0'  the  ghaist,  an'  tl 


"  Whur  bae  ye  lui 
Ye  gat  on  New-; 

I  lookit  ilka  da;  to 
Ye  dreat  in  fine 

"  But  nouther  kirt' 
To  Pegg)-e  has  o 

Whair  hae  ;e  stowe 
I  fear  ;o  bae  bee 

"  Uy  goud  it  was  n 

A  gift  is  ever  fre 

An'  when  I  need  m 


Itw 


abeti 


"  0  bae  ;e  sent  it  \ 
Or  lent  it  to  a  b 

Or  gien  it  to  some 
To  breed  ;e  micl 

"  I  hae  na  sent  it  t 

Nor  lent  it  to  a  . 

An'  never  man  wit 


R  frnhead.    Thti  Ir 

■  one  will  en  Jeddn 
And  thou  Jndge  whi 
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'  It  sets  thee  weel,  thoa  haaghtye  youth, 

To  bend  such  taunts  on  me : 
Oft  hae  yon  hnnted  Uarden's  hills. 

An'  nae  man  hindered  thee.' 

'  But  wilt  thou  wedd  my  deare  sister? 

Now  tell  me — ay  or  nay.' 
'  Nae  question  will  I  answer  thee. 

That's  speerit  in  sic  a  way. 

'Tak  this  for  truth,  I  ne'er  meant  ill 

To  nouther  thee  nor  thine.' 
Then  spurrit  his  steed  against  the  hill, 

Was  fleeter  than  the  hynde. 

"  *  He  sett  a  buglet  to  his  mouth, 
An'  blew  baith  loude  and  clear; 

A  Bign  to  all  his  merry  men 
Their  huntin'  to  forbeir. 

" '  0  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  tray  tor  stronge! ' 

Cried  Adam  bitterlie ; 
'  Nae  haughty  Scott,  of  Harden's  kin, 

Sal  proudlye  soool  on  me. 

*  Now  draw  thy  sword,  or  gie  thy  word. 

For  one  of  them  I'U  have, 
Or  to  thy  face  I'll  thee  diBgrace, 

An'  ca'  thee  coward  knave.' 

"'He  sprang  frae  aff  his  coal-black  steed, 

An'  tied  him  to  a  wande; 
Then  threw  his  bonnet  aff  his  head, 

An'  drew  his  deadly  brande. 

"'An'  lang  they  foucht,  an'  sair  they  foucht, 

Wi'  swords  of  mettyl  kene. 
Till  clotted  blude,  in  mony  a  spot. 

Was  sprynkelit  on  the  grene. 

"'An'  lang  they  foucht,  an'  sair  they  foucht; 

For  bnuver  there  were  nane : 
Braire  Adam's  thigh  was  bathit  i'  blude, 

An'  Harden's  ooller-bane. 

" '  Though  Adam  was  baith  stark  an'  gude, 

Nae  langer  could  he  stande : 
His  hand  claive  to  his  hiwye  sword, 

His  knees  plett  lyke  the  wande. 

" '  He  leanit  himsel  agenst  ane  aek, 

Nae  mair  could  act  his  parte. 
A  wudman  then  sprang  frae  the  broom. 

An'  pierced  young  Harden's  hearte. 

" '  But  word  or  groane  he  wheelit  him  round. 

An'  kluve  his  heide  in  twaine ; 
Then  calmlye  laid  him  on  the  grene. 

Never  to  rise  againe. 

" '  I  raide  owre  heicht,  I  raide  through  howe. 

An'  ferr  outstrippit  the  wynde, 
An'  sent  my  voice  the  forest  through. 

But  naething  could  I  fynde. 


" '  Whan  I  cam  there,  the  dysmal  sychtc 

Mocbte  melt  ane  hearte  of  stane ; 
My  brother  fent  an'  bleiden  lay, 
'     Young  Harden  neirlye  gane. 

'An'  art  thou  there,  0  Gilmanacleuch  V 

Wi'  faltren  tongue  he  cried ; 
'  Hadst  thou  arrivit  tyme  aneuch, 

Thy  kinsman  hadna  died. 

'  Be  kind  unto  thy  sister  Jean, 

Whatever  may  betide : 
This  nycht  I  meant,  at  Gilmanscleuch, 

To  maik  of  her  my  bryde. 

'  But  this  sad  fray,  this  fatal  daye. 
May  breid  baith  dule  an  payne; 

My  freckle  brethren  ne'er  will  staye. 
Till  they're  avengit  or  slayne.' 

" '  The  wudman  sleips  in  Sundhope  broom. 

Into  a  lowlye  grave : 
Young  Jock  they  bure  to  Harden's  tombe, 

An'  laide  him  wi'  the  laive. 

" '  Thus  fell  that  braive  an'  oomelye  youth, 

Whose  arm  was  like  the  steel, 
Whose  very  look  was  open  truth, 

Whose  heart  was  true  an'  leel. 

" '  It's  now  full  three-an'-thirty  zeirs 

Syn  that  unhappy  daye. 
An'  late  I  saw  his  comelye  corpse, 

Without  the  least  decaye. 

" '  The  garland  cross  his  breist  aboon 

Still  held  its  varied  hue; 
The  roses  bloomit  upon  his  shoon, 

As  faire  as  if  they  grew. 

"'I  raised  our  vassals  ane  an*  a*, 

Wi'  mickle  care  an'  payne. 
Expecting  Harden's  furious  sons, 

Wi'  a*  their  father's  trayne. 

" '  But  Harden  was  a  weirdly  man^ 

A  cunning  tod  was  he : 
He  lockit  his  sons  in  prison  Strang, 

An'  wi'  him  bure  the  key. 

" '  An*  he's  awa  to  Holyrood, 

Amang  our  nobles  a'. 
With  bonnet  lyke  a  girdel  braid. 

An'  hay  re  like  Oraighope  snaw. 

" '  His  coat  was  of  the  forest  grene, 

Wi'  buttons  lyke  the  moon ; 
His  breiks  were  o'  the  guid  buckskyne, 

Wi'  a*  the  hayre  aboon ; 

" '  His  twa-hand  sword  hang  round  his  neck. 

An*  rattled  at  his  heel ; 
The  rowels  of  his  silver  spurs 

Were  of  the  Rippon  steel ; 
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"  '  His  bote  were  braced  wi'  chainB  o'  aini, 

An'  round  wi'  tanels  hang : 
At  ilkft  tramp  o'  Harden's  heel, 

The  royal  arches  rung. 

" '  Sae  braid  an'  buirdlye  was  his  bonke. 

His  glance  sae  gruff  to  bide, 
Whene'er  his  braid  bonnette  appearit, 

The  meuialis  stepped  asyde. 

**  *  The  courtlye  nobles  of  the  north 

The  chief  with  favour  eyed, 
For  Harden  s  form  an'  Harden's  look 

Were  hard  to  be  denied. 

'"He  made  his  plaint  unto  our  king. 

An'  magnified  the  deed; 
An'  high  Buccleach,  with  scarce  fayre  playe, 

Made  Harden  better  speed. 

" '  Ane  grant  of  all  our  lands  sae  fayre. 

The  king  to  him  has  gien ; 
An'  a'  the  Scotts  of  Oilmansdeuch 

Were  outlawed  ilka  ane. 

" '  The  time  I  missit,  an'  never  wissit 

Of  siocan  n  weird  for  me, 
Till  I  got  word  frae  kind  T^uair, 

The  country  soon  to  flee ; 

" '  Else  me  an'  mine  nae  friend  wad  fynd. 

But  fa'  ane  easy  prey. 
While  yet  my  brother  weaklye  was. 

An'  Bcaroe  could  bruik  the  way. 

" '  Now  I  hae  foucht  in  foreign  fields. 

In  mony  a  bluidy  fray. 
But  langed  to  see  my  native  hills. 

Afore  my  dying  day. 

"'My  brother  fell  in  Hungarye, 

When  fighting  by  my  side; 
My  luckless  sister  bore  ane  son. 

But  broke  hir  hearte  an'  died. 

'' '  That  son,  now  a'  my  earthly  care 

Of  port  an'  stature  fine : 
He  has  thine  eye,  an'  is  thy  blnde. 

As  weel  as  he  is  mine. 


>  Sir  Qidaon  Murrey,  ancestor  of  tbe  praBcnt  Lord  Wllhfcnk, 
was  the  third  sou  of  Andrew  Murrey  of  Blackbarony.  In  his 
youth  he  applied  to  the  study  of  theology ;  but  happening  un- 
fortunately to  kill  a  man  of  the  name  of  Aitohison,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Edinburgh  Castle.  He  now  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  church,  and  became  chamberlain  to  his  nephew  of  the 
half  blood.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  which  trust  he 
managed  with  great  prudence.  He  was  first  designed  of  Olen- 
pottie,  and  had  a  charter  of  tbe  lands  of  Elibank,  alias  £li- 
bume,  in  the  county  of  SeUdrk,  with  a  salmon  fishing  in 
Tweed,  15th  Maroh,  1694—6.  He  now  took  the  style  of  Eli- 
bank, and  had  charters  to  himself,  and  Matgaret  Pentland 
his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Langschaw,  in  Boxburghshire,  6th 
June,  1606,  and  2d  July,  1618.  He  had  several  other  charters 
under  the  great  seal,  of  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Peebles, 
Eldinghope  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  and  Ballincrief  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  Ac.  He  leoeived  the  honour  of  knight- 
iiood  in  1606 ;  was  constituted  treasurer-depute  in  1611,  under 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  high  treasurer ;  and  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  of  seesion,  2d  NoTomber,  1613, 


" '  For  me,  Fm  but  a  pair  anld  man. 

Whom  nane  regards  ava; 
The  peaceful  grave  will  end  my  care. 

Where  I  maun  shortly  fa*.' — 

"  I  ga*e  him  a'  my  gond,  ftitber, 

I  gat  on  New-yeir^s-day, 
An'  welcomed  him  to  Harden-ha*, 

With  us  a  while  to  sUy.'* 

"  My  sweet  Peggy e,  my  kind  Pcggye, 

Ye  aye  were  dear  to  me : 
For  ilka  bonnet-piece  ye  ga*e. 

My  love,  ye  sal  hae  three. 

"Anld  Oilmanscleuch  shall  share  wi'  me 

The  table  an'  the  ha'; 
We  11  tell  of  a'  our  doughty  deeds, 

At  hame  an'  far  awa. 

"  That  youth  my  hapless  brother's  son. 
Who  bears  our  eye  an'  name, 

Shalle  farm  the  lands  of  GilmannRleuch, 
While  Harden  halda  the  same. 

"  Nae  rent,  nor  kane,  nor  service  mean, 

I'll  ask  of  him  at  a'; 
Only  to  stand  at  my  ryght  hand. 

When  Branzholm  giea  the  ca'. 

**  A  Scott  must  aye  support  ane  Scott, 

When  as  he  synketh  low; 
But  he  that  proudlye  lifts  his  heide 

Must  leame  his  place  to  knowe." 


THE  FRAY  OF  ELIBANK. 

This  baUad  is  likewise  founded  on  a  well-known  f^idi.  The 
particulars  are  related  in  the  song  literally  as  they  hapfMoad, 
and  some  ftirther  explanations  axe  added  in  the  notes. 

0  wha  hasna  heard  o'  the  bauld  Jnden  Murray, 
The  lord  o'  the  Elibank  castle  sae  high  ]' 


The  entire  direction  of  the  rerenue  of  Scotland  was  in  9Sx 
Gideon  Murrey's  hands,  and  he  managed  it  to  such  adTaatage. 
that  he  not  only  lepaired  the  palaces  and  castles  of  Holyrood- 
house,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Falk- 
land, and  Dumbarton,  adding  to  them  all  new  edifices,  but 
had  so  much  money  in  the  treasury,  when  King  James  VL 
Tisited  Scotland  in  1617,  that  he  defrayed  the  whole  charges 
of  his  msjesty  and  his  court  during  his  abode  in  that  ooon- 
tiy,  where  the  king  appeared  with  as  much  splendour  as  in 
England.  James  had  a  very  high  sense  of  his  services.  Sir 
Gideon,  Tisiting  his  msjesty  in  England,  and  happening  in 
the  king's  bed-chamber  to  let  his  glove  ftiU,  James,  althongli 
stiff  and  old,  stooped  down,  and  gave  him  his  glove  again, 
saying,  "  My  predeoeasor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  thought  she  did  a 
favour  to  any  man  who  was  speaking  to  her  when  she  let  her 
glove  fall,  that  he  might  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her  sgain ; 
but,  sir,  you  may  say  a  king  lifted  up  your  glove."  Tet  for 
all  that,  his  mi^eety  was  induced  to  believe  an  aocusatioa 
given  by  James  Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltrae,  against  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  charging  him  with  offraoes  ocmunitted  in  his  oAKoe  of 
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An*  wha  hasna  heard  o'  that  notable  foraj. 
Whan  Willie  o'  Harden  was  catched  wi'  the  kye  1^ 

Auld  Harden  was  erer  the  king  o'  gude  fellows, 
His  tables  were  filled  in  the  room  an'  the  ha' ; 

But  peace  on  the  Border,  that  thinned  his  keyloes, 
An'  want  for  his  lads  was  the  want  thing  of  a*. 

Young  Harden  was  bauld  of  heart  as  a  Uon, 
An'  langed  his  skill  an'  his  courage  to  tiy ; 

Stout  Willie  o'  Fauldshope  ae  night  he  did  cry  on, 
Frae  danger  or  peril  wha  never  wad  fly.' 

"  0  Willie,  ye  ken  our  retainers  are  mony, 
Our  kye  they  rowt  thin  on  the  loan  an'  the  lea; 

A  drore  we  maun  hae  for  our  pastures  sae  bonny. 
Or  Harden's  at  cow  ance  again  we  may  see. 

"  Fain  wad  I,  but  darena,  gang  over  the  Border; 

Bnccleuch  wad  restrain  us,  an'  ruin  us  quite; 
He's  bound  to  keep  a'  the  wide  marches  in  order: 

Then  where  shall  we  gae^  an'  we'll  venture  to- 
night!" 

"  O  master,  ye  ken  how  the  Murrays  have  ground  you, 
An'  aften  caroused  on  your  beef  an'  your  veal; 

Yet  spite  o'  your  wiles  an'  your  spies,  they  hae 
shunned  you : 
A  Murray  is  kittler  to  catch  than  the  delL 

"  Sly  Juden  o'  Eli's  grown  doyted  an'  silly. 
He  aits  wi'  his  women  frae  morning  till  e'en ; 

Yet  three  hunder  gude  kye  has  the  thrifty  auld  billy, 
As  fair  sleekit  keyloes  as  ever  were  seen. " 

"Then,  Willie,  this  night  well  gae  herry  auld  Juden; 

Nae  danger  I  fear  when  thy  weapon  I  see : 
That  time  when  we  vanquished  the  outlaw  o'  Sowden, 

The  beat  o*  his  men  were  mishackered  by  thee. 


« 


If  we  had  his  kye  in  the  byres  of  Aekwood, 
He's  welcome  to  daim  them  the  best  way  he  can: 


iTCMnrar-depate  agaiiufe  the  king  and  bis  li«ga.  He  was  sent 
down  a  pdscnMr  to  Sooiland,  and  a  day  appointed  for  his 
trial.  TlUs  he  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  abstained  from 
food  far  seyetal  days,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  June,  1021, 
after  ha  had  kept  his  hoose  twenty  days  or  thereby,  stapified 
and  silent,  or  at  least  speaking  little  or  to  no  purpose. 

■  In  the  first  and  second  editions  this  hero  was  denominated 
Wat.  I  took  the  story  from  the  Tague  traditions  of  the  omm- 
try,  and  on  seeing  some  of  the  Ikmily  records,  I  perceive  that 
these  haTe  been  generally  incorrect.  The  sUny  is  true ;  but 
the  youth's  name  was  William.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Wat  Scott  of  Harden,  and  his  huiy,the  celebrated  Mary  Scott, 
the  flower  of  Tarrow. 

'  This  man's  name  was  William  Hogg,  better  known  by  the 
epitliet  of  1k$  Wild  Soar  of  PauUthope.  Tradition  reports 
him  as  a  man  of  nneqoalled  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity. 
He  waa  Hardan's  chief  champion,  and  in  great  fiiTour  with 
his  master,  until  onoe,  by  his  temerity,  he  led  him  into  a 
scrape  that  had  well  ni^  ccst  him  his  life.  It  is  never  posi- 
tively said  what  this  scrape  was,  but  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  the  ftaj  of  Elibank. 

'  The  author's  progeniton  possessed  the  lands  <rf  Fauldshope, 
under  the  Sootts  of  Harden,  for  ages ;  my  father  says,  for  a 
period  of  400  years :  until  the  eztravaganoe  of  John  Scott  oo- 
oaainn«w1  the  femily  to  part  witli  tttese  lands.  They  now  form 
part  of  the  extensive  estates  of  Buodenglu  Several  of  the 
wives  of  Fauldshope  were  suppoaed  to  be  rank  witdies;  and 


Bight  sair  he'U  be  puzzled  his  title  to  make  good. 
For  a'  he's  a  cunning  an'  dexterous  man." 

Auld  Juden  he  strayed  by  the  side  o'  the  river. 
When  loud  cried  the  warder  on  Haginshaw  height, 

"Ho,  Juden,  take  care,  or  you're  ruined  for  ever! 
The  bugle  of  Aekwood  is  sounding  to-night." 

"Ha,  faith!"  then  quo'  Juden,  "they're  nae  men 
to  lippen; 

I  wonder  sae  lang  frae  a  fray  they  could  cease. 
Oae  blaw  the  wee  horn,  gar  my  villains  come  trippin* : 

I  have  o'er  mony  kye  to  get  restit  in  peace." 

Wi'  that  a  swaup  fellow  came  puffin'  an'  blawin,' 
Frae  high  Philip-cairn  a'  the  gate  he  had  run ; 

"  0  Juden,  be  handy,  an'  countna  the  lawin. 
But  warn  well  an'  arm  well,  or  else  ye're  undone ! 

"  Young  Willie  o'  Harden  has  crossed  the  Yarrow, 
Wi'  mony  a  hardy  an'  desperate  man : 

The  Hoggs  an'  the  Brydens  have  brought  him  to  dare 
you,* 
For  the  Wild  Boar  of  Fauldshope  he  strides  in  the 


van. 


•» 


"  Qod's  mercy  I"  quo  Juden,  "gae  blaw  the  great 
bugle ; 

Warn  Flora,  Traquair,  an'  the  fierce  HoUowlee. 
We'll  gie  them  a  fleg :  but  I  like  that  cursed  Hogg  ill ; 

Nae  devil  in  hell  but  I  rather  wad  see. 

*  *  To  him  men  in  arms  are  the  same  thing  as  thristles ; 

At  Ancram  an'  Sowden  his  prowess  I  saw : 
But  a  bullet  or  arrow  will  supple  his  bristles. 

An'  lay  him  as  laigh  as  the  least  o'  them  a'.' 


.♦ »» 


The  kye  they  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  Weel, 
On  the  £libank  craig,  an'  the  Ashiesteel  bourn; 

An'  ere  the  king's  elwand  came  over  the  hill, 
Afore  W^ill  an'  his  men  rattled  mony  a  horn. 


the  fe.mous  witch  of  Fauldshope,  who  so  terribly  hectored 
Mr.  Michael  Scott,  by  turning  him  into  a  hare,  and  hunting 
him  with  his  own  dogs,  until  forced  to  take  shelter  in  his  own 
Jaw-hole,  was  one  of  the  Mrs.  Hoggs,  better  known  by  the 
name  <rf  Lucky  Hogg.  Tho  cruel  retaliation  which  he  made 
in  showing  his  art  to  her,  is  also  well  known.  It  appears  abo, 
that  some  of  the  Hoggs  had  been  x>oete  before  now,  as  there  is 
still  a  part  of  an  old  song  extant,  relating  much  to  them. 
Observe  how  elegantly  it  flows  on  :— 


**  And  the  rough  Hoggs  oi  Fauldshope; 

That  wear  baith  woo'  and  hair ; 
There's  nae  sic  Hoggs  as  Faoldshope's 

In  a'  St  BosweU's  feir." 

And  afterwards  near  the  end  :— 

'*  But  the  hardy  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 

For  courage,  blood,  an'  bane; 
For  the  Wild  Boar  of  Fauldshope, 

Like  him  was  never  nane. 

"  If  ye  reave  the  Ho^s  of  Fauldshope, 

Te  heny  Harden's  gear; 
But  the  poor  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 

Have  had  a  stormy  year." 

The  Brydens,  too,  have  long  been  a  numerous  and  respect 
able  olaa  in  Bttrick  Forast  and  its  vicinity. 
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Then  owie  his  left  knee  Jnden  laid  his  huge  leg, 
An'  he  mused  an'  he  thought  that  his  lady  was 
right. 

"By  heaven/'  said  he,  "  he  shall  marry  my  Meg; 
I  dreamed,  an*  I  dreamed  o*  her  a*  the  last  night" 

Now  Meg  was  but  thin,  an*  her  nose  it  was  lang. 
An'  her  men'  it  was  muckle  as  ane  could  weel  be ; 

Her  een  they  were  gray,  an'  her  colour  was  wan ; 
But  her  nature  was  generous,  gentle,  an'  free. 

Her  shape  it  was  slender,  her  manners  refined. 
Her  shoulders  were  clad  wi'  her  lang  dusky  hair, 

An'  three  times  mae  beauties  adorned  her  mind. 
Than'  mony  a  ane's  that  was  three  times  as  fair. 

Poor  Will  wi*  a  guard  was  brought  into  a  ha*, 
Ae  end  hung  wi'  black,  an'  the  ither  full  fair; 

There  Juden's  three  daughters  sat  in  a  raw, 
An'  himsel'  at  the  head  in  a  twa-elbow  chair. 

"Now,  Will,  as  ye're  young,  an'  I  hope  ye  may 
mend. 
On  the  following  conditions  I  grant  ye  your  life : — 
That  ye  be  mair  waiy,  an'  auld  Juden's  friend. 
An'  accept  o'  my  daughter  ttkere  Meg  for  your 
wife. 

"  An'  since  ye're  sae  set  on  my  Elibank  kye, 
Te*s  hae  each  o*  your  drove  ye  can  ken  by  the 
head; 
An'  if  nae  homed  acquaintance  should  ky the  to  your 
eye. 
Ye  shall  wale  half  a  score,  an'  a  buU  for  a  breed. 


"  My  Meg,  I  assure  yon,  is  better  than  bonnie; 

I  rede  you,  in  choicing  let  prudence  decide ; 
Then  say  which  ye  will;  ye  are  welcome  to  ony; 

See,  there  is  your  coffin,  or  there  is  your  bride. 


ft 


"  Lead  on  to  the  gallows,  then,"  Willie  replied; 

"  I'm  now  in  your  power,  an'  ye  carry  it  high ; 
Nae  daughter  o'  yours  shall  ere  lie  by  my  side; 

A  Scott,  ye  maun  mind,  counts  it  naething  to  die." 

"  Amen !  then,"  quo'  Juden,  "  your  raid  you  shall 
rue, 

Oae  lead  out  the  reaver  loun  straight  to  his  deide ; 
My  Meg,  let  me  tell  him  's  the  best  o*  the  two : 

An*  bring  him  the  bedesman,  for  great  is  his  need. " 

When  Will  saw  the  tether  drawn  over  the  tree, 
His  courage  misgae  him,  bis  heart  it  grew  sair; 

He  watched  Juden's  face  an'  he  watched  his  ee. 
But  the  devil  a  scrap  of  reluctance  was  there. 

He  fand  the  last  gleam  of  his  hope  was  a  fadin'; 

The  green  braes  o'  Harden  nae  mair  he  wad  see. 
The  coffin  was  there,  which  he  soon  must  be  laid  in; 

His  proud  heart  was  humbled, — he  fell  on  his 
knee: 


'*  0  sir,  but  ye're  hurried — I  humbly  implore  ye. 
To  grant  me  three  days  to  examine  my  mind ; 

To  think  on  my  sins,  an'  the  prospect  before  me. 
An'  balance  your  offer  of  freedom  sae  kind." 

"My   friendship  ye   spumed;    my  daughter  ye 
scorned; 
Forthwith  in  the  air  ye  shall  flaff  at  the  spauld : 
A  predottser  villain  my  tree  ne'er  adorned; 
Hang  a  rogue  when  he's  young,  he'll  steal  nane 
when  he's  auld. 

"  Then  here  is  my  daughter's  hand,  there  is  the  rood. 
This  moment  take  the  one  or  the  other  the  niest; 

'Tis  all  for  your  country  an'  countr}'men*8  good — 
See,  there  is  the  hangman,  or  here  is  the  priest." 

But  Willie  now  fand  he  was  fairly  i'  the  wrang, 
That    marriage   an'    death   were   twa  different 
things. — 
"What  matter,"  quo'  he,  "though  her  nose  it  be 
lang? 
For  noses  bring  luck,  an'  it's  welcome  that  brings. 

"  There's  something  weel-faurd  in  her  soncy  gray 
een. 
But  they're  better  than  nane,  an  ane's  life  is  sae 
sweet ; 
An',  what  though  her  mou*  be  the  maist  I  hae  seen  ] 
Faith,  muckle-mou'd  fock  hae  a  luck  for  their 
meat." 

That  day  they  were  wedded,  that  night  they  were 
bedded. 

An*  Juden  has  feasted  them  gaily  an'  free; 
But  aft  the  bridegroom  has  he  rallied  an'  bladded. 

What  faces  he  made  at  the  big  hanging  tree. 

He  swore  that  his  mou'  was  grown  wider  than  Meg's; 

That  his  face  frae  the  chin  was  a  half  a  yard  high; 
That  it  struck  wi'  a  palsy  his  knees  an*  his  legs; 

For  a'  that  a  Scott  thougJU  it  naething  to  die! 

"There's  naething,"  quo*  Juden,  "that I  mair  ap- 
prove. 

Than  a  rich  forefat  laird  to  come  stealin'  my  kye; 
Wad  Branxholm  an'  Thirlstane  come  for  a  drove, 

I  wad  fumish  them  wives  in  their  bosoms  to  lie.'* 

So  Willie  took  Meg  to  the  forest  sae  fair,^ 
An'  they  lived  a  most  happy  an'  social  life ; 

The  langer  he  kend  her,  he  lo'ed  her  the  mair. 
For  a  prudent,  a  virtuous,  and  honourable  wife. 

An'  muckle  guid  bluid  frae  that  union  has  flowed, 
An'  mony  a  brave  fellow,  an'  mony  a  brave  feat ; 

I  darena  just  say  they  are  a'  muckle  mou'd, 
But  they  rather  have  still  a  guid  luck  for  their 
meat 


>  Though  Elibank  la  in  the  ahire  of  Selkirk,  as  well  aa  Oak- 
wood,  jet,  originally,  by  Ettrick  Forest  was  meant  only  the 
hanks  and  enTirons  of  the  two  rlTera  Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 
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Thia  is  a  rery  popular  stoiy  about  Ettrick  Forest,  as  well  as 
a  part  of  Annandale  and  Tweeddale,  and  is  always  told  with 
the  least  variation,  both  by  young  and  old,  of  any  legendary 
tale  I  ever  heard.  It  seems,  like  many  others,  to  be  partly 
founded  on  fiicts,  with  a  great  deal  of  romance  added ;  for,  if 
tradition  can  be  in  aught  believed,  the  murder  of  the  priest 
seems  weU  attested ;  but  I  do  not  know  If  any  records  mention 
it.  His  surname  is  said  to  have  been  Binxam,  though  some 
suppose  that  it  was  only  a  nickname :  and  the  mount  under 
which  he  was  buried  still  retains  the  name  of  Binram's  Corse. 
A  gentieman  of  this  country,  with  whom  I  lately  conversed, 
strove  to  convince  me  that  I  had  placed  the  era  of  the  tale 
too  late,  for  that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  trmn  a  much 
earlier  age.  But  when  was  there  ever  a  more  romantic  or 
more  visionaiy  age,  than  that  to  which  this  ballad  refers? 
Besides,  it  is  certain,  that  the  two  heroes,  Dobson  and  Dun, 
whom  every  one  allows  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  the 
courage  to  lay  hold  of  the  lady,  and  to  have  slain  the  priest, 
skulked  about  the  head  of  HolEst  water  during  the  heat  of  the 
penecution,  which  they  both  survived.  And  Andrew  Moors, 
who  died  at  Ettrick  about  twenty -six  years  ago,  at  a  great  age, 
often  averred,  that  he  had,  in  his  youth,  seen  and  convened 
with  many  people  who  remembered  eveiy  circumstance  at  it, 
both  as  to  the  murder  of  the  priest,  and  the  road  being  laid 
waste  by  the  woman  running  at  night  with  a  fire-pan,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  a  globe  of  fire  on  her  head.  This  singular  old 
man  could  repeat  by  heart  eveiy  old  ballad  which  is  now 
published  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,"  except  three, 
with  three  times  as  many;  and  firom  him,  " Auld  Maitland," 
with  many  ancient  songsand  tales,  still  popular  in  that  country, 
are  derived. 

If  I  may  then  venture  a  ooi^ecture  at  the  whole  of  this  story, 
it  is  nowise  improbable,  that  the  lass  of  Craigiebum  was  some 
enthusiast  in  religious  matters,  or  jterhaps  a  lunatic ;  and  that, 
being  troubled  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  a  squeamish  con- 
science, she  had,  on  that  account,  made  several  visits  to  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  to  obtain  absolution;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  mountain-men  wanted  only  a  hair  to  make 
a  tether  ot  Might  th^  not  then  frame  this  whole  story  about 
the  sorcery,  on  purpose  to  justify  their  violent  procedure  in 
the  eyes  tk  their  countrymen,  as  no  bait  was  more  likely  to  be 
swallowed  at  that  time?  But  however  it  was,  the  reader  has 
the  stoiy,  in  the  following  ballad,  much  as  I  have  it  The 
mound  which  bears  the  priest's  name  was  raised  last  year  by 
two  gentlemen  firom  Edinburgh,  and  a  small  chest  fhll  of  ashes, 
and  one  or  two  human  teeth,  were  found,  which  proves  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Cairn  of  Binram's  Cross,  whoever  may  have  been 
buried  under  it. 


MesB  John  stood  in  St.  Mary's  Kirk,' 
And  preached  and  prayed  so  mightilye ; 

No  monk  nor  abbot  in  the  land, 
Could  preach  or  pray  so  well  as  he. 

The  iirordfl  of  peace  flowed  from  his  tongue. 
His  heart  seemed  wrapt  with  heavenly  flame. 

And  thousands  would  the  chapel  throng, 
So  distant  flew  his  pious  fame. 

His  face  was  like  the  rising  moon, 
Imblushed  with  eyening's  purple  dye; 

Ills  stature  like  the  g^raceful  pine, 

That  grew  on  Bowerhope  hills  sp  high.' 


1  The  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  are  still  visible,  in  a  wild 
scene  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  that  name ;  but  the  man- 
sion in  which  the  monk,  or,  as  some  call  him,  the  curate, 
lived,  was  almost  erased  of  late  for  the  purpoee  of  building  a 
stone-wall  round  the  old  church  and  burying  ground.    This 


Mess  John  lay  on  his  lonely  oo'ncb. 
And  oft  he  sighed  and  sorely  pined ; 

A  smothered  flame  consumed  his  heart, 
And  tainted  his  capacious  mind. 

It  was  not  for  the  nation's  sin, 

Nor  Kirk  oppressed  that  he  did  mourn ; 
*Twas  for  a  little  earthly  flower — 

The  bonny  lass  of  Craigiebum. 

Whene'er  his  eyes  with  her's  did  meet. 
They  pierced  his  heart  without  remede; 

And  when  he  heard  her  voice  so  sweet. 
Mess  John  foigot  to  say  his  creed. 

"  Curae  on  our  foolish  law,"  he  said, 
"  That  chains  us  back  from  social  joy; 

The  sweetest  bliss  to  mortals  lent, 
I  cannot  taste  without  alloy ! 

**  Qive  misers  wealth,  and  monarchs  power; 

Give  heroes  kingdoms  to  o'ertum ; 
Give  sophists  latent  depths  to  scan — 

Give  me  the  lass  of  Craigiebum." 

0  passion,  what  can  thee  surpass  ? 

Mess  John's  religious  zeal  is  flown ; 
A  priest  in  love  is  like  the  grass. 

That  fades  ere  it  be  fairly  grown. 

When  thinking  on  her  liquid  eye, 
Her  maiden  form  so  fair  and  gay. 

Her  limbs,  the  polished  ivorye, 

His  heart,  like  wax,  would  melt  away ! 

He  tried  the  hom'lies  to  rehearse. 
He  tried  it  both  by  night  and  day ; 

But  all  his  lair  and  logic  failed. 

His  thoughts  were  on  the  bonny  May. 

He  said  the  creed,  he  sung  the  mass, 
And  o'er  the  breviary  did  turn; 

But  still  his  wayward  fancy  eyed 
The  bonnie  lass  of  Craigiebum. 

One  day  upon  his  lonely  couch 

He  lay,  a  prey  to  passion  feU ; 
And  aft  he  turned — and  aft  he  wished 

What  bedesinan's  tongue  durst  hardly  telL 

A  sudden  languor  chilled  his  blood. 
And  quick  o'er  all  his  senses  flew; 

But  what  it  was,  or  what  the  cause. 
He  neither  wished  to  know  nor  knew : 

He  weened  he  heard  the  thunder  roll. 
And  then  a  laugh  of  malice  keen ; 

Fierce  whirlwinds  shook  the  mansion -walls. 
And  grievous  sobs  were  heard  between : 


chapel  is,  in  some  ancient  records,  called  The  Maiden  Kiti^ 
and  in  others,  The  Kirk  qf  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowtt. 

'  The  hills  of  Bowerhope,  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch,  op- 
pceite  to  the  chapel,  rise  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea's  level,  and  were  formerly  covered  with  wood. 
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And  then  a  maid  of  beauty  bright, 

The  charm  was  gone,— upstarts  Mess  John;    • 

With  blushing  cheek,  and  claithing  thin. 

A  statue  now  behold  him  stand  ! 

And  many  a  fascinating  air, 

Fain,  fain  he  would  suppoee't  a  dream — 

To  his  bedside  came  gliding  in. 

But  lo !  the  scroll  is  in  his  hand. 

A  silken  mantle  on  her  feet 

Read  through  this  tale,  and  as  you  pass, 

Fell  down  in  many  a  fold  and  turn :' 

You'll  cry,  "alas,  the  priest's  a  man! 

Too  well  be  knew  the  lovely  form 

And  man's  a  worm,  and  flesh  is  grass, 

Of  bonny  May  of  Craigiebum ! 

And  stand  himself  he  never  can." 

Though  eye,  and  tongue,  and  every  limb 

Within  the  chaplain's  sinful  cell 

Lay  moveless  as  the  mountain  rock. 

Is  done  a  deed  without  a  name ; 

Yet  fast  his  fluttering  pulses  played, 

The  lovely  moulded  image  stands 

As  thus  the  enticing  demon  spoke : — 

A-melting  at  the  alder  flame. 

**  Poor  heartless  man !  and  wilt  thou  lie 

The  chann  of  wickedness  prevails. 

A  prey  to  this  devouring  flame  1 

The  eye  of  Heaven  is  shut  for  sin ; 

That  this  fair  form  is  not  thine  own. 

The  maid  of  Craigiebum  is  seized 

None  but  thyself  hast  thou  to  blame. 

With  burning  of  the  soul  within. 

"  Thou  little  know'st  the  fervid  fires 

'*  0  father  dear!  what  uls  my  heart? 

In  female  breasts  that  burn  so  clear ! 

£v'n  but  this  minute  I  was  well ; 

The  forward  youth  of  fierce  desires 

And  now,  though  still  in  health  and  strength, 

To  us  is  most  supremely  dear. 

I  sufier  half  the  pains  of  helL" 

"  Who  ventures  most  to  gain  our  charms. 

"My  bonny  May,  my  darling  child ! 

By  us  is  ever  most  approved ; 

Til  wots  thy  father  what  to  say; 

The  ardent  kiss  and  clasping  arms 

I  fear  'tis  for  some  secret  sin 

By  maid  is  ever  best  beloved.* 

That  Heaven  this  scourge  on  thee  doth  lay. 

"  Then  mould  this  form  of  fairest  wax. 

"  Confess,  and  to  thy  Maker  pray; 

With  adder's  eyes,  and  feet  of  horn ; 

He's  kind;  be  firm,  and  banish  fear; 

Place  this  small  scroll  within  its  breast. 

He'll  lay  no  more  on  my  poor  child 

Which  I  ^m  love  have  hither  borne; 

Than  he  gives  strength  of  mind  to  bear." 

"  And  make  a  blaze  of  alder  wood : 

"  A  thousand  poignards  pierce  my  heart ! 

Before  your  fire  make  that  to  stand ; 

I  feel,  I  feel,  I  must  away ; 

And  the  last  night  of  every  moon 

Yon  holy  man  at  Mary's  Kirk 

Your  bonny  May's  at  your  command. 

Will  pardon,  and  my  pains  allay. 

1 

1           "  With  fire  and  steel  to  utge  her  weel. 

"  I  mind  when  on  a  doleful  night. 

See  that  you  neither  stint  nor  spare  ;* 

A  picture  of  this  black  despair 

For  if  the  cock  be  heard  to  crow. 

Was  fully  open  to  my  sight. 

The  charm  will  vanish  into  air." 

A  vision  bade  me  hasten  there." 

Then  bristly,  bristly,  grew  her  hair. 

"  0  stay,  my  child,  till  morning  dawn. 

Her  colour  changed  to  black  and  blue ; 

The  night  is  dark  and  danger  nigh; 

And  broader,  broader,  grew  her  face. 

The  hill-men  in  their  wildered  haunts 

Till  with  a  yell  away  she  flew ! 

Will  shoot  thee  for  a  nightly  spy. 

*  It  is  a  Tolgaxly  reooiTed  opinion,  tlutt  let  thederil  aoiume 

ceeding  ten  miles  on  a  journey,  from  the  unlucky  and  omin- 

what appeanmoe  he  will,  were  it  eren  that  of  an  angel  of 

ous  circumstance  of  an  ugly  bird  crossing  the  road  three  times 

light,  yot  still  his  feet  must  be  doren ;  and  that  if  he  do  not 

before  her:  neither  did  her  parents  at  all  disapproye  of  what 

coatiiTe  some  means  to  oover  them,  they  will  lead  to  a  dis- 

she  had  done. 

ooreiy  of  him  and  his  intentions,  which  are  only  eril,  and 

*  If  any  of  my  foir  readers  should  quarrel  with  the  senti- 

1        that  oimtinually.    It  is  somewhat  eiirioits,  that  they  should 

ments  manifested  in  these  two  stanzas,  they  will  recollect  that 

laok  him  among  the  clean  beasts,  which  diride  the  hoot 

they  are  the  sentiments  of  a  fiend,  who,  we  must  suiipose,  was 

I         They  beUere,  likewise,  that  he  and  his  euiasaries  can  turn 

their  mortal  enemy,  and  would  not  scruple  to  paint  their  re- 

themselTos into  any  shape  th^  plean,  of  all  Ood's  creatures. 

fined  sensibility  in  Tery  fsdse  colours,  or  at  least  fitnn  a  very 

excepting  those  of  a  lion,  a  lamb,  and  a  dore.    Consequently 

wrong  point  of  view. 

their  situataon  is  the  most  perilous  that  can  be  conceived ;  for, 

*  The  story  says,  that  the  priest  was  obliged  to  watch  the 

when  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  they  cannot  be  sure,  but  that 

picture  yeiy  constantly ;  and  that  always  when  the  parts  next 

1          atanost  all  the  beasts  and  birds  th^  see  are  either  deils  or 

the  fire  began  to  soften,  he  stuck  pins  into  them,  and  exposed 

1    ■     witdiea.     Of  oats,  hares,  and  swine,  they  are  particularly 

another  side ;  that,  when  each  of  these  pins  were  stuck  in,  the 

Jealous ;  and  a  caterwauling  noiae  hath  often  turned  men  from 

lady  uttered  a  piercing  shriek;  and  that,  as  their  number 

going  to  see  their  sweethearts,  and  eren  from  seeking  the 

increased  in  the  waxen  image,  her  torment  increased,  and 

midwifiaL    And  1  knew  a  girl,  who  returned  home  alter  pro- 

t 

caused  her  to  haste  on  with  amazing  speed. 
5 

THE  ETTBICK  SHEPHERD'S  POEMa 


"  'Mong  wild  Polmoody'B  mountains  green, 
Full  many  a  wight  their  yigils  keep;' 

YThere  roan  the  torrent  from  Loch  Skene, 
A  troop  is  lodged  in  trenches  deep.* 

"  The  howling  fox  and  raving  earn 
Will  scare  thy  rearon  quite  away ; 

Begard  thy  aez  and  tender  youth. 
And  stay  my  child  till  dawning  day." 

But  burning,  raging,  wild  with  pain. 
By  moorland  cleuch  and  dark  defile. 

Away  with  many  a  shriek  she  ran 
Straight  forward  for  St  Mary's  aisle. 

And  lo !  a  magic  lanthom  bright 
Hung  on  the  birks  of  Craigiebum ; 

She  placed  the  wonder  on  her  head, 
Which  shone  around  her  like  the  sun. 


I  The  monntainB  of  Polmoody,  beddei  Iwing  the  highest,  are 
the  most  inaooe«ible  in  the  tcmth  of  SooUand;  and  great 
numben  from  the  western  ooiintiee  found  shelter  on  them 
during  the  heat  of  the  penecution.  Many  of  these,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  obliged  to  shifC  for  their  sustenance  by  stealing 
sheep;  yet  the  country  people,  ftom  a  sense  that  neceaity 
htu  no  larff^  winked  at  the  loss ;  their  sheep  being,  in  those 
days,  of  less  yalue  than  their  meal,  of  which  th^  would 
otherwise  hare  been  obliged  to  part  with  a  share  to  the  suf- 
ferers. Fart  of  an  old  ballad  is  still  current  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, which  relates  their  adrentures,  and  the  difficulties  they 
laboured  under  for  want  of  meat,  and  in  getting  hold  of  ttw 
sheep  during  the  night.  Some  of  the  country  people,  indeed, 
Bscribe  these  depredations  to  the  persecutors ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  put  themselvos  to  so  much  trouble.  I 
remember  only  a  few  stansaa  of  this  ballad,  which  are  as 
follow: 


"  uarrifiran  Gans  they're  Tory  strait, 
We  canna  gang  without  a  road : 

But  tak  ye  the  tae  side,  an'  me  the  tither. 
An'  theyll  a'  come  in  at  Firthup  dod. 


"On  Tnmberry,  an*  Carrifiran  Oans, 
An'  out  amang  the  Moodlaw  haggs, 

They  worried  the  ftack  o'  the  laird's  lambs. 
An'  eatit  them  raw,  an'  buried  the  baggs. 


"  Had  Ouemshope  Castle  a  tongue  to  speak. 
Or  mouth  o'  flesh  that  it  oould  Ikthom, 

It  wad  tell  o'  mony  a  supple  trick, 
Wss  done  at  the  foot  o'  Rotten-Boddom : 

Where  Donald  and  his  hungry  men. 

Oft  houghed  them  up  wi'  little  din. 
An*,  mair  intent  on  flesh  than  yam, 

Bure  afrthe  bouk,  an'  buried  the  skin.** 

This  Ouemshope  is  an  exteneire  wild  glen  on  the  fVirther 
side  of  these  mountains ;  and,  being  in  former  times  used  as  a 
common,  to  which  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  laimers  of 
Tweeddale  droye  their  flocks  to  feed  during  the  summer 
months,  oansequently,  it  would  be  at  that  season  a  very  flt 
place  for  a  prey.  The  Donald  mentioned  may  have  been  the 
fiimous  Donald  Caigill,  a  Camerouian  preacher  of  great  noto- 
riety at  the  period. 

'  There  ore  sundry  cataracts  in  Scotland,  which  bear  the 
name  of  The  Chuy  Mar^M  Tail:  in  particular  one  in  the  parish 
of  Closebum,  in  Nithsdale;  and  one  betwixt  Stranraer  and 
KewtonStewart ;  but  that  of  Polmoody,  on  the  border  of 
Annandale,  surpasses  them  all ;  as  the  water,  with  only  one 


She  ran,  impelled  by  racking  pidn. 
Through  rugged  ways  and  waters  wild; 

Where  art  thou,  guardian  spirit,  fled ) 
O  haste  to  save  an  only  ch^d ! 

Hold ! — he  who  dotes  on  earthly  things, 
'Tis  fit  his  frailty  should  appear; 

Hold  ! — they  who  Providence  accuse, 
'Tis  just  their  folly  cost  them  dear. 

The  God  wh<k  glides  the  gilded  moon. 
And  rules  the  rough  and  rolling  sea. 

Without  a  trial  ne'er  will  leave 
A  soul  to  evil  destiny. 

When  crossing  MeggaVs  Highland  strand. 
She  stopt  to  hear  an  eldritch  scream; 

Loud  crowed  the  cock  at  Henderland, 
The  charm  evanished  like  a  dream! 

The  magic  lanthom  left  her  head. 
And,  darkling,  now  return  she  must. 

She  wept,  and  cursed  her  hapless  doom ; 
She  wept — and  caUed  her  God  unjust. 

But  on  that  sad  revolving  day. 
The  racking  pains  again  return; 

And  wanders  on  her  nightly  way. 
The  bonny  lass  of  Craigiebom. 

And  back  unto  her  father's  hall. 

Weeping  she  journeys,  ruined  quite; 

And  still  on  that  returning  day. 
Yields  to  a  monster's  hellish  might. 

But  o*er  the  scene  we'll  draw  a  veil. 
Wet  with  the  tender  tear  of  woe; 

For  we  must  to  our  magic  t-ale. 

And  all  the  shepherd's  terrors  show. 

Once  every  month  the  spectre  ran. 
With  shrieks  would  any  heart  appal ; 

And  every  maid,  and  every  man, 
Astonished  fled  at  evening  fall, 

A  bonny  widow  went  at  night 
To  meet  the  lad  she  loved  so  well; 

<'  Ah !  yen's  my  former  husband's  sprite ! 
She  cried,  and  into  faintings  feU. 


small  intermission,  IkUs  from  a  height  of  300  yarda.  Thii^ 
with  the  rocks  OTsrhanging  it  on  each  side,  when  the  water  is 
flooded,  greatly  excels  anything  I  eyer  saw  in  awful  grandeur. 
Immediately  below  it,  in  the  straitest  part  <rf  that  nanow 
pass,  which  leads  fiavD.  Annandale  into  Yarrow,  a  small  stoong 
entrenchment  is  yiaible.  It  is  called  by  the  ooontary  people 
The  OianCt  Trtneh.  It  is  of  the  form  of  a  cresoent,  and  is  d»- 
fimded  behind  by  a  bank.  As  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown 
up  as  those  at  Fhiliphaugh,  it  is  probable  that  a  handM  of 
the  Covenanters  might  fortiiy  themselves  there,  during  the 
time  that  their  brethren  were  in  arms.  But  it  is  even  mcie 
probable,  that  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  might  be  posted 
for  some  time  in  that  important  pass ;  as  it  is  oertain  that 
Claverhouse  made  two  sweeping  circuits  of  that  countiy,  and, 
the  last  time,  took  many  prisoners  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  situation.  May  we  not  likewise  suppose,  that  the 
outrage  committed  at  Saint  Mary's  Kirk,  might  contribute  to 
his  appearance  in  those  parts? 
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**  0  hald  your  tongue,  my  sister  deare, 
And  of  your  weepynge  lette  mee  be : 

Lord  liddisdale  will  hald  hys  owne 
With  ony  lord  of  Chrystendye. 

"  Foire  him  yee  wadna  weipe  or  pyne, 
Yffe  yee  hadde  seene,  whatte  I  did  see, 

Thatte  daye  hee  broke  the  troops  of  Tyne, 
With  gylded  sword  of  mettil  free. 

"Stout  Hazelbume  wals  movit  with  rage 
To  see  hys  faintynge  yassalis  yielde; 

And  hande  to  hande  hee  did  engage 
Lord  Liddisdale  uponne  the  fielde. 

'^Avaunte,  thou  haughtye  Scotte/'  hee  cried, 
"And  homewarde  to  thy  oountrye  tume; 

B$^,  Wilt  thou  brave  the  deadlye  brande. 
And  heawye  hande  of  Hazelbume  1 

"The  word  hadde  scarcely  mixt  with  ayre. 
When  Douglas'  sworde  sharpe  answer  gae; 

And  frae  ane  wounde  baithe  deipe  and  sair 
Furth  fledde  the  Southron's  soule  awaye. 

"Madde  Faucette  next,  with  woundis  transfizt, 
In  anguish  gnawit  the  bluidye  claye; 

Then  Hallynshedde  hee  wheilit  and  fledde. 
And  lefte  hys  riche  ill-gottyn  prey. 

'*  I  hae  beene  easte,  I  hae  beene  weste, 

I  hae  seene  dangyrs  manie  a  ane; 
But  for  ane  baulde  and  dauntlesse  breiste. 

Lord  Liddisdale  will  yielde  to  nane. 

"And  were  I  called  to  face  the  fae, 

And  bidden  chuse  my  leader  free. 
Lord  Liddisdale  should  be  the  man 

To  lead  me  onne  to  victorye." 

"0  hald  your  tongue,  my  brother  Johnne ! 

Though  I  haif  heard  you  patientlye, 
Lord  Liddisdale  is  deide  and  gonne. 

And  he  wals  slainn  forre  lofe  of  mee. 

"My  littyl  trew  and  trustye  page 
Has  brocht  the  heawye  newis  to  mee, 

Thatte  my  ainne  lord  diddye  hym  engage, 
Where  he  coulde  nouther  fighte  nor  fle. 

"Four  of  the  foremoste  menne  hee  slew, 
And  four  hee  woundit  des^'ratelye. 

Bat  cruel  Douglas  came  behynde. 

And  ranne  hym  through  the  fayre  bodye. 

"  0  wae  be  to  thee,  Agel's  wodde, 

O  wae  be  to  thee,  Willaimis  lee; 
0  wae  be  to  the  dastarde  croud 

That  murderit  the  flouir  of  chivalrye! 


was  tnppoted,  by  nnmberB ;  for  William  of  Liddiadftle  was  so 
bnve  and  bo  gallant  a  man,  that  ha  wu  stjled  "The  Flower 
of  CbiTalry."  Earl  Douglas  pretended  to  his  followers,  that 
thk  niaiiiritiition  was  in  revenge  tor  the  deaths  of  Ramsey  of 


"It  walsna  rage  forre  Ramseye  slainn, 
Thatte  raisit  the  deadlie  feid  sae  hie; 

Nor  perjured  Berkeley's  tymelesse  death — 
It  wals  for  kyndnesse  shown  to  mee. 

"When  I  wals  ledde  through  Liddisdale, 
And  thirty  horsemen  guardynge  mee; 

When  thatte  gude  lord  came  to  my  ayde, 
Sae  soon  as  he  did  sette  mee  free. 

"The  wylde  burdis  sang,  the  woodlandis  rang, 
And  sweit  the  sunne  shonne  onne  the  vale; 

Then  thynkna  ye,  my  heart  wals  wae 
To  parte  with  gentle  Liddisdale? 

"But  I  will  greit  forre  Liddisdale, 
Untyl  my  twa  black  eyne  rinne  dr}'; 

And  I  will  way]  forre  Liddisdale, 
Als  lang  als  I  hae  voyce  to  cry. 


"And  for  that  guid  lord  I  will  sigh, 
Untyl  my  heart  and  spirit  fayl; 

And  when  I  die,  O  bury  mee, 
Onne  the  lefte  syde  of  Liddisdale. 


f» 


"Now  hald  your  tongue,  my  syster  deare. 
Your  grief  will  cause  baithe  dule  and  shame; 

Syuce  ye  were  fause  in  sic  ane  cause. 
The  Douglas'  rage  I  eanna  blame/' 

"Gae  stemm  the  bytter  norlan  gale; 

Gae  bid  the  wylde  wave  cease  to  rowe; 
I'll  owne  my  lofe  for  Liddisdale, 

Afore  the  kyng,  my  lorde  and  you." 

He  drew  hys  sword  of  nutt-e-browne  Steele, 
While  neid-fyre  kyndlit  in  hys  ee, 

"Renounce  thy  lofe,  dishoneste  dame. 
Or  thy  proud  kyn  ayengit  shalle  bee ! " 

Scho  threw  hyr  lockis  back  frae  hyr  cheike. 
And  she  fro'wnit  and  leuch  loud  laughteris  three; 

"  When  thou  and  my  lord  gies  me  law. 
There'll  be  nae  mae  botte  hym  and  thee." 

"  Suche  als  thy  pryde  so  bee  thy  meed; 

The  deide  hadde  never  beene  donne  by  mee. 
But  the  Douglas'  name  it  brookis  no  shame," — 

And  hee  ranne  hyr  through  the  fayre  bodye. 

Scho  dypt  her  fynger  in  hyr  heartis  bleide. 
It  wals  ane  brichte  and  ane  Scarlett  dye; 

And  scho  lookit  wyldlye  in  hys  face, 
And  scho  lookit  wyldlye  to  the  sky. 

"  O  thou  haste  donne  ane  manlye  deide, 
In  bluidye  letteris  itt  muste  stande; 

But  I'll  sett  my  mark  onne  thy  forheid. 

And  I'll  put  my  mark  onne  thy  lychte  hande: 


Dalhousie,  and  Sir  David  Berkeley,  both  of  whom  the  knight 
of  Liddisdale  had  cnielly  slain;  but  it  appears,  both  firum  the 
ballad,  and  the  hints  thrown  oat  by  Oodscrofl,  that  it  was 
throiigh  Jealousy  of  Liddisdale  and  his  lady. 
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And  I'll  give  thee  the  cane  of  chyldlysnessei 
And  I  mark  it  onne  thy  ruthlys  brow; 
And  envy  and  pryde  thy  hande  ahalle  guide, 
Untyl  thou  be  ale  I  am  now. 

"And  I  telle  it  thee  before  the  sunne, 
And  God  shalle  wytnesfie  yffe  I  lie. 

The  Btreime  of  thy  lyfe  is  neirly  ninne, 

My  name  shalle  live,  but  thyne  shalle  die." 

"Chryste  sende  thee  succour,  my  faire  syster, 
And  trew  may  thy  wordis  of  bodyng  bee; 

YflTe  there  is  ane  leeche  in  Scotlande  can, 

Hee  shall  cure  thy  woundis  rychte  suddenlye. 

"Forre  yflfe  thou  die'st,  my  syster  deire. 
My  daies  of  peice  onne  earthe  are  donne; 

I  shalle  never  taste  of  comforte  here. 
But  weipe  and  wayl  beneathe  the  sonne. 


"And  yffe  thou  die'st,  my  fayre  syster, 
I  shall  seike  remissioune  in  Italie, 

And  kneile  in  the  holye  sepulchre, 
Before  my  bones  shalle  reste  with  thee. 


>> 


But  ere  seiven  lang  monthis  were  come  and  gane, 
Thatte  ladyis  wordis  were  provit  to  stande, 

Forre  thatte  knychte  wals  rowit  in  his  wyndinge 
sheit. 
But  Bcho  wals  the  fayrest  of  all  the  lande. 

And  mony  a  lord  in  lofe  did  pyne, 

Forre  hyr  eyne  the  heartis  of  all  men  drewe. 
And  mony  a  hosbande  scho  hathe  slayne. 

And  evir  and  anon  gotte  newe.  ^ 

All  you  who  lovethe  weirdlye  deidis 
Beware  of  ladyis  wytchinge  harme, 

For  litand  sturte,  and  stryffe  it  breidis. 

And  it  slackenis  the  herte,  and  slym  mis  the  arme. 

Unto  ane  yonge  manne  of  mettil  brychte, 
It  workethe  payne  and  deidlye  skaithe; 

But  to  ane  oulde  and  dotard  wychte, 
Womyn  is  worse  than  helle  beneathe. 


t  ThiB  is  K)  ikr  true.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  was  her  second 
husband,  and  shortly  after  this  busine«8  with  Liddisdale,  he 
divorced  her,  although  she  had  then  born  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Shortly  after  this  divoroe,  she  was  ^^in,  by  a 
third  marriage,  united  to  Thomas  Douglas,  third  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  on  his  death,  by  a  fourth  marriage,  to  Sir  John 
Swinton ;  a  success  in  noble  conquests  that  few  ladies  of  our 
day  can  boost. 

if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  story  of  her  being  wounded 
by  her  brother,  it  must  have  been  by  Thomas,  the  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  was  her  only  brother.  He  died  childless, 
and  this  lady's  son  James,  by  the  Earl  <tf  Douglas,  succeeded 
to  his  estate  and  titles.  This  was  the  brave  James  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  Mar,  of  whom  so  much  legendary'  lore  prevails, 
both  in  song  and  traditionary  tale.  He  was  knighted  by  his 
father,  along  with  two  of  the  king's  sons,  on  a  field  of  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  lands  of  Abbotsford  in  the  year  1378, 
and  in  which  old  Douglas  gained  a  signal  and  great  success 
over  the  English,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Mustgrave;  and  after 


sauiit  saukin. 


The  real  name  of  this  Ikmous  warlock  was  Johnston:  how 
he  came  to  aoquiro  that  of  Wilkin  I  ean  get  no  information, 
though  his  name  and  his  pranks  are  well  known  in  A«n*»Mfa^ 
and  Nithsdale.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Michael  Scott ;  bat  though  his  powers  were  exhiUted  on  a 
much  narrower  scale,  they  were  productive  of  eActs  yet  mora 
malevolent. 


The  glow-worm  goggled  on  the  mora, 

When  Wilkin  rode  away, 
And  much  his  aged  mother  feared, 

But  wist  not  what  to  say: 

For  near  the  change  of  every  moon. 

At  deepest  midnight  tide, 
He  hied  him  to  yon  ancient  fane 

That  stands  on  Kinnel  side.* 

His  thoughts  were  absent,  wild  his  looks. 

His  speeches  fierce  and  few; 
But  who  he  met,  or  what  was  done. 

No  mortal  ever  knew. 

"0  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

0  stay  at  home  with  me ! 
I  fear  I'm  secretly  forewarned 

Of  ills  awaiting  thee. 

"Last  night  I  heard  the  dead-bell  sound. 

When  all  were  fast  asleep ; 
And  aye  it  rung,  and  aye  it  sung. 

Till  all  my  flesh  did  creep. 

"  And  when  on  slumber's  silken  couch. 

My  senses  dormant  lay, 
I  saw  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds, 

Would  make  of  thee  their  prey. 

"With  feeble  step,  I  ran  to  help, 

Or  death  with  thee  to  share ; 
When  straight  you  bound  my  hands  and  feet. 

And  left  me  l\'ing  there. 


a  life  of  warlike  adventures,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bum— <iitcu,  **  The  Himtyug  of  the  Chevyote." 

*  The  name  of  this  ancient  fane  is  Dumgree.  It  is  beMzti- 
fully  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kinnel,  one  of  the  rivers 
whidi  joins  the  Annan  fh)m  the  west ;  and  is  now  in  rains. 
It  is  still  frequented  by  a  few  peaceable  spirits,  at  certaiii 
seasons.  As  an  instance :  Not  many  years  ago,  a  neighbooTing 
&rmer,  riding  home  at  night  upon  a  mare,  who,  besides  know- 
ing the  rood  well  enough,  had  her  foal  closed  in  at  home, 
thought  himself  hard  at  his  own  house,  but  was  surprised  to 
find  that  his  mare  was  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  old  kitk  of 
Dumgree.  He  mounted  again,  and  essi^ed  it  a  second  and  a 
third  time;  but  always  with  the  same  result,  and  fkrther 
from  home  thui  when  he  fiist  set  out.  He  was  now  sensible 
that  the  beast  was  led  by  some  invisible  hand,  so  alighting, 
he  went  into  the  chapel  and  said  his  prayers ;  after  which  he 
mounted,  and  rode  as  straight  home  as  if  it  bad  been  noon. 
If  the  Dsrmer  had  told  his  story  to  my  nnde  Toby,  he  would 
certainly  have  whistled,  LUlabullero. 
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"  I  saw  them  tear  thy  vitals  forth; 

Thy  life-blood  dyed  the  way; 
I  saw  thy  eyes  all  glaring  red, 

And  closed  mine  for  aye. 

"Then  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

O  stay  at  home  with  me ! 
Or  take  with  thee  this  little  book, 

Thy  gnardian  it  shall  be." 

"Hence,  old  fanatic,  from  my  sight! 

What  means  this  senseless  whine  ? 
I  pray  thee,  mind  thine  own  affairs^ 

Let  me  attend  to  mine." 

"  Alas !  my  son,  the  generous  spark. 
That  wanned  thy  tender  mind. 

Is  now  extinct,  and  malice  keen 
Is  only  left  behind. 

"How  canst  thou  rend  that  aged  heart. 
That  yearns  thy  woes  to  share  ? 

Thoa  still  has  been  my  only  grief. 
My  only  hope  and  care. 

"Ere  I  had  been  one  month  a  bride. 

Of  joy  I  took  farewell; 
With  Craigie  on  the  banks  of  Sark, 

Thj  valiant  father  fell. 

"  I  nursed  thee  on  my  tender  breast, 

With  meikle  care  and  pain; 
And  saw  with  pride  thy  mind  expand. 

Without  one  sordid  stain. 

"With  joy  each  night  I  saw  thee  kneel 

Before  the  throne  of  grace; 
And  on  thy  Saviour's  blessed  day. 

Frequent  his  holy  place. 

"But  all  is  gone !  the  vespers  sweet, 

Which  from  our  castle  rose. 
Are  silent  now;  and  sullen  pride 

In  hand  with  envy  goes. 

"Thy -wedded  wife  has  swayed  thy  heart 

To  pride  and  passion  fell; 
0,  for  thy  little  children's  sake. 

Renounce  that  path  of  hell ! 

"Then  stay  at  home,  my  only  son, 

0,  with  thy  mother  stay! 
Or  tell  me  what  thou  goest  about. 

That  I  for  thee  may  pray." 

He  turned  about,  and  hasted  out. 

And  for  his  horse  did  call : 
"An  hundred  fiends  my  patience  rend. 

But  thou  excell'st  them  all !" 

Bhe  sUpt  beneath  his  saddle  lap 
A  book  of  psalms  and  prayer. 

And  hastened  to  yon  ancient  fane. 
To  listen  what  was  there. 
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And  when  she  came  to  yon  kirk -yard. 
Where  graves  are  green  and  low. 

She  saw  full  thirty  coal-black  steeds 
All  standing  in  a  row. 

Her  Willie's  was  the  tallest  steed, 

Twixt  Dee  and  Annan  whole; 
But  placed  beside  that  mighty  rank. 

He  kythed  but  like  a  foal. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  side; 

Her  heart  grew  cold  as  stone ! 
The  cold  sweat  ran  from  every  hair. 

He  trembled  every  bone ! 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  next. 

His  bulky  side  to  stroke; 
And  aye  she  reached,  and  aye  she  stretched^— 

'Twas  nothing  all  but  smoke. 

It  was  a  mere  delusive  form, 

Of  films  and  sulph'ry  wind; 
And  every  wave  she  gave  her  hand, 

A  gap  was  left  behind. 

She  passed  through  all  those  stately  steeds. 

Yet  nothing  marred  her  way. 
And  left  her  shape  in  every  shade. 

For  all  their  proud  array. 

But  whiles  she  felt  a  glowing  heat. 

Though  mutt'ring  holy  prayer; 
And  filmy  veils  aasaird  her  face, 

And  stifling  brimstone  air. 

Then  for  her  darling  desperate  grown, 

Straight  to  the  aisle  she  flew; 
But  what  she  saw,  and  what  she  heard. 

No  mortal  ever  knew. 

But  yells  and  moans,  and  heavy  groans. 

And  blackest  blasphemye. 
Did  fast  abound;  for  every  hound 

Of  hell  seemed  there  to  be. 

And  after  many  a  horrid  rite. 

And  sacrifice  profane, 
"A  book!  a  book! "  they  loudly  howled; 

"Our  speUs  are  all  in  vain. 

"Hu!  tear  him,  tear  him  limb  from  limb!  ** 

Resounded  through  the  pile: 
"Hu!  tear  him,  tear  him  straight,  for  he 

Has  mocked  us  all  this  while!  " 

The  tender  matron,  desperate  grown. 

Then  shrieked  most  bitterlye, 
"  0  spare  my  son,  and  take  my  life, 

The  book  was  lodged  by  me." 

"  Ha !  that's  my  frantic  mother's  voice  t 

My  life  or  peace  must  end ; 
0  !  take  her,  soul  and  body  both  ! 

Take  her,  and  spare  thy  friend !" 
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The  riot  rout  then  sallied  out. 

Like  houadfl  upon  their  prey; 
And  gathered  round  her  in  the  aisle. 

With  many  a  hellish  bray. 

Each  angry  shade  endeavours  made. 

Their  fangs  in  blood  to  stain. 
But  all  their  efforts  to  be  felt, 

Were  impotent  and  vain. 

Whether  the  wretched  mortal  there 

His  filial  hands  imbrued. 
Or,  if  the  Ruler  of  the  skv 

The  scene  with  pity  viewed, — 

And  sent  the  steaming  bolt  of  heaven. 

Ordained  to  interpose, 
To  take  her  life,  and  save  her  soul 

From  these  infernal  foes. 

No  man  can  tell  how  it  befell ; 

Inquiry  all  was  vain  ; 
But  her  blood  was  shed,  for  the  swaird  was  red 

But  an'  the  kirk-door  stane ; — 

And  Willie  Wilkin's  noble  steed 

Lay  stiff  upon  the  green. 
A  night  so  dire  in  Annandale, 

Before  had  never  been ! 

Loud  thunders  shook  the  vault  of  heaven, 

The  fire-flaughts  flew  amain; 
The  graves  were  ploughed,  the  rocks  were  riven. 

Whole  flocks  and  herds  were  slain. 

They  gathered  up  the  mangled  limbs. 

And  laid  beneath  the  stone ; 
But  the  heart,  and  the  tongue,  and  every  palm 

From  every  hand,  werd  gone. 

•  

1  AuchincajBtle  is  sitoAted  on  the  wast  side  <tf  the  Evan, 
another  of  the  tributary  Btreama  of  the  Annan.  It  Beems  to 
have  been  a  plaoe  of  great  strength  and  antiquity ;  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  and  a  foeae;  and  is  perhaps  surpassed  by 
none  in  Bootiaud  for  majfnitude. 

2  If  he  lived  and  died  like  other  men,  it  appears  that  he 
was  not  at  all  buried  like  other  men.  When  on  his  deathbed, 
he  charged  his  sons,  as  they  valued  their  peaoe  and  prosperity, 
to  sing  no  requiem  nor  say  any  burial-servioe  over  his  body ; 
but  to  put  a  strong  withie  to  each  end  of  his  coflin,  by  which 
they  were  to  carry  him  away  to  Dumgree,  and  see  that  all 
the  attendants  were  well  mounted.  On  the  top  of  a  certain 
eminence  they  were  to  set  down  the  corpse  and  rest  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  nothing  interfared,  they  might  proceed.  If 
they  ftdfilled  these,  he  promised  them  the  greatest  happiness 
and  prosperity  for  four  generations;  but  if  they  neglected 
them  in  one  point,  the  utmost  misery  and  wretchedness.  The 
lads  performed  eveiything  according  to  their  Ikther's  direc- 
tions ;  and  they  had  scarcely  well  set  down  the  corpse  on  the 
place  he  mentioned  when  th^y  were  alarmed  l^  the  most 
horrible  bellowing  of  bulls ;  and  instantly  two  dreadful  brin- 
derad  ones  appeared,  roaring  and  snuffing,  and  tossing  up  the 
earth  with  their  horns  and  hoofs ;  on  which  the  whole  company 
turned  and  fled.  When  the  bulls  reached  the  coffin,  they  put 
each  of  them  one  of  their  horns  in  their  respective  withies, 
and  ran  off  with  the  corpse,  stretching  their  course  straight 
to  the  westward.  The  relatives,  and  such  as  were  well  mounted, 
pursued  them,  and  kept  nigh  them  for  several  miles;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  small  water  of  Biann,  in  Nithsdale, 
the  bulls  went  straight  through  the  air,  trom  the  one  hill- 
head  to  the  other,  without  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glen.  This  unexpected  manoeuvre  threw  the  pursuers  quite 
behind,  though  they  needed  not  to  have  expected  anything 


Her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall. 

Her  body  was  on  the  floor; 
Her  reverend  head,  with  sorrows  gray, 

Hung  on  the  chapel  door. 

To  Auchincastle  Wilkin  hied. 

On  Evan  banks  sae  green,* 
And  lived  and  died  like  other  men. 

For  aught  that  could  be  seen;* 

But  gloomy,  gloomy  was  his  look. 

And  froward  was  his  way ; 
And  malice  every  action  ruled, 

UntU  his  dying  day* 

And  many  a  mermaid  staid  his  call. 

And  many  a  mettled  fay ; 
And  many  a  wayward  spirit  learned 

His  summons  to  obey. 

And  many  a  wondrous  work  he  wrought. 

And  many  things  foretold ; 
Much  was  he  feared,  but  little  loved. 

By  either  yoang  or  old. 


ffeirlfstmrt.* 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Fer,  fer  hee  raide,  and  fer  hee  gaed, 

And  aft  hee  sailit  the  sea ; 
And  thrise  he  crossit  the  Alpyne  hyllis 

To  dystante  Italye. 

else,  having  before  observed  that  their  feet  left  no  traoai  oo 
the  ground,  though  ever  so  soft.  However,  by  dint  of  whip 
and  spur,  they  again  got  wight  of  them ;  but  when  they  csm« 
to  Loch  Ettrick,  on  the  heights  of  Closebura,  they  had  all 
lost  sight  of  them  but  two,  who  wero  &r  batund :  bat  the  balk 
there  meeting  with  another  company,  plunged  into  the  Uk« 
with  the  corpse,  and  were  never  more  seen  at  that  time.  Ever 
since  his  spirit  has  haunted  that  loch,  and  continues  to  do  so 
to  this  day. 

He  waa,  when  aUv«,  very  Ibnd  of  the  game  of  enrUng  on 
the  ice,  at  which  no  mortal  man  oould  beat  him;  nor  hss 
his  ])aasion  for  it  ceased  with  death;  for  he  and  his  helliili 
confederates  continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  gsme 
during  the  long  winter  nights,  to  the  great  terror  and  uaof- 
ance  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  much  regarding  whether  the 
loch  be  ftosen  or  not.  I  have  heard  sundiy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  declare,  with  the  most  serious  countenances, 
that  they  have  heard  them  talking,  and  the  sound  of  the 
stones  running  along  tiie  ice  and  hitting  each  other,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever  they  did  when  preeent  at  a  real  and  substantial 
curling.  Some  have  heard  him  laughing,  otHeta  lamentiBg: 
and  others  have  seen  the  two  bulls  plashing  and  swimmnHr 
about  in  the  loch  at  the  dose  of  the  evening.  In  short,  every 
one  allows  it  to  be  a  dangerous  place,  and  a  place  where  veiy 
many  have  been  affrighted ;  though  -UierB  is  little  doubt  that, 
making  /dlowances  for  the  magnifying  qualities  of  faar,  all 
the  above  phenomena  might  be  accounted  for  in  a  natorsl 
way.  Wilkin's  descendants  are  still  known ;  and  the  poorer 
sort  of  them  have  often  their  great  predecessor  mentioned  to 
them  aa  a  ground  of  reproach,  whom  they  thonselves  allow  to 
have  been  an  awetome  body. 

*  Sir  Robert  Scott,  knight  of  Thirlestane,  was  first  mamsd 
to  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  qualifications,  whom  be  most  ten- 
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Beyonde  Lough  Nesse  hys  tempil  stude, 

Ane  celle  of  meikle  fame ; 
A  knichte  of  goid  Sainte  John  hee  wals, 

And  Baldwyn  wals  hyg  name. 


derlj  lored;  but  the,  mxm  dying,  left  bim  an  only  ion.  He 
was  aiterwards  married  to  a  lady  of  a  different  temper,  by 
whom  he  had  leveral  children ;  whose  Jealouqr  of  the  heir 
made  Sir  Robert  dote  still  more  on  thiB  darling  aon.  She, 
knowing  that  the  right  of  inheritance  belonged  to  him,  and 
that,  of  coorae,  a  ■  very  small  thare  would  fall  to  her  sons, 
■eeing  he  loved  the  heir  so  tenderly,  grew  every  year  more 
nneaey.  Bat  the  building,  and  other  preparations  which  were 
going  on  at  Oamescleuch,  on  the  other  eide  of  the  Ettrick,  for 
his  aooommodation  on  reaching  his  m^ority,  when  he  was 
also  to  be  married  to  a  fiur  kinswoman,  drove  her  past  all 
patience,  and  made  her  resolve  on  his  destruction.  The 
masonry  of  his  new  castle  of  Gameecleuch  was  finished  on  his 
birth-day,  when  he  reached  his  twentieth  year ;  but  it  never 
went  farther.  This  being  always  a  feast-day  at  Thirlestane, 
the  lady  prepared,  on  that  day,  to  put  her  hellish  plot  in 
execution ;  for  which  purpose  she  had  previously  secured  to 
her  intoest  John  Laily,  the  family  piper.  This  man,  tradi- 
tion says,  procured  her  three  adders,  of  which  they  chose  the 
parts  replete  with  the  most  deadly  poison ;  these  they  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  mi±ed  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  On  the 
fbrraoon  before  the  festival  commenced,  he  went  over  to 
Gameecleuch  to  regale  his  workmen,  who  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  get  t^eir  work  finished  on  that  day,  and  Lally  the 
piper  went  with  him  as  a  server.  When  his  young  lord  called 
for  wine  to  drink  a  health  to  the  masons,  John  gave  him  a  cup 
of  the  poisoned  bottle,  which  he  drank  off.  LaUy  went  out 
of  the  castle,  as  if  about  to  return  home ;  but  that  was  the 
last  sight  of  him.  He  could  never  be  found  nor  heard  of, 
though  the  most  diligent  and  extended  search  was  made  for 
him.  The  heir  swelled  and  burst  almost  instantaneously.  A 
large  company  of  the  then  potent  name  of  Scott,  with  others, 
were  now  assembled  at  Thirlestane  to  grace  the  festival ;  but 
what  a  woeful  meeting  it  turned  out  to  be  I  They  with  one 
voice  pronounced  him  poisoned;  but  where  to  attach  the 
blame  remained  a  mysteiy,  as  he  was  so  universally  loved  and 
esteemed.  The  first  thing  the  knight  caused  to  be  done,  was 
blowing  the  blast  on  the  trumpet  or  great  bugle,  which  was 
the  warning  for  all  the  fiunily  instantly  to  assemble ;  which 
they  did  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  He  then  put  the  follow- 
ing question:  *'Now,  are  we  all  here?"  A  voice  answered 
firom  theczowd,  "Weareallherebut  Lally  the  piper."  Simple 
and  natural  as  this  answer  may  seem,  it  served  as  an  electric^ 
shock  to  old  Sir  Robert.  It  is  supposed  that,  knowing  the 
confidence  which  his  lady  placed  in  this  menial,  the  whole 
scene  of  cruelty  opened  to  his  eyes  at  once ;  and  the  trying 
conviction  that  his  peace  was  destroyed  by  her  most  dear  to 
him,  struck  so  forcibly  upon  his  feelings,  that  it  totally  de- 
prived him  of  reason.  He  stood  a  long  time  speechless,  and 
then  feU  to  repeating  the  answer  he  had  received,  like  one 
half  awakened  out  of  a  sleep;  nor  was  he  ever  heard,  for 
many  a  day,  to  speak  another  word  than  these,  '*  We're  all 
here  but  Lally  the  piper :"  and  when  any  one  accosted  him, 
whatever  was  the  subject,  that  was  sure  to  be  the  answer  he 
zeoeived. 

The  method  which  he  took  to  revenge  his  son's  death  was 
singular  and  unwarrantable.  He  said  that  the  estate  of  right 
belunged  to  his  son,  and  since  he  could  not  bestow  it  upon 
him  living,  he  would  spend  it  all  upon  him  now  he  was  dead; 
and  that  neither  the  lady,  nor  her  children,  should  ever  enjoy 
a  fiuthing  of  that  which  she  had  played  so  foully  for.  The 
body  was  accordingly  embalmed,  and  lay  in  great  splendour 
at  Thirlestane  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  during  all  wliich  time 
Sir  Robert  kept  open  house,  welcoming  and  feasting  all  who 
chose  to  come,  and  actually  spent  or  mortgaged  his  whole 
estate,  saving  a  very  small  patrimony  in  Eskdale-muir,  which 
belong^  to  his  wife.  Some  say,  that  while  aU  the  coun- 
try, who  chose  to  come,  were  thus  feasting  at  Thirlestane,  she 
remained  shut  up  in  a  raolt  of  the  castle,  and  lived  on  bread 
and  water. 

Dnring  the  three  last  days  of  this  wonderful  feast,  the 
erowda  which  gathered  were  immense;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  oountiy  were  assembled  at  Thirlestane.    The  butts  of 


By  wondyrouB  lore  hee  coulde  explore, 
Whatte  after  tymes  wald  be; 

And  manie  mystic  lynks  of  fate. 
He  hafiSyna  coald  foresee. 


wine  were  carried  to  the  open  fields,  the  ends  knocked  out  of 
them  with  hatchets,  stones,  or  whatever  came  readiest  to  hand, 
and  the  liquor  carried  about,  "in  stoups  and  in  caups."  On 
these  days  the  bum  of  Thirlestane  ran  constantly  red  with 
wine,  and  even  communicated  its  tincture  to  the  river  Et- 
trick. The  fiunily  vault,  where  his  corpse  was  interred  in  a 
lesden  chest,  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  present  parish 
church  of  Ettrick,  and  distant  fh)m  Thirlestane  about  a  Scots 
mile.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buriaf,  the 
old  people  tell  us,  that  though  the  whole  way  was  crowded 
with  attendants,  yet  when  the  leaders  of  the  procession 
reached  the  church,  the  rearmost  were  not  nearly  got  from 
Thirlestane. 

Sir  Robert  shortly  after  dying,  left  his  family  in  a  state 
little  short  of  downright  beggary^  which,  they  say,  the  lady 
henelf  came  to  before  she  died.  As  Sir  Robert's  first  lady 
was  of  the  fiunily  of  Buccleuch,  some  suspected  him  of  having 
a  share  in  forwarding  the  knight's  desperate  procedure. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  he  did  not,  in  this  instance,  depart 
fh>m  the  old  family  maxim,  "  Kef-p  what  you.  have,  and  catch 
vhat  you  can,"  but  nuule  a  noble  hand  of  the  mania  of  grief, 
which  so  overpowered  the  faculties  of  the  old  baron ;  for  when 
accounts  came  to  be  cleared  up.  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands 
turned  out  to  be  Bucdeuch's.  And  it  is  added,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not,  that  when  the  extravagance  of  Sir 
William  Scott  obliged  the  Harden  fi&mily  to  i>art  with  the 
Thirlestane  property,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  the  pur- 
chasers were  bound  by  the  bargain  to  refUnd  these  lands, 
should  the  Scotts  of  Thirlestane  ever  make  good  their  right  to 
them,  either  by  law  or  redemption. 

The  nearest  lineal  descendant  from  this  second  marriage  is 
one  Robert  Scott,  a  poor  man  who  lives  at  the  Binks  on 
Teviot,  whom  the  generous  Buccleuch  has  taken  notice  of  and 
provided  for.  He  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Rob  the  Laird,  from,  the  conviction  of  what  he  would 
have  been  had  he  got  £sir  play.  With  this  man,  who  is  very 
intelligent,  I  could  never  find  an  opportunity  of  conversing, 
though  I  sought  it  diligently.  It  is  said,  he  can  inform  as  to 
many  particiilars  relating  to  this  sad  catastrophe ;  and  that, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  a  certain  great  prede- 
cessor of  his  (the  Lady  of  Thirlestane),  he  distinguishes  her  by 
a  very  uncouth  epithet.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  had 
access  to  no  records  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fiicts 
above  stated,  though  I  believe  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pretty  correct.  Perhaps  much  might  be  learned  by  applying 
to  the  noble  representative  of  the  family,  the  Honourable 
Lord  Napier,  who  is  still  possessed  of  the  beautiftil  mountains 
round  Thirlestane,  and  who  has  it  at  present  in  contempla- 
tion to  rebuild  and  beautify  it ;  which  may  God  grant  him 
health  and  prosperity  to  accomplish.  It  is  to  this  story  that 
the  following  firagment  alludes. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  the  Napier  genealogy, 
published  in  Wood's  Peerage,  from  a  manuscript  contained 
in  Lord  Napier's  charter-chest,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this 
catastrophe;  nor  is  it  possible,  from  that  genealogy,  to  as- 
certain who  the  heir  that  was  thus  taken  off  has  been.  Yet 
there  is  so  little  doubt  of  the  traditionary  story  having  been 
true,  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  lawsuit,  which  lasted  for 
generations,  regarding  a  part  of  the  lands  that  belonged  either 
to  Sir  Robert's  second  lady,  or  were  hers  in  reversion.  The 
Sir  Robert  Soott  of  Thirlestane,  who  was  warden-depute  of  the 
West  Border  in  1567,  and  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  in  fact  three  sons,  and  in  this  chronicle 
no  second  lady  is  mentioned.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Robert,  is  merely  mentioned ;  and  it  Is 
evident  that  he  had  died  young,  and  without  issue.  From 
this  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  the  heir  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  poisoned ;  fur  it  fNirther  appears,  that 
some  remnants  of  the  estate  fell  to  his  brother  William,  and 
to  hu  children ;  but  from  that  time  forth  they  aro  no  more 
styled  Scotts  of  Thirlestane,  until  1666,  when  one  Francis 
Soott  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  and  designed  of 
Thirlestane  in  the  county  of  Selkirk.    He  was  the  eldest  son 
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Fer,  fer  hee  raide,  and  fer  hee  gaed, 

Owre  mony  hyll  and  daill, 
Tyll  paBsynge  through  the  fayre  Forestc, 

Hee  learnit  ane  waeaome  tale. 

Whare  Ettricke  wandyrs  downe  ane  playne, 

Withe  lofty  hyllis  belayit, 
The  staitly  toweris  of  Thirlestane 

Withe  wondyr  hee  surveyit. 

Black  hung  the  bannyr  onne  the  walle; 

The  tnimpit  seemit  to  grane; 
And  reid,  reid  ranne  the  bonnye  bume, 

Whilke  erste  lyke  Byller  Bhaene. 

Atte  first  ane  noyse,  lyke  fairie  BOundiB, 

Hee  indistinctly  hearde; 
Then  countlesBe,  countlesBe  were  the  croudia 

Whilke  rounde  the  wallis  appearit 

Thousandis  of  steidis  stude  onne  the  hyll, 

Of  sable  trappyngis  vayne; 
And  rounde  onne  Ettrickis  baittle  haughis 

Grewe  no  kin  kynde  of  grayne. 

Hee  gazit,  hee  wonderit,  sair  hee  fearit 

Some  recente  tragedye ;  ' 
Atte  lengthe  hee  spyit  ane  woeful  wichte, 

Gaun  droopynge  owre  the  ley. 

Hys  bearde  wals  sylverit  owre  withe  did ; 

Pale  wals  hys  cheike  wae-wome ; 
Hys  hayre  wals  lyke  the  muirlande  wylde 

Onne  a  Deoembyr  mome. 

<' Halle,  reverente  brother!"  Baldwyn  saide, 

''  Here  in  this  unco  lande, 
Ane  Temple  warrioare  greetis  thee  weel. 

And  offers  thee  hys  hande. 

"  O  telle  mee  why  the  people  moume? 

Sure  all  is  notte  forre  guid : 
And  why,  why  does  the  bonnye  bum 

Rin  reid  withe- Chrystain  bluid?" 

Aulde  Beattie  tumit  and  shuke  hys  heide. 
While  downe  felle  mony  a  teire ; 

"  O,  wellcome,  wellcome,  sire,"  hee  saide, 
"Ane  waesome  tale  to  heire: 

"  The  guid  Syr  Robertis  sonne  and  heir 

By  cruelle  handis  lyis  slayne. 
And  all  hys  wyde  domaynis  so  fayre 

To  ither  lordis  are  gane. 

"  Onne  sic  ane  youthe  als  him  they  moume 
The  sunne  did  never  shyne, — 


of  Patrick  Scott  of  Tanlawhill,  commonly  called  Pat«  the 
Lainl,  and  gieat-gTandaon  to  the  last  Sir  Robert  Scott  by 
Walter  hia  third  sou.  There  is  therefore  apparently  >ome  con- 
fusion in  the  manuscript  about  this  period,  which  is  manifestly 
Tciy  short  and  imperfect ;  a  ciroumatanoe  which  would  natur- 
rally  enotigh  occur  in  the  embarraaed  state  of  the  fiunily. 
Pate  the  Laird  reoorered  a  mere  fhigment  of  the  ample  estate 
of  Thirlestane,  by  purchasing  the  wadsets  of  a  few  of  the  best 
of  the  fiinns  around  the  castle.  When  Sir  Robert  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  West  Maiches  under  his  father-in-law, 


Insteade  of  Chyrstain  bluid,  the  bume 
Rinnis  reid  with  Rhenis  wyn& 

"  This  is  the  sadde  retumynge  daie 

Hee  first  behelde  the  h'ght, — 
This  is  the  sadde  retumynge  daie 

Hee  felle  by  craelle  spyte. 

"And  onne  this  daie,  withe  pompe  and  pnrde, 

Hence  you  will  see  him  borne, 
And  hys  poor  father  home  retum, 

Of  landis  and  honouris  shome. 

."  Come  to  my  littil  chambyr  stille. 

In  yonder  turette  low; 
We'll  say  our  prayeris  forre  the  dead, 

And  forre  the  Uvynge  too. 

"  And  when  thou  haste  ane  fre  repaste 

Of  wheat  bread  and  the  wyne, 
Ky  tale  shalle  weite  thy  honeste  cheikis, 

Als  oft  it  has  done  myne." 


• ) 


ITorb  Bcrferitt. 
A  FiuaiacNT. 

*'  0  why  look  ye  so  pale,  my  lord ) 

And  why  look  ye  so  wan  1 
And  why  stand  mounted  at  your  gate 

So  early  in  the  dawnl" 

"  0  well  may  I  look  pale,  ladye ; 

For  how  can  I  look  ga}-. 
When  I  hare  fought  the  live-long  night, 

And  fled  at  break  of  day  V 

"  And  is  the  Border  troop  arrived  ] 

And  have  they  won  the  day  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  bloody  field. 

Ere  Derwent  fled  away. 

"  But  where  got  ye  that  stately  steed. 

So  stable  and  so  good  1 
And  where  got  ye  that  gilded  sword. 

So  dyed  with  purple  blood  ]" 

"  I  got  that  sword  in  bloody  fray. 

Last  night  on  Eden  downe;' 
I  got  the  horse  and  harness  too. 

Where  mortal  ne'er  got  one." 

be  conld  hare  mounted  his  hone  at  Eltrive  Lake,  and  ridden 
to  the  Crurie.  near  Langholm,  on  his  own  lands,  adistsnM<tf 
30  miles.  The  Honourable  Captain  William  Napier  has  built 
a  splendid  mansion  at  the  old  fiunily  seat,  and  beauiitei  ^ 
country  by  many  improvements.  Why  does  he  not  rma»  ths 
old  paternal  name? 

1  This  ballad  relates  to  an  engagement  which  took  ji^ 
betwixt  the  Scots  and  English,  in  Cumberland,  a.d.  U^: 
for  a  particular  account  of  which,  aee  the  hiatoriaos  of  tkst 
period. 
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"  Alight^  alight,  my  noble  lord ; 

God  mot  you  save  and  see; 
For  never  till  thia  hour  was  I 

Afraid  to  look  on  thee. " 

He  turned  him  to  the  gloving  east, 
That  stained  both  tower  and  tree: 

"  Prepare,  prepare,  my  lady  fair, 
Prepare  to  go  with  me. 

"  Before  this  dawning  day  shall  close, 

A  deed  shall  here  be  done. 
That  men  unborn  shall  shrink  to  hear. 

And  dames  the  tale  shall  shun. 

''  The  morning  blushes  to  the  chin, 

The  foul  intent  to  see : 
Prepare,  prepare,  my  lady  fair. 

Prepare  to  follow  me." 

"  Alight,  alight,  my  noble  lord, 

ril  live  or  die  with  thee ; 
I  see  a  wound  deep  in  your  side 

And  hence  you  cannot  flee." 

She  looked  out  o'er  her  left  shoulder 

To  list  a  heavy  groan ; 
But  when  she  turned  her  round  again. 

Her  noble  lord  was  gone. 

She  looked  to  east,  and  west,  and  south, 

And  all  around  the  tower 
Through  house  and  hall ;  but  man  nor  horse 

She  never  could  see  more. 

She  turned  her  round  and  round  about, 

All  in  a  doleful  state ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  little  foot-page 

Alighting  at  the  gate. 

"  Oh  !  open,  open,  noble  dame, 

And  let  your  servant  in  ; 
Our  furious  foes  are  hard  at  hand. 

The  castle  fair  to  win. " 

'*  But  tell  me,  billy,  where's  my  lord  * 

Or  whither  is  he  bound  ? 
He's  gone  just  now,  and  in  his  side 

A  deep  and  deadly  wound." 

"  Why  do  you  rave,  my  noble  dame. 

And  look  so  wild  on  me  I 
Your  lord  lies  on  the  bloody  field, 

And  him  you'll  never  see. 


■  The  page's  aooonnt  of  this  action  seems  not  to  be  wide  of 
the  truth :  *'  On  the  17th  of  Julie,  the  Lonl  MaxweU.  and 
Sir  Alexander  Jardein,  with  diTerw  other  Soottislunen,  in 
great  numbers  entered  England  by  the  west  marches,  and 
Caerleill,  with  displayed  banners,  and  b^au  to  harrle  the 
Goontry,  and  bum  direrso  phioes.  The  Englishmen  aasembltjd 
on  every  side,  so  that  they  were  far  more  in  number  than  the 
Soottishmen,  and  thereupon  set  feircelie  upon  their  enemies ; 
imomuch  tliat,  for  the  sjnoe  of  an  hour,  there  was  a  sore  fight 


"  With  Scottish  Jardine,  hand  to  hand. 

He  fought  most  valiantlye, 
Put  him  to  flight,  and  broke  his  men. 

With  shouts  of  victory. 

'*  But  Maxwell,  rallying,  wheeled  about,^ 

And  charged  us  fierce  as  hell ; 
Yet  ne'er  could  pierce  the  English  troops 
'  Till  my  brave  master  fell. 

" Then  all  was  gone;  the  ruffian  Scott 

Bore  down  our  flying  band ; 
And  now  they  waste  with  fire  and  sword 

The  Links  of  Cumberland. 

"  Lord  Maxwell's  gone  to  Carlisle  town 

With  Jardine  hastilye, 
And  young  Kilpatrick  and  Glencaim 

Are  come  in  search  of  thee. " 

"How  dare  you  lie,  my  little  page. 

Whom  I  pay  meat  and  fee  ] 
The  cock  has  never  crowed  but  once 

Since  Derwent  was  with  me. 

"  The  bird  that  sits  on  yonder  bush^ 

And  sings  so  loud  and  clear, 
Has  only  three  times  changed  his  note 

Since  my  good  lord  was  here." 

"  Whoe'er  it  was,  whate'er  it  was, 

I'm  sure  it  was  not  he ; 
I  saw  him  dead  on  Eden  plain, 

I  saw  him  with  my  ee. 

"  I  saw  him  stand  against  an  host. 

While  heaps  before  him  fell ; 
I  saw  them  pierce  his  manly  side. 

And  bring  the  last  farewell. 

"  '  0  run,'  he  cried,  '  to  my  ladye, 

And  bear  the  fray  before ; 
Tell  her  I  died  for  England's  right.'— 

Then  word  spake  never  more. 

"  Come  let  us  fly  to  Westmoreland, 

For  here  you  cannot  stay ; 
Short  be  thy  shrift,  our  steeds  are. swift, 

And  well  I  know  the  way." 

''  I  will  not  fly,  I  cannot  fly; 

My  heart  is  wonder  sore; 
My  brain  it  turns,  my  blood  it  burns, 

And  I  dare  not  look  before.*' 


continued  betwlzt  them.  But  the  Lord  Harwell,  like  a  true 
politike  captain,  as  of  all  that  knew  him  he  was  no  less  re- 
puted, ceased  not  to  encourage  his  people ;  and  after  that,  by 
the  taking  of  Sir  Alexander  Jardein  and  others,  they  had 
beene  put  backe,  he  brought  them  in  arraie  again,  and  begin- 
ning a  new  skirmish,  recovered  in  manner  all  the  prisoners ; 
took  and  slew  diverae  Englishmen ;  so  that  he  returned  with 
victorie,  and  led  above  300  prisonen  with  him  into  SootLuid." 
— Holiruhed. 
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She  turned  her  eye  to  Borrowdale; 

Her  heart  grew  chill  with  dread ; — 
For  there  she  saw  the  Scottish  bands, 

Eilpatrick  at  their  head. 

Red  blazed  the  beacon  of  Pownell, 
On  Skiddaw  there  were  three ; 

The  warder's  horn  o'er  muir  and  fell 
Was  heard  continually. 

Dark  grew  the  sky,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  sun  in  blood  arose  ; 
But  oh!  how  many  a  gallant  man 

Ne'er  saw  that  evening  close! 


t^t  ^airh  of  ^airistait, 

OR  THE  THREE  CHAMFT0N8  OF  LIDDISDALB. 

The  Boene  of  this  ballad  is  luid  in  the  upper  parts  of  Liddis- 
dale,  in  which  district  the  seveiaL  reaidenoeB  of  the  three 
champions  are  situated,  as  is  also  the  old  castle  of  Hermitage, 
with  the  farm-houses  of  Saughentree  and  Boughley. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story^  all  that  I  can  eaj  ot  it 
is,  that  I  used  to  hear  it  told  when  I  was  a  boj,  by  William 
Soott,  a  Joiner  of  that  country,  and  was  much  taken  with  some 
of  the  circumstances.  Were  I  to  relate  it  verbatim,  it  would 
only  be  anticipating  a  great  sliare  of  the  poem. — One  verae  is 
ancient,  beginning  "  O  wae  be  to  thee,"  tc* 

"  0  Dickie,  'tis  light,  and  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Will  ye  gang  and  watch  the  deer  wi*  me  ? " 

*'  Ay,  by  my  sooth,  at  the  turn  o*  the  night, 
We'll  drive  the  holm  of  the  Saughentree. 


If 


The  moon  had  turned  the  roof  of  heaven  ; 

The  ground  lay  deep  in  drifted  snaw ; 
The  Hermitage  bell  had  rung  eleven. 

And  our  yeomen  watched  behind  the  ha'. 

The  deer  was  skight,  and  the  snaw  was  light, 
And  never  a  blood-drap  could  they  draw : 

'*Xow,  by  my  sooth!  "  cried  Dickie  then, 
"  There's  something  yonder  will  fear  us  a*. 

"  Right  owre  the  knowe  where  Liddcl  lies, 

Nae  wonder  that  it  dcrkens  my  ee. 
See  yonder's  a  thing  of  fearsome  size, 

And  it's  moving  this  way  hastilye. 

"  Say,  what  is  yon,  my  brother  John? 

The  Lord  preserve  baith  you  and  me ! 
But  our  hearts  are  the  same,  and  sure  our  aim. 

And  he  that  comes  near  these  bullets  shall  prie." 

'*  0  baud  your  tongue,  my  brother  dear. 

Let  US  survey't  wi'  steady  ee; 
'Tis  a  dead  man  they  are  carrying  here. 

And  'tis  fit  that  the  family  warned  should  be." 

They  ran  to  the  ha',  and  they  wakened  them  a'. 
But  none  were  at  home  but  maidens  three ; 

Then  close  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  they  staid, 
To  watch  what  the  issue  of  this  would  be. 


And  there  they  saw  a  dismal  sight, 
A  sight  had  nearly  freezed  their  blood ; 

One  lost  her  sight  in  the  fair  moonlight, 
And  one  of  them  fainted  where  they  stood. 

Four  stalwart  men,  on  arms  so  bright. 
Came  bearing  a  corpse  with  many  a  wound ; 

His  habit  bespoke  him  a  lord  or  knight. 
And  his  fair  ringlets  swept  the  ground. 

They  heard  one  to  another  say — 

"A  place  to  leave  him  will  not  be  found  : 

The  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  away;' 
In  the  byre  will  we  lay  him*  down."   * 

Then  into  the  byre  the  corpse  they  bore. 

And  away  they  fled  right  speedily e; 
The  rest  took  shelter  behind  the  door. 

In  wild  amazement  as  well  mi^ht'be. 

And  into  the  byre  no  ane  durst  gang. 

No,  not  for  the  life  of  his  bodye ; 
But  the  blood  on  the  snaw  was  trailed,  alang. 

And  they  kend  a'  wasna  as  it  should  be. 

Kext  morning  all  the  dalesmen  ran, 

For  soon  the  word  was  far  and  wide;' 
And  there  lay  the  Laird  of  Lairistan, 

The  bravest  knight  on  the  Border  side. 

He  was  wounded  behind,  and  wounded  before^ 
And  cloven  through  the  left  check-bone; 

And  clad  in  the  habit  he  daily  wore ; 
But  his  sword,  and  his  belt,'  and  liis  bonnet  were 
gone. 

Then  east  and  west  the  word  has  gane, 

And  soon  to  Branxholm  ha'  it  flew. 
That  Elliot  of  Lairistan  was  slain. 

And  how  or  why  no  living  knew. 

Boccleuch  has  mounted  his  milk-white  steed. 

With  fifty  knights  in  his  company ; 
To  Hermitage  castle  they  rode  with  speed, 

Where  all  the  dale  was  summoned  to  be. 

And  soon  they  came,  a  numerous  host, 
And  they  swore  and  touched  the  fair  bodye ; 

But  Jocky  o'  Millburn  he  was  lost, 
And  could  not  be  found  in  the  hale  country e. 

**  Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Armstrong  o'  Millbnm ! 

And  0  an  ill  death  may'st  thou  dee! 
Thou  hast  put  down  brave  Lairistan, 

But  his  equal  thou  wilt  never  be. 

''  The  Bewcastle  men  may  ramp  and  rave. 

And  drive  away  the  Liddisdale  kye; 
For  now  is  our  guardian  laid  in  his  grave. 

And  Branxholm  and  Thirlestane  distant  lye.  * 

The  dalesmen  thus  his  loss  deplore. 

And  every  one  his  virtues  tell : 
His  hounds  lay  howling  at  the  door. 

His  hawks  flew  idle  o'er  the  fell. 


I     ! 
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When  three  long  years  were  come  and  gone, 
Two  ahephercU  sat  on  Roughley  hill; 

And  aye  they  sighed  and  made  their  moan, 
O'er  the  present  times  that  looked  so  ilL 

"Oar  yoang  king  lives  at  London  town, 
Buccleach  must  bear  him  companye; 

And  Thirlestane's  all  to  flinders  gone, 
And  who  shall  our  protector  be  ] 

"  And  jealous  of  the  Stuart  race. 
The  English  lords  begin  to  thraw; 

The  land  is  in  a  piteous  case. 
When  subjects  rise  against  the  law. 

"Our  grief  and  min  are  forespoke, 
The  nation  has  received  a  stain — 

A  stain  like  that  on  Sundup's  cloak, 
That  never  will  wash  out  again. " 

Amazement  kythed  in  the  shepherd's  face. 
His  mouth  to  open  wide  began; 

He  stared  and  looked  from  place  to  place. 
As  things  across  his  mem'ry  ran. 

The  broidered  cloak  of  gaudy  green, 
Which  Sundup  wore,  and  was  sae  gay, 

For  three  lang  years  had  ne'er  been  seen. 
At  chapel,  raid,  nor  holiday. 

Once  on  a  night  he  overheard, 
From  two  old  dames  of  southron  land, 

A  tale  the  which  he  greatly  feared. 
But  ne'er  could  th'roughly  understand. 

''Now  tell  me,  neighbour,  tell  me  true; 

Yoar  sim'lie  bodes  us  little  good; 
1  fear,  the  cloak  you  mentioned  now — 

I  fear  'tis  stained  with  noble  blood!" 

'*  Indeed,  my  friend,  you've  guessed  aright; 

I  never  meant  to  tell  to  man 
That  tale ;  but  crimes  will  come  to  light. 

Let  human  wits  do  what  they  can. 

"But  He,  who  mleth  wise  and  well, 
Hath  ordered  from  his  seat  on  high. 

That  aye  since  valiant  Elliot  fell. 
That  mantle  bears  the  purple  dye ; 

"  And  all  the  waters  in  Liddisdale^ 
And  all  that  lash  the  British  shore. 

Can  ne'er  wash  out  the  wondrous  maele : 
It  still  seems  fresh  with  purple  gore. " 

Then  east  and  west  the  word  is  gane, 
And  soon  to  Branxholm  ha'  it  flew ; 

And  Halbert  o'  Sundup  he  was  ta'en, 
And  brought  before  the  proud  Buccleuch. 

The  cloak  was  hung  in  open  hall, 
Where  ladies  and  lords  of  high  degree, 

And  many  a  one,  both  great  and  small. 
Were  struck  with  awe  the  same  to  see. 


"Now  tell  me,  Sundup,"  said  Buccleuch, 
"  Is  this  the  judgment  of  God  on  high  1 

If  that  be  Elliot's  blood  we  view. 
False  Sundup,  thou  shalt  surely  die!" 

Then  Halbert  turned  him  where  he  stood. 
And  wiped  the  round  tear  frae  his  ee ; 

"  That  blood,  my  lord,  is  Elliot's  blood; 
I  winna  keep  in  the  truth  frae  thee." 

"  0  ever-alack ! "  said  good  Buccleugh, 
"  If  that  be  true  thou  tell'st  to  me. 

On  the  highest  tree  in  Branxholm-heuch, 
Stout  Sundup,  thou  must  hangit  be." 

"  'Tis  Elliot's  blood,  my  lord,  'tis  true; 

And  Elliot's  death  was  wrought  by  me ; 
And  were  the  deed  again  to  do, 

I'd  do't  in  spite  of  hell  and  thee. 

"  My  sister,  brave  Jock  Armstrong's  bride, 
The  fairest  flower  of  Liddisdale, 

By  Lairistan  foully  was  betrayed, 
And  roundly  has  he  payed  the  mail. 

"  We  watched  him  in  her  secret  bower, 
And  found  her  to  his  bosom  prest : 

He  begged  to  have  his  broad  claymore. 
And  dared  us  both  to  do  our  best. 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,  ye'U  truly  say, 
In  rage  from  laws  of  arms  we  swerved  : 

Though  Lairistan  got  double  play, 
'Twas  fairer  play  than  he  deserved. 

"  We  might  have  killed  him  in  the  dark. 
When  in  the  lady's  arms  lay  he; 

We  might  have  killed  him  in  his  sark^ 
Yet  gave  him  room  to  fight  or  flee. 

"  'Come  on  then ! '  gallant  Millbum  cried, 
'  My  single  arm  shall  do  the  deed; 

Or  heavenly  justice  is  denied. 
Or  that  false  heart  of  thine  shall  bleed.' 

"  Then  to't  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell, 
With  steady  hand  and  watchful  een ; 

From  both  the  trickling  blood-drops  fell, 
And  the  words  of  death  were  said  between 

"  The  first  stroke  Millbum  to  him  gave. 

He  ript  his  bosom  to  the  bone; 
Though  Armstrong  was  a  yeoman  brave, 

Like  Elliot  living  there  was  none. 

"His  growth  was  like  the  Border  oak; 

His  strength  the  bison's  strength  outvied ; 
His  courage  like  the  mountain  rock ; 

For  skill  his  man  be  never  tried. 

"  Oft  had  we  three  in  border  fray, 
Made  chiefs  and  armies  stand  in  awe; 

And  little  weened  to  see  the  day 
On  other  deadly  thus  to  draw. " 
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"  The  fire  burnt  bright,  and  I  saw  by  the  light 

My  own  son  enter  the  hall ; 
A  white  birchen  wand  he  held  in  his  hand, 

But  no  shadow  had  he  on  the  wall. 

"  He  looked  at  the  flame,  as  forward  he  came, 

All  steadfast  and  looked  not  away ; 
His  motion  was  still  as  the  mist  on  the  hill, 

And  his  colour  like  cold-white  clay. 

"  I  knew  him  fall  well ;  but  the  tones  of  the  bell, 
Which  quavered  as  midnight  it  rung, 

So  stunned  me,  I  strove,  but  I  could  not  move 
My  hand,  my  foot,  nor  my  tongue. 

"  Blood-drops  in  a  shower  then  fell  on  the  floor. 
From  the  roof,  and  they  fell  upon  me ; 

No  water  their  stain  could  wash  out  again ; 
These  blood-drops  still  you  may  see. 

*'  His  form  still  grew,  and  the  flame  burnt  blue, 
I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  embrace ; 

But  he  turned  his  dead  eye,  so  hollow  and  dr}', 
And  so  wistfully  gazed  in  my  face, 

"  That  my  head  whirled  round,  the  walls  and  the 
ground 

All  darkened,  no  more  could  I  see ; 
But  each  finger's  point,  and  each  finger's  joint. 

Grew  thick  as  the  joint  of  my  knee. 

"  I  wakened  ere  day,  but  my  son  was  away. 

No  word  to  me  he  had  said ; 
Though  my  blood  was  boiling,  and  my  heart  recoil- 
ing. 

To  see  him  again  still  I  prayed. 

"  And  oft  has  he  come  to  my  lonely  home. 

In  guise  that  might  adamant  melt  ; 
He  has  offered  his  hand  with  expression  so  bland. 

But  that  hand  could  never  be  felt. 

"  I've  oft  seen  him  glide  so  close  by  my  side. 
On  his  grave-cloth  the  seams  I  could  trace ; 

The  blood  from  a  wound  trickled  down  to  the  ground, 
And  a  napkin  was  over  his  face. 

'^  So  oft  have  I  seen  that  death-like  mien, 
It  has  somewhat  bewildered  my  brain ; 

Yet,  though  chilled  with  affright  at  the  terrible  sight, 
I  long  still  to  see  it  again. " 


it^e  Cbjeebltralt  ^mbt. 


This  ballad  was  i^rritten  by  my  nephew,  Robert  Ho^, 
stodent  in  the  Coll«^  of  EtliDbuigh,  on  purpoee  for  insertion 
in  the  Edinboii^h  Annnal  RegiBter.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and 
I  went  OTer  it  with  him,  and  was  to  delighted  with  the 
homour  of  the  piece,  that  I  advised  him  to  send  it  with  his 
name.  The  editor  however  declined  inserting  it;  and  it  is 
hare  published,  word  for  word  as  sei  to  him.  A  natural  in- 
elination  to  admire  youthftil  efforts  .  ay  make  me  Judge  iNir- 
tially ;  bat  I  think,  if  it  Is  not  a  good  imitation  of  the  old 


Border  ballad,  I  never  saw  one.  The  old  castle  of  Hawkshaw 
was  situated  in  a  wild  dell,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
fsrm-house  of  that  name,  which  stands  in  the  glen  of  Fmid 
in  Tweedsmuir.  It  was  built,  and  inhabited  long,  by  the 
Porteooses,  an  ancient  family  of  that  district.  A  knight  of  the 
name  of  Sir  Patrick  Porteous  of  Hawkshaw  was  living  a.d. 
1000.  His  eldest  daughter  Janet  was  married  to  Scott  ot 
Thirleatane.  All  the  places  mentioned  are  in  the  direct  line 
from  Hawkshaw  to  Tarras,  a  wild  and  romantic  little  river 
between  the  Ewes  and  LiddeL  The  names  of  the  warriois  in- 
serted, are  those  of  families  proven  to  be  residing  in  the  die* 
trict  at  the  same  period  of  time  with  Patrick  Porteous.  I 
cannot  find  that  the  ballad  is  founded  on  any  Ihct  or  tradi- 
tionary tale,  save  that  Porteous  once,  having  twenty  English 
prisoners,  of  whom  he  was  tirsd,  A)ok  them  out  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  called  the  Fala  Moss,  and  caused  his  men  fell  them  one 
by  one  with  a  mall,  and  fling  them  into  a  large  hole  for 
burial.  "Whilst  they  were  bttsy  with  some  of  the  hindmost, 
one  of  those  previously  felled  started  up  firom  the  pit  and  ran 
off.  .He  was  punned  for  a  long  way,  and  at  last,  being  hard 
pressed,  he  threw  himself  over  a  linn  in  Glen-Craigie,  and 
killed  himself.  Aa  the  pit  in  which  they  were  buried  was  in 
a  moas,  some  of  the  bones  were  distinguishable  by  the  shep- 
heida,  who  digged  for  them,  only  a  few  yean  ago. 


Pate  Porteous  sat  in  Hawkshaw  tower. 
An*  O  right  douf  an'  dour  was  he ; 

Nae  voice  of  joy  was  i'  the  ha*, 
Nae  sound  o'  mirth  or  revelry. 

His  brow  was  hung  wi'  froward  scowl. 
His  ee  was  dark  as  dark  could  be  ; 

An'  aye  he  strade  across  the  ha'» 

An'  thus  he  spoke  right  boisterouslye : 

"  Yestreen,  on  Hawkshaw  hills  o'  green. 
My  flocks  in  peace  and  safety  strayed; 

To-day,  nor  ewe,  nor  steer,  is  seen 
On  a'  my  baronie  sae  braid : 

**  But  I  will  won,  an'  baud  my  ain, 

Wi'  ony  wight  on  Border  side; 
Make  ready  then  my  merry  men  a'. 

Make  ready,  swiftly  we  maun  ride. 

**  Gae  saddle  me  my  coal-black  steed, 

6ae  saddle  me  my  bonny  gray, 
An'  warder,  sound  the  rising  note, 

For  we  hae  far  to  ride  or  day." 

The  slogan  jar  was  heard  afar. 

An'  soon  owre  hill,  owre  holt,  an'  brae, 
His  merry  men  came  riding  in, 

All  armed  and  mounted  for  the  fray. 

As  they  fared  oure  the  saddle-yoke. 

The  moon  raise  owre  the  Merk-side  bree; 

"  Welcome,  auld  dame,"  Fate  Porteous  cried, 
"Aft  hae  ye  proved  a  friend  to  me. 

**  Gin  thou  keep  on,  but  clud  or  mist. 

Until  Glendarig  steps  we  won, 
I'll  let  you  see  as  brave  a  chace 

As  ever  down  the  Esk  was  run.' 


t> 
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As  they  rade  do¥m  by  Rangecleuch  ford. 
They  met  Tam  Bold  o*  Kirkhope  town; 

'*  Now  whar  gang  ye,  thou  rank  reaver. 
Beneath  the  ae  light  o*  the  mooni" 
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"When  ye  were  last  at  Hawksbaw  ha', 
Tarn  Bold,  I  had  a  stock  right  guid ; 

Nov  I  hae  neither  cow  nor  ewe 
On  o*  the  bonny  braes  o'  Fruid." 

"  O,  ever  alak!  "  quo*  auld  Tarn  Bold, 
"  Now,  Pate,  for  thee  my  heart  is  wae; 

I  Baw  yoar  flocks  gang  owre  the  mair 
O*  Wingate  by  the  skreigh  o*  day. 

"  Pate,  ye  maun  ride  for  Liddel  side. 

An*  tarry  at  the^arras  lair; 
Gin  they  get  owre  the  Border  line. 

Your  ewes  an'  kye  you'll  see  nae  mair." 

As  they  rade  owre  by  Sorbie-swire, 
The  day-light  glimmered  on  the  lea ; 

"  0,  lak-a-day !  my  bonny  gray, 
I  find  ye  plaittin'  at  the  knee. 

"Streek  gin  ye  dow  to  Tarras  flow. 
On  you  depends  your  master's  a', 

An'  ye's  be  fed  wi'  bread  an'  wine. 

When  ye  gang  hame  to  Hawkshaw  ha'. 


I  tf 


They  spurred  owre  moss,  owre  muir,  an'  fell, 
Till  mony  a  naig  he  swarfd  away ; 

At  length  they  wan  the  Tarras  moss. 
An'  lightit  at  the  skreigh  o'  day. 

The  stots  came  rowtin'  up  the  bent, 
Tossin'  their  white  horns  to  the  sun ; 

"  Now,  by  my  sooth  !"  Pate  Porteous  cried, 
*'My  owsen  will  be  hard  to  won." 

Up  came  the  captain  o'  the  gang, 

I  wat  a  stalwart  lad  was  he ; 
"  What  lowns  are  ye,"  he  bauldly  cried, 

**  That  dare  to  stop  my  kye  an'  mel" 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  thou  fause  Southron, 

An'  sey  a  skelp  or  twa  wi'  me. 
For  ye  hae  reared  my  flocks  an'  kye, 

An',  by  my  sooth,  revenged  I'll  be. 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said  a  Tweeddale  knight 

Was  tamely  harried  o'  his  gear. 
That  Pate  o'  Hawkshaw  e'er  was  cowed, 

Or  braved  by  Southron  arm  in  weir. " 

Then  up  an'  spak  the  English  chief, 

A  dauntless  blade  I  wat  was  he, 
"  Now  wha  are  ye,  ye  saucy  lown. 

That  speaks  thus  haughtilye  to  me]*' 

"  My  name  it  is  Pate  Porteous  hight, 
Light  down  an'  try  your  hand  wi'  me  ; 

For,  by  my  sooth,  or  thou  shalt  yield. 
Or  one  of  us  this  day  shall  die." 

The  Southron  turned  him  round  about. 
An'  lightly  on  the  ground  lap  he ; 

"  I  rede  thee,  Scot,  thou  meet'st  thy  death 
If  thou  dar'st  cross  a  sword  wi'  me; 


"  Have  ye  ne'er  heard  i'  reife  or  raide, 
0'  Ringan's  Rab  o'  Thorlberr}e  1 

If  ye  hae  not,  ye  hae  excuse 

For  cracking  here  sae  crabbedlye. 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  mnirland  Pate, 

Wi'  hingin'  mou  an'  blirtit  ee, 
Ye'U  tell  your  wife  an'  bairns  at  hame. 

How  Ringan's  Robin  yerkit  thee." 

Pate  Porteous  was  a  buirdly  wight. 
An  arm  o'  strength  an'  might  had  he. 

He  brooked  nae  fear,  but  made  his  bragg 
In  deeds  o*  desperate  doilrye. 

"  Have  done,"  he  cried,  "  thou  stalwart  lown. 
Thou  Southron  thief  o'  gallow's  £Etme, 

i  only  ken  that  I  am  wianged. 

An'  thou  shalt  answer  for  the  same." 

They  tied  their  horses  to  the  birk. 

An*  drew  their  swords  o'  mettle  keen ; 

But  sic  a  fray,  as  chanced  that  day. 
On  Border-side  was  never  seen. 

Pate  Porteous  was  the  first  ae  man 
That  shawed  the  red  bluid  to  the  ee. 

Out  o'  the  Southron's  brawny  thigh 
He  carved  a  slice  right  dextrouslye : 

"  Now  tak  thou  that,  fause  Ringan's  Rab, 
An'  muckle  good  may't  do  to  thee, 

'Twill  learn  ye  how  to  slice  the  hams 
O'  my  guid  kye  at  Thorlberrye." 

"  It's  but  a  scart,"  quo'  Ringan's  Rab, 
"  The  stang  o'  a  wasp  is  waur  to  bide; 

But  or  that  we  twa  part  again. 
I'll  pay  it  on  thy  ain  backside." 

"  Now,  fy  lay  on  !"  quo'  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
*'  Now,  fy  lay  on,  an'  dinna  spare; 

If  frae  a  Southron  e'er  I  flinch, 
I'se  never  wield  a  weapon  mair. " 

They  fought  it  lang,  they  fought  it  sair. 
But  scarcely  doubtfu'  was  the  day. 

When  Southrons  round  their  captain  closed. 
An'  shouted  for  the  gen'ral  fray. 

Clash  went  the  swords  along  the  van ; 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see : 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate, 

"  Or,  faith,  we'U  sup  but  spairinglye. 


»» 


"  Now,  fy  lay  on ! "  quo'  Ringan's  Rab, 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads  o'  English  blnde. 

The  Scottish  brand  i'  dalesmen's  hand 
'Gainst  Southland  weapon  never  stude.*' 

**  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate; 

**  Our  horses  lack  baith  hay  an'  com; 
An'  we  maun  a'  hae  English  naigs 

Out  owre  the  Pcnraw  Cross  the  mom.'* 
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The  Tweedies  gart  their  noddles  crack, 
Like  auld  pot-metal,  yank  for  yank ; 

Montgomery,  wi'  his  spearmen  guid. 
He  bored  them  trimly  i*  the  flank. 

An'  Sandy  Welsh,  he  fought  an'  swore, 
An'  swore  an'  foaght  fu'  desperatelye; 

But  Jockie  o'  Talla  got  a  skelp 
That  clove  him  to  the  left  ee-bree. 

The  Murrays  foaght  like  dalesmen  true, 
An'  stnde  i'  reid  bluid  owre  the  shoon ; 

The  Johnstons,  an'  the  Frazers  too. 
Made  doughty  wark  or  a'  was  done. 

The  Tods  an'  Kerrs  gaed  hand  an'  gluve. 
An'  bathed  i'  bluid  their  weapons  true; 

An'  Jamie  o'  Carterhope  was  there. 

An'  Harstane  stout,  an'  young  Badlewe. 

Brave  Norman  Hunter  o'  Polmood, 
He  stood  upon  the  knowe  sae  hie. 

An'  wi*  his  braid-bow  in  his  hand. 
He  blindit  mony  a  Southron  ee. 

The  blude  ran  down  the  Tarras  bank. 
An'  reddened  a'  the  Tarras  bum  ; 

'*  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  said  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
**  I  never  stood  sae  hard  a  turn. 

**  I  nerer  saw  the  Southrons  stand 
An'  brave  the  braidsword  half  so  weel." 

"  DeU  tak  the  dogs ! "  cried  Sandy  Welsh, 
*'  I  trow  their  hides  are  made  o'  steel. 

'*  My  sword  is  worn  unto  the  back, 
An'  jagged  an*  nickit  like  a  thorn; 

It  ne'er  will  sei'  another  turn. 

But  sawin'  through  an  auld  toop-hom. 

"  But  by  this  sword,  an'  by  the  rood. 
An'  by  the  deil  an'  a'  his  kin, — " 

"  liord !  stop  your  gab,"  quo'  auld  Will  Tod, 
**  Sic  swearin'  is  a  deadly  sin. 

"  Hand  still  your  gab,  an'  ply  your  sword. 
Then  swear  like  hell  when  a'  is  done; 

If  I  can  rightly  jadge  or  guess, 

The  day's  our  ain,  an'  that  right  soon. " 

They  beat  them  up  the  Tarras  bank, 
An*  down  the  back  o'  Birkhope  brae; 

Had  it  not  been  the  Tarras  flow, 

Nae  Englishmen  had  'scaped  that  day. 

There  were  three  an  thirty  Englishmen 
Lay  gasping  on  the  Tarras  moss. 

An'  three  and  thirty  mae  were  ta'en. 
An'  led  out  owre  the  Penraw  Cross. 

The  Tweeddale  lads  gat  horse  an'  kye. 
An*  ransom  gowd,  an'  gear  their  fill. 

An'  aye  sin  syne  they  bless  the  day 
They  fought  sae  weel  on  Tarras  hill. 


Pate  Porteous  drave  his  ewes  an*  k\'e 
Back  to  their  native  hills  again; 

He  hadna  lost  a  man  but  four. 
An'  Jockie  o'  Talla  he  was  ane. 

Stout  Ringan's  Rab  gat  hame  wi'  life, 
0  he  was  yetherit  an'  yerkit  sair; 

But  he  came  owre  the  Penraw  Cross 
To  herry  Tweeddale  glens  nae  mair. 


^obin  an*  Jlanitg. 


This  ballad,  or  rather  rural  tale,  was  written  at  a  period  of 
life  so  early,  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  when  and  in  what 
circomstanoee  it  was  written :  but  I  think  I  have  had  the 
TnanuBcript  by  me  upwards  of  twenty  years.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect ;  but  a  natural  fondness  for  the  productions  of 
my  early  years,  and  some  recollections  that  have  scarcely  left 
a  trace  behind,  induce  me  to  give  it  a  place.  It  has  not  the 
least  resemblance  in  style  to  aught  I  have  written  since,  and 
I  believe  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand  that  was  previously 
written.  Those  who  wish  me  well  will  not  regret  that  my 
style  has  undexgone  such  a  manifest  change;  fbr  into  a  worse 
one  it  could  scarcely  have  fallen. 

Snell  an'  frosty  was  the  dawin'. 

Blue  the  lift  as  ony  bell, 
Cauld  the  norlan'  wind  was  blawin', 

Fast  the  drift  came  owre  the  fell; 

Whan  poor  Nanny,  softly  creepin' 
Out  frae  yont  her  auld  gudeman, 

Wha  she  trow'd  was  soundly  sleepin'. 
Though  he  heard  how  a'  was  gaun; 

Wi'  her  heather-cowe  clean  wiping 

A'  the  floor,  frae  end  to  end; 
Soon  the  reek  gaed  blue  an'  piping 

Up  the  lum  wi'  mony  a  bend. 

Then  within  her  little  sheelin', 

On  a  wee  lock  cosey  hay, 
Nanny  cowered,  and  humbly  kneelin', 

Sighin',  thus  begoud  to  pray : — 

"  Father  o'  the  yird  an'  heaven. 
Thou  wha  leev'st  aboon  the  sky, 

Wha  a  mind  to  me  hast  given. 
An' a  saul  that  canna  die; 

"Though  I've  often  wandered  fVae  thee. 

Thoughtless  o'  thy  love  to  me; 
Nae  where  can  I  flee  but  to  thee, 

Nae  ane  can  I  trust  but  thee. 

''  Little  hae  I  had  to  grieve  me; 

Now  my  heart  is  unco  sair; 
My  puir  lassie,  forced  to  leare  me, 

Take,  0  take  her  to  thy  care! 

"  Whan  thou  gae'st  her  I  was  gratefu'. 
Whan  thou  tak'st  her  I'll  resign; 

Why  sude  1  be  fleyed  or  fretfu*  1 
She's  i'  better  hands  than  mine. 
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"But  she's  bonnie,  voung,  an'  friendless. 
Gars  me  think  o'  her  the  mair ; 

Tet  I'll  trust  her  to  thy  kindness; 
Take,  0  take  her  to  thy  care! " 

Robin,  though  he  couldna  sec  her. 

Listened  weel  to  a'  she  said : 
Fixed  his  kindly  heart  was  wi*  her^ 

Joinin'  ilka  vow  she  made. 

Through  the  cot  then  bustled  Nanny, 

Busy  out  an'  in  she  ran ; 
Yet  wi'  footsteps  fleet  an*  cannie, 

Laith  to  waken  her  gudeman. 

"Hont,"  quo'  he,  "ye  crazy  gawkie. 
What  has  gart  ye  rise  so  soon  ]" 

"  Troth,  gudeman,  our  wee  bit  hawkle. 
Twice  had  raised  the  hungry  croon. 

"At  the  door  the  chickens  yaupit, 
Keen  the  wind  comes  owre  the  lea, 

Deep  wi'  snaw  the  grun'  is  happit, 
Puir  things!  they  war  like  to  die." 

"  Auld,  dementit,  donnart  creature, 
Gudesake!  quat  this  fyky  way. 

Else  your  cares  will  bang  your  nature. 
An*  ye'U  dee  afore  your  day. 

"Aye  sin'  ever  Mary  left  ye, 
A'  the  night  ye  hotch  an'  grane  ; 

Ye've  o'  sleep  an'  rest  bereft  me. 
Lye  i'  peace,  or  lye  your  lane. 

"  Langer  here  she  wadna  tan^'; 

But  she's  virtuous  as  she's  fair : 
^Vhat'8  to  ail  our  bonnie  Mary! 

What  means  a'  this  restless  care  V* 

"  Dinna,  Robin,  dinna  vex  me, 
Laith  am  I  f rae  rest  to  keep ; 

But  my  dreams  sae  sair  perplex  me, 
I  dare  nouther  rest  nor  sleep. 

"Dreams  maun  a'  be  redd,  believe  me; 

Visions  are  nae  sent  in  vain; 
Reason  canna  now  relieve  me, 

Canna  ease  my  eerie  pain. 

"  Surely  when  asleep  we're  lyln'. 
Like  a  lump  o'  senseless  clay, 

Then  our  sauls  are  busy  flyin', 
Yiewin'  places  far  away." 

"  Wad  ye,  stupit,  crazy  body. 
Quite  owretum  philosophye  1 

Owre  an*  owre  again  I've  showed  ye 
Sic  a  thing  can  never  be. 

"  If  our  sauls  were  sent  a-rangin*. 

To  Jerus'lem  or  the  moon. 
In  a  moment  wakenin',  changin*, 

How  cou'd  they  come  back  sae  soon  'I 
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They're  within  us,  never  doubt  them; 
If  they  dandered  here  an'  there. 
What  way  cou'd  we  leeve  without  them  ] 
We  wad  never  waken  mair. 

"  Nanny,  whan  your  spirit  leaves  you, 
Lang  an'  sound  your  sleep  will  be! 

Let  nae  wayward  fancies  grieve  you ; 
Tear  o*  thine  I  downa  see." 

"  Never  war  my  dreams  sae  eerie, 
But  their  meanin'  I  hae  seen ; 

I,  this  mornin',  raise  mair  weary 
Than  I  gaed  to  bed  yestreen. 

"Never  mair,  whate'er  betide  me. 

May  I  sic  a  vision  see ; 
My  dear  Mary  sat  aside  me. 

Lovely  as  she  wont  to  be. 

"  On  her  lap  a  birdie  restit. 
Kind  it  look'd,  an'  sweetly  sang; 

Whan  her  lily  hand  caressed  it, 
Wi'  its  notes  the  woodlands  rang. 

"  Aye  it  waxed,  an'  flaffed,  an'  hootit. 
Till  an  awsome  beast  it  grew; 

Still  she  fonder  grew  about  it. 

Though  it  pecked  her  black  an  bine. 

"  Soon  her  face  in  beauty's  blossom, 
A'  wi'  blude  an'  fleekers  hang; 

Still  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom, 
Grat,  but  wadna  let  it  gang. 

"  A*  her  breast  was  torn  an'  woundit. 
Or  the  monster  took  its  flight ; 

Never  was  my  heart  sae  stoundit! 
Never  saw  I  sic  a  sight ! 

"  Something  ails  our  bonnie  Mary» 
Sure  as  glents  the  mornin'  sun. " 

Robin  leugh,  an'  jibit  sairly. 
But  wi'  him  it  was  nae  fun. 

Up  he  raise  wi'  fears  inspired, 
Rowed  him  in  his  gaucy  plaid. 

To  the  hay -stack  dass  retired, 
Laid  his  bonnet  off  his  head : 

Then,  in  tone  right  melancholy, 

Lyin'  grooflin'  on  the  hay. 
There  he  prayed  in  words  most  holy. 

For  his  Mary  far  away. 

Mary  was  baith  young  an*  clever. 
Sweet  as  e'enin's  softest  gale; 

Fairer  flower  than  Mary  never 
Blossomed  in  a  Highland  dale. 

Blythe  the  lark  her  notes  can  vary. 
Light  the  lamb  skips  owre  the  lea; 

Blyther  than  the  lark  was  Mary, 
Lighter  than  the  lamb  was  she. 
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She  had  seen  the  eighteenth  summer 
Hap  wi'  blooms  the  Highland  lea, 

Weel  the  heather-bells  become  her, 
Wavin'  owre  her  dark  ee-bree. 

Muekle  lair  they  twa  had  taught  her, 

Fittin*  her  for  ony  thing : 
Mary  was  an  only  daughter; 

She  cou'd  read,  an'  write,  an'  sing. 

Now  that  she's  for  service  ready, 
She  maun  gae  her  bread  to  earn ; 

To  the  town  to  wait  her  lady, 
An'  the  city  gaits  to  learn. 

Nanny  sighed,  an'  grat,  an  kissed  her — 

She  was  aye  a  burn  sae  kind ! 
Bobin  just  shook  hands,  an'  blessed  her, 

Bidding  her  her  Maker  mind. 

Cauld,  that  day,  came  in  the  winter^ 
Light  she  tripped  adown  the  dale; 

Dash,  a  gig  came  up  ahint  her. 
Swifter  than  the  mountain  gale. 

'*  Bonnie  lassie,  ye'U  be  weary. 
Will  ye  mount  an'  ride  wi'  mel" 

**  Thank  ye,  sir;  but,  troth,  I'm  eiry 
Sic  a  sight  ye  doughtna  see. 

"Gentle  fo'ks  are  unco  saucy, 
Tauntin'  aye  the  blate  an'  mean." 

'*  Woh  !"  quo*  he,  "—your  hand,  my  lassie. 
Sit  ye  there  an'  tak  a  lean." 

Crack  the  whip  came,— snortin*,  prandn', 
Down  the  glen  the  courser  sprang; 

Mary's  heart  wi'  joy  was  dancin', 
Baith  her  lugs  wi'  pleasure  rang. 

Whan  the  eagle  quits  his  eyrie, 
Fast  he  leaves  the  clifis  behind; 

Swifter  flew  our  spark  an'  Mary — 
Faster  dure  the  winter  wind. 

Ford  nor  ferry  ainoe  detained  them. 
Fleet  they  skimmed  the  dale  an'  doon— 

Steeples,  towers,  an'  hills,  behind  them 
Vanished  like  the  settin'  moon. 

At  the  stages  where  they  rested. 
Fast  they  drank  the  bluid-red  wine ; 

Mary  thought  (her  smile  confessed  it). 
Never  man  was  ha'f  sae  kin'. 

By  the  way  his  arm  was  round  her, 
Firm,  for  fear  that  she  should  fa' ; 

Aft  his  glances  raised  her  wonder. 
Aye  she  blushed  an'  turned  awa. 

First  he  pressed  her  hand— he  kissed  it— 

Then  her  cheek  wi'  sair  ado — 
Lang  or  night,  whane'er  he  listit, 

Aye  he  pree'd  her  cherry  mou*. 


Kind  her  heart,  o'  guile  unwary. 

Taken  by  his  generous  way. 
Bonny  Mary,  artless  Mary, 

Step  by  step  was  led  astray. 

Through  the  window  aft  they  taukit, 
Whan  the  street  was  hushed  an'  still; 

Ilka  Sunday  out  they  walkit. 
To  the  glen  or  bracken  hilL 

Whan  the  flower  o*  gowd  sae  yellow 
Owre  the  broom-wood  splendour  threw; 

Whan  the  breeze,  sae  mild  and  mellow, 
Frae  the  primrose  drank  the  dew ; 

In  a  bower  o'  willow  bushes, 
Ofb  at  noontide  wad  they  lye. 

Strewed  wi'  flowers,  and  saft  wi'  rushes. 
Happed  wi'  foliage  frae  the  sky. 

Owre  their  heads  his  rural  ditty 
Sang  the  blackbird  on  the  spray ; 

Pretty  songster !  0  for  pity, 
Cease  thy  am'rous  roundelay ! 

See,  the  modest  daisy  blushes, 
Bonnie  birks  they  wave  an'  weep ; 

While  the  breeze,  among  the  bushes, 
Wails  for  virtue  lulled  asleep. 

Can  ye  pour  your  notes  sae  airy. 
Wildly  owre  the  woodland  dale. 

While  the  kind  and  bonnie  Mary 
Ever  maun  the  time  bewail  1 

Mary's  parents  sairly  missed  her. 
Word  o'  her  they  couldna  learn ; 

Love  an'  sorrow  sae  harassed  her. 
She  grew  an  unmindfu'  bairn. 

A'  their  reas'nin'  late  an'  early. 

Only  better  blew  the  coal — 
Robin's  heart  misgae  him  sairly, 

Nanny  could  nae  langer  thole, 

Bobin  washed  his  wedding  bonnet. 
Hang  it  on  the  clipse  to  dry ; 

Sindry  methes  an'  maels  war  on  it ; 
It  had  lien  lang  idle  by. 

Robin's  Sunday  coat  and  doublet 
Nanny  brushed  fu'  braw  an'  clean ; 

Streekit  they  had  lien  untroublit — 
Seldom  needit — seldom  seen. 

Clean  his  chin,  sae  aft  weel  theekit; 

White  his  serk  as  driven  snaw : 
H^s  gray  hair  weel  kaimed  an'  sleeklt : 

Robin  looked  fu'  trig  an'  braw. 

**  Nanny,  now  it's  near  midsimmer. 
Keep  the  yows  an'  kye  frae  skaith, 

I  maun  see  the  dear  young  limmer. 
Though  to  gang  sae  far  I'm  laith. 
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**  She  might  write,  the  careless  hnesey, 

Gladly  I  wad  postage  pay  ; 
But,  nae  doubt,  she's  hadden  busy, 

Maybe  baith  by  night  an'  day. 

She's  a  trust  consigned  by  Heaven 
To  our  arms  to  guard  and  guide ; 

She's  a  gift  in  kindness  given ; 
She's  our  ain  whate'er  betide. 

"  Let  nae  sinfu'  doubts  distress  ye ; 

Heavy  news  are  waur  than  nane : 
If  the  lassie's  fair  an'  healthy, 

In  a  week  I'll  come  again." 

Nibble  in  his  nieve  he  lockit. 

Round  his  waist  his  plaid  he  twined ; 

Bread  an*  cheese  in  ilka  pocket, 
Robin  left  his  cot  behind. 

Scen'ry  grand,  nor  castle  gaudy. 

Drew  ae  glowr  frae  Robin's  ee  ; 
On  he  joggit,  slaw  an'  sadly. 

Nought  but  Mary  mindit  he. 

Men  an'  boys  at  nought  he  set  them. 

Question  coudna  draw  reply ; 
Every  bonnie  lass  that  met  him, 

Sharp  he  looked  till  she  was  by. 

Aye  as  he  the  town  drew  nigher, 
Wonder  kythed  i'  Robin's  leuks; 

Chariots  rattled  by  like  fire — 

"  What  a  routh  o'  lords  an'  dukes ! " 

Aye  his  bonnet  aff  he  whuppit; 

Time-o'-day  gae  to  them  a' — 
Up  the  mail  came — Robin  stoppit — 

''Here's  the  grandest  chap  ava! 

"  A'  his  servants  ride  without  there, 

Some  to  wait,  an'  some  to  ca' ; 
He's  been  giein'  alms,  nae  doubt  there. 

Gars  his  man  the  trumpet  blaw.'* 

Aye  the  lords  came  thick  an'  thicker, 

Knights  an'  great  men  round  him  swarm ; 

0*  their  honours  to  mak  sicker 
Robin's  bonnet's  'neath  his  arm. 

Crippled,  thirsty,  baugh,  an'  tired. 

To  the  Cross  he  wan  at  last ; 
Stood  amazed,  an'  afl  inquired, 

*'  Where's  the  folk  gann  a'  sae  fast  ?" 

For  the  lady's  house  he  lookit, 
Wha  enticed  his  bairn  frae  him  ; 

Wi'  his  stick  the  door  he  knockit. 
Then  stood  quakin'  every  limb. 

Sic  a  picture  ne'er  was  seen  in 

Edinborongh  town  before, 
Robin  owre  his  pike-staff  leanin', 

At  the  lady's  glancin'  door. 


A'  his  face  was  din  wi'  owder; 

Short  an'  deep  his  breath  he  drew ; 
His  gray  locks  owre  ilka  shoulder. 

Waved  wi'  Uka  blast  that  blew. 

Shoon,  wi'  bncklea  bright  as  may  be; 

Coat  the  colour  o'  the  sea; 
Wide  the  cufls,  an'  ilka  laibie 

Fauldit  owre  aboon  his  knee. 

When  he  heard  the  bolt  a-looein', 
Round  he  turned  his  wat'iy  ee; 

Haflins  feared,  an'  half  rejoicin', 
Mary's  face  he  hoped  to  see. 

'Twas  a  madam,  proud  an'  airy, 

Spiered  what  made  him  there  to  ca* — 

"  'Twas  to  see  his  daughter  Mary : " 
"  Mary  wasna  there  ata' ! 

"  Mistress  Lang  had  slyly  watched  her 
Doabtin'  sair  her  'havioui*  light. 

An'  wi'  gentle  spark  had  catched  her 
At  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night. 

*'  Straight  she  turned  her  aff  in  anger. 
Quite  owre  ruin's  fearfn'  brink; 

Virtue  steels  her  breast  nae  langer. 
As  she  brewed  she  now  maun  drink.'* 

Robin  heaved  his  staff  the  doorward. 
Looked  as  he'd  attack  the  place; 

Just  as  he  was  rushin*  forward. 
Clash  the  door  came  in  his  face. 

Now  a  place,  his  grief  to  vent  in. 
Fast  he  sought,  an'  in  the  dust 

A'  the  night  he  lay  lamenting 
Till  his  heart  was  like  to  burst 

Aft  he  cried,  "  My  only  daughter. 
How  my  hopes  are  marred  in  thee  I 

0  that  I  had  sooner  sought  her. 
Or  had  she  but  staid  wi'  me ! 

''  Should  I  gang  an'  never  see  her, 
How  could  I  her  mother  tell  ? 

Should  I  gang  an'  no  foigie  her. 
How  will  God  forgie  mysel'  ?" 

Lang  he  spiered  at  shops  an'  houses. 
An'  at  queans  he  chanced  to  meet ; 

Some  fo'k  bade  him  seek  the  closses — 
Some  the  stairs  aneath  the  street. 

Let  nae  sufferer,  all  unwary. 
Broken-hearted  though  he  be, 

Nor  the  proud  voluptuary 
Bend  to  heaven  a  hopeless  ee. 

Sure  as  flows  the  silver  fountain; 

Sure  as  poortith  meets  disdain; 
Sure  as  stable  stands  the  mountain ; 

Sure  as  billows  heave  the  main— 
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There's  a  God  that  rules  above  us— 
Rules  our  actions  to  his  mind; 

One  will  ever— ever  love  us, 
If  our  hearts  are  meek  an'  kind. 

Robin  wand'rin'  late  an  early» 

At  the  dead  o'  a'  the  night, 
Heard  a  lassie  pleadin'  sairly. 

In  a  sad  an'  waefu'  plight. 

"  Let  me  in,"  she  cried,  *'  till  momin' ; 

Then  I'se  trouble  you  nae  mair." 
They  within,  her  mis'ry  scomin'. 

Stormed  an'  threatened  unco  sair. 

"  A'  your  whinin's  out  o'  season ; 

We  hae  borne  w'ye  mony  a  day ; 
Had  ye  listened  ought  to  reason. 

Ye  had  been  a  lady  gay; 

"  Might  hae  in  your  chariot  ridden. 

Clad  wi'  silks  o'  ev'ry  hue. 
Had  ye  done  as  ye  were  bidden : — 

Oct  ye  gone,  or  ye  shall  rue." 

"  O,  I  am  a  helpless  creature. 

Let  me  in,  for  sair  I  rue ! 
Though  it  shocks  my  very  nature, 

What  yon  bid  me  I  wUl  do." 

"  Haud  !'*  quo'  Robin,  hastin'  near  her, 
'*  Haud,  or  else  ye're  lost  for  aye ! 

Think  o'  friends  wha  hold  you  dearer. 
Think  what  will  your  parents  say ! " 

Straight  she  caught  his  hand  an'  kissed  it. 
Sad  she  looked,  but  nought  could  say ; 

Round  his  knees  her  arms  she  twistit^ 
Shrieked,  an'  faintit  quite  away. 

Weel  she  kend  his  every  feature, 
Spottit  plaid,  an'  bonnet  blue — 

Ye  hae  felt  the  throes  o'  nature — 
Need  I  tell  the  case  to  you  1 

'Twas  his  ain,  his  bonny  Mary, 

Here  he  fand  in  sic  a  state, 
Sufferin',  for  ae  step  unwary. 

Near  a  sad  an*  shamefu'  fate. 

She  had  loved,  an'  sair  repentit — 
She  had  wept  an'  wept  her  fill ; 

But  all  profTers  had  resentit 
That  could  lead  her  mair  to  ill. 

Woman,  Nature's  bonniest  blossom. 
Soft  desire  may  beet  thine  eye, 

Yet  within  thy  heavin'  bosom 
Dwells  deep-blushing  modestye ! 

0  let  never  lover  sever 

From  its  stalk  this  gem  of  mom. 
Else  it  droops  an'  dies  for  ever, 

Leavin'  bare  the  festerin'  thorn! 


Woman's  maiden  love's  the  dearest, 
Sweetest  bliss  that  Heaven  can  give. 

Thine  the  blame  the  garland  wearest. 
If  through  life  it  disna  live. 

Sweet  the  rose's  early  blossom. 
Opening  to  the  morning  ray ; 

For  one  blemish  on  its  bosom. 
Would  you  crush  it  in  the  clay  ? 

Though  the  tender  scion's  woundit 
By  a  reptile's  pois'nous  twine. 

Must  the  noxious  weeds  around  it 
In  its  ruin  all  combine } 

Female  youth,  to  guile  a  stranger. 
Doomed  too  oft  to  endless  pain, 

Set  the  butt  of  every  danger. 
Left  the  mark  of  cold  disdain : — 

Should  stem  justice  blot  a  grievance 
Out  from  Nature's  mighty  sum, 

First  of  a'  may  plead  forbearance, 
Female  innocence  o'eroome. 

Robin  showed  his  dear  affection, 
Gae  his  bairn  a  welcome  kiss, 

Never  made  one  harsh  reflection, 
Never  said  she'd  done  amiss. 

To  her  native  cottage  led  her, 
Heard  her  sufif'rins  by  the  way; 

Short  the  answer  Robin  made  her, 
"  A'  like  lost  sheep  gang  astray! " 

Thus,  from  guilt  an'  dire  destmction, 
Robin  saved  his  fallen  child ; 

Moumed  alone  her  base  seduction. 
Won  her  soul  by  manners  mild. 

Aft,  of  Heaven,  in  accents  movin'. 
Pardon  begged  for  errors  past : 

Kind  regard,  an'  language  lovin'. 
Marked  the  parent  to  the  last. 

Hearts  replete  with  love  an'  duty 
Easiest  levelled  i'  the  dust; 

Guardians  over  female  beauty, 
Nice  an'  precious  is  your  trust. 

Should  stem  justice  blot  ae  grievance 
Out  o'  Nature's  mighty  sum. 

First  of  a'  may  plead  forbearance, 
Female  innocence  o'ercome. 


Sanbg  Cob. 

A  SCOTTISH  PASTORAL. 

Who  has  learned  in  love  to  languish  ? 

Who  has  felt  affliction's  rod  1 
They  will  mourn  the  melting  anguish. 

And  the  loss  o'  Sandy  Tod. 
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Sandy  was  a  lad  o'  vigour. 

Lithe  an'  tight  o'  lith  an'  limb : 

For  a  stout  an'  manly  figure, 
Few  could  ding  or  equal  him. 

In  a  cottage  poor  and  nameless, 

By  a  little  bouzy  linn, 
Sandy  led  a  Ufe  right  blameless, 

Far  frae  ony  strife  or  din. 

Annan's  fertile  dale  bey  on'  him 

Spread  her  fields  an'  meadows  green; 

Hoary  Hartfell  towered  aboon  him, 
Smiling  to  the  sun — ^gude-e'en. 

Few  his  wants,  his  wishes  fewer; 

Save  his  flocks,  nae  care  had  he; 
Never  heart  than  his  was  truer, 

Tender  to  the  last  degree. 

He  was  learned,  and  every  tittle 
That  he  read,  believed  it  true; 

Saving  chapters  cross  an'  kittle. 
He  could  read  his  Bible  through. 

Aft  he  read  the  acts  of  Joseph, 
How  wi'  a'  his  friends  he  met; 

Aye  the  hair  his  noddle  rose  off. 
Aye  his  cheeks  wi'  tears  were  wet. 

Seven  bonnie  buskit  simmers 
O'er  the  Solway  Frith  had  fled. 

Sin'  a  flock  o'  ewes  an'  gimmers. 
Out  amang  the  hills  he  fed. 

Some  might  brag  o'  knowledge  deeper, 
But  nae  herd  was  loed  sae  weel ; 

Sandy's  hirsel  proved  their  keeper 
Was  a  cannie  carefu'  chieL 

Aye,  when  ony  tentless  lammie 
Wi'  its  neibours  chanced  to  go, 

Sandy  kend  the  careless  mammy. 
Whether  she  cried  mae  or  no. 

Warldly  wealth  an'  grandeur  scorning, 
Weel  he  liked  his  little  bield; 

Ilka  e'ening,  ilka  morning, 
Sandy  to  his  Maker  kneeled. 

You  wha  bouze  the  wine  sae  nappy. 
An*  are  fanned  wi'  loud  applause. 

Can  ye  trow  the  lad  was  happy  1 
Really,  'tis  believed,  he  was. 

In  the  day  sae  dark  an'  showery, 

I  hae  seen  the  bonnie  bow, 
When  arrayed  in  all  its  glory, 

Vanish  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

I  hae  seen  the  rose  of  Yarrow, 
While  it  bloomed  upon  the  spray, 

Blushing  by  its  flaunting  marrow, 
Quickly  fade,  an'  fade  for  aye. 


Fading  as  the  forest  roees. 
Transient  as  the  radiant  bow. 

Fleeting  as  the  shower  that  follows. 
Is  dame  Happiness,  below. 

Unadmired  she'll  hover  near  ye. 
In  the  rural  sport  she'll  play; 

Woo  her — she'll  at  distance  hear  ye, 
Press  her— she  is  gane  for  aye. 

She  had  Sandy  aye  attendit ; 

Seemed  obedient  to  his  nod ; 
Now  his  h&ppy  hours  are  endit, — 

Lack-a-day  for  Sandy  Tod ! 

I'  the  kirk  ae  Sunday  sittin', 
Where  to  be  he  seldom  failed, 

Sandy's  tender  heart  was  smitten 
Wi'  a  wound  that  never  healed. 

Sally,  dressed  in  hat  an'  feather, 
Worshipped  in  a  neibrin'  pew; 

Sandy  sat — he  kendna  whether: 
Sandy  felt — he  wistna  how. 

Though  the  parson  charmed  the  audience. 
An'  drew  tears  frae  mony  een, 

Sandy  heard  a  noise,  like  baudrons 
Murring  i'  the  bed  at  e'en ! 

Aince  or  twice  his  sin  alarmed  him, — 
Down  he  looked  an'  breathed  a  prayer; 

Sally  had  o'  mind  disarmed  him, 
Heart  an'  soul  an'  a'  was  there! 

Luckily  her  een  were  from  him ; 

Aye  they  beamed  anlther  road; 
Ainoe  a  smiling  glance  set  on  him — 

"  Mercy,  Lord ! "  quo'  Sandy  Tod. 

A'  that  night  he  lay  an'  turned  him, 

Fastit  a'  the  following  day, 
Till  the  eastern  lamps  were  bumin*. 

An'  ca'd  up  the  gloaming  gray. 

Res'lnte  made  by  desperation, 
Down  the  glen  in  haste  he  ran ; 

Soon  he  reached  her  habitation, 
A  forfoughten  love-sick  man. 

I  wad  sing  the  happy  meeting, 
Were  it  new  or  strange  to  thee; 

Weel  ye  ken,  *tis  but  repeating 
What  has  passed  'tween  ane  an  me. 

Ae  white  hand  around  me  pressed  hard. 
Oft  my  restless  heart  has  felt ; 

But  when  hers  on  Sandy  rested, 
His  fond  heart  was  like  to  melt. 

Sandy's  breast  wi'  love  was  luntin', 

Modest  Sally  speechleBS  lay, 
Orion's  sceptre  bored  the  mountun. 

Loud  the  cock  proclaimed  the  day. 
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Sandy  raae — his  bonnet  daddit — 
Begged  a  )u88 — gat  nine  or  ten; 

Then  the  hay,  sae  rowed  an'  saddit, 
Towzled  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

You  hae  seen,  on  April  morning, 
light  o'  heart  the  playful  lamb, 

Skipping,  dancing,  bondage  scorning, 
Wander  heedless  o'  its  dam. 

Sometimes  gaun,  an'  sometimes  rinniiig. 

Sandy  to  his  mountains  wan ; 
Roun*  about  his  flocks  gaed  singing; 

Never  was  a  blyther  man. 

Never  did  his  native  nation, 

San  or  sky,  wear  sic  a  hue 
In  his  een  the  hale  creation 

Wore  a  face  entirely  new. 

Weel  he  loed  his  faithfu*  Rufflcr, 
Weel  the  bird  sang  on  the  tree ; 

Meanest  creatures  doomed  to  suffer, 
Brought  the  tear  into  his  ee. 

Sandy's  heart  was  undesigning. 

Soft  and  loving  as  the  dove, 
Scarcely  could  it  bear  rofining 

By  the  gentle  fire  o'  love. 

Sally's  blossom  soon  was  blighted 

By  untimely  winter  prest ; 
Sally  had  been  wooed,  an'  slighted, 

By  a  farmer  in  the  West. 

But  a  wound  that  baffled  healing, 
Came  from  that  once  cherished  flame ; 

Fell  disease,  in  silence  stealing. 
Pressed  upon  her  lovely  frame. 

Iler  liquid  eye  bo  brightly  meek. 

Grow  dim — the  pulse  of  life  beat  low ; 

The  rose  still  bloomed  upon  her  cheek, 
But  ah !  it  wore  a  hectic  glow. 

Every  day  to  Sandy  dearer, 

Mair  bewitching,  an'  mair  sweet ; 

Ainoe  when  he  gaed  west  to  see  her 
She  lay  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Yet  the  farmer  still  was  cheery. 
Reckless,  careless  o'  his  crime, 

Though  the  maid  that  loed  him  dearly 
He  had  slain  in  early  prime. 

Stemies,  blush,  an'  hide  your  faces ! 

Veil  thee,  moon,  in  sable  hue ! 
Else  thy  locks,  for  human  vices. 

Soon  will  dreep  wi'  pity's  dew ! 

Thou  who  ntl'st  the  rolling  thunder ! 

Thou  who  dart'st  the  flying  flame ! 
Wilt  thou  vengeance  aye  keep  under. 

Due  for  injured  love  an'  fame  1 


Cease,  dear  maid,  thy  kind  bewailing, 
In  thy  ee  the  tear-drops  shine; 

Cease  to  mourn  thy  sex's  failing, 
I  may  drap  a  tear  for  mine. 

Man  the  lord  o'  the  creation. 
Lightened  wi'  a  ray  divine. 

Lost  to  feeliDg,  truth,  an'  reason, 
Lags  the  brutal  tribes  behind. 

You  hae  seen  the  harmless  conie, 
Following  hame  its  mate  to  rest. 

One  ensnared,  the  frightened  cronie, 
Flee  amazed  wi'  panting  breast — 

So  amazed,  an'  dumb  wi'  horror, 
Sandy  fled  he  kendna  where ; 

Never  heart  than  his  was  sorer, 
It  was  mair  than  he  could  bear. 

Seven  days  on  yonder  mountain 
He  lay  sobbing,  late  an'  soon. 

Till  discovered  by  a  fountain. 
Railing  at  the  dowie  moon. 

W^eeping  a'  the  day  he'd  wander 
Through  yon  dismal  glen  alane ; 

By  the  stream  at  night  wad  dander. 
Raving  o'er  his  Sally's  name. 

Shunned  an'  pitied  by  the  world, 
Lang  a  humbling  sight  was  he, 

Till  one  frenzied  moment  hurled 
Him  to  lang  eternity. 

Sitting  on  yon  steep  so  rocky, 
Fearless  as  the  boding  crow, — 

No,  dear  maid,  I  winna  shock  thee, 
Wi'  the  bloody  scene  below. 

'Neath  yon  aik,  decayed  an'  rotten*, 
Where  the  hardy  woodbine  twines, 

Now  in  peace  he  lies  forgotten ; 
Ower  his  head  these  simple  lines : 

"  Lover,  pause,  while' I  implore  thee. 
Still  to  walk  in  Virtue's  road ; 

An'  to  say,  as  ye  walk  o'er  me, 
Lack-a-day  for  Sandy  Tod !" 
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Fareweel,  green  Ettrick,  fare-thee-wecl  1 
I  own  I'm  unco  laith  to  leave  thee; 

Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel, 
Nor  half  the  cause  I  hae  to  grieve  me. 

There  first  I  saw  the  rising  mom ; 

There  first  my  infant  mind  unfurled, 
To  ween  that  spot  where  I  was  bom, 

The  veiy  centre  of  the  world. 
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I  thought  the  hills  were  sharp  as  knives, 
An'  the  braid  lift  lay  wfaomerd  on  them, 

An'  glowred  wi'  wonder  at  the  wives 
That  Bpak  o'  ither  hills  ayon*  them. 

As  ilka  year  gae  something  new, 
Addition  to  my  mind  or  stature. 

So  fast  my  love  for  Ettrick  grew. 
Implanted  in  my  very  nature. 

I've  sung,  in  mony  a  rustic  lay^ 

Her  heroes,  hills,  and  verdant  groves ; 

Her  wilds  an*  valleys  fresh  and  gay, 
Her  shepherds'  and  her  maidens'  loves. 

• 

I  had  a  thought, — a  poor  vain  thought  t 
That  some  time  I  might  do  her  honour ; 

But  a'  my  hopes  are  come  to  nought, 
Fm  forced  to  turn  my  back  upon  her. 

She's  thrown  me  out  o'  house  an'  hauld ; 

My  heart  got  never  sic  a  thrust; 
An'  my  poor  parents,  frail  an'  auld. 

Are  forced  to  leave  their  kindred  dust. 

But  fare-ye-weel,  my  native  stream, 
Frae  a'  regret  be  ye  preserved ! 

Ye'Il  may  be  cherish  some  at  hame, 
Wha  dinna  just  sae  weel  deserve' t. 

There  is  nae  man  on  a'  your  banks 
Will  ever  say  that  I  did  wrang  him ; 

The  lassies  hae  my  dearest  thanks 
For  a'  the  joys  I  had  amang  them. 

Though  twined  by  rough  an'  ragin'  seas. 
An'  mountains  capt  wi'  wreaths  o'  snaw. 

To  think  o'  them  I'll  never  cease, 
As  lang  as  I  can  think  ava. 

I'll  make  the  Harris  rocks  to  ring 

Wi'  ditties  wild  when  nane  shall  hear  ; 

The  Lewis  shores  shall  learn  to  sing 
The  names  o'  them  I  lo'ed  sae  dear; 

But  there  is  ane  aboon  the  lave, 
I'll  carve  on  ilka  lonely  green ; 

The  sea-bird  tossin'  on  the  wave, 
Shall  learn  the  name  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

Ye  gods  take  care  o'  my  dear  lass ! 

That  as  I  leave  her  I  may  find  her; 
Till  that  blest  time  shall  come  to  pass. 

When  we  shall  meet  nae  mair  to  Binder. 

Fareweel,  my  Ettrick !  fare-thee-weel  I 
I  own  I'm  unco  laith  to  leave  thee ; 

Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel. 
Nor  half  o'  that  I  hae  to  grieve  me. 

My  parents  crazy  grown  wi'  eild. 
How  I  rejoice  to  stand  their  stay ! 

I  thought  to  be  their  help  an'  shield, 
An'  comfort  till  their  hindmost  day: 


Wi'  gentle  hand  to  close  their  een. 
An'  weet  the  yird  wi*  mony  a  tear. 

That  held  the  dust  o'  ilka  frien'; 
0'  friends  sae  tender  an'  sincere : 

It  winna  do : — I  maun  away 

To  yon  rough  isle,  sae  bleak  an*  dun; 
Lang  will  they  mourn,  baith  night  an'  day 

The  absence  o'  their  darling  son. 

An'  my  dear  Will !  how  will  I  fen , 
Without  thy  kind  an'  ardent  care  ? 

Without  thy  verse -inspirin'  pen, 

My  muse  will  sleep  an'  sing  nae  mair. 

Fareweel  to  a'  my  kith  an'  kin ! 

To  ilka  friend  I  held  sae  dear  I 
How  happy  hae  we  often  been, 

Wi'  music,  mirth  an'  hamely  cheer ! 

Nae  mair  your  gilded  banks  at  noon, 
Swells  to  my  sang  in  echoes  glad ; 

Nae  mair  I'll  screed  the  rantin'  tune, 
That  hafiins  put  the  younkers  mad. 

Nae  mair  amang  the  haggs  an'  rocks. 
While  hounds  wi'  music  fill  the  air, 

We'U  hunt  the  sly  an'  sulky  fox, 
Or  trace  the  wary  circlin*  hare. 

My  happy  days  wi'  you  are  past, 

An*,  waes  my  heart,  will  ne'er  return ! 

The  brightest  day  may  overcast. 

An'  man  was  made  at  times  to  mourn. 

But  if  I  ken  my  dyin'  day, 

Though  a  forewom  an'  waefu'  man, 
ril  tak  my  staff,  an'  post  away. 

To  yield  my  life  where  it  began. 

If  I  should  sleep  nae  mair  to  wake. 
In  yon  far  ide  beyond  the  tide, 

Set  up  a  headstane  for  my  sake. 
An'  prent  upon  its  ample  side ; 

"In  memory  of  a  shepherd  boy. 
Who  left  us  for  a  distant  shore; 

Love  was  his  life,  and  song  his  joy ; 
But  now  he's  dead — we  add  no  more !  '* 

Fareweel,  green  Ettrick,  fare-thee-weel ,' 
I  own  I'm  something  wae  to  leave  thee; 

Nane  kens  the  half  o'  what  I  feel, 

Nor  half  the  cause  I  hae  to  grieve  me! 


Come,  my  auld,  towzy,  trusty  friend, 
What  gars  ye  look  sae  dung  wi'  wae? 

D'ye  think  my  favour's  at  an  end. 
Because  thy  head  is  turnin*  gray  1 
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An'  should  grim  death  thy  noddle  saTe, 
Till  he  has  made  an*  end  o'  me ; 

Ye'U  lye  a  wee  while  on  the  grave 
0'  ane  wha  aye  was  kind  to  thee. 

There's  nane  alive  will  miss  me  mair; 

An'  though  in  words  thou  canst  not  wail. 
On  a'  the  claes  thy  master  ware, 

I  ken  thon'lt  smell  an'  wag  thy  tail. 

If  e'er  I'm  forced  wi'  thee  to  part, 
Which  will  be  sair  against  my  will ; 

I'll  sometimes  mind  thy  honest  heart. 
As  lang  as  I  can  climb  a  hill 

Come,  my  auld  towzy,  trusty  friend, 
Let's  speel  to  Queensb'ry's  lofty  height; 

All  warldly  cares  we'll  leave  behind. 
An'  onward  look  to  days  more  bright. 

V  While  gazing  o'er  the  Lawland  dales. 

Despondence  on  the  breeze  shall  flee  ; 
An'  muses  leave  their  native  vales 
To  scale  the  clouds  wi'  you  an'  me. 


Pas  of  t^e  Ibril  4lltn. 

I  will  tell  you  of  ane  wondrous  tale. 

As  ever  was  told  by  man. 
Or  ever  was  sung  by  minstrel  meet 

Since  this  base  world  began : — 

It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May. 

That  dwelt  in  the  MorU  Glen, 
The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame, 

But  a  devil  amongst  the  men ; 

For  nine  of  them  sticket  themselves  for  love. 

And  ten  louped  in  the  main, 
And  seven-and-thirty  brake  their  hearts. 

And  never  loved  women  again. 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  she  was  in  love. 

And  ran  woddc  for  a  while — 
There  was  siccan  language  in  every  look. 

And  a  speire  in  every  smile. 

And  she  had  seventy  scores  of  ewes. 

That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down. 
On  the  bonnie  braid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 

And  these  were  all  her  own ; 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  sturdy  steers. 

And  blithsome  kids  enew. 
That  danced  as  light  as  gloaming  flics 

Out  through  the  falling  dew. 

And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  bull, 

The  dread  of  the  hail  conntrye, 
And  three-and-thretty  good  milk  kye. 

To  bear  him  companye. 


And  she  had  geese  and  gosUngs  too, 

And  ganders  of  muckil  din. 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains. 

And  hearts  of  pride  within; 

And  she  had  cocks  with  curled  kaims. 
And  hens,  full  crouse  and  glad« 

That  chanted  in  her  own  stack-yard, 
And  cackillit  and  laid  like  mad. 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  lordly  trim. 
The  Lord  in  heaven  he  knew  (nil  well. 

But  nobody  knew  but  him; 

For  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man. 

To  prince,  nor  yet  to  king — 
She  never  was  given  in  holy  chnrch. 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  ring : 

So  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said ; 

But  the  tale  was  in  sore  mistime. 
For  a  maiden  she  could  hardly  be, 

With  a  daughter  in  beauty's  prime. 

But  this  bonnie  May,  she  never  knew 

A  father's  kindly  claim ; 
She  never  was  bless'd  in  holy  church, 

Nor  christen'd  in  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  so  supreme, 
Some  fear'd  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  brood. 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  faeme. 

Some  said  she  was  found  in  a  fairy  ring, 

And  bom  of  the  fairy  queen; 
For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 

That  night  she  first  was  seen. 

Some  said  her  mother  was  a  witch. 

Come  frae  ane  far  countrye; 
Or  a  princess  loved  by  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

O  there  are  doings  here  below 

That  mortal  ne'er  should  ken ; 
For  there  are  things  in  this  fair  world 

Beyond  the  reach  of  men ! 
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Ae  thing  most  sure  and  certain 

For  the  bedesmen  told  it  me — 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  MorU  Glen 

Ne'er  spoke  a  word  but  three. 

And  the  masons  who  biggit  that  wild  ha'  house 

Ne'er  spoke  word  good  nor  ill; 
They  came  like  a  dream,  and  paas'd  away 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  MIL 

They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Whither  no  man  could  tell; 
But  they  ate  their  bread  like  Christian  men. 

And  drank  of  the  crystal  welL 
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And  irheneTer  man  said  word  to  them. 

They  stay'd  their  speech  full  soon ; 
For  they  shook  their  heads,  and  raised  their  hands, 

And  look'd  to  Heaven  ahoon. 

1 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  west. 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Quhile  it  went  to  the  King  upon  the  throne, 

And  ane  wrothful  man  was  he. — 

And  the  lady  came — and  there  she  'bade 

For  mony  a  lonely  day ; 
But  whether  she  bred  her  bairn  to  God — 

To  read  but  and  to  pray — 

"  What !"  said  the  king,  "and  shall  we  sit 

In  sackcloth  mourning  sad, 
Quhile  all  mine  lieges  of  the  laud 

For  ane  young  quean  run  madi 

There  was  no  man  wist,  though  all  men  guess'd 
And  guess'd  with  fear  and  dread; 

But  oh  she  grew  ane  Wrgin  rose, 
To  seemly  womanheid ! 

''  Go  saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed, 

Of  true  Megaira  brode ; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame, 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 

And  no  man  could  look  on  her  face, 
And  eyne  that  beamed  so  dear. 

But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  his  heart, 
Far  sharper  than  a  spear; 

"  And  if  I  find  her  elfin  queen. 
Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 

I  will  bum  her  into  ashes  small. 
And  sift  them  on  the  wind ! " 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 
;             That  strength  could  overwin, 
!         But  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  iron 
Beeking  his  heart  within. 

The  king  hath  chosen  fourscore  knights, 

All  busked  gallantlye, 
And  he  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

Aft  fast  as  he  can  dree. 

So  that  around  the  Moril  Qlen 
j              Our  brave  young  men  did  lie, 
With  limbs  as  lydder,  and  as  lythe, 
As  duddis  hung  out  to  dry. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  Moril  Glen, 
Ae  morning  fair  and  clear. 

This  lovely  May  on  horseback  rode 
To  hunt  the  fallow  deer. 

And  aye  the  tears  ran  down  in  streams 
Ower  cheeks  right  woe-b^^ne; 

And  aye  they  gasped,  and  they  gratte, 
And  thus  made  pifceous  moan : 

Her  palfrey  was  of  snowy  hue, — 
A  pale  unearthy  thing 

That  revell'd  over  hill  and  dale, 
Like  bird  upon  the  wing. 

"  Alake  that  T  had  ever  been  bom. 
Or  dandelit  on  the  knee; 

Or  rockit  in  ane  cradle  bed. 
Beneath  a  mother's  ee ! 

Her  screen  was  like  a  net  of  gold. 

That  dazzled  as  it  flew; 
Her  mantle  was  of  the  rainbow's  red. 

Her  rail  of  its  bonny  blue. 

"Oh .'  had  I  died  before  my  cheek 
To  woman's  breast  had  lain. 

Then  had  I  ne'er  for  woman's  love 
Endured  this  burning  pain ! 

A  golden  comb  with  diamonda  bright^ 

Her  seemly  vii^n  crown. 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lady  light 

O'er  cloud  of  amber  brown. 

"  For  love  is  like  the  fiery  flame 
That  quivers  through  the  rain, 
1        And  love  is  like  the  pang  of  death 
That  splits  the  heart  in  twain. 

The  lightning  that  shot  from  her  eyne, 

Flicker'd  like  dfin  brand; 
It  was  sharper  nor  the  sharpest  spear 

In  all  Northumberland. 

"  If  I  had  loved  earthly  thing. 
Of  earthly  blithesomeness, 

I  might  have  been  beloved  again. 
And  bathed  in  earthly  bliss. 

The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 
Outspread  his  pinions  blue, 

To  keep  him  steady  on  the  perch 
As  his  loved  mistress  flew. 

"  But  I  have  loved  ane  freakish  fay 

Of  frowardness  and  sin. 
With  heavenly  beauty  on  the  face. 

And  heart  of  stone  within. 

Although  his  een  shone  like  the  gleam 

Upon  ane  sable  sea. 
Yet  to  the  twain  that  ower  them  beam'd. 

Compared  they  could  not  be. 

"0,  for  the  gloaming  calm  of  death 

To  dose  my  mortal  day — 
The  last  benighting  heave  of  breath. 

That  rends  the  soul  away ! " 

1( 

Like  carry  ower  the  moming  sun 
That  shimmers  to  the  wind. 

So  flew  her  locks  upon  the  gale. 
And  streamed  afar  behind. 
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There  was  one  eye  and  one  alone. 

Beheld  the  deeds  were  done; 
Bat  the  lovely  queen  of  fair  Scotland 

Ne*er  saw  the  morning  sun; 

And  seventy -seven  wedded  dames, 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  bom, 
The  very  pride  of  all  the  land. 

Were  dead  before  the  mom. 

Then  there  was  nought  but  mourning  weeds, 

Amd  sorrow  and  dismay ; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  stUl, 

And  jostled  by  the  way. 

And  graves  were  howkit  in  green  kirkyards, 

And  howkit  deep  and  wide ; 
While  bedlars  swairfit  for  very  toil. 

The  comely  corps  to  hide. 

The  graves  with  their  unseemly  jaws, 

Stood  gaping  day  and  night 
To  swallow  up  the  fair  and  young; — 

It  was  ane  grievous  sight ! 

• 

And  the  bonny  May  of  the  Moril  Glen 

Is  weeping  in  despair. 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  fair  Scotland 

Could  be  her  home  nae  mair. 

Then  there  were  chariots  came  o*er  night, 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  cloud 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Some  said  they  came  out  of  the  rock. 

And  some  out  of  the  sea ; 
And  some  said  they  were  sent  from  hell, 

To  bring  that  fair  ladye. 

When  the  day  sky  b^^n  to  frame 

The  grizly  eastern  fell. 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 

His  dark  and  eery  cell. 

The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame 

Paas'd  from  the  Moril  Glen; 
And  ne'er  may  such  a  deadly  eye 

Shine  amongst  Christian  men ! 

In  seven  chariots,  gilded  bright, 

The  train  went  o'er  the  fell. 
All  wrapt  within  ane  shower  of  hail ; 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 


But  there  was  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

The  like  ne'er  sailed  the  faeme. 
For  no  man  of  her  country  knew, 

Her  colours  or  her  name. 

Her  mast  was  made  of  beaten  gold. 

Her  sails  of  the  silken  twine, 
And  a  thousand  pennons  stream'd  behind. 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

As  she  lay  mirror'd  in  the  main,  • 

It  was  a  comely  view, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breeze  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud, 

Right  over  ford  and  fen, 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glen 

From  eyes  of  sinful  men; 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheel'd  and  row'd. 

As  wan  as  death  unshriven. 
Like  dead  cloth  of  ane  ang^l  grim. 

Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 

Toil  through  the  morning  gray. 
And  whenever  it  reach'd  the  comely  ship. 

She  set  sail  and  away. 

She  set  her  sail  before  the  gale. 

As  it  began  to  sing. 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide, 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

The  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  of  Fife, 
And  the  blackguard  seals  they  yowlit  for  dread. 

And  swam  for  death  and  life. 

But  aye  the  ship,  the  bonny  ship, 

Outowre  the  green  wave  flew. 
Swift  as  the  solan  on  the  wing, 

Or  terrified  sea-mew ; 

No  billow  breasted  on  her  prow, 

Nor  levelled  on  the  lee ; 
She  seem'd  to  sail  upon  the  air 

And  never  touch  the  sea. 

And  away,  and  away  went  the  bonny  ship, 

Which  man  never  more  did  see ; 
But  whether  she  went  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Was  ne'er  made  known  to  me. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  sioTj  contaliied  in  "Mador  of  the  Moor"  is  soon 
told.  A  minstrel  of  that  name  has  seen  a  beautiful 
rustic  girl,  called  Ila  Moore;  and  having,  of  course, 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  establishes  himself  by  dint  of 
much  liveliness  and  effrontery  as  the  guest  of  her 
churlish  father,  whose  doors  were  seldom  opened  to 
such  visitants.  The  minstrel's  affection  is  reciprocated, 
but  after  winning  the  young  girl's  heart,  he  disappears. 
This,  however,  is  not  her  whole  afiSiction,  for  Ila  Moore 
becomes  a  mother;  and  amidst  the  scorn  with  which 
her  shame  is  visited,  she  is  anxious  to  find  the  father 
of  her  infant  boy,  and  travels  to  Stirling  for  that  pur- 
pose, Mador  having  informed  her  that  he  is  a  minstrel 
attached  to  the  court:  but  after  days  of  anxious  in- 
quiiy  and  rude  repulse,  she  can  find  no  one  within  the 
lordly  circle  to  whom  the  name  or  title  of  "Mador  of 
the  Moor  "  is  known.  At  last  she  applies  to  tiie  Abbot 
of  Dunfermline,  and  reveals  to  him  the  cause  of  her 
hapless  quest ;  and  from  a  ring  on  her  finger,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  her  lover,  the  good  priest 
suspects  that  her  betrayer  is  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  a  mere  wandering  nunstreL  He  enters 
the  palace,  and  rehearses  her  simple  story  before  the 
sovereign  and  the  attendant  lords,  but  without  the 
mention  of  names,  while  the  king,  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  her  heartless  deceiver,  declares,  that  be  he 
whoever  he  may,  he  shall  either  do  her  justice,  or 
suffer  the  penalty  of  banishment.  The  abbot  then 
brings  the  matter  to  a  crisis  by  naming  the  parties — 
and  the  appeal,  like  that  of  "Thou  art  the  man," 
brings  home  to  the  king  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  and 
the  necessity  of  reparation.  It  was  no  other  than  him- 
self who  had  been  "Mador  of  the  Moor,"  while  ram- 
bling disguised  in  quest  of  adventures ;  and  Ha's  delight 
in  finding  her  lover,  is  equalled  by  her  astonishment  in 
discovering  that  he  is  no  other  than  the  king  of  fair 
Scotland,  and  ready  to  fulfil  the  vows  which  he  had 
pledged  to  her  as  an  obscure  minstreL  They  are 
forthwith  joined  in  wedlock  by  the  good  abbot,  and 
the  curtain  f aUs. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  this  poem  of  five  cantos; 
and  as  a  tale,  it  is  not  only  scanty  of  incident,  but 
loosely  put  together,  and  confusedly  told.  Few  of 
his  contemporaries  could  excel  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
in  telling  a  short  story,  and  of  this,  his  ballads  as  well 
as  his  prose  works  give  abundant  evidence.  But  when 
he  attempted  an  epic  of  several  cantos,  or  a  three- 
volume  novel,  the  continuity  of  such  a  lengthened 
effort  wearied  him,  and  the  variety  of  characters  be- 
wildered him,  so  that  after  losing  his  way  more  than 
once,  and  confounding  one  personage  with  another, 
he  was  glad  to  rush  to  the  close  by  whatever  way  he 
could  reach  it.    But  for  all  this,  the  circumstances. 


first  of  his  very  defective  training,  and  afterwards  of 
his  busy  and  precarious  career  of  authorship,'  may  be 
received  as  sufiScient  apology.  It  would  have  lieen 
better,  however,  for  his  comfort,  as  well  as  for  his 
fame,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  unosten- 
tatious path  in  which  he  so  especially  excelled,  and  left 
the  writing  of  more  bulky  productions  to  the  scholsriy 
well-practised  authors  with  whom  he  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  compete.  | 

In  "Mador  of  the  Moor,"  this  inability  for  long- 
continued  application,  and  the  nice  symmetrical  con- 
struction of  a  tale  of  deep  plot  and  many  incidents,  be- 
comes evident  to  every  reader.   The  fact  of  IU>bert  IL, 
King  of  Scotland,  having  married  Elizabeth  Mmr, 
a  gentlewoman  and  nothing  higher,  was  enough  in  the 
Shepherd's  eyes  to  give  probability  to  his  story;  and  the 
success  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Like" 
seemed  to  make  the  adventures  of  a  wandering  king 
in  disguise  a  happy  subject  for  poetry.     Might  he  not 
also  equal  or  even  surpass  the  great  minstrel  in  his  ovn 
choice  theme? — an   ambition  which   Hogg  on  mote 
than  one  occasion  betrayed,  and  by  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  was  allured  from  his  own  vantage  ground, 
into  an  untried  path  of  difficulty  and  danger.    Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  "  Mador,"  he  has  exaggerated  tiie  chirf 
features  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  until  they  have 
grown  into  a  caricature.     His  Ha  Moore,  instead  of 
being  of  a  half -noble  race,  like  Elisabeth  Muir  of  the 
house  of  Bowallen,  is  the  daughter  of  a  low  country 
churl;  and  instead  of  being  elevated  above  her  humble 
rank  by  her  innate  worth  and  nobleness,  so  as  to  be  fit 
to  fill  a  throne,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  rural 
belle,  a  coquette,  and  ultimately  something  worse. 
Mador  also,  instead  of  being  a  king  in  di^mse,  in 
whose  demeanour  the  dignity  of  royalty  should  appear 
in  spite  of  yeomanly  habiliments,  is  not  only  a  mere 
minstrel,  but  a  very  vulgar  fiddler — one  who,  though 
he  passes  himself  off  as  a  court  minstrel,  has  not 
humour  enough  for  the  humbler  office  of  a  court  jester 
or  buffoon.    He  is  neither  the  Fitz- James  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  nor  even  the  Gaberlunzie  Man  of  James  V.    He 
has  not  noble  bearing  enough  to  deter  Ila's  father  from 
attempting  to  break  his  head  with  a  cudgel,  nor  mas- 
hood  enough  to  save  his  throat  from  the  gripe  of  an 
angry  rival,  who  overthrows  and  nearly  strangles  him, 
and  from  whom  he  is  glad  to  escape  by  flight.    What 
could  poetry  effect  in  behalf  of  such  a  hero  and  such  a 
heroine? 

The  chief  merits  of  "Mador  of  the  Moor"  aie  to  be 
sought,  not  certainly  in  the  story,  which,  strictly 
judged,  is  an  absolute  failure,  but  in  the  beautiful 
sentiments  and  rich  descriptions  of  which  it  is  the 
vehicle.    The  poetry  not  only  excuses  the  tale,  but 
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invests  it  with  reality  and  attractiveness.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which,  however  rich  and 
resounding,  most  poets  feel  to  be  a  heavy  incumbrance; 
but  with  Hogg,  it  goes  trippingly  and  gracefully  along, 
as  if  it  were  his  natural  pace.  Thus  gracefully  ranging, 
it  unfolds  in  its  course  every  variety  of  scenery,  every 
aspect  of  light  and  shade,  and  every  change  of  senti- 
ment, so  that  when  the  reader  pauses,  it  is  not  for 
weariness,  but  in  admiration  and  delight.  And  here, 
indeed,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  been  true  to  his 
proper  vocation,  which  was  that  of  a  descriptive  rather 
than  an  epic  poet ;  and  while  we  are  arrested  by  these 
beautiful  pictures  that  pass  in  such  close  succession, 
we  scarcely  inquire  what  is  the  story,  or  indeed 
whether  there  is  a  story  or  not.  TV  here  there  is  so 
much  in  this  way  to  commend,  it  is  difficult  to  par- 
ticularize, and  we  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  these  in- 
cidents which  strike  us  as  among  the  happiest  charac- 
teristics of  the  work.  The  hunt,  that  occupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  first  canto,  and  which  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  similar  opening  in  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  is  not  inferior  to  its  prototype.  Then  succeed 
the  rustic  fashions  of  a  farmer's  home  in  the  mansion 
of  Kincraigy,  its  rude  banquets  and  the  equally  rude 
contentment  of  its  inmates,  and  the  sports,  joys,  and 
humours  of  rural  life,  to  which  the  Shepherd  himself 
had  been  so  much  Inured,  and  which  he  could  portray 
with  such  fidelity  and  zeal.     And  full  of  sweet  pathos 


and  maternal  tenderness  is  Da's  song  of  helplessness 
over  her  child  of  shame,  which  she  only  loves  the  more 
because  he  is  worse  than  fatherless,  and  the  cause  of 
her  constant  persecution — the  song,  of  which  the 
plaintive  burden  is, 

"Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young !" — 

her  adventurous  journey  in  quest  of  the  mysterious 
and  unfaithful  minstrel ;  her  midnight  sojourn  in  the 
lonely  hut ;  the  thunder-stoi-m  that  roars  and  flashes 
over  and  around  it ;  and  the  elvish  malignant  forms 
that  emerge  from  the  darkness,  looking  at  her  with 
fiendish  grin,  and  watching  to  carry  off  her  infant — 
these  homely  popular  superstitions  of  the  country, 
but  elevated  by  poetry  into  their  fuU  form  and  gran- 
deur, alternated  with  the  terrible  and  sublime  in 
nature,  combine  to  form  a  picture  which  only  genius 
could  conceive,  and  the  hand  of  a  master  execute. 
And  more  touching  and  impressive  still  is  that  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  palmer  of  a  bridal,  at  which  the 
lady  on  her  way  to  the  altar  is  confronted  by  the  form 
of  the  infant  she  had  murdered,  who  upbraids  her  for 
her  crime,  and  drives  her  a  maniac  into  the  wilderness. 
It  is  upon  such  striking  individual  incidents  that  occur 
throughout  the  work,  and  the  beauty  of  its  descrip- 
tions, that  the  charm  of  "Mador  of  the  Moor"  de- 
pends, rather  than  upon  the  interest  of  the  plot  or 
the  skilful  construction  of  the  narrative. 


MADOR    OF    THE    MOOR." 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thou  Queen  of  Caledonia's  moantain  fioodii, 
Theme  of  a  thousand  gifted  bards  of  yore ; 
Majestic  wanderer  of  the  wilds  and  woods, 
That  lovest  to  circle  cliff  and  mountain  hoar, 
And  with  the  winds  to  mix  thy  kindred  roar. 
Startling  the  shepherd  of  the  Grampian  glen ; 
Rich  are  the  vales  that  bound  thy  eastern  shore. 
And  fair  thy  upland  dales  to  human  ken ; 
Bat  scarcely  are  thy  springs  known  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Oh  that  some  spirit  at  the  midnight  noon 

Aloft  would  bear  me,  middle  space,  to  see 

Thy  thousand  branches  gleaming  to  the  moon 

By  shadowy  hill,  gray  rock,  and  fairy  lea ; 

Thy  gleeaome  elves  disporting  merrily 

In  glimmering  circles  by  the  lonely  dell, 

Or  by  the  sacred  fount,  or  haunted  tree. 

Where  bowed  the  saint,  as  hoary  legends  tell, 

And  Superstition's  last,  wild,  thrilling  visions  dwell! 


'  The  following  poem  is  partly  fbnnded  on  an  incident  re- 
oonled  in  the  Scottish  annals  of  the  fourteenth  oontiuy.    The 


To  Fancy's  eye  the  ample  scene  is  spread ; 

The  yellow  moonbeam  sleeps  on  hills  of  dew, 

On  many  an  everlasting  pyramid 

That  bathes  its  gray  head  in  celestial  blue. 

These  o'er  thy  cradle  stand  the  guardians  true, 

The  eternal  bulwarks  of  the  land  and  thee, 

And  evermore  thy  lullaby  renew 

To  howling  winds  and  storms  that  o'er  thee  flee : 

All  hail,  ye  battlements  of  ancient  liberty ! 

There  the  dark  raven  builds  his  dreary  home ; 
The  eagle  o'er  his  eyrie  raves  aloud ; 
The  brindled  fox  around  thee  loves  to  roam, 
And  ptarmigans,  the  inmates  of  the  cloud ; 
And  when  the  summer  flings  her  dappled  shroud 
O'er  reddening  moors,  and  wilds  of  softened  gray. 
The  youthful  swain,  unfashioned,  unendowed. 
The  brocket  and  the  lamb  may  round  thee  play : 
These  thy  first  guests  alone,  thou  fair,  miyestic  Tayl 
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But  bear  me,  Spirit  of  the  gifted  eye. 
Far  on  thy  pinionB  eaatward  to  the  main. 
O'er  garish  glens  and  straths  of  every  dye, 
Where  oxen  low,  and  waves  the  yellow  grain ; 
Where  beetling  cliffis  o'erhang  the  belted  plain 
In  spiral  forms,  fantastic,  wild,  and  riven ; 
Where  swell  the  woodland  choir  and  maiden's  strain, 
As  forests  bend  unto  the  breeze  of  even, 
And  in  the  flood  beneath  wave  o'er  a  downward 
heaven ! 

Then  hold  thy  visioned  course  along  the  skieti, 
O'er  fertile  valley  bounded  by  the  sea. 
Girdled  by  silver  baldrick,  which  now  yie^ 
In  broadness  with  the  ocean's  migesty ; 
Where  pleasure  smiles,  and  laughing  luxury*, 
And  traffic  bustles  out  the  live -long  day; 
Where  brazen  keels  before  the  billows  flee— 
Is  that  the  murmuring  rill  of  mountain  gray  ? 
Is  that  imperial  flood  the  wildered  Grampian  Tay] 

Far  on  thy  fringed  borders,  west  away. 
Queen  of  green  Albyn's  rivers,  let  me  roam. 
And  mark  thy  graceful  windings  as  I  stray 
When  drowsy  day -light  seeks  her  curtained  dome. 
Fain  would  a  weary  wanderer  from  his  home, 
The  wayward  Minstrel  of  a  southland  dale. 
Sing  of  thy  mountain  birth,  thy  billowy  tomb. 
And  legends  old  that  linger  in  thy  vale ; 
To  friendship  and  to  thee,  is  due  the  simple  tale. 

Old  Caledonia!  pathway  of  the  storm 
That  o'er  thy  wilds  resistless  sweeps  along. 
Though  clouds  and  snows  thy  sterile  hills  deform, 
Thou  art  the  land  of  freedom  and  of  song. 
Land  of  the  eagle  fancy,  wild  and  strong! 
Land  of  the  loyal  heart  and  valiant  arm! 
Though  southern  pride  and  luxury  may  wrong 
Thy  mountain  honours,  still  my  heart  shall  warm 
At  thy  unquestioned  weir  and  songs  of  magic  charm. 


0,  I  might  tell  where  ancient  cities  stood ; 

And  I  might  sing  of  battles  lost  and  won  ; 

Of  royal  obsequies,  and  halls  of  blood. 

And  daring  deeds  by  dauntless  warrior  done. 

Since  Scotland's  crimson  page  was  first  begun, 

Tay  was  the  scene  of  actions  great  and  high : 

But  aye  when  from  the  echoing  hills  I  run. 

My  froward  harp  refuses  to  comply; 

The  nursling  of  the  wild,  the  Mountain  Bard  am  1. 

I  cannot  sing  of  Longcarty  and  Hay, 

Nor  long  on  deeds  of  death  and  danger  dwell ; 

Of  old  Dunsinnan  towers,  or  Bimam  gray. 

Where  Canmore  battled  and  the  villain  felL 

But  list!  I  will  an  ancient  story  tell, 

A  tale  of  meikle  woe  and  mystery ; 

Of  sore  mishaps  that  an  old  sire  befell. 

Wise  Dame,  and  Minstrel  of  full  high  degree. 

And  visions  of  dismay,  unfitting  man  to  see. 

And  thou  shalt  hear  of  maid,  whose  melting  eye 
Spoke  to  the  heart  what  tongue  could  never  say — 
A  maid,  right  gentle,  frolicsome,  and  sly. 
And  blythe  as  lambkin  on  a  mom  of  May; 
Whose  auburn  locks  when  waving  to  the  day. 
And  lightsome  form  of  sweet  simplicity. 
Stole  many  a  fond  unweeting  heart  away. 
And  held  those  hearts  in  pleasing  slavery ; — 
Woe  that  such  flower  should  e'er  by  lorer  blight«d  be! 

But  ween  not  thou  that  nature's  simple  bard 

Can  e'er  unblemished  character  define; 

True  to  his  faithful  monitor's  award. 

He  paints  her  glories  only  as  they  shine. 

Of  men  all  pure,  and  maidens  all  divine. 

Expect  not  thou  his  wild -wood  lay  to  be ; 

But  those  whose  virtues  and  defects  combine, 

Such  as  in  erring  man  we  daily  see — 

The  child  of  failings  bom,  and  scathed  humanity. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


ABOUKEMT. 

God  prosper  long  oar  noble  king. 

Oar  lives  and  safeties  all  I 
A  woeAil  honting  once  there  did 

In  Charj  Chase  befall. 
To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  hora 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  me  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

Haste,  ranger,  to  the  Athol  mountains  blue : 
Tnleash  the  hounds,  and  let  the  bugle  sing ! 
The  thousand  traces  in  the  morning  dew. 
The  bounding  deer,  the  black-cock  on  the  wing. 
Bespeak  the  route  of  Scotland's  gallant  king : 


The  bearded  rock  shouts  to  the  desert  boar; 
Haste,  ranger ! — all  the  mountain  echoes  ring; 
From  cairn  of  Bruar  to  the  dark  Glen-More, 
The  forest's  in  a  howl,  and  all  is  wild  uproar. 

Oh,  many  a  gallant  hart  that  time  was  slain, 
And  many  a  roebuck  foundered  in  the  glen! 
The  gor-cock  beat  the  shivering  winds  in  vain  ; 
The  antlered  rover  sought  his  widowed  den ; 
Even  birds  that  ne'er  had  seen  the  forms  of  men, 
But  roosted  careless  on  the  desert  doone. 
An  easy  mark  to  ruthless  archer's  ken. 
No  more  they  whirr  and  crow  at  dawning  boon. 
Far  on  their  grizzled  heights,  contiguous  to  the  moos. 

Where'er  the  chase  to  dell  or  valley  neared. 
There  for  the  royal  train  the  feast  was  laid ; 
There  was  the  monarch's  light  pavilion  reared ; 
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There  flowed  the  wine,  and  mach  in  glee  was  said 
Of  lady's  form,  and  blooming  mountain  maid ; 
And  many  a  fair  was  toasted  to  the  brim : 
Bat  knight  and  squire  a  languishing  betrayed 
When  one  was  named,  whose  eye  made  diamonds 

dim: 
The  king  looked  sad  and  sighed ;  no  sleep  that  night 

for  him! 

The  morning  rose,  but  scarce  they  could  discern 
When  night  gave  in  her  sceptre  to  the  day, 
The  clouds  of  heaven  were  moored  so  dark  and  dem, 
And  wrapt  the  forest  in  a  shroud  of  gray. 
Man,  horse,  and  hound,  in  listless  languor  lay, 
For  the  wet  rack  traversed  the  mountain's  brow : 
But,  long  ere  night,  the  monarch  stole  away ; 
His  courtiers  searched,  and  raised  the  loud  halloo, 
But  well  they  knew  their  man,  and  made  not  much 
ado. 

Another  day  came  on,  another  still. 
And  aye  the  clouds  their  drizzly  treasures  shed ; 
The  pitchy  mist  hung  moveless  on  the  hill, 
And  hooded  every  pine-tree's  reverend  head. 
The  heavens  seemed  sleeping  on  their  mountain  bed; 
The  straggling  roes  mistimed  their  noontide  don. 
And  strayed  the  forest,  belling  for  the  dead, 
Started  at  every  rustle— paused,  and  then 
Sniffed,  whistling  in  the  wind,  and  bounded  to  the 
glen. 

The  king  was  lost,  and  much  conjecture  past ; 

At  length  the  morning  rose  in  lightsome  blue. 

Far  to  the  west  her  pinken  veil  she  cast ; 

Up  rose  the  fringed  sun,  and  softly  threw 

A  golden  tint  along  the  moorland  dew : 

The  mist  had  sought  the  winding  vales,  and  lay 

A  slumbering  ocean  of  the  softest  hue. 

Where  mimic  rainbows  bent  in  every  bay. 

And  thousand  islets  smiled  amid  the  watery  way. 

The  steeps  of  proud  Ben-Glow  the  nobles  scaled, 
For  there  they  heard  their  monarch's  bugle  yell ; 
First  on  the  height  the  beauteous  mom  he  hailed, 
And  rested,  wondering,  on  the  heather*bell. 
The  amber  blaze  that  tipt  the  moor  and  fell. 
The  fleecy  clouds  that  rolled  afar  below. 
The  hounds'  impatient  whine,  the  bugle's  swell, 
fiaised  in  his  breast  a  more  than  wonted  glow : 
The  nobles  found  him  pleased,  nor  farther  strove  to 
know. 

The  driven  circle  narrowed  on  the  heath. 

Close,  and  more  close,  the  deer  were  bounding  by ; 

Upon  the  bow-string  lies  the  shaft  of  death ; 

Breathleas  impatience  bums  in  every  eye; 

At  once  a  thousand  winged  arrows  fly ; 

The  greyhound  up  the  glen  outstrips  the  wind; 

At  onoe  the  slow-hound's  music  rends  the  sky. 

The  hunter's  whoop  and  hallo  cheers  behind ; 

Halloo !  away  they  speed  swift  as  the  coune  of  mind. 


There  rolled  the  bausined  hind  adown  the  linn, 
Transfixed  by  arrow  from  the  Border  bow; 
There  the  poor  roe-deer  quakes  the  cliff  within. 
The  silent  g^yhound  watching  close  below. 
But  yonder  far  the  chestnut  rovers  go, 
O'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  they  mock  thy  hounds  and  thee; 
Cheer,  hunter,  cheer!  unbend  thy  cumbrous  bow. 
Bayard  and  blood-hound  now  thy  hope  must  be, 
Or  soon  they  gain  the  steeps,  and  pathless  woods  of 

UCGm 

Halloo!  o'er  hill  and  dale  the  slot  is  warm! 
To  eveiy  cliff  the  bugle  lends  a  bell ; 
On  to  the  northward  peals  the  loud  alarm, 
And  aye  the  brocket  and  the  sorel  fell : 
But  flying  still  before  the  mingled  yell. 
The  gallant  herd  outspeeds  the  troubled  wind  ,* 
Their  rattling  antlers  brush  the  birken  dell ; 
Their  haughty  eyes  the  rolling  tear-drops  blind ; 
But  onward  still  they  speed,  and  look  not  once 
behind. 

The  Tilt  is  vanished  on  the  upland  gray. 
The  Tarf  is  dwindled  to  a  foaming  rill; 
But  many  a  hound  lay  gasping  by  the  way, 
Bathed  in  the  stream,  or  stretched  upon  the  hill. 
The  cooling  brook  with  burning  jaws  they  swill, 
Nor  once  will  deign  to  scent  the  tainted  ground  : 
The  herd  has  crossed  Breriach's  gulfing  gill. 
The  Athol  forest's  formidable  bound. 
And  in  the  Oarcharye  a  last  retreat  has  found. 

One  hound  alone  has  crossed  the  dreary  height. 
The  deep-toned  Jowler,  ever  staunch  and  true. 
The  chase  was  o'er;  but  long  ere  fell  the  night. 
Full  thirty  hinds  those  gallant  hunters  slew, 
Of  every  age  and  kind ;  the  drivers  drew 
Their  quarry  on  behind  by  ford  and  lea : 
But  never  more  shall  eye  of  monarch  view 
So  wild  a  scene  of  mountain  miyesty 
As  Scotland's  king  beheld  from  the  tall  peaks  of 
Dee. 

On  gray  Macduich's  utmost  verge  he  stood. 
The  loftiest  cone  of  all  that  desert  dun : 
The  seas  afar  were  atreamered  o'er  with  blood ; 
Dark  forests  waved,  and  winding  waters  run; 
For  nature  glowed  beneath  the  evening  sun; 
The  western  shadows  darkening  every  dale. 
Where  dens  of  gloom,  the  sight  of  man  to  shun. 
Lay  shrouded  in  impervious  magic  veil; 
While,  o'er  them  poured  the  rays  of  light  so  lovely 
pale. 

But  oh,  what  bard  could  sing  the  onward  sight! 
The  piles  that  frowned,  the  gulfs  that  yawned  be- 
neath 
Downward  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  height, 
Qrim  as  the  caverns  in  the  land  of  death ! 
Like  mountains  shattered  in  the  Eternal's  wrath. 
When  fiends  their  banners  'gainst  his  reign  unfurled; 
A  grisly  wilderness,  a  land  of  scathe; 
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RockB  upon  rockB  in  dire  oonfoaion  hurled, 

A  rent  and  formless  mass,  the  rubbish  of  a  world. 

As  if  by  lost  pre-eminence  abased. 
Hill  behind  hill  erected  locks  of  gray. 
And  every  misty  morion  was  upraised. 
To  speak  its  farewell  to  the  God  of  Day. 
When  tempests  rave  along  their  polar  way. 
Not  closer  rear  the  billows  of  the  deep, 
Shining  with  silver  foam,  and  maned  with  spray, 
As  up  the  mid-way  heaven  they  war  and  sweep, 
Then,  foiled  and  chafed  to  rage,  roll  down  the 
broken  steep. 

First  died  upon  the  peaks  the  golden  hue. 

And  o*er  them  spread  a  beauteous  purple  screen ; 

Then  rose  a  shade  of  pale  cerulean  blue, 

Softening  the  hills  and  hazy  vales  between. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  magic  scene. 

As  darker  shades  of  the  night-heaven  came  on ; 

No  star  along  the  firmament  was  seen. 

But  solemn  miyesty  prevailed  alone 

Around  the  brows  of  Eve,  upon  her  Grampian  throne. 

Steep  the  descent  and  rugged  was  the  way 
By  which  the  monarch  and  his  knights  came  down, 
And  oft  they  groped  and  stumbled  on  the  brae; 
For  far  below,  on  vale  of  heather  brown. 
The  tents  were  reared,  and  fires  of  evening  shone. 
The  mountain  sounds  had  perished  in  the  gloom. 
All  save  the  unwearied  Jowler's  swelling  tone. 
That  bore  to  trembling  stag  the  sounds  of  doom. 
While  every  cave  of  Night  rolled  back  the  breathing 
boom. 

The  impassioned  huntsman  wended  up  the  brae. 
And  loud  the  order  of  desistance  bawled ; 
But  aye,  as  louder  waxed  his  tyrant's  say. 
Louder  and  fiercer,  Jowler,  unappalled. 
Across  the  glen,  along  the  mountain  brawled. 
Unpractised  he  to  part  till  blood  was  seen — 
Though  sore  by  precipice  and  darkness  galled. 
He  turned  his  dewlap  to  the  starry  sheen, 
And  howled  in  furious  tone,  with  yelp  and  bay  be- 
tween. 

Well  known  that  spot,  once  graced  by  sovereign's 

sleep. 
Still  bears  it  the  memorial  of  his  name ; 
The  silver  torrent  played  his  vesper  deep. 
The  mountain  plover  sung  his  loud  acclaim. 
Inured  to  toil,  and  battle's  deadly  flame. 
The  Stuart  rose  the  son  of  health  and  might : 
Ah  (  how  unlike  the  bland  voluptuous  frame 
In  this  unthrifty  age,  that  takes  delight 
To  doze  in  qualms  by  day,  and  revel  out  the  night. 

The  night  had  journeyed  up  the  dark  blue  steep. 
And  leaned  upon  the  casement  of  the  sky. 
Smiling  serenely  o*er  a  world  in  sleep. 
At  millions  of  her  wandering  elfins  dy, 
Harassing  helpless  mortals  as  they  lie 


With  dreams  and  fantasies  of  endless  train  ; 
With  tantalizing  sweets  that  mock  the  eye; 
With  startling  horror,  and  with  visions  vain, 
And  every  thrilling  trance  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

In  mantle  wrapt,  and  stretched  on  flowery  heath. 
She  saw  the  King  of  Scotland  weary  lie; 
So  deep  his  slumber,  that  the  hand  of  death 
Arrests  not  more  the  reasoning  faculty. 
Yet  was  his  fancy  rapt  in  paanon  high: 
He  toiled  with  visions  of  a  wayward  dream ; 
Quivered  his  limbs,  his  bosom  broke  the  sigh. 
He  clasped  the  yielding  heath,  and  named  a  name-— 
He  would  not  for  his  crown  to  noble's  ear  it  came ! 

The  heavenly  guardian  of  the  royal  head, 
That  rules  events  and  elements  at  will. 
Unused  in  wilderness  to  watch  his  bed. 
Or  spread  his  sheltering  pinion  on  the  hill; 
Unrife  in  circumstance  foreboding  ill. 
Yet  trembled  for  some  danger  lingering  near. 
What  gathering  sound  comes  nigher,  nigher  still  1 
Why  does  the  wakening  hound  turn  up  his  ear. 
Then  start  with  shortened  bark,  and  bristle  all  with 
fearl 

Fast  gains  the  alarm — the  nobles,  half  awake. 
Restrain  their  breathing  mindless  where  they  lie; 
The  sleepy  ranger  starts  from  out  the  brake. 
With  mouth  wide  open  and  unvisioned  eye ; 
Knight,  squire,  and  hind,  in  one  direction  fly. 
Mixed  with  the  hounds  that  loud  in  couples  bay, 
AU  to  the  downward  bum  that  sounded  by. 
For  there  arose  the  dubious,  frantic  bray. 
That  raised  the  dreamer's  eye,  and  all  that  loud  affray. 

Oh,  smile  not  at  the  confluent  midnight  scene. 

The  blazing  torch,  the  looks  of  wild  dismay ! — 

It  was  no  angry  spirit  of  the  glen, 

No  murderous  clansmen  mixed  in  red  array : 

There  stood  the  monarch  of  the  wild  at  bay. 

The  impetuous  Jowler  howling  at  his  brow. 

His  cheeks  all  drenched  with  brine,  his  antlers  gray 

Moving  across  the  cliff,  miyestic,  slow, 

Like  living  fairy  trees  of  blenched  and  leafless  bough. 

With  ruthless  shaft  they  pierced  his  heaving  breast. 
The  baited,  thirsty  Jowler  laps  his  blood ; 
The  royal  hunter  his  brave  hound  caressed. 
Lauded  his  zeal  and  spirit  unsubdued; 
While  the  staunch  victor,  of  approval  proud. 
Rolled  his  brown  back  upon  the  prostrate  slain. 
Capered  around  in  playful  whelpish  mood. 
As  if  unspent  by  all  his  toil  and  pain. 
Then  licked  his  crimson  flue,  and  looked  to  the  hills 
again. 

For  three  long  days  the  deer  were  driven  afar. 
And  many  a  herd  was  thinned  and  sore  bespent; 
Through  dark  Glen- Avin,  and  the  woods  of  Mar, 
Hart,  hind,  and  roe,  in  trembling  trails  were  blent 
Still  in  the  wild  remained  the  royal  tent: 
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One  little  bothy  stood  behind  the  lea, 
Where  oft  at  ere  the  king  and  nobles  vent 
The  setting  san  and  soaring  erne  to  see, 
Behind  the  dreadful  cliffs  that  watch  the  springs  of 
Dee. 

One  eve  they  sat  all  in  a  jocund  row, 
The  cmel  Knight  of  Sonden  he  was  one; 
They  noted  horror  staring  on  his  brow. 
His  lip  was  quivering,  and  his  colour  gone  I 
And  aye  he  looked  the  startled  knights  upon, 
Then  rolled  his  troubled  glance  along  the  hill. 
"  What  moves  thee  1"  said  the  king,  in  mildest  tone: 
He  bowed  his  head,  but  held  his  silence  still : 
"  What  moves  my  gallant  knight?  Speak  Souden, 
art  thou  ill?" 

"  My  sovereign  liege,  forgiveness  I  implore; 

Strange  recollections  dim  my  palsied  sight; 

But  this  same  dreary  scene  I've  seen  before. 

Either  in  trance,  or  vision  of  the  night. 

Some  dismal  doom  shall  soon  my  honours  blight ; 

1  know  these  bodings  fraught  with  woe  to  me : 

It  seems  as  demon  dragged  a  deed  to  light. 

That  lies  unfathomed  even  to  destiny ! " — 

Oh,  ne*ermay  leal  man  keep  with  murderer  company ! 

No  more  he  spoke  that  eve,  as  legends  tell ; 

No  orders  issued  to  his  page  or  groom; 

But  servitors,  with  trembling,  marked  full  well 

A  wondrous  face  behind  him  in  the  gloom ; 

Of  flame  it  seemed,  yet  nothing  did  illume ; 

Laughing  revenge  gleamed  red  in  every  line : 

But  how  it  entered  the  pavilioned  room, 

Or  how  it  past,  no  mortal  could  divine ; 

A  risitant  it  seemed  from  some  unhallowed  shrine ! 

Again  the  lowering  cloudA  immure  the  hill ; 

Again  the  sportsmen  stretch  their  limbs  in  rest ; 

To  the  lone  bothy,  by  the  sounding  rill. 

The  king  retired,  its  wildness  pleased  him  best. 

With  his  good  knights  to  list  the  song  and  jest : 

His  ancient  minstrel  waiting  at  command, 

Gilbert  of  Sheil,  by  all  the  land  confest 

A  minstrel  worthy  by  his  king  to  stand, 

And  play  his  native  airs,  with  sounding  harp  in  hand. 

That  evening,  called  to  sing,  he  framed  a  lay, — 

A  lay  of  such  mysterious  tendency, 

It  stole  the  listeners*  reasoning  powers  away : 

They  dreamed  not  that  they  lay  in  moors  of  Dec. 

Bat  in  some  fairy  isle  amid  the  sea. 

So  well  did  Fancy  mould  her  visions  vain ; 

Bent  was  the  minstreFs  eye,  and  wild  to  see. 

The  whilst  he  poured  the  visionary  strain; 

Oh,  ne'er  shall  Grampian  echo  murmur  such  again ! 

And  when  he  ceased,  the  chords,  with  sighing  tone, 
On  listenen'  ears  in  soft  vibrations  fell ; 
They  almost  weened  they  heard  the  parting  moan 
Of  some  old  reverend  sire,  and  wished  him  well  !— 
On  gospel  faith,  and  superstition's  spell, 


The  converse  turned,  and  high  the  dispute  ran : 
And  words  were  said  unfitting  bard  to  tell. 
Unfitting  tongue  of  poor  despondent  man. 
Still  prone  to  yearn  and  doubt  o'er  all  he  cannot  scan. 

To  what  unsaintly  goal  the  words  had  borne. 
Dubious  coi\jecture  only  can  portray ; 
Just  in  the  blab  of  Souden's  impious  scorn 
Entered  a  stranger  guest  in  poor  amy : 
His  locks  were  thin,  and  bleached  a  silver  gray ; 
His  reverend  beard  across  his  girdle  hung. 
Each  mind  was  carried,  by  resistless  sway, 
To  the  unearthly  strain  the  minstrel  sung : — 
Blenched  was  the  proudest  cheek,  and  mute  was 
every  tongue! 

He  stood  erect,  but  raised  not  up  his  eye. 
Seeming  to  listen  for  expected  sound ; 
But  all  was  still  as  Night's  solemnity, 
Not  even  a  sandal  grazed  upon  the  ground. 
Transformed  to  breathing  statues,  all  around 
The  nobles  sat,  nor  wist  they  what  to  dread; 
But  every  sense  by  hand  unseen  was  bound. 
On  every  valiant  heart  was  chillness  shed. 
As  to  that  wild  had  come  a  message  from  the  dead 

At  length  to  Scotland's  monareh  rose  his  look. 
On  whom  he  beckoned  with  commanding  mien. 
With  manner  that  denial  would  not  brook — 
Then  gliding  forth  he  paused  upon  the  green. 
What  the  mysterious  messenger  could  mean 
No  one  would  risk  conjecture;  all  were  still. 
In  convene  close,  the  two  were  lingering  seen 
Across  the  lea,  and  down  beside  the  rill, 
Then  seemed  to  vanish  both  in  shadow  of  the  hill. 

And  never  more  was  seen  the  royal  face 

By  Athol  forest  or  the  links  of  Dee  t 

Oh,  why  should  haughty  worm  of  human  race 

Presume  to  question  Heaven's  supremacy; 

Or  trow  his  God,  alike  unmoved,  can  see 

To  death  exposed  the  monareh  and  the  clown  ? 

That  night  was  done,  by  the  supreme  decree, 

A  deed  that  story  scarce  may  dare  to  own — 

By  what  unearthly  hand,  to  all  mankind  unknown ! 

At  midnight,  strange  disturbing  sounds  awoke 
The  drowsy  slumberers  on  the  tented  heath : 
It  was  no  blast  that  on  the  mountain  broke. 
Nor  bolised  thunder  wrapt  in  sable  wrath ; 
Yet  were  they  listening,  with  suspended  breath. 
To  hear  the  rushing  tumult  once  again : 
It  seemed  to  all  the  passing  sounds  of  death. 
Or  angry  spirits  of  the  mountain  reign. 
Combined  at  midnight  deep  to  clear  their  wild  domai  n. 

Six  gaUant  yeomen  rose,  and,  hand  to  hand. 
Set  forth  the  bothy's  wild  recess  to  gain ; 
Despising  fate,  and  monarch's  strict  command, 
That  all  should  quiet  at  the  tents  remain : 
They  hari>oured  fears  that  tongue  could  not  explain. 
Darkling  and  silent,  midway  on  they  past, 
When  power  unseen  their  passage  did  restrain ; 
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Each  onward  step  they  deemed  would  be  their  last. 
And  backward  traced  their  path,  unboastfnl  and 
aghast 

The  morning  came,  in  pall  of  aackdoth  reiled ; 
The  cliffs  of  Dee  a  sable  vestment  bound ; 
Then  every  squire  and  yeoman's  spirit  failed, 
As  slow  approached  a  maimed  and  bleeding  hound. 
Sad  herald  of  the  dead !  his  every  wound 
Bespoke  the  desolation  that  was  wrought. 
Oh,  ne'er  may  scene  in  Scottish  glen  be  found 
With  wonder,  woe,  and  death,  so  fully  fraught ; 
So  far  beyond  the  pale  of  bounded  mortal  thought ! 

No  knight  walked  forth  to  taste  the  morning  air. 

The  bugle's  echo  slept  within  the  hill ; 

And — O  the  blasting  truth! — no  cot  was  there; 

No!  not  a  vestige  stood  beside  the  rilL 

Though  trace  of  element,  or  human  skill. 

In  all  the  fatal  glen  could  not  be  found. 

The  ghastly  forms,  in  prostrate  guise  and  still. 


Knight,  page,  and  hound,  lay  scattered  far  around. 
Deformed  by  many  a  stain,  and  deep  unseemly  wound. 

The  king  was  sought  by  many  an  anjJons  eye;— 
No  king  was  there!—  Well  might  the  wonder  grow. 
They  rode — they  searched  the  land  afar  and  nigh- 
He  was  not  found,  nor  learned  the  tale  of  woe. 
Hast  thou  not  marked  a  lonely  spot  and  low. 
Where  Moulin  opes  her  bosom  to  the  day, 
O'er  which  the  willow  weeps  and  birches  blow, 
Where  nine  rude  stones  erect  their  frontlets  gray!— 
There  the  blasphemers  lie,  slain  in  mysterious  way. 

When  nine  long  days  were  past,  and  all  was  o'er; 
When  round  his  nobles  slain  had  closed  the  mould, 
The  king  returned  to  Scotland's  court  onoe  more, 
And  wondered  at  the  tale  his  huntsmen  told ; 
His  speech  revolted,  and  his  blood  ran  cold. 
As  low  he  kneeled  at  good  Saint  Bothan's  shrine. 
Where  he  had  been  no  tongue  did  e'er  unfold. — 
List  to  my  tale ! — if  thou  can'st  nought  divine, 
A  slow  misfashioned  mind,  a  moody  soul  is  tfaint. 


CANTO   SECOND. 


ABOUMXIIT. 

There  cam  a  Bddler  here  to  phij. 
And  oh,  bat  he  waa  jimp  an'  gaj ; 
He  ataw  the  laaie'a  heart  away. 
An'  made  it  a'  hia  ain  O. 
For  weel  he  kend  the  waj  O,  the  way  O,  the  way  <>, 
Weel  he  kend  the  wi^  O,  the  laaaie'a  lore  to  gain  O. 

That  time  there  lived  upon  the  banks  of  Tay 

A  man  of  right  ungainly  courtesy ; 

Yet  he  was  eident  in  his  froward  way. 

And  honest  as  a  Highlander  may  be. 

He  was  not  man  of  rank,  nor  mean  degree. 

And  loved  his  spouse,  and  child,  as  such  became; 

Yet  oft  would  fret,  and  wrangle  irefully, 

Fastening  on  them  of  every  ill  the  blame, 

Nor  list  the  loud  defence  of  his  unyielding  dame. 

She  was  unweeting,  plump,  and  fair  to  nee; 
Dreadless  of  ills  she  ne'er  before  had  seen ; 
Full  of  blithe  joUiment  and  boisterous  glee; 
Yet  was  her  home  not  well  bedight  or  clean, 
For,  like  the  most  of  all  her  sex,  I  ween, 
Much  she  devised,  but  little  did  conclude: 
Much  toil  was  lost,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been. 
Her  tongue  was  fraught  with  matter  wondrous  crude. 
And,  in  her  own  defence,  most  voluble  and  loud. 

But  oh,  the  lovely  May,*  their  only  child, 

Was  sweeter  than  the  flower  that  scents  the  gale ! 

Her  lightsome  form,  and  look  so  soothing  mild. 


*  A  Maj,  in  old  Soottish  ballade  and  romanoea,  denotes  a 
jonng  lady,  or  a  maiden,  aomewbat  abore  ttie  lower  clan. 


The  loftiest  minstrel  song  would  much  avul 
And  she  was  cheerful,  forwardsome,  and  hale ; 
And  she  could  work  the  rich  embroiderr. 
Or  with  her  maidens  bear  the  milking  pail; 
Yet,  dight  at  beltane  reel,  you  could  espy 
No  lady  in  the  land  who  with  this  May  eould  vie. 

And  many  a  younker  sighed  her  love  to  gain; 
Her  steps  were  haunted  at  the  bught  and  pen ; 
But  all  their  prayers  and  vows  of  lovt  were  vain. 
Her  choice  was  fixed  on  Albert  of  the  Glen: 
No  youth  was  he,  nor  winsomest  of  men. 
For  he  was  proud,  and  full  of  envy's  gall ; 
But  what  was  lovelier  to  the  damael's  ken. 
He  had  wide  lands,  and  servants  at  his  call; 
Her  sire  was  liegeman  bound,  and  held  of  him  his  all 

The  beauteous  May,  to  parents*  will  resigned. 
Opposed  not  that  which  boded  nothing  ill ; 
It  gave  an  ease  and  freedom  to  her  mind, 
And  wish,  the  anxious  interval  to  kill : 
She  listed  wooer's  tale  with  right  good -will: 
And  she  w^ould  jest,  and  smile,  and  heave  the  sigh ; 
Would  torture  whining  youth  with  wicked  skill. 
Turn  on  her  heel,  then  off  like  lightning  fly. 
Leaving  the  hapless  wight  resolved  forthwith  to  die. 

The  rainbow's  lovely  in  the  eastern  cloud ; 
The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thorn ; 
Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  purple  shroud. 
And  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  mom : 
Sweeter  than  all,  the  beauties  which  adorn 
The  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom. 
Oh,  why  should  passion  ever  man  suborn 
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To  work  the  aweeteet  flower  of  Katare*B  doom, 
And  caat  o'er  all  her  joys  a  veil  of  cheerlem  gloom  ? 

O  fragile  flower,  that  bloeaoms  but  to  fade. 

One  slip  recovery  or  recal  defies ! 

Thoa  walk'st  the  dizzy  veige  with  steps  unstaid, 

Fair  as  the  habitants  of  yonder  skies; 

Like  them,  thou  fallest  never  more  to  rise. 

0  fragile  flower,  for  thee  my  heart's  in  padn ! 

Haply  a  world  is  his  from  mortal  eyes, 

Where  thon  mayest  smile  in  purity  again. 

And  shine  in  virgin  bloom  that  ever  shall  remain. 

The  twentieth  spring  had  breathed  upon  the  flower, 
Nor  had  that  flower  passed  with  the  year  away, 
Since  first  tho  infant  bloom  of  Ila  Moore, 
The  flower  of  Athol,  opened  to  the  day. 
Kincraigy  was  her  home,  that  o'er  the  Tay 
A  prospect  held  of  Nature's  fairest  scene; 
Far  mountains  mixing  with  aerial  gray. 
Low  golden-vested  valleys  stretched  between, 
And,  far  below  the  eye,  broad  flood  and  islet  green. 

The  day  was  wet,  the  mist  was  on  the  moor, 
Rested  from  labour  husbandman  and  maid ; 
There  came  a  stranger  to  Kincraigy 's  door, 
Of  goodly  form,  in  minstrel  garb  arrayed ; 
Of  braided  silk  his  bulziement  was  made : 
Short  the  entreatance  he  required  to  stay ; 
He  tuned  his  viol,  and  with  vehemence  played ; 
Mistress  and  menial,  maid  and  matron  gray. 
Soon  mixed  were  on  the  floor,  and  frisked  in  wild 
afirav. 

The  minstrel  strained  and  twisted  sore  his  face, 
Beat  with  his  heel,  and  twinkled  with  his  eye, 
But  still,  at  eveiy  effort  and  grimace. 
Louder  and  quicker  rushed  the  melody : 
The  dancers  round  the  floor  in  mazes  flv, 
With  cheering  whoop,  and  wheel,  and  caper  wild ; 
The  jolly  dame  did  well  her  mettle  ply ; 
Even  old  Kincraigy,  of  his  spleen  beguiled. 
Turned  his  dark  brow  aside,  softened  his  looks  and 
smiled. 

When  supper  on  the  ashen  board  was  set. 
The  minstrel,  all  unasked,  jocosely  came. 
Brought  his  old  chair,  and,  without  pause  or  let. 
Placed  it  betwixt  the  maid  and  forthright  dame. 
They  smiled,  and  asked  his  lineage  and  his  name — 
'Twas  Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  name  renowned; 
A  kindred  name  with  theirs,  well  known  to  fame — 
A  high-born  name ;  but  old  Kincraigy  frowned ; 
Sach  impudence  in  man,  he  weened,  had  not  been 
found. 

The  last  red  embers  on  the  hearth  were  spread, 

But  Mador  still  his  antic  tricks  pursued ; 

The  doors  were  closed,  and  all  were  bound  to  bed. 

When,  spite  of  old  Kincraigy's  angry  mood. 

The  frantic  hnrlyburly  was  renew^ : 

His  tongue  g^wmute,  his  face  o'erspread  with  gloom; 

Wild  uproar  raged  resistless,  unsubdued; 


The  younkers  of  the  hamlet  crowd  the  room, 
And  Mador's  viol  squeaks  with  rough  and  raging 
boom. 

The  dire  misrule  Kincraigy  could  not  brook ; 

He  saw  distinction  lost,  and  order  spumed ; 

And,  much  displeased  that  his  offended  look 

Was  all  unminded,  high  his  anger  burned. 

Upon  the  rocket  minstrel  dark  he  turned, 

And  asked  to  whom  such  strains  he  wont  to  play? — 

Oh !  he  had  played  to  nobles  now  inumed ; 

And  he  had  played  in  countries  far  away, 

And  to  the  gallant  king  that  o'er  them  held  the  sway. 

''Ay !"  said  Kincraigy,  with  malignant  scowl. 
Stroking  his  beard  and  writhing  down  his  brow; 
"  I've  heard  our  monarch  was  an  arrant  fool! 
I  weened  it  so,  but  knew  it  not  till  now. 
But  'tis  enough — his  choice  of  such  as  you — 
Great  Heaven !  to  man  what  inconsistence  dings. 
To  meanest  of  the  species  doomed  to  bow ! 
Had  I  one  day  o'er  all  created  things, 
The  world  should  once  be  cleared  of  fiddlers  and  of 
kings!" 

'Twas  a  hard  jest,  but  Mador  laughed  it  bye; 
Across  the  strings  his  careless  fingers  strayed, 
Till  staunch  Kincraigy,  with  unaltered  eye. 
Asked  how,  or  where,  he  learned  the  scraping  tradel 
When  those  new  jars  to  music  came  allayed  1 
And  how  it  happ'd  he  in  the  line  had  thriven  1 
For  sure,  of  all  the  fiddlers  ever  playod, 
Never  was  bow  by  such  a  novice  driven. 
Never  were  human  ears  by  such  discordance  riven. 

Go  teU  the  monarch  of  his  feelings  cold ; 
Go  tell  the  prince  that  he  is  lewd  and  vain ; 
Go  tell  the  wrinkled  maid  that  she  is  old; 
The  wretched  miser  of  his  ill -got  gain; 
But  oh,  in  human  kindness,  spare  the  pain 
That  conscious  excellence  abased  must  feel ! 
It  proves  to  wounded  pride  the  deadliest  bane ; 
The  judgment  it  arraigns,  and  stamps  the  seal 
Of  fool  with  burning  brand,  which  blood  alone  can 
heat 

The  earliest  winter  hues  of  old  Cairn- Qorm, 
Schehallion  when  the  clouds  begin  to  lower. 
Even  the  wan  face  of  heaven  before  the  stonn, 
Looked  ne'er  so  stem  as  Mador  of  the  Moor. 
Most  cutting  sharp  was  his  retort  and  sour, 
And  in  offensive  guise  his  bow  he  drew: 
Kincraigy  reddened,  stepped  across  the  floor, 
Lifted  his  staff",  and  back  indignant  flew 
To  scathe  the  minstrel's  pate,  and  baste  him  black 
and  blue. 

Had  those  to  Mador  known  in  royal  hall, 
(For  well  I  ween  he  was  not  stranger  there), 
Beheld  him  crouching  'gainst  that  smoky  wall, 
His  precious  violin  heaved  high  in  air, 
As  guardian  shield,  the  ireful  blow  to  bear; 
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The  blowzy  dame  holding  with  all  her  might; 

An  interceding  maid  so  lovely  fair; 

Matron  and  peasant  gaping  with  affright — 

Oh,  'twaB  a  scene  of  life  might  charm  an  anchorite! 

Twas  not  the  flustered  dame*B  inept  rebuke, 
'Twas  not  the  cowering  minstreFB  periloas  state, 
'Twas  beauteous  11a  Moore's  reproving  look 
That  quelled  her  sire,  and  barred  the  work  of  fate. 
With  smile  serene  she  led  him  to  his  seat, 
Sat  by  his  knee,  and  bade  the  minstrel  play. 
Xo  word  was  heard  of  anger  or  debate. 
So  much  may  woman's  eye  our  passions  sway; 
When  beauty  gives  command,  all  mankind  must  obey! 

The  wearied  peasants  to  their  rest  retire; 
Kincraigy  bows  to  sleep's  resistless  call ; 
But  the  kind  dame  stirred  up  the  sluggish  £re. 
And  with  the  minstrel  long  out-sat  them  alL 
He  praised  her  much,  her  order,  and  her  ball  y 
Her  manners,  far  above  her  rank  and  place ; 
Her  daughter  8  beauteous  form,  so  comely  tall. 
The  peerless  charms  of  her  bewitching  face. 
So  well  befitting  court,  or  noble's  hall  to  grace. 

Well  mayest  thou  trust  the  chicken  with  the  dam : 

The  eaglet  in  her  parents'  home  sublime ; 

The  yeaning  ewe  with  the  poor  starveling  lamb : 

Nor  is  a  son's  default  a  mother's  crime : 

But  a  fair  only  daughter  in  her  prime. 

Oh,  never  trust  to  mother's  wistful  care ! 

The  heart's  too  anxious  of  her  darling's  time : 

Too  well  she  lovea— too  well  she  is  aware 

In  what  the  maid  delights,  nor  sees  the  lurking  snare. 

Aloft  was  framed  the  minstrel's  bumble  bed 
Of  the  green  broken  and  the  yielding  heath. 
With  coverlet  of  dowlas  o'er  it  spread ; 
That  too  he  lauded  with  obsequious  breath. 
But  he  was  out,  and  in — above — beneath* 
Unhinging  doors,  and  groping  in  the  dark: 
The  hamlet  matrons  dread  unearthly  scathe; 
The  maidens  hide  their  heads,  the  watchrdogs  bark, 
And  all  was  noise  and  fright  till  matin  of  the  lark. 

Next  day,  the  wind  from  eastern  oceans  drove 
The  drizzly  sea-rack  up  the  Athol  plain, 
And  o'er  the  woodland  and  the  welkin  wove 
A  moving  mantle  of  the  fleecy  rain : 
The  cottagers  from  labour  still  refrain ; 
Well  by  the  lowly  window  could  they  spy 
The  droplets  from  the  thatch  descend  amain : 
While  round  the  hearth  they  closed  with  cheerful  eye, 
Resolved,  on  better  days,  with  all  their  might  to  ply. 

Though  many  hints,  to  make  the  minstrel  budge. 
Were  by  Kincraigy  thrown,  they  were  in  vain : 
He  asked  him  where  that  night  he  meant  to  lodge. 
And  when  he  purposed  calling  there  again  ? 
He  could  not  stir!— the  hateful  driving  rain 
Would  all  his  valued  tuneful  chords  undo. 
The  dame  reproached  her  husband's  surly  strain, 


Welcomed  the  minstrel's  stay,  and  'gan  to  show 
Her  excellence  in  song,  and  skill  in  music  toa 

Woe  to  the  hapless  wight,  self -doomed  to  see 
His  measures  warped  by  woman's  weak  control : 
Woe  to  the  man,  whate'er  his  wealth  may  be. 
Condemned  to  prove  the  everlasting  growl. 
The  fret,  the  plaint,  the  babble,  and  the  scowl ! 
Yet  such  outnumber  all  the  stars  above. 
When  sponsaled  pairs  run  counter,  soul  to  soul. 
Oh,  there's  an  end  to  all  the  sweets  of  love ! 
That  ray  of  heavenly  bliss,  which  reason  shouU 
improve. 

The  dance  and  song  prevailed  till  fell  the  night  : 

The  minstrel's  forward  case  advanced  apace; 

He  kissed  their  lovely  May  before  their  sigbt. 

Who  struggled,  smiling,  from  the  rude  embrace, 

And  called  him  fiddler  Mador  to  his  face. 

Loud  laughed  the  dame,  while  oM  Kincraigy  frowned: 

Her  fulsome  levity,  and  flippant  grace. 

Had  oft  inflicted  on  his  sonl  the  wound. 

But  held  at  endless  bay,  redress  could  not  be  fonmi 

All  quietness  and  peace  our  minstrel  spurns; 
Idle  confusion  through  the  hamlet  rings; 
He  tcazes,  flatters,  and  c^yoles  by  turns. 
And  to  the  winds  all  due  distinction  flings. 
From  his  rude  grasp  the  cottage  matron  springs. 
The  giggling  maids  in  darksome  comers  hide. 
But  still  to  Ila  Moore  he  fondly  clings. 
Seeming  resolved,  whatever  might  betide. 
To  teaze  or  flatter  her,  and  all  reserve  deride. 

Next  day,  by  noon,  the  mountain's  misty  shroud 

The  bustling  spirits  of  the  air  updrew. 

And  'gan  to  open  in  the  boreal  cloud 

Their  marbled  windows  of  the  silveiy  hue : 

Far  through  the  bores  appeared  the  distant  blue; 

Loud  sung  the  merl  upon  the  topmost  spray ; 

The  harping  bleeter,  and  the  grey  curlew. 

High  in  the  air  chanted  incondite  lay. 

All  heralding  the  approachment  of  a  beauteous  day. 

The  minstrel  to  the  forest  turned  his  eye. 
He  seemed  regretful  that  the  rain  should  stay ; 
He  seemed  to  wish  the  mist  would  lingering  lie 
Still  on  the  bosom  of  the  moorland  gray. 
The  time  was  come  he  needs  must  wend  his  way. 
His  sovereign's  pleasure  might  his  presence  clum. 
No  one  remained  to  row  him  o'er  the  Tay, 
Unless  the  blooming  May  or  cordial  dame: 
The  Tay  was  broad  and  deep— pray  was  the  maid  to 
blame? 

Westward  they  past  by  bank  and  greenwood  side, 
A  varied  scene  it  was  of  wondrous  guise ; 
Below  them  parting  rivers  smoothly  glide. 
And  far  above  their  heads  aspiring  rise 
Gray  crested  rocks,  the  columns  of  the  skies, 
While  little  lowly  dells  lay  hid  between : 
It  seemed  a  fairy  land,  a  paradise. 
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Where  erery  bloom  that  Boents  the  woodland  green 
Opened  to  heayen  its  breast,  by  human  eye  unaeen. 

Queen  of  the  forest,  there  the  birch  tree  swung 
Her  light  green  locks  aslant  the  southern  breeze  ; 
Red  berries  of  the  brake  around  them  hung; 
A  thousand  songsters  warbled  on  the  trees. 
A  scene  it  was  befitting  youth  to  please ; 
Too  well  it  pleased,  as  reverend  legends  say. 
Unmarked  the  hour  o'er  lovers*  head  that  flees; 
'Twas  but  one  little  mile ! — a  summer  day ! 
And  when   the  sun  went  down  they  scarce  had 
reached  the  Tay. 

Oh,  read  not,  lovers — sure  you  may  not  think 
That  Ila  Moore  by  minstrel  airs  was  won ! 
'Twu  nature's  cordial  glow,  the  kindred  link 
That  all  unweeting  chains  two  hearts  in  one. 
Then  why  should  mankind  ween  the  maid  undone, 
Though  with  her  youth  she  seek  the  woodland  deep. 
Rest  in  a  bower  to  view  the  parting  sun. 
Lean  on  his  breast,  at  tale  of  woe  to  weep, 
Or  sweetly,  on  his  arm,  recline  in  mimic  sleep  1 

Oh,  I  have  seen,  and  fondly  blest  the  sight. 

The  peerless  charms  of  maiden's  guileful  freak ! 

Through  the  dark  eye-lash  peep  the  orb  so  bright; 

The  wily  features  so  demurely  meek; 

The  smile  of  love  half  dimpling  on  the  cheek ; 

The  quaking  breast,  that  heaves  the  sigh  withal ; 

The  parting  lips  which  more  than  language  speak! — 

Of  fond  delights,  which  memory  can  recal, 

Oh,  beauty's  feigned  sleep  far — far  outdoes  them  all! 

O'er  such  a  sleep  the  enamoured  minstrel  hung. 
Stole  one  soft  kiss,  but  still  she  sounder  fell ; 
The  half-formed  sentence  died  upon  her  tongue ; 
'Twas through  her  sleep  she  spoke! — Pray  was  it  well, 
Molesting  helpless  maiden  in  the  dell. 
On  sweet  restoring  slumber  so  intent  1 
Our  minstrel  framed  resolve  I  joy  to  tell — 
'Twas,  not  to  harm  that  beauteous  innocent. 
For  no  delight,  nor  joy,  that  fancy  might  present. 

When  at  the  ferry,  silent  long  they  stood. 

And  eyed  the  red  beam  on  the  pool  that  lay. 

Or  baseless  shadow  of  the  waving  wood — 

That  lonely  spot,  upon  the  banks  of  Tay, 

Still  bears  the  maiden's  name,  and  shall  for  aye — 

Warm  was  the  parting  sigh  their  bosoms  drew; 

For  sure,  the  joys  of  that  enchanting  day, 

'Twas  worth  an  age  of  sorrow  to  renew : 

Then,  glancing  oft  behind,  they  sped  along  the  dew. 

Oft  did  Eincraigy's  wayward  humour  keep 

The  hamlet  and  the  hall  in  teazing  broil; 

But  hia  reproaches  never  cut  so  deep 

As  when,  that  eve,  he  ceased  his  rural  toil. 

He  learned  the  truth,  and  raised  such  grievous  coil. 

That  even  the  dame  in  rage  gave  up  defence; 

The  lovely  cause  of  all  the  wild  turmoil 


Sat  in  a  comer,  grieved  for  her  offence. 
Offering  no  urgent  plea,  nor  any  false  pretence. 

When  summer  suns  around  the  zenith  glow. 
Nature  is  gaudy,  frolicsome,  and  boon ; 
But  when  September  breezes  cease  to  blow, 
And  twilight  steals  beneath  the  broadened  moon, 
How  changed  the  scene! — the  yearns  resplendent 

noon 
Is  long  gone  past,  and  all  is  mildly  still; 
Sedateness  settles  on  the  dale  and  doone; 
Wan  is  the  floweret  by  the  mountain  rill, 
And  a  pale  boding  look  sits  solemn  on  the  hill. 

More  changed  than  all  the  mien  of  Ila  Moore; 

Scarce  could  you  trow  the  self -same  soul  within : 

The  buxom  lass  that  loved  the  revel  hour. 

That  laughed  at  all,  and  grieved  for  nought  but  sin^ 

Steals  from  her  darling  frolic,  jest  and  din. 

And  sits  alone  beneath  the  fading  tree : 

Upon  her  bosom  leans  her  dimpled  chin. 

Her  moistened  eye  fixed  moveless  on  the  lea. 

Or  vagrant  tiny  moth  that  sojourned  on  her  knee. 

Her  songs,  that  erst  did  scarcely  maid  become. 
So  framed  they  were  of  blandishment  and  jest, 
Were  changed  into  a  soft  unmeaning  hum, 
A  sickly  melody,  yet  unexpressed. 
At  tale  of  pity  throbbed  her  ardent  breast; 
The  tear  was  ready  for  mishap  or  joy ; 
And  well  she  loved  in  evening  grove  to  rest. 
To  tender  Heaven  her  vow  without  annoy. 
Indulging  secret  thought — a  thought  that  did  not 
cloy. 

The  dame  perceived  the  maiden's  altered  mood; 
A  dame  of  keen  distinguishment  was  she  I 
And  oh,  her  measures  were  most  wondrous  shrewd, 
And  deeply  schemed,  as  woman's  needs  must  be. 
Though  all  the  world  with  little  toil  could  see 
Her  latent  purposes  from  first  to  last 
An  ancient  friar,  who  shrived  the  family. 
She  called  into  her  chamber — barred  it  fast. 
That  listener  might  not  hear  the  important  words 
that  past. 

**  Father,  you  marked  the  gallant  minstrel  youth 

Who  lately  to  the  forest  passed  this  way ; 

I  ween,  he  proffer  made  of  hand  and  troth 

To  our  own  child,  and  hardly  would  take  nay. 

Put  on  thy  humble  cowl  and  frock  of  gray ; 

Thy  order  and  array  thy  warrant  be; 

And  watch  the  royal  tent  at  close  of  day, 

It  stands  in  glen  below  the  wells  of  Dee; 

Note  all  entreatment  there,  and  bring  the  truth  tome. 

"  Young  Mador  of  the  Moor,  thou  know'st  him  well ; 
Mark  thou  what  rank  he  holds,  and  mark  aright. 
If  with  the  squires  or  vulgar  grooms  he  dwell : 
If  in  the  outer  tent  he  sleeps  by  night. 
Regard  him  not,  nor  wait  the  morning  light; 
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But  if  with  ntjBll;  or  kuighlbood  «et. 
Beckon  him  torth,  in  aeenung  aerioua  plight. 
And  wj,  ahat  moat  will  his  impalicoce  wh«t, 
Tbkt  Tor  hi*  uke  «ame  cheeki  an  cTer,  erer  «et '." 

Neit  morn,  while  yet  the  eutem  mountUDB  thrcr 

Their  giint  dudowa  o'«r  the  ilumberiug  dale. 

Their  diu-kcned  Tergea  trembling  on  the  dew 

In  tob;  wreath,  bo  lorel;  sod  to  pale. 

The  warped  and  slender  rainbow  of  the  vale; 

Ere  beauleona  lla'a  foot  had  prest  the  floor. 

Or  her  fair  cheek  had  kissed  the  morning  gak. 

A  lirel;  rap  came  to  Kincraigy'a  door — 

There  stood  the  actire  friar,  and  Hador  of  the  Moor '. 

Well  knew  the  dame  this  «peed  betokened  good. 
But  when  she  learned  that  Hadw  coDsort  held 
With  m^eatf  and  knights  of  noblest  blood. 
One  of  the  select  number  in  the  field, 
Her  coartea;  no  blandishment  withheld. 
Fair  Ila  trembled  like  the  Mpen  bough, 
She  dreaded  passions  guidelesaly  impelled — 
'Twas  what  of  all  the  world  she  wished ;  yet  now 
A  weight  her  heart  oppressed,  she  felt  she  wist  not  how. 

Eincraigy  growled  like  hnnted  wolf  at  bay. 
And  in  his  fields  from  outrage  sought  relief; 
No  burning  fiend  whom  convent  wights  gainsay, 
No  ruthless  abbey  reave,  nor  Kanoch  thief, 
Did  ever  work  him  such  chagrin  and  grief. 
As  did  the  minstrel's  smooth  obtrusive  face, 
Albert  of  Olen,  his  kind  but  haughty  chief, 
He  saw  exposed  to  infamoaB  disgrace, 
Himself  to  \o/k  of  name,  of  honour,  and  of  place. 

Hia  rage  availed  not—each  reflective  hint 

Waa  treated  by  his  knowing  dame  with  scorn, 

Whose  every  word,  and  every  action,  went 

To  show  him  hia  discernment  waa  forlorn : 

He  knew  no  more  of  life  than  babe  unborn ! 

'Twas  well  some  could  distinguish  irho  waa  who  I 

Kincraigj's  year*  were  cambered  and  outworn 

In  manful  strife  hia  mastery  lo  show, 

Though  forced  on  every  point  his  privilege  to  forego. 

The  minstret'a  table  waa  with  viands  apread, 
Hia  cup  waa  filled  though  all  the  rest  were  drj' ; 
Not  on  the  Boor  waa  made  the  minatrera  bed. 
He  got  Ihe  best  Kinorugy  could  aupply; 
While  every  day  the  former  did  outvie 


wel 

But  when  be  told  her  of  his  fixed  resolve, 

lluit,  should  they  not  in  wedlock  ties  be  bound, 

He  never  would  that  loving  breast  involve 

Id  rankling  crime,  nor  pierce  it  with  a  wound,— 

It  waa  ao  generous,  ahe  no  longer  frowned. 

But  sighing  sunk  apoD  his  manly  breast. 

Sweet  tender  aei '.  with  anares  encompaaaed  round. 

On  othera  bang  thy  comfortu  and  thy  rest; 

Child  of  dependence  bom,  and  failings  unconfeil '. 

At  eve  they  leaned  upon  the  flowery  swaid. 
On  faiiy  mound  that  overlooks  the  Tay ; 
.Vnd  in  the  greenwood  bowers  of  sweet  Kinnainl 
They  sought  a  refuge  from  the  noontide  ray. 
In  bowers  that  scarce  received  the  light  of  day. 
Far,  tax  below  a  rock's  stupendous  pile. 
In  raptoTO  of  the  purest  love  they  lay, 
While  tender  tale  would  intervals  beguile — 
Woe  to  the  venal  friar,  won  to  religious  wile  I 

If  pure  and  fuU  terrestrial  bliss  may  be. 

And  human  imperfection  that  enjoy, 

Those  twain,  beneath  the  deep  embowering  tree, 

Bathed  in  that  perfect  bliaa  without  alloy. 

But  pasdoo's  flame  will  passion's  self  destroy, 

Snch  imperfections  round  onr  nature  lower; 

No  bliss  is  ours,  that  others  mayn't  annoy : 

So  happ'd  it  to  Kincraigy's  beauteous  flower, 

And  eke  her  gallant  gay,  young  Hador  of  the  Moor. 

Albert  of  Olen,  o'er  hia  betrothed  bride 

Kept  jealous  eye,  and  oft  annoted  came; 

He  saw  the  minstrel  ever  by  her  side, 

And  how  his  presence  flushed  the  bustling  dame. 

Enraged  at  such  a  fond  ungrateful  flame. 

One  eve  be  caught  them  locked  in  fond  embrace ; 

And,  bent  his  amorous  rival's  pride  to  tame, 

B<^:an  with  sandalled  foot,  and  heavy  mace, 

To  work  the  minstrel  woe,  and  very  deep  di^race. 

Few  and  nnpolished  were  the  words  that  pawed; 
Hard  was  the  struggle  and  infuriate  grasp; 
But  Mador  of  the  Moor,  o'erbome  at  last. 
Beneath  hia  rival's  frame  he^n  to  gasp; 
His  slender  nape  was  locked  in  keyless  hasp; 
A  maid's  eiertion  saved  him  as  before — 
Her  willing  fingers  made  the  hands  anctaip 
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And  well  it  proTed  for  him ! — At  woman's  schemes 

And  deep-laid  policy  the  jeer  is  due; 

But  for  resouroe  and  courage  in  eztremeSi 

For  prompt  expedient  and  affection  true. 

Distrust  her  not ; — even  though  her  means  are  few, 

She  will  defeat  the  utmost  powers  of  man; 

In  strait,  she  never  vet  distinction  drew 

'Twizt  right  and  wrongi  nor  squeamishly  began 

To  calculate^  or  weigh,  save  how  to  gain  her  pkn. 


Albert  of  Glen  with  twenty  warriors  came, 
Beset  Kincraigy's  hall,  and  searched  it  through ; 
Like  the  chafed  ocean  stormed  the  flustered  dame>- 
Of  Mador's  hasty  flight  she  did  not  know. 
Eancraigy  hoped  they  would  the  wight  undo; 
In  bis  malicious  grin  was  joyance  seen. 
Albert  Ib  baulked  of  sweet  revenge,  and  now 
Blazes  outright  a  chieftain's  fimothered  spleen ; 
And  Mador^s  lost  and  gone,  as  if  he  ne'er  had  been. 


CANTO   THIRn 


ABaQMRNT. 

0  walj,  walj,  bat  k»Te  be  bonnie, 
A  little  while  when  it  is  new  I 

Bat  when  'tis  old  it  waxes  oold. 
An*  fades  away  like  morning  den. 

Bat  had  I  wirt  bafom  I  kiMod, 
That  loTe  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 

1  had  locked  my  heart  in  a  case  o*  gowd, 
An*  pinned  it  wi*  a  siller  pin. 

What  art  thou,  Love  1  or  who  may  thee  define  ? 
Where  lies. thy  bourne  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ? 
No  sceptre,  graved  by  Reason's  hand,  is  thine, 
Child  of  the  moistened  eye  and  burning  brain, 
Of  glowing  fancy,  and  the  fervid  vein. 
That  soft  on  bed  of  roses  loves  to  rest, 
And  crop  the  flower  where  lurks  the  deadly  bane : 
Oh,  many  a  thorn  those  dear  delights  invest, 
Child  of  the  rosy  cheek,  and  heaving  snow-white 
breast! 

Thou  art  the  genial  balm  of  virtuous  youth. 

And  point'st  where  Honour  waves  her  wreath  on  high  ; 

Like  the  sweet  breeze  that  wanders  from  the  south. 

Thou  breath'st  upon  the  soul,  where  embryos  lie 

Of  new  delights,  the  treasures  of  the  sky. 

Who  knows  thy  trembling  watch  in  bower  of  even, 

Thy  earliest  grateful  tear,  and  melting  sigh  ] 

Oh,  never  was  to  yearning  mortal  given 

So  dear  delights  as  thine,  thou  habitant  of  heaven  ! 

Woe  that  thy  regal  sway,  so  framed  to  please. 
Should  ever  from  usurper  meet  control; 
That  ever  shrivelled  wealth,  or  gray  disease. 
Should  mar  the  grateful  concord  of  the  soul: 
That  bloated  sediment  of  crazing  bowl 
Should  crop  thy  blossoms  which  untasted  die ; 
Or  that  the  blistering  phrase  of  babbler  foul 
Should  e'er  profane  thy  altars,  framed  to  lie 
Veiled  from  all  heaven  and  earth,  save  silent  Fancy's 
eye! 

Oh,  I  will  worship  even  before  thy  bust, 

When  my  dimmed  eye  no  more  thy  smile  can  sec ! 

While  this  deserted  bosom  beats,  it  must 


Still  beat  in  unison  with  hope  and  thee: 

For  I  have  wept  o'er  perished  ecstasy, 

And  o'er  the  fall  of  beauty's  early  prime; 

But  I  will  dream  of  new  delights  to  be. 

When  moon  and  stars  have  ceased  their  range  sublime, 

And  angels  rung  the  knell  of  all-consuming  Time. 

Then  speed,  thou  g^reat  coeval  of  the  sun ; 
Thy  world  with  flowers  and  snows  alternate  sow : 
Long  has  thy  whelming  tide  resistless  run, 
And  swelled  the  seas  of  wickedness  and  woe. 
While  moons  shall  wane,  and  mundane  oceans  flow. 
To  count  the  hours  of  thy  dominion  o'er, 
The  dyes  of  human  guilt  shall  deeper  grow, 
And  millions  sink  to  see  thy  reign  no  more : 
Haste,  haste  thy  guilty  course  to  yon  eternal  shore! 

Cease,  thou  wild  Muse,  thy  vague  unbodied  lay : 

What  boots  these  wanderings  from  thy  onward  tale  ? 

I  know  thee  well !  when  once  thou  fliest  astray. 

To  lure  thee  back  no  soothing  can  avail. 

Thou  lov'st  amid  the  burning  stars  to  sail. 

Or  sing  with  sea-maids  down  the  coral  deep; 

The  groves  of  visionary  worlds  to  hail; 

In  moonlight  dells  thy  faiiy  rites  to  keep, 

Or  through  the  wilderness  on  booming  pinion  sweep. 

Wilt  thou  not  stoop,  where  beauty  sits  forlorn. 

Trembling  at  symptoms  of  approaching  woe  1 

Where  lovely  Ila,  by  the  aged  thorn. 

Notes  what  she  scarce  dare  trust  her  heart  to  know  1 

Mark  how  her  cheek's  new  roses  come  and  goi 

Has  Mador  dared  his  virtuous  vow  to  break? 

It  cannot  be ; — we  may  not  deem  it  so; 

Spare  the  ungrateful  thought,  for  mercy's  sake  ! 

Alas !  man  still  is  man-*— And  woman — ah,  how  weak ! 

Why  do  the  maidens  of  the  strath  rejoice, 

And  lilt  with  meaning  gesture  on  the  loan  ? 

Why  do  they  smirk,  and  talk  with  giggling  voice 

Of  laces,  and  of  stays ;  and  thereupon 

Hang  many  a  fruitful  jest  1 — Ah !  is  there  none 

The  truth  to  pledge,  and  prove  the  nuptial  vow  ? 

Alas !  the  friar  on  pilgrimage  is  gone; 

Mador  is  lost — none  else  the  secret  knew. 

And  all  is  deemed  pretext  assumptive  and  untrue. 
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Slander  preYtik,  to  woman's  longing  mind 
Sweet  aa  the  April  bloteom  to  the  bee; 
Her  meal  that  never  palls,  but  leaves  behind 
An  appetite  still  yearning  food  to  see. 
Kincraigy's  dame  of  perspicacity 
Sees  nought  at  all  amiss,  but  flounces  on ; 
Her  brawling  humour  shows  increased  to  be ; 
Much  does  she  speak,  in  loud  and  grumbling  tone, 
Nor  time  takes  to  reflect,  nor  even  a  prayer  to  con. 

The  ii\}ured  Albert  timely  sent  command 

That  pierced  Kincraigy  to  the  inmost  soul, 

To  drive  his  worthless  daughter  from  the  land, 

Or  forthwith  yield,  of  goods  and  gear,  the  whole. 

Alternative  severe  t — ^no  tale  of  dole 

The  chief  would  hear,  on  full  revenge  intent. 

The  good  sagacious  dame,  in  murmuring  growl. 

Proposed  to  drive  her  forth  incontinent. 

For  she  deserved  it  all,  and  Albert  might  relent 

''  She  is  to  blame,"  Kincraigy  made  reply, 
**  And  may  deserve  so  hard  a  guerdon  well; 
But  so  dost  thou,  and  haply  I  may  try 
That  last  expedient  with  a  shrew  so  fell; 
But  when  I  do,  no  man  shall  me  compel : 
For  thy  own  good,  to  poverty  I  yield; 
My  child  is  still  my  own,  and  shall  not  tell 
At  Heaven's  high  bar,  that  I,  her  only  shield, 
For  blame  that  was  not  hers,  expelled  her  to  the  field. 

Kincraigy  leaves  his  ancient  home  with  tears. 
And  sits  in  lowly  cot  without  a  name; 
No  angry  word  from  him  his  daughter  hears, 
But  oh!  how  pined  the  much -degraded  dame! 
Plaint  followed  plaint,  and  blame  was  eked  to  blame. 
Her  muster-roll  of  grievances  how  long ! 
She  mentions  not  her  darling  minstrel's  fame. 
His  spotless  honour,  nor  affection  strong, 
But  to  her  weeping  child  imputes  each  grievous 
wrong. 

Concealed  within  the  cot's  sequestered  nook 
Where  fire  had  never  beamed  the  gloom  to  cheer, 
Young  Ila  Moore  is  doomed  her  woes  to  brook. 
And  every  query  's  answered  by  a  tear. 
What  mean  those  tiny  robes,  concealed  with  fear  ? 
These  clothes,  dear  maid,  are  all  unmeet  for  thee; 
Are  all  unfitting  human  thing  to  wear. 
Save  noble  infant  on  his  nurse's  knee, — 
Yet  them  thou  dost  survey,  and  weep  when  none 
can  see. 

0  maiden  of  the  bright  and  melting  eye. 
Of  the  soft  velvet  cheek  and  balmy  breath, 
Whose  lips  the  coral's  deepest  tints  outvie. 
Thy  bosom  fairer  than  the  winter  wreath! 
Before  thou  yield'st  those  lips  of  simple  faith, 
Or  giv'st  that  heaving  breast  to  love's  caress, 
Oh,  look  beyond! — the  sweet  luxuriant  path 
May  lead  thee  into  labyrinth  of  distress : 
Think  of  this  comely  May,  nor  deem  thy  danger  less. 


Blame  not  the  bard,  who  yearns  thy  peace  to  save ; 

Who  fain  would  see  thy  virtuous  worth  excel 

Thy  beauty,  and  thy  purity  engrave 

Where  time  may  scarce  the  lines  of  life  cancel. 

Deem  not  he  on  thy  foibles  lists  to  dwell, 

Thy  failings,  or  the  dangers  thee  belay; 

'Tis  all  to  caution  thee,  and  warn  thee  well 

Wipe  but  thy  little  stains  of  love  away 

And  thou  art  goodness  all,  and  pure  as  bloom  of  May. 

To  give  thy  secret  ear  to  lover's  tale. 
Or  cast  approving  glance,  is  kindly  done; 
But,  ere  thy  soul  the  darling  sweets  inhale, 
Mark  out  the  bourn — nor  farther  be  thou  won. 
Eventful  is  the  sequel  once  begun. 
And  all  delusive  sweets  that  onward  lie : 
i  Think  of  the  inmost  nook  of  cottage  lone, 
^  Of  the  blenched  cheek,  the  bleared  and  swimming 

eye. 
And  how  'twill  thee  become,  the  unsainted  lullaby! 

'Tis  done,  and  Shame  his  masterpieoe  hath  wrought: 

Why  should  the  laws  of  God  and  man  combine 

To  sear  the  heart  with  keenest  sorrows  fraught. 

And  every  blush  and  every  tear  enshrine 

In  brazen  tomb  of  punishment  malign  1 

The  gentle  sufferer  beacon  stands  to  scorn ; 

Kincraigy's  dame  is  sunk  in  woes  condign; 

A  helpless  minstrel  to  her  house  is  bom, 

A  grandson  hale  and  fair,  and  comely  as  the  mom. 

Poor  child  of  shame!  thy  fortune  to  divine 
Would  conjure  up  the  scenes  of  future  pain; 
No  father's  house,  nor  shielding  arm  is  thine; 
No  banquet  hails  thee,  stranger  of  disdain. 
A  lowly  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain 
Hides  thy  young  weetless  head,  unwelcome  guest; 
And  thy  unholy  frame  must  long  remain 
Unhouselled,  and  by  churchman's  tongue  unblest ; 
Yet  peaceful  is  thy  sleep,  cradled  on  guileless  breast. 

Hard  works  Kincraigy  'mid  his  woodland  reign, 
And  boasts  his  earnings  to  his  flustered  dame; 
Seemed  as  unknowing  the  event  of  pain. 
Nor  once  by  him  is  named  his  daughter's  name. 
Till  ardent  matron  of  the  hamlet  came. 
And  brought  the  child  abrapt  his  eye  before : 
He  saw  the  guiltless  his  protection  claim. 
With  little  arms  outstretched  seemed  to  implore — 
He  kissed  the  babe  and  wept,  then  hasted  to  the 
door. 

But  oh,  Kincraigy's  dame  is  warped  in  dread! 
The  days  of  Heaven's  forbearance  are  outgone. 
And  round  the  unchristened  babe's  unholy  bed 
No  guardian  spirits  watch  at  midnight  lone; 
Well  to  malignant  elves  the  same  was  known- 
There  slept  the  babe,  to  them  an  easy  prey. 
Oh!  every  nightly  busz  or  distant  moan 
Drove  the  poor  dame's  unrooted  wits  away; 
Her  terror  'twss  by  night,  her  thought  and  pnyer 
by  day. 
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Still  waxed  her  dread,  for  ah!  too  well  she  knew 
Her  floor^  o'enught,  had  frames  anearthly  borne; 
Aronnd  her  cot,  the  giggling  fairies  flew. 
And  all  arrangement  altered  ere  the  morn. 
At  eye,  the  candle  of  its  beams  was  shorn. 
While  a  blue  halo  round  the  flame  would  play ; 
And  she  ooald  hear  the  fairies'  fitful  horn 
Ring  in  her  ears  an  eldritch  roundelay. 
When  eveiy  eye  was  shut,  and  her*s  all  wakeful  lay. 

And  many  a  private  mark  the  infant  bore. 
Surveyed  each  mom  with  dread  which  none  can  tell, 
Lest  the  real  child  was  borne  to  downward  shore. 
And  in  his  stead,  and  form,  by  faiiy  spell, 
Some  froward  elfin  child,  deformed  and  fell: 
Oh,  how  her  troubled  breast  with  horror  shook. 
Lest  thing  from  confines  of  the  lower  hell 
Might  sit  upon  her  knee  and  on  her  look ! — 
'Twas  more  than  her  weak  mind  and  fading  form 
could  brook. 

Sweet  Ila  Moore  had  borne  the  world's  revile 
With  meekness,  and  with  warm  repentant  t'Cars ; 
At  church  anathemas  she  well  could  smile. 
And  silent  oft  of  faithless  man  she  hears. 
But  now  a  kind  mi^udging  parent's  fean 
Oppressed  her  heart — her  father  too  would  sigh 
O'er  the  unrighteous  babe,  whose  early  yeai's 
Excluded  were  from  saints'  society ; 
Disowned  by  God  and  man,  an  heathen  he  might  die. 

Forthwith  she  tried  a  letter  to  indite. 
To  rouse  the  faithless  Mador's  dormant  flame : 
Her  soul  was  racked  with  feelings  opposite; 
She  found  no  words  proportioned  to  his  blame. 
At  memory's  page  her  blushes  went  and  came ; 
And  aye  she  stooped  and  o'er  the  cradle  hung. 
Called  her  loved  infant  by  his  father's  name, 
Then  framed  a  little  lay,  and  thus  she  sung — 
**  Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young. 


"  Be  still,  my  babe,  be  still! — the  die  is  cast; 
Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  me; 
Thy  mother's  spring  was  clouded  and  o'erpast 
Erewhile  the  blossom  opened  on  the  tree. 
But  I  will  nurse  thee  kindly  on  my  knee. 
In  spite  of  every  taunt  and  jeering  tongue; 
Oh,  thy  sweet  «ye  will  melt  my  wrongs  to  see. 
And  thy  kind  little  heart  with  grief  be  wrung! 
Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young. 

"  If  haggard  poverty  should  overtake, 
And  threat  our  onward  journey  to  forelay, 
For  thee  I'll  pull  the  berries  of  the  brake, 
Wake  half  the  night,  and  toil  the  live-long  day; 
And  when  proud  manhood  o'er  thy  brow  shall  play. 
For  me  thy  bow  in  forest  shall  be  strung  : 
The  memory  of  my  errors  shall  decay, 
And  of  the  song  of  shame  I  oft  have  sung, 
Of  father  far  away,  and  mother  all  too  young  t 

"  But  oh!  when  mellowed  lustre  gilds  thine  eye. 
And  love's  soft  passion  thrills  thy  youthful  frame, 
Let  this  memorial  bear  thy  mind  on  high 
Above  the  guilty  and  regretful  flame ; 
The  mildew  of  the  soul,  the  mark  of  shame; 
Think  of  the  fruit  before  the  bloom  that  sprung. 
When  in  the  twilight  bower  with  beauteous  dame. 
Let  this  unbreathed  lay  hang  on  thy  tongue — 
Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young." 

When  days  and  nights  a  stained  scroll  had  seen 
Beneath  young  Ila  Moore's  betrothed  eye; 
When  many  a  tear  had  dropt  the  lines  between, 
When  dim  the  page  with  many  a  burning  sigh, 
A  boy  is  charged  to  Scotland's  court  to  hie. 
The  pledge  to  bear,  nor  leave  the  minstrel's  door 
Till  answer  came.     Alas,  nor  low,  nor  high. 
Porter  nor  groom,  nor  warder  of  the  tower. 
Had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Mador  of  the  Moor. 


CANTO  fourth: 


ARGUMENT, 

Did  7e  nevtr  hear  o'  the  pulr  aold  man. 
That  doaghtna  liTe,  and  ooudna  die  ? 

Wha  spak  to  tbe  qririto  a'  night  lang. 
An'  law  the  things  we  eondna  see. 

An'  raiaed  the  haimiee  ont  o'  the  graTO? 
Oh  bat  a  waaiome  nght  waa  he  I 

There  is  a  bounded  sphere,  where  human  grief 

May  all  the  energies  of  mind  benumb; 

Twixt  purpose  and  regret,  it  seeks  relief 

In  unavailing  plaint,  or  musings  dumb; 

Bui  to  o'erwhelmtng  height  when  mounts  the  sum, 

Oft,  to  itself  superior,  mind  hath  shone. 

That  broken  reed,  Dependence,  overcome  : 


Where  dwells  tbe  might  that  may  the  soul  un- 
throne, 

Whose  proud  resolve  is  moored  on  its  own  powers 
alone  1 

Why  is  young  Ila  dight  in  robes  so  gay. 
Her  hue  more  lovely  than  the  gold  refined  \ 
Why  bears  she  to  the  southern  vales  away. 
And  leaves  the  woody  banks  of  Tay  behind. 
Her  beauteous  boy  well  wrapt  from  sun  and  wind 
In  mantle  spangled  like  the  heath  in  flower] — 
Ah!  she  is  gone  her  wandering  love  to  find. 
In  court  or  camp,  in  hall  or  lady's  bower. 
Resolved  to  die,  or  find  young  Mador  of  the  Moor. 

Had  she  not  cause  to  weep  her  piteous  plight. 
In  the  wide  world  unfriended  thus  to  be, 
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A  babe  nnweaned,  companion  of  her  flight  1 
She  did  not  weep;  her  spiritB  bounded  freej 
And,  all  indignant  that  her  injury 
Moved  no  congenial  feeling  on  her  side. 
With  robe  of  green,  upfolded  to  her  knee» 
And  light  nnaandalled  foot,  o'er  wastes  so  wide 
She  journeyed  far  away,  with  Heaven  alone  to  g^ide. 

She  had  not  traversed  far  the  woods  of  Bran, 
Nor  of  her  native  hills  had  lost  the  view. 
Where  oft,  on  maidhood's  lightsome  foot,  she  ran, 
Pilfering  the  rock -rose  and  the  harebell  blue. 
Or  moorland  berries  bathed  in  autumn  dew. 
When,  startled,  she  beheld  a  palmer  gray 
Rise  from  beneath  a  lonely  ronkled  yew, 
Where  he  had  prostrate  lain  since  dawn  of  day. 
Who  proffered  her  his  hand,  companion  of  her  way. 

He  seemed  familiar  with  her  wrongs  and  aim ; 

Full  oft  she  viewed  his  face,  if  she  might  see 

Some  feature  there  that  might  acquaintance  claim — 

It  wore  the  mysteries  of  eternity! 

That  face  was  mild  as  face  of  age  could  be. 

Yet  something  there  'twas  dread  to  look  upon; 

A  mien  between  profound  and  vacancy, 

Bewraying  thought  to  mortal  man  unknown. 

Or  soul  abstract  from  sense,  with  feelings  all  its  own. 

She  marvelled  much  to  hear,  as  on  they  went. 
His  heavenly  converse  and  his  sage  replies; 
But  marked  him  oft  regard  with  fond  intent 
Things  all  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 
The  light-winged  winds  that  flaunted  through  the 

skies. 
Spoke  in  small  voices,  like  the  elfin's  tongue ; 
From  welling  fountains  harmonies  would  risev 
Like  song  of  lark  high  in  the  rainbow  hung ; — 
Seemed  as  if  distant  hymns  of  other  worlds  they 

sung. 

In  pleasing  dread  she  sojourned  by  his  side. 

Nor  durst  she  his  companionship  forego; 

But  either  fear  her  faculties  belied; 

Else  speech  was  whispered  from  the  earth  below, 

And  elemental  convene  round  did  flow : 

The  stranger  answered  oft  in  varied  tone; 

Then  he  would  smile,  and  chide  she  knew  not  who. 

Seemed  as  to  him  each  herald  cloud  was  known. 

That  crept  along  the  hill,  or  sailed  the  starry  zone. 

"  Oive  me  thy  child,  fair  dame,"  he  said,  and  smiled, 
Clasping  hia  arms  around  the  comely  boy ; 
"Give  me  the  child,  thy  youth  is  sorely  toiled. 
And  I  will  bear  him  half  the  way  with  joy." 
She  loosed  her  hold,  unwilling  to  seem  coy ; 
Scarce  was  the  timid  act  of  sufferance  done, 
Ere  wild  ideas  wrought  her  sore  annoy. 
That  elfin  king  the  unchristened  babe  had  won : 
Deep  in  her  heart  she  prayed  that  Qod  would  save 
her  aon ! 


She  looked  each  moment  when  the  old  man's  fbnn 
Would  change  to  something  of  unearthly  guise; 
She  looked  each  moment  when  the  thunder-stonn 
Would  roll  in  folded  sulphur  from  the  skies. 
And  snatch  them  from  her  terror-darkened  eyes. 
She  followed  nigh,  enfeebled  with  affright. 
And  saw  her  boy,  in  roguish  playful  .wise. 
Pulling  the  old  man's  beard  with  all  his  might,— 
The  change  to  him  was  fraught  with  new  and  lagh 
delight 

Her  heart  was  quieted,  but  ill  at  rest, 
And  gave  unwonted  thoughts  a  teeming  birth 
Of  this  most  reverend  and  mysterious  guest. 
Who  scarcely  seemed  an  habitant  of  earth. 
The  day  was  wearing  late,  no  friendly  hearth 
Was  nigh,  where  converse  might  the  time  betray; 
The  storm  was  hanging  on  the  mountain  swarth 
Condense  and  gloomy,  threatening  sore  disauy 
To  wanderer  of  the  hills,  on  roug^  and  patUcsB  way. 

A  darksome  sheiling,  westward  on  the  waste. 
Stood  like  a  lonely  hermit  of  the  glen ; 
A  small  green  sward  its  bastioned  walls  embraced, 
Kything  right  simply  sweet  to  human  ken. 
On  tiny  path,  unmarked  by  steps  of  men : 
To  that  they  turned  in  hopes  of  welcome  meet; 
'Twas  only  then  the  grovelling  badger's  den; 
Damp  was  its  floor  untrodc  by  human  feet. 
And  cold,  oold  lay  the  hearth,  nncheered  by  kindly 
heat. 

The  marten,  from  his  vault  beneath  the  wall. 
Peeped  forth  with  fiend -like  eye  and  fetid  breath; 
They  heard  the  young  brock's  whining  hunger-call. 
And  the  grim  polecat's  grinding  voice  beneath. 
The  merlin  from  his  raftered  home  in  wrath. 
Flitted  with  flapping  wing  and  eldritch  scream; 
No  downward  sepulchre,  nor  vault  of  death. 
Did  ever  deed  of  horror  more  beseem ; 
'Twas  like  some  rueful  cave  seen  in  pertnri>ed  dream. 

The  stonn  was  on,  and  darkening  still  bdund. 
Alternate  rushed  the  rain  and  rattling  hail ; 
In  deepened  breathings  sighed  the  cumbered  wind; 
Played  the  swift  gleam  along  the  boreal  pale, 
WhUe  distant  thunder  murmured  o'er  the  gale: 
Far  Qp  the  incumbent  doud  its  voice  began. 
Then,  like  resistless  angel,  bound  to  scale 
The  southern  heaven,  along  the  void  it  ran. 
Booming,  in  wrathful  tone,  vengeance  on  sinful  man. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  portentous  hour: 

A  mute  astonishment  and  torpid  dread 

Had  settled  on  the  soul  of  Ha  Mo<»e ; 

In  whispered  prayers,  of  Heaven  she  sought  remede: 

For  well  she  knew,  that  He,  who  deigned  to  feed 

The  plumeless  sea-bird  on  the  stormy  mun. 

The  raven,  and  the  osprey's  orphan  breed. 

To  save  an  iigured  heart  would  not  disdain. 

Nor  leave  the  souls  he  made  to  sorrow  and  to  pain. 
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Kigh  and  more  nigh  the  rolling  thunder  came, 
Muffled  in  moving  pall  of  midnight  hue; 
Fiercer  and  fiercer  burst  the  flakes  of  flame 
From  out  the  foige  of  heaven  in  burning  blue. 
They  split  the  yawning  cloud,  and  downward  flew; 
Before  their  wrath  the  solid  hill  was  riven; 
Sdme  in  the  lake  their  fiery  heads  imbrue. 
Its  startled  waten  to  the  sky  were  driven. 
Belching  as  if  it  mocked  the  angry  coil  of  heaven. 

O  ye,  who  mock  religion's  faded  sway, 

And  flout  the  mind  that  bows  to  Heaven's  decree. 

Think  of  the  fortitude  of  that  fair  May, 

Her  simple  youth,  in  such  a  place  to  be. 

In  such  a  night,  and  in  such  company, — 

With  guest  the  weened  not  man  of  woman  bom, 

A  babe  nnblest  upon  her  youthful  knee ! 

Had  she  not  cause  to  deem  her  case  forlorn  1 

No!  trusting  to  her  God,  she  calmly  waited  mom. 

The  palmer  did  no  sign  of  fear  bewray. 
But  raised  a  fire  with  well-accustomed  hand. 
Smiled  at  the  thunder's  break  and  startling  bray, 
The  chilly  hail-shower  and  the  whizzing  brand, 
In  wild  turmoil  that  vollied  o'er  the  land. 
Then  he  would  mutter  prayer  or  rite  of  sin ; 
Then  prattle  to  the  child  in  language  bland ; 
While  the  fond  mother  groaned  in  heart  ?rithin, 
Lest  at  the  turn  of  night  the  fiends  her  babe  might 
win. 

The  palmer,  for  his  helpless  partners,  made 
A  bed  of  flowery  heath  and  rushes  green; 
Then  o'er  the  twain  his  mantle  kindly  spread. 
And  bade  them  sleep  secure,  though  lodged  so  mean; 
For  near  that  lowly  couch,  by  them  unseen. 
There  stood  a  form  familiar  to  his  eye, 
Whoae  look  was  marked  with  dignity  serene. 
To  ward  the  freakish  fays  that  lingered  nigh. 
Who  seemed  on  evil  bent — ^he  saw  not,  knew  not  why. 

The  palmer  watched  beside  the  hissing  flame. 
The  mother  clasped  her  child  in  silence  deep; 
That  speech  of  mystery  thriUed  her  ardent  frame, 
For  why  1 — she  knew  the  fays  their  wake  did  keep 
To  reave  her  child  if  she  should  yield  to  sleep ! 
Ko  sleep  she  knew — if  woman's  word  is  aught — 
But,  venturing  o'er  her  coverlet  to  peep, 
Whether  through  glamour  or  bewildered  thought, 
She  there  beheld  a  scene  with  awful  wonder  fraught 

From  every  crevice  of  the  wall  there  looked 
Small  elvish  faces  of  malignity ; 
And  oh,  their  gleaming  eyes  could  ill  be  brooked, 
All  bent  upon  the  babe  that  slumbered  by ! 
Beady  they  seemed  upon  their  prey  to  fly, 
And  oft  they  sprang,  or  stole  with  wary  tread; 
But  o'er  the  couch  a  form  of  majesty 
Stood  all  serene,  whose  eye  the  spirits  fled, 
Waring  the  golden  wand  she  waved  around  the  bed. 


The  palmer  saw— and,  as  the  damsel  thought. 
Joyed  that  the  assailing  spirits  were  outdone : 
Still  waxed  their  number,  still  they  fiercer  fought, 
Till  the  last  lingering  sand  of  night  was  run ; 
Till  the  red  star  the  gate  of  heaven  had  won. 
And  woke  the  dreaming  eagle's  lordly  bay. 
And  heath-cock's  larum  on  the  moorland  dun; 
Then  did  they  shrink,  and  vanish  from  the  fray, 
Far  from  the  eye  of  Mom,  on  downward  paths  away. 

Spent  was  the  night,  and  the  old  reverend  sire 
Had  never  closed  his  eyes,  but  watched  and  wept. 
Muttering  low  vespers  o'er  his  feeble  fire, 
Or,  all  intent,  a  watchful  silence  kept 
Now  o'er  his  silver  beard  the  round  tear  dripped, 
Aside  his  oowl  with  hurried  hand  he  flung. 
Wiped  his  high  brow,  and  cheek  with  sorrow  stepped. 
Then,  with  an  upcast  eye  and  tremulous  tongue, 
Unto  the  Ood  of  Life  this  matin  hymn  he  sung. 

S^£  palmer's  Pimxtng  flsntn. 

Lauded  be  thy  name  for  ever, 
Thou,  of  life  the  guard  and  giver! 
Thou  canst  guard  thy  creatures  sleeping. 
Heal  the  heart  long  broke  with  weeping. 
Rule  the  ouphes  and  elves  at  will. 
That  vex  the  air  or  haunt  the  hill. 
And  all  the  fuiy  subject  keep 
Of  boiling  doud  and  chafed  deep: 
I  have  seen,  and  well  I  know  it; 
Thou  hast  done,  and  thou  wilt  do  it 
Ood  of  stillness  and  of  motion. 
Of  the  rainbow  and  the  ocean. 
Of  the  mountain,  rock,  and  river. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  for  ever! 

I  have  seen  thy  wondrous  might. 
Through  the  shadows  of  this  night; 
Thou,  who  slumber'st  not  nor  sleepest. 
Blest  are  they  thou  kindly  keepest; 
Spirits  from  the  ocean  under. 
Liquid  flame,  and  levelled  thunder. 
Need  not  waken  nor  alarm  them — 
All  combined  they  cannot  harm  them. 
God  of  evening's  yellow  ray, 
God  of  yonder  dawning  day 
That  rises  from  the  distant  sea 
Like  breathings  of  eternity ; 
Thine  the  flaming  sphere  of  light. 
Thine  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Thine  are  all  the  gems  of  even, 
God  of  angels,  God  of  heaven. 
God  of  life  that  fade  shall  never. 
Glory  to  thy  name  for  ever ! 


That  little  song  of  rapt  devotion  fell 
Upon  a  feeling  heart,  to  nature  trae, 
So  soothing  sweet,  'twas  like  the  distant  swell 
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Of  senph  hymn  along  the  ralM  of  bine. 

When  first  they  ope  to  sainted  spirit's  vieir. 

That  through  the  wilds  of  space  hath  journeyed  far, 

Hoping,  yet  trembling  as  he  onirard  flew. 

Lest  Ood  the  emerald  gates  of  hearen  might  bar, 

Till  rests  the  joyous  shade  on  some  sweet  peaceful  star. 

Till  then  she  knew  not  that  the  wondrous  sage 
Was  oonversant  with  heaven,  or  fiends  of  hell ; 
Till  then  she  knew  not  that  his  reyerend  age 
Cared  of  the  Almighty  or  his  love  to  telL 
Sweet  and  untroubled  as  the  dews  that  fell 
Her  morning  slumbers  were — the  palmer  lay 
Stretched  on  the  unyielding  stone,  accustomed  well 
To  penance  dire,  and  spirits'  wild  deray : 
There  slept  they  all  in  peace  till  high  uprose  the  day. 

They  journeyed  on  by  Almond's  silver  stream. 
That  wimpled  down  a  green  untrodden  wild; 
By  turns  their  hapless  stories  were  the  theme, 
And  aye  the  listener  bore  the  pleased  child. 
The  attentive  sage  nor  chided  nor  reviled. 
When  simple  tale  of  maiden  love  she  said; 
Meek  his  reproof,  and  flowed  in  words  so  mild. 
It  tended  much  her  constancy  to  aid. 
And  cheer  her  guileless  heart  from  truth  that  never 
strayed. 

' '  Fair  dame,' '  he  said,  ' '  thou  may 'at  have  done  amias. 

And  thou  art  brought  to  poverty  and  woe; 

What  now  remains,  but  quietly  to  kisa 

The  lash  that  hangs  o'er  virtue's  overthrow? 

Be  virtue  still  thy  meed,  thy  trust,  and  know 

It  thee  befits  from  murmur  to  refrain ; 

No  plaint  of  thy  just  wounds  be  heard  to  flow. 

The  hand  that  gave  will  bind  them  up  again. 

List  my  distracting  tale,  and  blame  thy  fortune  then ! 

"I  was  the  lord  of  Stormont's  fertile  bound, 
Of  Isla's  vale,  and  Eroch's  woodland  glade  : 
I  loved — I  sighed— my  warmest  hopes  were  crowned — 
Oh,  deed  of  shame!  I  vowed,  and  I  betrayed! 
The  proud  Matilda,  now  no  longer  maid. 
Disdained  my  base  unfaithful  heart  to  move ; 
She  knew  not  to  solicit,  nor  upbraid. 
But  did  a  deed,  the  last  of  lawless  love; 
Ah!  it  hath  seared  my  soul,  that  peace  no  more  shall 
prove! 

*'  I  knew  not  all,  yet  marvelled  much  to  see 
That  scarce  a  circling  year  had  rolled  away. 
Ere  she  appeared  the  gayest  maid  to  be 
That  graced  the  hall,  or  gambolled  at  the  play. 
With  Methven's  lord  was  fixed  her  bridal  day: 
Proud  of  her  triumph,  I — the  chiefest  g^est — 
Led  her  to  church — Ah !  never  such  array 
Did  woman's  form  of  vanity  invest. 
Bright  as  the  orient  ray,  or  streamer  of  the  west. 

"Scarce  had  we  stepped  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Within  the  church-yard's  low  and  crumbling  wall. 
When,  sweet  as  sunbeam  gleaming  through  the  rain, 


We  saw  a  shining  row  of  children  small 
Fair  were  their  forms,  and  fair  their  robes  withal; 
But  oh!  each  radiant  and  unmoving  eye 
Was  fixed  on  us! — ^foiget  I  never  shall 
How  well  they  seemed  my  very  soul  to  spy. 
And  her»— the  sparkling  bride,  that  moved  so  grace- 
ful by. 

"  Proud  of  their  note,  or  charmed  with  the  sight, 

She  turned  aside  with  step  of  dignity : 

All  still  and  motionless,  they  stood  upright. 

Save  one  sweet  babe  that  slightly  bent  the  knee. 

With  such  a  smile  of  mild  benignity. 

These  eyes  shall  ne'er  such  face  again  behold! 

His  flaxen  curls  like  filmy  silk  did  flee ; 

His  tiny  form  seemed  cast  in  heavenly  mould; 

His  cheek  like  blossom  pale,  in  April  morning  cold. 

"  *  Sweet  babe,'  she  simpered,  with  affected  mien, 
'  Thou  art  a  lovely  boy;  if  thou  wert  mine, 
I'd  deck  thee  in  the  gold  and  diamonds  sheen. 
And  daily  bathe  thee  in  the  rosy  wine ; 
The  musk-rose  and  the  balmy  eglantine 
Around  thy  soft  and  silken  couch  should  play : 
How  fondly  would  these  aima  around  thee  twine! 
Asleep  or  waking,  I  would  watch  thee  aye, 
Caress  thee  all  the  night,  and  love  thee  all  the  day.* 

'"O  lady  of  the  proud  unfeeling  soul, 
'Tis  not  three  little  months  since  I  was  thine ; 
And  thou  did'st  deck  me  in  the  grave-cloth  foul. 
And  bathe  me  in  the  blood — that  blood  was  mine! 
Instead  of  damask  rose  and  ^lantine, 
The  reptile's  brood  plays  round  my  guiltless  core: 
Ah !  could'st  thou  deem  there  was  no  eye  divine. 
And  that  the  deed  would  sleep  for  evennore  ? 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  see  this  pale,  this  pleading  look 
before]' 


"That  moment  I  beheld,  beneath  mine  eye, 
A  smiling  babe,  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised; 
A  pale  and  frantic  mother  trembled  nigh — 
She  kneeled — she  seized  its  arm! — the  knife 

raised — 
'Hold,  hold! '  I  cried;  yet  motionleas  I  gazed. 

And  saw 0  God  of  heaven !  I  see  it  now : 

I  see  the  eye-beam  sink  in  deadly  haze; 
The  quivering  lip,  the  bent  and  gelid  brow — 
Oh,  I  shall  see  that  sight  in  being  yet  to  know.' 


"  To  wild  disorder  turned  the  bridal  hall ; 

Oh,  still  at  me  her  fVenzied  looks  she  threw! 

All  in  amazement  fled  the  festival. 

The  sufferer  to  the  wild  at  midnight  flew. 

Thou  found'st  me  underneath  a  lonely  yew; 

There  I  have  prayed,  and  oft  must  pray  again. 

There  ravens  fed,  and  red  the  daisies  grew. 

Yet  tJiey  were  white  I  without  a  dye  or  stain. 

The  slender  scattered  bones  there  bleached  in  the 
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Oh,  many  an  eve  she  wandered  round  the  rock, 

Tn  hopes  her  faithlesa  minstrel  to  espy; 

And  many  a  time  to  dame  and  townsman  spoke, 

With  blush  obtrusive,  and  with  question  shy  ; 

But  nor  by  name,  by  garb,  by  minstrelsy. 

Nor  strict  discernment,  could  she  Mador  find : 

Her  fond  and  ardent  hopes  began  to  die; 

In  cheerless  apathy  with  all  mankind. 

She  only  wished  to  leave  the  world  and  shame  behind. 

Loath  to  depart  and  seek  a  cheerless  home, 
Down  at  the  base  of  Strevline's  rock  she  lay; 
She  wished  her  head  laid  in  the  peaceful  tomb ; 
She  kissed  her  boy,  but  word  she  could  not  say. 
She  turned  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  act  to  pray — 
Oh,  hold  those  lips,  unused  to  give  offence  t 
That  prayer  will  rise  in  wild  impassioned  way; 
How  have  thy  woes  arisen,  and  from  whence  1 
Oh  search,  before  thou  dar'st  accuse  Omnipotence ! 

The  worthy  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  came; 
He  marked  her  beauty,  and  he  heard  her  weep. 
Silent  he  paused,  and  eyed  her  lovely  frame ; 
For  churchmen  aye  observant  eye  do  keep 
On  female  beauty:  though  devotion  deep. 
And  homilies  behove  the  holy  mood. 
From  rostrum  still  in  wily  guise  they  peep — 
For  why  1— by  them  'tis  wisely  understood. 
That  to  admire  the  chief  of  all  Heaven's  works  is 
good. 

The  abbot  ne'er  had  looked  on  face  so  meek; 
The  pleasure  that  it  gave  was  mixed  with  pain : 
He  saw  her  lift  her  full  blue  eyes  to  speak; 
She  only  sighed  and  cast  them  down  again. 
Then  viewed  her  babe,  while  tears  fell  down  like  rain, 
Wiped  her  young  cheek,  and  back  her  ringlets  threw; 
The  abbot's  honest  bosom  heaved  amain ; 
A  look  so  lovely  ne'er  had  met  his  view — 
'Twas  like  a  forest  rose,  wet  with  untimely  dew. 

Question  respectful,  and  sincere  reply. 
Brought  on  a  long  and  earnest  conference. 
The  tale  was  told  of  Nader's  perfidy 
Which  thou  hast  heard — ^but  still,  on  some  pretence 
Of  treacherous  memory,  or  lost  incidence. 
The  abbot  caused  her  tell  it  o'er  and  o'er; 
Then  did  he  stand  in  long  and  deep  suspense. 
As  bent  some  dubious  mystery  to  explore ; 
As  one  who  little  said,  but  thought  and  knew  much 
more. 

Still  did  his  eye  oppress  the  gentle  dame ; 
Not  on  her  face,  but  arm,  it  seemed  to  stay ; 
She  weened  her  boy  did  this  attention  claim. 
And  set  his  cap,  and  donned  his  overlay. 
Then  watched  the  abbot's  eye— but  not  that  way 
It  seemed  to  bend — a  trivial  ring  she  wore, 
Of  silver  framed,  neglected,  old,  and  gray. 
Warped  with  the  unknown  mysteries  of  yore; — 
Twas  on  that  ancient  ring  his  eye  directly  bore. 


"Fair  dame,"  he  said,  "  did  thy  betrayer  leave 
No  token  of  his  faith,  nor  pledge  of  love  ? 
Did  he,  Uke  knight,  no  ring  or  bracelet  give. 
Which  he  was  bound  to  challenge  or  approve?" 
Her  thought-bewildered  eyes  began  to  move 
Now  to  the  ring,  now  to  the  abbot's  face; 
Faint  recollections  o'er  their  lustre  wove 
A  still,  a  doubtful,  melancholy  grace — 
'Twas  like  an  April  sky,   which  dubious  shades 
embrace. 

She  spread  her  fair  hand  trembling  in  the  air — 
"Save  that  old  ring,  no  other  pledge  have  I; 
He  gave't  in  moment  of  distracting  care. 
When  from  my  arms  and  danger  forced  to  fly : 
Something  he  said,  but  of  what  tendency. 
Or  what  effect,  remembrance  ne'er  could  frame. 
From  the  device  I  nothing  may  imply ; 
Nor  mark  it  bears,  unless  the  moulder^s  name — 
Small  its  avail  to  me,  nor  other  pledge  I  daim." 

A  glow  of  anger  flushed  the  abbot's  face ; 
He  knew  the  old  dis-valued  ring  full  well ; 
And  much  its  owner  wished  he  to  disgrace. 
For  he  was  generous,  but  shrewdly  felL 
"I'll  find  him  out,"  he  said,  "by  search  or  Epeiil, 
If  in  fair  Scotland  he  holds  rank  or  place — 
Remain  thou  here  till  I  our  sovereign  telL" 
Then  up  the  hill  he  strode  with  hurried  pace. 
And  left  the  lovely  dame  in  sad  uncertain  case. 

Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  on  the  path  she  saw, 
That  leads  from  vale  of  Strevline  to  the  town, 
A  weary  wight  that  toward  her  did  draw. 
With  hanging  hose,  and  plaid  around  him  thrown; 
His  grizzled  locks  waved  o'er  his  cheek  so  brown ; 
She  thought  his  stoop  and  stride  too  well  she  knew: 
His  mournful  eyes  to  earth  were  fixed  down. 
Save  when  a  transient  glance  he  upward  threw 
Where  Scotland's  palace  rose,  and  her  broad  banneis 
flew. 

She  heard  him  mutter  vow  of  fell  revenge; 
Closer  to  earth  she  clung,  in  fear  and  shame. 
Resolved  nor  word  nor  look  with  him  to  change : 
But  all  unbrookable,  as  nigh  he  came. 
Her  bosom  yearned,  her  heart  was  in  a  flame : 
Feebly  she  cried,  "My  father,  turn  this  way !" 
Up  stretched  the  stranger^s  rough  uncourtly  frame — 
'Twas  old  Rincraigy,  from  the  banks  of  Tay, 
Who  stood  like  statue  grim,  in  wild  and  doubtM  way. 

That  painful  greeting  may  not  be  defined; 
Nature's  own  language  flowed  from  either  tongue; 
Nor  fell  reproach,  nor  countenance  unkind, 
With  freezing  scowl  above  their  soothings  hung: 
Both  child  and  mother  to  his  bosom  clung; 
He  wiped  her  teanr,  and  bade  from  grief  refrain; 
"Thou  art  my  child,  and  then  hast  sufiered  wrong- 
How  could'st  thou  leave  me,  prey  to  shaipest  paint 
But  I  have  found  thee  now,  we  ne'er  shall  part  again!  ** 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Is  ft  poem  of  wliich  the  title  gives  rach  magnificent 
promise,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  for  its  high 
rcTelfttions  by  the  following  homely  and  somewhat 
startling  exordium: — 


*'0f  all  the  laaaes  In  fair  Sootland, 

That  lightly  bound  o'er  miur  and  lea, 
There'B  nane  like  the  maids  of  Yarrowdale, 
j  I  WP  their  green  eoaU  tated  to  the  kfue." 

Let  ns  not  despise  the  strain,  however,  on  account  of 
the  lowly  key-note  with  which  it  commences.  We 
soon  find,  that  this  mention  of  the  high-kilted  maidens 
of  Tarrowdale  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  heroine 
of  the  tale,  Maiy  Lee  of  Carelha',  a  damsel  as  simple- 
minded,  pure,  and  beautiful,  as  "bonnie  Eilmeny'' 
herself,  but  withal  more  studious,  reflective,  and  widely 
read,  so  that  in  an  age  of  superstition — 

"  She  liaared  the  half  that  the  bedesman  laid 
Waa  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man.'* 

It  was  the  scepticism  of  an  innocent  mind  yearning 
for  a  higher  knowledge  than  she  could  discover,  and  a 
more  congenial  society  than  that  which  surrounded 
her^— a  disposition  which  in  such  an  age  brought  her 
in  fearful  proximity  to  the  statute  de  herttieis  and 
the  pile  of  martyrdom.  At  last,  her  heavenward  as- 
pirations find  their  way,  and  her  high  mystical  longings 
are  to  be  satisfied.  After  a  night  of  vigil  and  suppli- 
cation,  an  angel  form  suddenly  appears  to  her,  and 
bids  her  arise  and  follow  him — and  in  a  moment  she 
finds  herself  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  ascends  with 
her  celestial  guide.  After  the  magnificent  prospects 
revealed  by  such  a  fiight,  of  which  the  poet  ably  avails 
himself  for  the  purposes  of  description,  the  pair  enter 
the  regions  of  space  where  there  was  neither  upward 
nor  downward;  and  although  Maiy  sees  beautiful 
worlds  in  which  she  would  fain  have  dwelt  for  ever, 
she  ia  borne  beyond  them  aU  into  the  sun  itself,  where 
she  stands  with  her  angelic  guide,  Cela,  having  the 
whole  universe  open  to  their  view,  and  where  he  ex- 
plains  to  her  the  wonders  which  every  moment  arrest 
her  notice.  And,  of  course,  what  an  opportunity  of 
mondizing  upon  mundane  vanity! — and  how  little, 
dark,  and  wretched  this  world  is  made  to  show,  in 
that  universe  of  which  it  is  but  an  atom !  After  Cela 
has  explained  as  much  of  these  wonders  as  her  limited 
humanity  needs  to  comprehend,  they  enter  the  regions 
of  the  blest — ^into  those  sacred  recesses  where  "angels 
fear  to  tread,"  but  where  poets  are  so  apt  to  rush  in 
without  doubting  or  demur.  Among  the  spectacles 
they  contemplate  as  they  stand  on  the  outer  rim  of 
the  holy  place,  Mary  Lee  sees  a  planet,  once  a  happy 
world,  but  now  kindled  into  a  blazing  comet,  and  sent 


booming  into  the  depths  of  chaos — ^a  description  of 
which  is  given  with  Miltonic  grandeur  and  power — and 
she  ia  told  that  thus  it  shall  also  be  with  her  own  native 
world,  when  its  iniquities  are  full,  and  its  destinies 
accomplished.  After  having  been  enlightened  with 
these  wonderful  revelations,  by  which  her  doubts  and 
disquietudes  are  laid  to  rest,  Maiy  is  conducted  by  her 
guide  among  the  planet  worlds,  some  the  homes  of 
love  and  happiness,  some  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  and 
other  some  of  useless  cares  and  vain  pursuits;  and, 
amidst  these  diversities,  Cela  takes  the  opportunity 
of  instructing  his  pupil  in  philosophy,  as  he  had 
formerly  indoctrinated  her  in  the  higher  matters  of 
theology. 

But  this  lecture  must  end,  the  earth  be  revisited, 
and  suspended  life  resumed,  and  Mary  accordingly  is 
led  back  by  Cela  to  her  old  home  of  Carelha^  into 
which  she  enters  without  delay  or  misgiving.  But 
she  is  astonished  to  find  herself  nothing  but  a  viewless 
phantom,  and  that  her  body  had  been  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lindeen.  Thither  she  glides,  and  finds 
her  corpse  in  the  act  of  being  disinterred  by  an  avari- 
cious monk,  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  it  of  its  or- 
naments. Of  course,  she  suddenly  reanimates  her  fair 
frame,  and  the  monk  files  howling  from  the  spectacle. 
She  now  returns  to  her  home,  a  living,  substantial 
form,  but  instead  of  welcome  is  greeted  with  shrieks ; 
for  her  trance  had  been  received  as  a  veritable  death, 
and  her  friends  could  see  no  propriety  in  a  visit  from 
the  churchyard.  At  length,  however,  better  feelings 
prevailed :  she  told  the  whole  tale  of  her  strange  jour- 
neyings,  and  although  not  understood,  it  was  believed 
by  all  but  the  priests,  who  demurred,  as  did  their 
brethren  at  the  discoveries  of  Gkdileo : — 

"The  maaa-men  laid,  with  firet  aod  firown, 
That  through  all  space  it  well  was  known, 
Bj  moon,  or  stars,  the  earth  or  sea. 
An  up  and  down  there  needs  mast  be." 

Of  the  strange  events  that  follow,  and  the  mysterious 
manner  in  which  Mary  Lee  discovers  an  earthly  Cela 
so  like  the  heavenly,  that  he  seems  to  be  the  same ;  of 
their  marriage,  and  the  life  half -earthly  half -angelic 
which  they  lead  to  the  cloae,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
farther  mention:  these  are  but  the  natural  sequel, 
and  not  the  least  important  or  attractive  part,  of  this 
singular  narrative,  in  which  so  much  is  made — and 
yet  not  too  much,  according  to  the  range  of  poetical 
probability — of  a  simple  case  of  syncope  or  catalepsy. 
Such  tales  have  been  in  circidation,  and  such  tales 
have  been  devoutly  believed,  in  every  age  and  oountiy. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  especially  adapted  to  the 
bent  and  character  of  the  Scottish  imagination,  so 
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that  among  the  nunery  oral  legeDda  of  our  coontiy 
about  the  close  of  the  last  centuzy,  some  itory  of  a 
dead-alire  was  ceiisin  to  form  a  choice  part  of  the  col- 
lection. In  almost  every  case,  slso,  the  subject  of  such 
a  burial  and  restoration  was  a  lady,  destined  to  be  the 
mother  of  some  wonderful  person  whom  the  world  could 
not  well  have  dispensed  with.  We  can  remember  how, 
in  the  days  of  our  wondering  childhood,  we  heard  such 
a  posthumous  birth  attributed  to  Ebeneser  Ersldne, 
the  Father  of  the  Scottish  Secession,  and  thou^t  the 
narrative  worth  a  whole  volume  of  giants,  hobgoblins, 
and  fairies. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Hogg  were  familiarLsed 
with  such  legends,  and  with  one  especially,  where  the 
scene  was  laid  at  old  Undeen,  in  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  resuscitation  of  the  buried  lady  was  effected  by 
the  avarice  of  the  sexton,  who,  in  cutting  her  finger  to 
extract  from  it  a  valuable  ring,  restored  her  to  life  as 
soon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow.  She  was  not  dead  but 
sleeping— end  what  the  while  might  have  been  her 
dreams  ?  Nothing  is  left  for  poetry  but  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line, which  has  been  repeatedly  done,  and  by  none,  we 
believe,  so  ably  as  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  In  the 
"Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,*'  he  had  only  to  delineate  those 
wanderings  of  his  imagination  into  other  spheres  of 
being  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life,  and 
in  which  he  so  enthusiastically  loved  to  expatiate. 
Although  as  a  tale,  therefore,  it  may  be  complained 
of  as  unnatural,  disjointed,  or  inartificial,  according 
to  tiie  mood  of  the  critic,  no  such  censure  can  be 
established  against  it  as  a  poem.  The  four  different 
kinds  of  versification  in  which  its  different  parts  are 
embodied,  are  well  adapted  to  the  changes  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  while  the  pictures  of  earthly  beauty  and  sim- 


plicity, or  of  celestial  grandeur  and  terror  which  alter- 
nate through  the  poem,  exhibit  a  mastery  in  these 
opposite  powers  of  the  descriptive  seldom  found  united 
in  the  same  poet. 

In  writing  the  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,**  the  intentaosi 
of  its  author  was  to  make  it  part  of  a  series  entitled 
"Midsummer  Night  Dreams,'*  which  he  intended  to 
publish  in  one  volume,  consisting  of  the  above,  witii 
the  poems  of  **  Superstition**  and  "Ckmnel  of  DecL** 
But  on  showing  the  chief  poem  to  Mr.  FmA  oi 
Greenock,  that  gentieman  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,**  that  he  advised  its  puhU- 
cation  as  a  separate  work.  He  probably  thought  its 
excellence  too  striking  to  allow  its  publication  as  the 
mere  unit  of  a  series;  and  he  may  have  feared  that 
the  ambitious  title  designed  for  the  series,  would 
bring  it  into  too  dangerous  a  neighbourhood  with 
Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  whiek 
the  wrath  of  criticism  might  have  been  unduly  pro- 
voked. Hogg  yielded  up  his  favourite  scheme  with 
reluctance,  and  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  **  was  sent 
forth  unaccompanied ;  "  but  the  poem,**  he  infonas 
us,  "  was  no  sooner  issued  to  the  public,  than  I  per- 
ceived a  sort  of  wild  unearthly  nakedness  about  it 
that  rendered  it  unfit  to  appear  by  itself,  and  I  re- 
pented of  what  I  had  done."  This  nakedness  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  be  unable  to  see,  and  with  tius 
nervous  apprehension  they  will  be  unwilling  to  sym- 
pathise. The  poem  is  in  itself  too  complete  to  need 
the  aid  of  such  associates.  In  an  entire  coQectiicm 
also  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  Poetical  Works,  where 
the  poems  in  question  appear,  each  may  make  for  him- 
self the  classification  or  not,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure. 


I  ' 


THE    PILGRIMS    OF    THE    SUN. 


I  ' 


DEDfCATIOK  TO  TIBST  EDITIOV. 


TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    LORD    BYRON. 

Kot  for  thy  crabbed  state-oreed,  wayward  wight, 

Thy  noble  lineage,  nor  thy  virtues  high, 

(God  bless  the  mark  I)  do  I  this  homage  plight ; 

No— 'tie  thy  bold  and  native  energy ; 

Thy  Kml  that  dam  each  bound  to  overfly. 

Ranging  through  Nature  on  erratic  wing : 

Thete  do  I  honour,  and  would  fondly  try 

With  thee  a  wild  aerial  atiain  to  sing : 

Then,  O I  xoond  Shepherd's  head  thy  charmed  mantle  fliag: 


I. 


PART    FIRST. 


Or  all  the  lasses  in  fair  Scotland, 

That  lightly  bound  o'er  muir  and  lee. 

There's  nane  like  the  maids  of  Yarrowdale, 
Wi'  their  green  coats  kilted  to  the  knee. 
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Oh !  there  shines  mony  a  winsome  face. 
And  mony  a  bright  and  beaming  e'e; 

For  rosy  health  blooms  on  the  cheek. 
And  the  blink  of  love  plays  o'er  the  bree. 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THi!  SUK. 


But  ne'er  by  Yarrow'a  aanny  braes, 
Nor  Ettrick'g  green  and  wizard  ahaw, 

Did  ever  maid  so  lovely  won 
As  Mary  Lee  of  Carelha*.* 

Oh!  roand  her  fair  and  sightly  form 
The  light  hill -breeze  was  blithe  to  blow, 

For  the  virgin  hue  her  bosom  wore 
Was  whiter  than  the  drifted  snow. 

The  dogs  that  wont  to  growl  and  bark, 
Whene'er  a  stranger  they  could  see, 

Would  cower,  and  creep  along  the  sward. 
And  lick  the  hand  of  Maiy  Lee. 

On  form  so  fair,  or  face  so  mild, 

The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam; 
On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind 

The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  beam. 

She  never  had  felt  the  stounds  of  love. 
Nor  the  waefu'  qualms  that  breed  o'  sin ; 

Bat  ah!  she  showed  an  absent  look. 

And  a  deep  and  thoughtfu'  heart  within. 

She  looked  with  joy  on  a  young  man's  face. 
The  downy  chin,  and  the  burning  eye, 

Without  desire,  without  a  blush; 

She  loved  them,  but  she  knew  not  why. 

She  learned  to  read,  when  she  was  young. 

The  books  of  deep  divinity; 
And  she  thought  by  night,  and  she  read  by  day, 

Of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

And  the  more  she  thought,  and  the  more  she  read 
Of  the  ways  of  Heaven  and  Nature's  plan. 

She  feared  the  half  that  the  bedesmen  said 
Was  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man. 

Yet  she  was  meek,  and  bowed  to  Heaven 
Each  mom  beneath  the  shady  yew, 

Before  the  laverock  left  the  cloud. 
Or  the  sun  began  his  draught  of  dew. 

And  when  the  gloaming's  gouden  veil 
Was  o'er  Blackandro's  summit  flung, 

Among  the  bowers  of  green  Bowhill 
Her  hymn  she  to  the  Yiigin  sung. 

And  aye  she  thought,  and  aye  she  read. 
Till  mystic  wildness  marked  her  air; 

For  the  doubts  that  on  her  bosom  preyed 
Were  more  than  maiden's  mind  could  bear. 

And  she  grew  weary  of  this  world. 

And  yearned  and  pined  the  next  to  see; 

Till  Heaven  in  pity  earnest  sent. 

And  from  that  thraldom  set  her  free. 

One  eve  when  she  had  prayed  and  wept 

TiU  daylight  faded  on  the  wold— 
The  third  night  of  the  waning  moon. 

Well  known  to  hind  and  matron  old; 


I  Now  Tolgwly  called  Carterbavgh. 


For  then  the  fairies  boun'  to  ride, 

And  the  elves  of  Ettrick's  greenwood  shaw ; 
And  aye  their  favourite  rendezvous 

Was  green  Bowhill  and  Carelha' — 

There  came  a  wight  to  Mazy's  knee, 

With  face,  like  angel's,  mild  and  sweet ; 

His  robe  was  like  the  lily's  bloom. 
And  graceful  flowed  upon  his  feet. 

He  did  not  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
Nor  showed  he  cumbrous  courtesy ; 

But  took  her  gently  by  the  hand. 

Saying,  **  Maiden,  rise  and  go  with  me. 

**  Cast  off,  cast  off  these  earthly  weeds. 

They  ill  befit  thy  destiny; 
I  come  from  a  far  distant  land 

To  take  thee  where  thou  long'st  to  be." 

She  only  felt  a  shivering  throb, 
A  pang  defined  that  may  not  be; 

And  up  she  rose,  a  naked  form. 

More  lightsome,  pure,  and  fair  than  he. 

He  held  a  robe  in  his  right  hand. 
Pure  as  the  white  rose  in  the  bloom; 

That  robe  was  not  of  earthly  make. 
Nor  sewed  by  hand,  nor  wove  in  loom. 

When  she  had  donn'd  that  light  seymar, 
Upward  her  being  seemed  to  bound; 

Like  one  that  wades  in  waters  deep, 
And  scarce  can  keep  him  to  the  ground. 

Tho'  rapt  and  transient  was  the  pause. 

She  scarce  could  keep  to  ground  the  while; 

She  felt  like  heaving  thistle-down. 
Hung  to  the  earth  by  viewless  pile. 

The  beauteous  stranger  turned  his  face 
Unto  the  eastern  streamers  sheen ; 

He  seemed  to  eye  the  ruby  star 
That  rose  above  the  Eildon  green. 

He  spread  his  right  hand  to  the  heaven, 
And  he  bade  the  maid  not  look  behind. 

But  keep  her  face  to  the  dark  blue  even : 
And  away  they  bore  upon  the  wind. 

She  did  not  linger,  she  did  not  look. 
For  in  a  moment  they  were  gone; 

But  she  thought  she  saw  her  veiy  form 
Stretched  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone. 

As  ever  you  saw  the  meteor  speed. 
Or  the  arrow  cleave  the  yielding  wind, 

Away  they  sprung,  and  the  breezes  sung, 
And  they  left  the  gloaming  star  behind ; 

And  eastward,  eastward  still  they  bore. 

Along  the  night's  gray  canopy; 
And  the  din  of  the  world  died  away. 

And  the  landscape  faded  on  the  e'e. 
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They  had  marked  the  dark  blue  waters  lie 
Like  curved  lines  on  many  a  vale ; 

And  they  hung  on  the  shelve  of  a  saffron  cload, 
That  scarcely  moved  in  the  slumbering  gale. 

They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  heaven  above, 
And  the  stars  blazed  bright  as  they  dreir  nigh; 

And  they  looked  to  the  darksome  world  below, 
But  all  was  gray  obscurity. 

They  could  not  trace  the  hill  nor  dale, 

Nor  could  they  ken  where  the  greenwood  lay ; 

But  they  saw  a  thousand  shadowy  stars, 
In  many  a  winding  watery  way ; 

And  they  better  knew  where  the  rivers  ran 
Than  if  it  had  been  the  open  day. 

They  looked  to  the  western  shores  afar. 
But  the  light  of  day  they  could  not  see; 

And  the  halo  of  the  evening  star 
Sank  like  a  crescent  on  the  sea. 

Then  onward,  onward  fast  they  bore 

On  the  yielding  winds  so  light  and  boon, 

To  meet  the  climes  that  bred  the  day. 
And  gave  the  glow  to  the  gilded  moon. 

Long  had  she  chambered  in  the  deep, 
To  spite  the  maidens  of  the  main. 

But  now  frae  the  merman's  couch  she  sprang, 
And  blushed  upon  her  still  domain. 

When  first  from  out  the  sea  she  peeped, 
She  kythed  like  maiden's  gouden  kemb. 

And  the  sleepy  waves  washed  o'er  her  brow. 
And  bell'd  her  cheek  wi'  the  briny  faem. 

But  the  yellow  leme  spread  up  the  lift, 
And  the  stara  grew  dim  before  her  e'e, 

And  up  arose  thei  Queen  of  Night 
In  all  her  solemn  majesty. 

Oh !  Mary's  heart  was  blithe  to  lie 

Above  the  ocean  wastes  reclined, 
Beside  her  lovely  guide  so  high. 

On  the  downy  bosom  of  the  wind. 

She  saw  the  shades  and  gleams  so  bright 

Play  o'er  the  deep  incessantly. 
Like  streamers  of  the  norland  way. 

The  lights  that  danced  on  the  quaking  sea. 

She  saw  the  wraith  of  the  waning  moon, 
Trembling  and  pale  it  seemed  to  lie ; 

It  was  not  round  like  golden  shield. 
Nor  like  her  moulded  orb  on  high, 

Her  image  cradled  on  the  wave, 

Scarce  bore  similitude  the  while; 
It  was  a  line  of  silver  light, 

Stretched  on  the  deep  for  many  a  mile. 

1  The  aztrayagant  and  heterodox  position  pretended  to  be 
established  throughout  the  poem,  of  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  most  be  viewed 
only  as  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  imaginary  soomb  ez- 


The  lovely  yooth  beheld  with  joy 

That  Majry  loved  such  scenes  to  view ; 

And  away,  and  away  they  journeyed  on, 
Faster  than  wild  bird  ever  flew. 

Before  the  tide,  before  the  wind. 

The  ship  speeds  swiftly  o'er  the  faem ; 

And  the  sailor  sees  the  shores  fly  back. 
And  weens  his  station  still  the  same: 

Beyond  that  speed  ten  thousand  times. 

By  the  marled  streak  and  the  cloudlet  brDvn, 

Pass'd  our  aerial  travellers  on 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  waning  moon. 

They  kept  aloof  as  they  passed  her  bye, 

For  their  views  of  the  world  were  not  yet  done; 

But  they  saw  her  mighty  mountain  form 
Like  Cheviot  in  the  setting  sun. 

And  the  stars  and  the  moon  fled  west  away, 
So  swift  o'er  the  vaulted  sky  they  shone; 

They  seemed  like  fiery  rainbows  reared. 
In  a  moment  seen,  in  a  moment  gone. 

Yet  Mary  Lee  as  easy  felt 

As  if  on  silken  couch  she  lay; 
And  soon  on  a  rosy  film  they  hung. 

Above  the  beams  of  the  breaking  day. 

And  they  saw  the  chambers  of  the  sun. 
And  the  angels  of  the  dawning  ray 

Draw  the  red  curtains  from  the  dome, 
The  glorious  dome  of  the  God  of  Day. 

And  the  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made, 
And  seemed  to  bend  upon  his  knee : 

The  holy  vow  he  whispering  said 
Sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Maiy  Lee. 

I  may  not  say  the  prayer  he  prayed. 

Nor  of  its  wondrous  tendency ; 
But  it  proved  that  the  half  the  bedesmen  said 

Was  neither  true  nor  ever  could  be. ' 

Sweet  breaks  the  day  o'er  Harlaw  cairn. 
On  many  an  ancient  peel  and  barrow. 

On  bracken  hill,  and  lonely  tarn, 
Along  the  greenwood  glen  of  Yarrow. 

Oft  there  had  Mary  >iewed  with  joy 
The  rosy  streaks  of  light  unfurled : 

Oh!  think  how  glowed  the  virgin's  breast. 
Hung  o'er  the  profile  of  the  world ; 

On  battlement  of  storied  cloud 
That  floated  o'er  the  dawn  serene, 

To  pace  along  with  angel  tread, 
And  on  the  rainbow's  arch  to  lean. 

Her  cheek  lay  on  its  rosy  rim. 

Her  bosom  pressed  the  yielding  blue. 

And  her  fair  robes  of  heavenly  make 
Were  sweetly  tinged  with  every  hue. 

hibited  in  the  work ;  infinitude  uxd  omnipresenoe  being  altri- 
butes  too  sacred  and  too  boundlees  for  admission  into  sa 
enthusiast's  dream. 
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And  there  they  lay,  and  there  beheld 

The  glories  of  the  opening  morn 
Spread  o'er  the  eastern  world  afar, 

Where  winter  wreath  was  never  borne. 

And  they  saw  the  blossom-loaded  trees, 

And  gardens  of  perennial  blow 
Spread  their  fair  bosoms  to  the  day. 

In  dappled  pride,  and  endless  glow. 

These  came  and  passed,  for  the  earth  rolled  on, 
But  still  on  the  brows  of  the  air  they  hung; 

The  scenes  of  glory  they  now  beheld 
May  scarce  by  mortal  bard  be  song. 

It  was  not  the  hues  of  the  marbled  sky. 
Nor  the  gorgeous  kingdoms  of  the  East, 

Nor  the  thousand  blooming  isles  that  lie 
Like  specks  on  the  mighty  ocean's  breast; 

It  was  the  dwelling  of  that  God 

Who  oped  the  welling  springs  of  time ; 

Seraph  and  cherubim's  abode ; 

The  Eternal's  throne  of  light  sublime. 

The  virgin  saw  her  radiant  guide 

On  nature  look  with  kindred  eye; 
But  whenever  he  turned  him  to  the  sun. 

He  bowed  with  deep  solemnity. 

And  ah !  she  deemed  him  heathen  bom, 

Far  from  her  own  nativity, 
In  lands  beneath  the  southern  star, 

Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  sea. 

And  aye  she  watched  with  wistful  eye. 
But  durst  not  question  put  the  while; 

He  marked  her  mute  anxiety. 

And  o'er  his  features  beamed  the  smile. 

He  took  her  slender  hand  in  his, 

And  swift  as  fleets  the  stayless  mind. 

They  scaled  the  glowing  fields  of  day. 
And  left  the  elements  behind. 

When  past  the  firmament  of  air. 
Where  no  attractive  influence  came ; 

There  was  no  up,  there  was  no  down. 
But  all  was  space,  and  all  the  same.' 

The  first  green  world  that  they  passed  by 

Had  'habitants  of  mortal  mould; 
For  they  saw  the  rich  men  and  the  poor. 

And  they  saw  the  young  and  they  saw  the  old. 

But  the  next  green  world  the  twain  pass'd  by. 
They  seemed  of  some  superior  frame; 

For  all  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
And  all  their  radiant  robes  the  same. 


'  A  friend  of  mine  from  the  ooontiy,  himself  a  poet,  made 
particalAr  objections  to  this  stanza,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
&]fle  and  onphilosophical ;  "  For  ye  ken,  sir/*  said  he,  "  tliat 
whererer  a  man  maj  be,  or  can  possibly  be,  whether  in  a 
bodily  or  spiritnal  state,  there  maon  aye  be  a  firmament  aboon 


And  Mary  saw  the  groves  and  trees, 
And  she  saw  the  blossoms  thereupon ; 

But  she  saw  no  grave  in  all  the  land, 

Nor  church,  nor  yet  a  church-yard  stone. 

That  pleasant  land  is  lost  in  light. 

To  every  searching  mortal  eye ; 
So  nigh  the  sun  its  orbit  sails, 

That  on  his  breast  it  seems  to  lie. 

And  though  its  light  be  dazzling  bright. 
The  warmth  was  gentle,  mild,  and  bland, 

Such  as  on  summer  da^'s  may  be 
Far  up  the  hills  of  Scottish  land. 

And  Mary  Lee  longed  much  to  stay 
In  that  blest  land  of  love  and  truth. 

So  nigh  the  fount  of  life  and  day ; 
That  land  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 

''  0  maiden  of  the  wistful  mind. 

Here  it  behoves  not  to  remain; 
But  Mary,  yet  the  time  will  come 

When  thou  shalt  see  this  land  again. 

"Thou  art  a  visitant  beloved 

Of  God  and  every  holy  one; 
And  thou  shalt  travel  on  with  me. 

Around  the  spheres,  around  the  sun. 
To  see  what  maid  hath  never  seen. 

And  do  what  maid  hath  never  done." 

Thus  spoke  her  fur  and  comely  guide. 

And  took  as  erst  her  lily  hand ; 
And  soon  in  holy  ecstasy 

On  mountains  of  the  sun  they  stand. 

Here  I  must  leave  the  beauteous  twain, 
Casting  their  raptured  eyes  abroad 

Around  the  valleys  of  the  sun. 
And  all  ihi  universe  of  God : 

And  I  will  bear  my  hill-haip  hence. 

And  hang  it  on  its  ancient  tree; 
For  its  wild  warblings  ill  become 

The  scenes  that  oped  to  Maty  Lee. 

Thou  holy  harp  of  Judah's  land, 
That  hung  the  willow  boughs  upon, 

Oh  leave  the  bowers  on  Jordan's  strand. 
And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon; 

That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string. 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime, 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  King, 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  time. 

Pour  forth  the  trancing  notes  again. 
That  wont  of  yore  the  soul  to  thrill. 

In  tabernacles  of  the  plain, 
Or  heights  of  Zion's  holy  hilL 

his  head,  and  something  or  other  below  his  feet.  In  short,  it  Is 
impossible  fiirabeingto  be  anywhere  in  the  boundless  universe 
in  which  he  winna  find  baith  an  up  and  hdown."  I  was  obliged 
to  give  in,  but  was  so  much  amused  with  the  man's  stubborn 
inoredTility,  that  I  introduced  it  again  in  the  last  part. 
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Oh  oome,  ethereal  timbrel  meet, 

In  shepherd'B  hand  thou  doBt  delight; 

On  Kedar  hills  thy  strain  was  sweet, 

And  sweet  on  Bethlehem's  plain  by  night: 


And  when  thy  tones  the  land  shall  hear. 
And  every  heart  conjoins  with  thee. 

The  moantain  lyre  that  lingers  near 
Will  lend  a  wandering  melody. 


PART  SECOND. 


Harp  of  Jerusalem !  how  shall  my  hand 
Awake  thy  hallelujahs'} — How  begin 
The  song  that  tells  of  light  ineffable. 
And  of  the  dwellers  there ;  the  fountain  pure 
And  source  of  all,  where  bright  archangels  dwell« 
And  where,  in  unapproached  pavilion,  framed 
Of  twelve  deep  veils,  and  every  veil  composed 
Of  thousand  thousand  lustres,  sits  enthroned 
The  God  of  Nature  1—0  thou  harp  of  Salem, 
Where  shall  my  strain  begin  1 

Soft  let  it  be. 
And  simple  as  its  own  primeval  airs; 
And,  minstrel,  when  on  angel  wing  thou  soar* st. 
Then  will  the  harp  of  David  rise  with  thee. 

In  that  fair  heaven  the  mortal  virgin  stood 
Beside  her  lovely  gpiide,  Cela  his  name. 
Yes,  deem  it  heaven,  for  not  the  ample  sky 
As  seen  from  earth,  could  slight  proportion  bear 
To  those  bright  r^ons  of  eternal  day. 
Once  they  are  gained— so  sweet  the  breeze  of  life 
Breathed  through  the  groves  of  amaranth — so  sweet 
The  very  touch  of  that  celestial  land. 
Soon  as  the  vii^n  trode  thereon  she  felt 
Unspeakable  delight — sensations  new 
Thrilled  her  whole  frame;  as  one  who  his  life  long 
Hath  in  a  dark  and  chilly  dungeon  pined 
Feels  when  restored  to  freedom  and  the  sun. 

Upon  a  mount  they  stood  of  wreathy  light. 
Which  doud  had  never  rested  on,  nor  hues 
Of  night  had  ever  shaded ;  thence  they  saw 
The  motioned  universe,  that  wheeled  around 
In  fair  confusion.     Raised  as  they  were  now 
To  the  high  fountain-head  of  light  and  vision, 
Where'er  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad  they  found 
The  light  behind,  the  object  still  before; 
And  on  the  rarified  and  pristine  rays 
Of  vision  borne,  their  piercing  sight  passed  on 
Intense  and  all  unbounded — onward  I — onward ! 
No  cloud  to  inter\'ene,  no  haze  to  dim. 
Or  nigh  or  distant  it  was  all  the  same; 
For  distance  lessened  not. — Oh  what  a  scene. 
To  see  so  many  goodly  worlds  upborne. 
Around  !— around ! — all  turning  their  green  bosoms 
And  glittering  waters  to  that  orb  of  life 
On  which  our  travellers  stood,  and  all  by  that 
Sustained  and  gladdened !     By  that  orb  sustained  1 
No— by  the  mighty  everlasting  One 
Who  in  that  orb  resides,  and  round  whose  throne 
Our  joornejrezB  now  were  hovering.     But  they  kept 


Aloof  upon  the  skirts  of  heaven ;  for,  strange 
Though  it  appeare,  there  was  no  heaven  beside. 
They  saw  all  nature— all  that  was  they  saw; 
But  neither  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  fiimament, 
Nor  clefted  galaxy  was  any  more. 
Worlds  beyond  worlds,  with  intermundane  voids 
That  closed  and  opened  as  those  worlds  rolled  on, 
Were  all  that  claimed  existence :  each  of  these. 
From  one  particular  point  of  the  sun's  orb, 
Seemed  pendent  by  some  ray  or  viewless  cord. 
On  which  it  twirled  and  swung  with  endless  motion. 

Oh !  never  did  created  being  feel 
Such  rapt  astonishment,  as  did  this  maid 
Of  earthly  lineage,  when  she  saw  the  plan 
Of  God's  fair  universe  (himself  enthroned 
In  light  she  dared  not  yet  i^proach  !),  from  whence 
He  viewed  the  whole,  and  with  a  father's  eare 
Upheld  and  cherished.     Wonder  seemed  it  none 
That  Godhead  should  discern  each  thing  minnte 
That  moved  on  his  creation,  when  the  eyes 
Which  he  himself  had  made  could  thus  perceive 
All  these  broad  orbs  turn  their  omniferous  breasts, 
And  sun  them  in  their  Maker's  influence. 
Oh !  it  was  sweet  to  see  their  ample  vales. 
Their  yellow  mountains,  and  their  winding  streams, 
All  basking  in  the  beams  of  light  and  life ! 

Each  one  of  all  these  worlds  seemed  the  abode 
Of  inteilectnal  beings;  but  their  forms. 
Their  beauty,  and  their  naiures  varied  alL 
And  in  these  worlds  there  were  broad  oceans  rolled. 
And  branching  seas:  some  wore  the  hues  of  gold. 
And  some  of  emerald  or  of  burnished  glass; 
And  there  were  seas  that  keel  had  never  ploughed. 
Nor  had  the  shadow  of  a  veering  sail 
Scared  their  inhabitants — for  slumbering  shades 
And  spiriis  brooded  on  them. 

**  Cela,  speak," 
Said  the  delighted  but  inquiring  maid, 
**  And  tell  me  which  of  all  these  worlds  I  see 
Is  that  we  lately  left  ]    For  I  would  fain 
Note  how  far  more  extensive  'tis  and  fair 
Than  all  the  rest.     Little,  alas !  I  know 
Of  it,  save  that  it  is  a  right  fair  globe 
Diversified  and  huge,  and  that  afar. 
In  one  sweet  comer  of  it,  lies  a  spot 
I  dearly  love,  where  Tweed  from  distant  moors 
Far  travelled  flows  in  murmuring  miyesty. 
And  Yarrow,  rushing  from  her  bosky  banks. 
Hurries  with  headlong  haste  to  the  embrace 
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Of  her  more  Biately  sister  of  the  hills. 

Ah !  yonder  'tis ! — now  I  peroeiye  it  well," 

Said  she  with  ardent  voice,  bending  her  eye, 

And  stretching  forth  her  arm  to  a  broad  globe 

That  basked  in  the  light— '<  Yonder  it  is! 

I  know  the  Caledonian  mountains  well. 

And  mark  the  moony  braes  and  curved  heights 

Above  the  lone  Saint  Mary.     Cela,  speak ; 

Is  not  that  globe  the  world  where  I  was  bom^ 

And  yon  the  land  of  my  nativity  V* 

She  tamed  around  her  beauteous  earnest  face 

With  asking  glance,  but  soon  that  glance  withdrew, 

And  silent  looked  abroad  on  glowing  worlds; 

For  she  beheld  a  smile  on  Cola's  face^ 

A  smile  that  might  an  angel's  face  become. 

When  listening  to  the  boasted,  pigmy  skill 

Of  high  presuming  man.     She  looked  abroad, 

But  nought  distinctly  marked,  nor  durst  her  eye 

Again  meet  his,  although  that  way  her  face 

So  near  was  turned;  one  glance  might  have  read  more, 

But  yet  that  glance  was  staid.     Pleased  to  behold 

Her  viigin  modesty  and  simple  grace. 

His  hand  upon  her  flexile  shoulder  pressed 

In  kind  and  friendly  guise,  he  thus  began : 

"  My  lovely  ward,  think  not  I  deem  your  quest 
Impertinent  or  trivial — well  aware 
Of  all  the  longings  of  humanity 
Toward  the  first,  haply  the  only  scenes 
Of  nature  e'er  beheld  or  understood ; 
Where  the  immortal  and  unquenched  mind 
First  oped  its  treasures;  and  the  longing  soul 
Breathed  its  first  yearnings  of  eternal  hope. 
I  know  it  all ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  strange. 
In  such  a  wilderness  of  moving  spheres. 
Thou  should'st  mistake  the  world  that  gave  thee  birth. 
Prepare  to  wonder,  and  prepare  to  grieve: 
For  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  deemed  the  earth 
The  foirest  and  the  most  material  part 
Of  Qod's  creation.     Mark  yon  cloudy  spot, 
Which  yet  thine  eye  hath  never  rested  on; 
And  though  not  long  the  viewless  golden  cord 
That  chains  it  to  this  heaven,  yclept  the  sun, 
It  seems  a  thing  subordinate — a  sphere 
Unseemly  and  forbidding — 'tis  the  earth. 
What  think'st  thou  now  of  thy  almighty  Maker, 
And  of  this  goodly  universe  of  his?" 

Down  sunk  the  virgin's  eye — her  heart  seemed 
warped 
Deep,  deep  in  meditation,  while  her  face 
Denoted  mingled  sadness.     'Twas  a  thought 
She  trembled  to  express.     At  length  with  blush, 
And  faltering  tongue,  she  mildly  thus  replied : — 

"  I  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind; 

I  It  hM  often  been  snggerted  to  me  that  the  dangerous  doubt 
fiipmiwl  in  these  four  lines,  has  prored  a  text  to  all  Dr. 
Chalmers  sablime  aetronomical  sermons.  I  am  far  from 
having  the  vanity  to  suppose  this  to  be  literally  trae ;  but  if 


0  Cela,  tell  me  this— Have  they  all  fallen, 
And  sinned  like  us  ?    And  has  a  living  Ood 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worlds] 
Or  only  on  yon  dank  and  dismal  spot 
Hath  one  Bedeemer  sufifered  for  them  all?"* 

"  Hold,  hold — no  more !— thou    talk'st  thou 
knowest  not  what,'' 
Said  her  conductor  with  a  fervent  mien; 
"More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter;  but  meanwhile 
This  truth  conceive,  that  God  must  ever  deal 
With  men  as  men — those  things  by  him  decreed. 
Or  compassed  by  permission,  ever  tend 
To  draw  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves,  to  goodness ; 
For  he  is  all  benevolence,  and  knows 
That  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  love 
Alone  can  final  happiness  be  found. 
More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter — ^pass  we  on 
Around  this  glorious  heaven,  till  by  degrees 
Thy  frame  and  vision  are  so  subtilized. 
As  that  thou  may'st  the  inner  regions  near 
Where  dwell  the  holy  angels;  where  the  saints 
Of  God  meet  in  assembly;  seraphs  sing; 
And  thousand  harps,  in  unison  complete. 
With  one  vibration  sound  Jehovah's  name. " 

Far  far  away,  through  regions  of  delight 
They  journeyed  on — not  like  the  earthly  pilgrim. 
Fainting  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  burning  feet. 
But,  leaning  forward  on  the  liquid  air 
Like  twin-bom  eagles,  skimmed  the  fields  of  light. 
Circling  the  pales  of  heaven.     In  joyous  mood. 
Sometimes  through  groves  of  shady  depth  they 

strayed. 
Arm  linked  in  arm,  as  lovers  walk  the  earth; 
Or  rested  in  the  bowers  where  roses  hung 
And  flowrets  holding  everlasting  sweetness. 
And  they  would  light  upon  celestial  hills 
Of  beauteous  softened  green,  and  con  verse  hold 
With  beings  like  themselves  in  form  and  mind; 
Then,  rising  lightly  from  the  velvet  breast 
Of  the  green  mountain,  down  npon  the  vales 
They  swooped  amain  by  lawns  and  streams  of  life ; 
Then  over  mighty  hills  an  arch  they  threw 
Formed  like  the  rainbow.     Never  since  the  time 
That  God  outspread  the  glowing  fields  of  heaven 
Were  two  such  travellers  seen !    In  all  that  way 
They  saw  new  visitants  hourly  arrive 
From  other  worlds,  in  that  auspicious  land 
To  live  for  ever.     These  had  sojourned  far 
From  world  to  world  more  pure — till  by  degrees 
After  a  thousand  years'  progression,  they 
Stepped  on  the  confines  of  iJiat  land  of  life. 
Of  bliss  unspeakable  and  evermore. 

Yet,  after  such  probation  of  approach. 
So  exquisite  the  feelings  of  delight 

it  had  even  the  smallest  share  in  turning  hii  capacious  and 
fervent  mind  to  that  study,  I  have  reason  to  estimate  them  as 
the  most  Taluable  lines  I  ever  wroto. 
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Those  heavenly  regions  yielded,  'twas  beyond 
Their  power  of  sufferance. — Overoome  with  bliss, 
They  saw  them  wandering  in  amazement  on. 
With  eyes  that  took  no  image  on  their  spheres. 
Misted  in  light  and  glory;  or  laid  down, 
Stretched  on  the  sward  of  hearen  in  ecstasy. 

Yet  still  their  half-formed  words  and  breathings 
were 
Of  one  that  loved  them,  and  had  brought  them  home 
With  him  in  fall  felicity  to  dwell. 

To  sing  of  all  the  scenes  our  travellers  saw, 
An  angel's  harp  were  meet^  which  mortal  hand 
Must  not  assay.     These  scenes  must  be  concealed 
From  mortal  fancy  and  from  mortal  eye 
Until  our  weary  pilgrimage  is  done. 

They  kept  the  outer  heaven,  for  it  behoved 
Them  so  to  do;  and  in  that  course  beheld 
Immeasurable  vales,  all  colonized 
From  worlds  subjacent.     Passing  inward  still 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  they  saw 
The  dwellings  of  the  saints  of  ancient  days. 
And  martyrs  for  the  right — men  of  all  creeds. 
Features,  and  hues.    Much  did  the  virgin  muse. 
And  much  reflect  on  this  strange  mystery, 
So  ill  conform  to  all  she  had  been  taught 
From  infancy  to  think,  by  holy  men ; 
Till  looking  round  upon  the  spacious  globes 
Dependent  on  that  heaven  of  light,  and  all 
Bcjoicing  in  their  Qod's  beneficence, 
These  words  spontaneously  burst  from  her  lips : 
"  Child  that  I  was,  ah !  could  my  stinted  mind 
Harbour  the  thought,  that  the  Almighty's  love. 
Life,  and  salvation  could  to  single  sect 
Of  creatures  be  confined,  all  his  alike  i " 

Last  of  them  all,  in  ample  circle  spread 
Around  the  palaces  of  heaven,  they  passed 
The  habitations  of  those  radiant  tribes 
That  never  in  the  walks  of  mortal  life 
Had  sojourned,  or  with  human  passions  toiled. 
Pure  were  they  framed;   and  round  the  skirts  of 

heaven 
At  first  were  placed,  till  other  dwellers  came 
From  other  spheres,  by  human  beings  nursed ; 
Then  inward  those  withdrew,  more  meet  to  dwell 
In  beatific  regions.     These  again 
Followed  by  more,  in  order  regular, 
Neared  to  perfection.     It  was  most  apparent 
Through  all  created  nature,  that  each  being, 
From  the  archangel  to  the  meanest  soul 
Cherished  by  savage,  cavemed  in  the  snow, 
Or  panting  on  the  brown  and  sultry  desert — 
That  all  were  in  progression,  moving  on 
Still  to  perfection.     In  conformity 
The  human  soul  is  modelled — ^hoping  still 
In  something  onward;  something  far  beyond 
It  fain  would  grasp, — nor  shall  that  hope  be  lost ! 
The  soul  shall  hold  it;  she  shall  hope,  and  yearn, 


And  grasp,  and  gain,  for  times  and  ages,  more 
Than  thought  can  fathom  or  proud  science  dimb. 

At  length  they  reached  a  vale  of  wondrous  form 
And  dread  dimensions,  where  the  tribes  of  heavea 
Assembly  held,  each  in  its  proper  sphere 
And  order  placed.     That  vale  extended  far 
Across  the  heavenly  regions,  and  its  form 
A  tall  gazoon,  or  level  pyramid. 
Along  its  borders  palaces  were  ranged. 
All  fronted  with  the  thrones  of  beauteous  seraphs, 
Who  sat  with  eyes  turned  to  the  inmost  point 
Leaning  upon  their  harps;  and  all  those  thrones 
Were  framed  of  burning  crystal,  where  appeared 
In  mingled  gleam  millions  of  dazzling  hues. 

Still,  as  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  close, 
These  thrones  increased  in  g^ndeur  and  in  gloiy 
On  either  side,  until  the  inmost  two 
Rose  so  sublimely  high,  that  every  arch 
Was  ample  as  the  compass  of  that  bow 
That,  on  dark  doud,  bridges  the  vales  of  earth. 

The  columns  seemed  ingrained  with  gold,  and 
branched 
With  many  lustres,  whose  each  single  lamp 
Shone  like  the  sun  as  from  the  earth  beheld ; 
And  each  particular  column,  placed  upon 
A  northern  hill,  would  cap  the  polar  wain. 
There  sat,  half-shrouded  in  incessant  light 
The  great  archangels,  nighest  U>  the  throne 
Of  the  Almighty ;  for — oh  dreadful  view ! — 
Betwixt  these  two,  closing  the  lengthened  files. 
Stood  the  pavilion  of  the  eternal  Qod ! 
Himself  unseen,  in  tenfold  splendours  veiled. 
The  least  unspeakable,  so  passing  bright 
That  even  the  eyes  of  angels  turned  thereon 
Qrow  dim,  and  round  them  transient  darkness  svi'iiu& 

Within  the  verge  of  that  extended  region 
Our  travellers  stood.     Farther  they  could  not  presi*. 
For  round  the  light  and  glory  threw  a  pale. 
Repellent,  but  to  them  invisible; 
Yet  myriads  were  within  of  purer  frame. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  messengers  arrived 
From  distant  worlds,  the  missioners  of  heaven. 
Sent  forth  to  countervail  malignant  sprites 
That  roam  existence.     These  gave  their  report. 
Not  at  the  throne,  but  at  the  utmost  seats 
Of  these  long  files  of  throned  seraphim, 
By  whom  the  word  was  passed.     Then  fast  away 
Flew  the  commissioned  spirits,  to  renew 
Their  watch  and  guardship  in  far  distant  land& 
They  saw  them,  in  directions  opposite, 
To  every  point  of  heaven  glide  away 
Like  flying  stars ;  or,  far  adown  the  steep, 
Gleam  like  small  lines  of  light. 

Now  was  the  word 
Given  out,  from  whence  they  knew  not,   that  all 
tongues, 
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Kindreds,  and  tribes,  should  join,  with  one  accord, 

In  hymn  of  adoration  and  acclaim. 

To  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  heaven, 

Who  framed,  saved,  and  redeemed  them  to  himself! 

Then  all  the  countless  hosts  obeisance  made. 
And  with  their  faces  turned  unto  the  throne 
Stood  up  erect,  while  all  their  coronals 
From  off  their  heads  were  reverently  upborne. 
Our  earth-bom  visitant  quaked  every  limb. 
The  angels  touched  their  harps  with  gentle  hand 
As  prelude  to  begin — then,  all  at  once. 
With  full  o'erwhelming  swell  the  strain  arose; 
And  pealing  high  rolled  o*er  the  throned  lists 
And  tuneful  files,  as  if  the  sun  itself 
Welled  forth  the  high  and  holy  symphony ! 
All  heaven  beside  was  mute :  the  streams  stood  still 
And  did  not  murmur — the  light  wandering  winds 
Withheld  their  motion  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
Nor  stirred  the  leaf,  but  hung  in  breathless  trance 
Where  first  the  sounds  assailed  them;   even  the 

windows 
Of  God*8  pavilion  seemed  to  open  wide 
And  drink  the  harmony. 

Few  were  the  strains 
The  virgin  pilgrim  heard,  for  they  o'erpowered 
Her  every  sense ;  and  down  she  sunk  entranced 
By  too  supreme  delight,  and  all  to  her 
W^'as  lost;  she  saw  nor  heard  not — it  was  gone  I 

Long  did  she  lie  beside  a  cooling  spring 
In  her  associate's  arms,  before  she  showed 
Motion  or  life;  and  when  she  first  awoke 
It  was  in  dreaming  melody — low  strains 
Half  sung,  half  uttered,  hung  upon  her  breath. 

"  Oh !  is  it  past } "  said  she ;  **  shall  I  not  hear 
That  song  of  heaven  again  1 — Then  all  beside 
Of  being  is  unworthy :  take  me  back, 
W^here  I  may  hear  that  lay  of  glory  flow, 
And  die  away  in  it     My  soul  shall  mix 
With  its  harmonious  numbers,  and  dissolve 
In  fading  cadence  at  the  gates  of  light." 

Back  near  the  borders  of  that  sacred  vale 
Cautious  they  journeyed ;  and  at  distance  heard 
The  closing  anthem  of  that  great  assembly 
Of  saints  and  angels.     First  the  harps  awoke 
A  murmuring  tremulous  melody,  that  rose 
Now  high — now  seemed  to  roU  in  waves  away. 
And  aye  between  this  choral  hymn  was  sung, 
"  O !  holy !  holy !  holy,  just  and  true. 
Art  thou,  Lord  God  Almighty !  thou  art  he 
Who  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be !  *' 
Then  every  harp,  and  every  voice,  at  once 
Resounded  HaUdmah!  so  sublime, 
That  all  the  mountains  of  the  northern  heaven. 
And  they  are  many,  sounded  back  the  strain. 

Oh  I  when  the  voices  and  the  lyres  were  strained 
To  the  rapt  height,  the  full  delirious  swell, 


Then  did  the  pure  elastic  mounds  of  heaven 
Quiver  and  stream  with  flickering  radiance, 
Like  gossamers  along  the  morning  dew. 
Still  paused  the  choir,  till  the  last  echo  crept 
Into  the  distant  hill— Oh  it  was  sweet ! 
Beyond  definement  sweet !  and  never  more 
May  ear  of  mortal  list  such  heavenly  strains, 
W^hile  linked  to  erring  frail  humanity. 

After  much  holy  converse  with  the  saints 
And  dwellers  of  the  heaven,  of  that  concerned 
The  ways  of  God  with  man,  and  wondrous  truths 
But  half  revealed  to  him,  our  sojourners 
In  holy  awe  withdrew.     And  now,  no  more 
By  circular  and  cautious  route  they  moved. 
But  straight  across  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
And  storied  vales  of  heaven  did  they  advance. 
On  rapt  ecstatic  wing;  and  oft  assayed 
The  seraph's  holy  hymn.     As  they  passed  by 
The  angels  paused,  and  saints,  that  lay  reposed 
In  bowers  of  paradise,  upraised  their  heads 
To  list  the  passing  music;  for  it  went 
Swift  as  the  wild-bee's  note,  that  on  the  wing 
Booms  like  unbodied  voice  along  the  gale. 

At  length  upon  the  brink  of  heaven  they  stood ; 
There  lingering,  forward  on  the  air  they  leaned 
With  hearts  elate,  to  take  one  parting  look 
Of  nature  from  its  source,  and  converse  hold 
Of  all  its  wonders.     Not  upon  the  sun, 
But  on  the  halo  of  bright  golden  air 
That  fringes  it,  they  leaned,  and  talked  so  long. 
That  from  contiguous  worlds  they  wero  beheld 
And  wondered  at  as  beams  of  living  light 

Thero  all  the  motions  of  the  ambient  spheres 
Wero  well  observed,  explained,  and  understood. 
All  save  the  mould  of  that  mysterious  chain 
Which  bound  them  to  the  sun— that  God  himself. 
And  he  alone,  could  comprohend  or  wield. 

While  thus  they  stood  or  lay  (for  to  the  eyes 
Of  all  their  posture  seemed  these  two  between, 
Bent  forward  on  the  wind,  in  graceful  guise, 
On  which  they  seemed  to  press,  for  their  fair  robes 
Were  streaming  far  behind  them)  thero  passed  by 
A  most  erratic  wandering  globe,  that  seemed 
To  run  with  troubled  aimless  fury  on. 
The  virgin,  wondering,  inquired  the  cause 
And  naturo  of  that  roaming  meteor  world. 

When  Cela  thus: — "I  can  remember  well 
When  yon  was  such  a  world  as  that  you  left; 
A  nursery  of  intellect,  for  those 
Where  matter  lives  not.     Like  these  other  worlds, 
It  wheeled  upon  its  axle,  and  it  swung 
With  wide  and  rapid  motion.     But  the  time 
That  God  ordained  for  its  existence  run. 
Its  uses  in  that  beautiful  creation. 
Where  nought  subsists  in  vain,  remained  no  more. 
The  saints  and  angels  knew  of  it,  and  came 
In  radiant  files,  with  awful  reverence, 
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Unto  the  verge  of  heaven  where  we  now  stand. 

To  see  the  downfall  of  a  sentenced  world. 

Think  of  the  impetus  that  urges  on 

These  ponderous  spheres,  and  judge  of  the  event 

Just  in  the  middle  of  its  swift  career, 

The  Almighty  snapt  the  golden  cord  in  twain 

That  hang  it  to  the  heaven — creation  sobhed. 

And  a  spontaneous  shriek  rang  on  the  hills 

Of  these  celestial  regions.     Down  amain 

Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended. 

Wheeling  and  thundering  on !'    Its  troubled  seas 

Were  churned  into  a  spray,  and,  whizzing,  flurred 

Around  it  like  a  dew.     The  mountain  tops 

And  ponderous  rocks  were  off  impetuous  flung. 

And  clattered  down  the  steeps  of  night  for  ever 

"Away  into  the  sunless  starless  void 
Rushed  the  abandoned  world ;  and  through  its  caves 
And  rifted  channels  airs  of  chaos  sung. 
The  realms  of  night  were  troubled — ^for  the  stillness 
Which  there  from  all  eternity  had  reigned 
Was  rudely  discomposed ;  and  moaning  sounds. 
Mixed  with  a  whistling  howl,  were  heard  afar 
By  darkling  spirits.     Still  with  stayless  force. 
For  years  and  ages,  down  the  wastes  of  night 
Rolled  the  impetuous  mass ! — of  all  its  seas 
And  superficies  disencumbered. 
It  boomed  along,  till  by  the  gathering  speed, 
Its  fumaced  mines  and  hills  of  walled  sulphur 
Were  blown  into  a  flame,  when  meteor-like. 
Bursting  away  upon  an  arching  track. 
Wide  as  the  universe,  again  it  scaled 


The  dusky  regions.     Long  the  heavenly  hosts 
Had  deemed  the  globe  extinct,  nor  thought  of  it, 
Save  as  an  instance  of  Almighty  power : 
Judge  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment. 
When  far  as  heavenly  eyes  can  see,  they  saw, 
In  yon  blue  void,  that  hideous  world  appear, 
Showering  thin  flame,  and  shining  vapour  forth 
O'er  half  the  breadth  of  heaven ! — The  angels  paused, 
And  all  the  nations  trembled  at  the  view. 


it 


But  great  is  he  who  rules  them ! — He  can  tarn 
And  lead  it  all  unhurtful  through  the  spheres, 
Signal  of  pestilence  or  wasting  sword 
That  ravage  and  deface  humanity. 

"  The  time  will  come  when,  in  like  wise,  the  earth 
Shall  be  cut  off  from  God's  fair  universe; 
Its  end  fulfilled.     But  when  that  time  shall  be, 
From  man,  from  saint,  and  angel  is  concealed." 

Here  ceased  the  converse.     To  a  tale  Hke  this 
What  converse  oould  succeed  ! — They  turned  an>nnd. 
And  kneeling  on  the  brow  of  heaven,  there  paid 
Due  adoration  to  that  Holy  One 
Who  framed  and  rules  the  elements  of  nature^ 
Then  like  two  swans  that  far  on  wing  have  scaled 
The  Alpine  heights  to  gain  their  native  lake. 
At  length,  perceiving  far  below  their  eye 
The  beauteous  silvery  speck,  they  slack  their  wings, 
And  softly  sink  adown  the  incumbent  air  : 
So  sunk  our  lovely  pilgrims,  from  the  vei^ 
Of  the  fair  heaven,  down  the  streamered  ^y. 
Far  other  scenes  and  other  worlds  to  view. 
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Imperial  England,  of  the  ocean  bom, 
Who  from  the  isles  be^'ond  the  dawn  of  mom. 
To  where  waste  oceans  wash  Pemvia's  shore, 
Hast  from  all  nations  drawn  thy  boasted  lore! 
Helm  of  the  world,  whom  seas  and  isles  obey, 
Though  high  thy  honours,  and  though  far  thy  sway. 
Thy  harp  I  crave,  unfearful  of  thy  frown; 
Well  may'st  thou  lend  what  erst  was  not  thine  own. 

Come,  thou  old  bass — I  love  thy  lordly  swell. 
With  Dryden's  twang,  and  Pope's  malicious  knell; 
But  now,  so  sore  thy  brazen  chords  are  worn, 
By  peer,  by  pastor,  and  by  bard  forlorn; 
By  every  grub  that  harps  for  venal  ore, 
And  crab  that  grovels  on  the  sandy  shore: 
I  wot  not  if  thy  maker's  aim  has  been 
A  harp,  a  fiddle,  or  a  tambourine. 

Come,  leave  these  lanes  and  sinks  beside  the  sea; 
Come  to  the  silent  moorland  dale  with  me ; 

1  This  whole  aooonnt  of  the  formation  of  a  oomet  hai 
beeii  oopied  into  aerenl  miBoellaneoiu  works,  and  has  been 
often  loudly  censured  for  its  niter  extcavaganoe  by  such  am 


And  thou  shalt  pour,  along  the  mountain  hoar, 
A  strain  its  echoes  never  waked  before; 
Thou  shalt  be  stmng  where  greenwood  never  grew, 
Swept  by  the  winds,  and  mellowed  by  the  dew. 

Sing  of  the  globes  our  travellers  viewed,  that  lie 
Around  the  sun,  enveloped  in  the  sky : 
Thy  music  slightly  must  the  veil  withdraw 
From  lands  they  visited  and  scenes  they  saw ; 
From  lands,  where  love  and  goodness  ever  dwell; 
Where  famine,  blight,  or  mildew  never  fell ; 
Where  face  of  man  is  ne'er  o'erspread  with  gloom. 
And  woman  smiles  for  ever  in  her  bloom : 
And  thou  must  sing  of  wicked  worlds  beneath. 
Where  flit  the  visions  and  the  hues  of  death. 

The  first  they  saw,  though  different  far  the  sixne, 
Compared  with  that  where  they  had  lately  been. 
To  all  its  dwellers  yielded  full  delight. 
Long  was  the  day,  and  long  and  still  the  night; 


knew  not  the  nature  of  the  work  from  which  it  was 
After  all,  I  cannot  help  x«garding  the  sappoaition 
foctly  ostensible. 
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The  groyes  were  dark  and  deep,  the  waters  still; 
The  raving  streamlets  murmured  from  the  hill. 
It  was  the  land  where  faithful  lovers  dwell. 
Beyond  the  gravels  unseemly  sentinel; 
Where,  free  of  jealousy,  their  mortal  bane, 
And  all  the  ills  of  sickness  and  of  pain. 
In  love's  delights  they  bask  without  alloy— 
The  night  their  transport,  and  the  day  theii*  joy. 
The  broadened  sun,  in  chamber  and  alcove. 
Shines  daily  on  their  morning  couch  of  love; 
And  In  the  evening  grove,  while  linnets  sing, 
And  silent  bats  wheel  round  on  flittering  wing, 
Still  in  the  dear  embrace  their  souls  are  lingering. 

*'  Oh!  tell  me,  Cela,"  said  the  earthly  maid, 
"  Must  all  these  beauteous  dames  like  woman  fade? 
In  our  imperfect  world,  it  is  believed 
That  those   who  most  have  loved  the  most  have 

grieved; 
That  love  can  every  power  of  earth  control. 
Can  conquer  kings  and  chain  the  hero's  soul ; 
While  all  the  woes  and  pains  that  women  prove, 
Have  each  their  poignanoe  and  their  source  from  love. 
What  law  of  nature  has  reversed  the  doom, 
If  these  may  always  lOve  and  always  bloom  ? " 

"  Look  round  thee,  maid  beloved,  and  thou  shalt 

OAA 
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As  journeying  o'er  this  happy  world  with  me, 
That  no  decrepitude  nor  age  is  here ; 
No  autumn  comes  the  human  bloom  to  sere; 
For  these  have  lived  in  worlds  of  mortal  breath. 
And  all  have  passed  the  dreary  bourne  of  death : 
Can'st  thou  not  mark  their  purity  of  frame. 
Though  still  their  forms  and  features  are  the  same  1" 

Replied  the  maid,  "  no  difference  I  can  scan. 
Save  in  the  fair  meridian  port  of  man, 
And  woman  fresh  as  roses  newly  sprung : 
If  these  have  died,  they  all  have  died  when  young." 

" Thou  art  as  artless  as  thy  heart  is  good; 
This  in  thy  world  is  not  yet  understood : 
But  wheresoe'er  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
In  heaven  above  or  in  the  deep  below. 
What  thou  misconstniest  I  shall  well  explain. 
Be  it  in  angel's  walk  or  mortal  reign. 
In  sun,  moon,  stars,  in  mountain,  or  in  main. 

"  Know  then,  that  every  globe  which  thou  hast 
seen. 
Varied  with  valleys,  seas,  and  forests  green. 
Are  all  conformed,  in  subtilty  of  clime. 
To  beings  sprung  from  out  the  womb  of  time; 
And  all  the  living  groups  where'er  they  be. 
Of  worlds  which  thou  hast  seen  or  thou  may'st  see, 
Wherever  sets  the  eve  and  dawns  the  morn, 
Are  all  of  mankind — all  of  woman  bom. 
The  globes  from  heaven  which  most  at  distance  lie 
Are  nurseries  of  life  to  these  so  nigh ; 
In  those  the  minds  for  evermore  to  be 
Most  dawn  and  rise  with  smiling  infancy. 


"  Thus  'tis  ordained — these  grosser  regions  yield 
Souls,  thick  as  blossoms  of  the  vernal  field. 
Which  after  death,  in  relative  degree. 
Fairer  or  darker  as  their  minds  may  be. 
To  other  worlds  are  led,  to  learn  and  strive 
Till  to  perfection  all  at  last  arrive. 
This  once  conceived,  the  ways  of  God  are  plain. 
But  thy  unyielding  race  in  errors  will  remain. 

"These  beauteous  dames,  who  glow  with   love 
unstained. 
Like  thee  were  virgins,  but  not  so  remained. 
Not  to  thy  sex  this  sere  behest  is  given — 
They  are  the  garden  of  the  God  of  heaven : 
Of  beauties  numberless  and  woes  the  heir. 
The  tree  was  reared  immortal  fruit  to  bear; 
And  she,  all  selfish  choosing  to  remain. 
Nor  share  of  love  the  pleasures  and  the  pain, 
Was  made  and  cherished  by  her  God  in  vain. 
She  sinks  into  the  dust  a  nameless  thing. 
No  son  the  requiem  o'er  her  grave  to  sing; 
While  she  who  gives  to  human  beings  birth, 
Immortal  here,  is  living  still  on  earth — 
Still  in  her  offspring  lives,  to  fade  and  bloom, 
Flourish  and  spread  through  ages  long  to  come. 

"  Now  mark  me,  maiden — why  that  wistful  look] 
Though  woman  must  those  pains  and  passions  brook. 
Beloved  of  God  and  fairest  of  his  plan. 
Note  how  she  smiles,  superior  still  to  man. 
As  well  it  her  behoves;  for  was  not  he 
Lulled  on  her  breast  and  nursed  upon  her  knee  1 
Her  foibles  and  her  failings  may  be  rife. 
While  toiling  through  the  snares  and  ills  of  life; 
But  he  who  framed  her  nature  knows  her  pains, 
Her  heart  dependant,  and  tumultuous  veins. 
And  many  faults  the  world  heap  on  her  head. 
Will  never  there  be  harshly  visited. 
Proud  haughty  man,  the  nursling  of  her  care, 
Must  more  than  half  her  crimes  and  errors  bear. 
If  flowrets  droop  and  fade  before  their  day; 
If  others  sink  neglected  in  the  clay : 
If  trees  too  rankly  earthed  too  rathly  blow, 
And  others  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  know. 
Let  human  reason  equal  judgment  frame: 
Is  it  the  flower,  the  tree,  or  gardener's  blame  1 

"Thou  see'st  them  lovely~so  they  will  remain; 
For  when  the  soul  and  body  meet  again. 
No  'vantage  will  be  held  of  age,  or  time, 
United  at  their  fairest  fullest  prime. 
The  form  when  purest,  and  the  soul  most  sage. 
Beauty  with  wisdom  shall  have  heritage. 
The  form  of  comely  youth,  the  experience  of  age. 

"  When  to  thy  kindred  thou  shalt  this  relate 
Of  man's  immortal  and  progressive  state. 
No  credit  thou  wilt  gain ;  for  they  are  blind, 
And  would,  presumptuous,  the  Eternal  bind. 
Either  perpetual  blessings  to  bestow. 
Or  plunge  the  souls  he  framed  in  endless  woe. 
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'*  This  is  the  land  of  lovers,  known  afar, 
And  named  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  Star. 
Oft,  with  rapt  eye,  thou  hast  its  rising  seen. 
Above  the  holy  spires  of  old  Lindeen; 
And  marked  its  tiny  beam  diffuse  a  hue 
That  tinged  the  paleness  of  the  morning  blue ; 
Ah!  did'st  thou  deem  it  was  a  land  so  fair  \ 
Or  that  such  peaceful  'habitants  were  there  I 

''  See'st  thou  yon  gloomy  sphere,  thro'  vapours  dun, 
That  wades  in  crimson  like  the  sultry  sun  \ 
There  let  us  bend  our  course,  and  mark  the  fates 
Of  mighty  warriors,  and  of  warriors'  mates; 
For  there  they  toil  'mid  troubles  and  alarms. 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  still  to  arms; 
Till  by  degrees^  when  ages  are  outgone, 
And  happiness  and  comfort  still  unknown, , 
Like  simple  babes,  the  land  of  peace  to  win. 
The  task  of  knowledge  sorrowful  begin. 
By  the  enlightened  philosophic  mind. 
More  than  a  thousand  ages  left  behind. 

''  Oh  what  a  world  of  vanitv  and  strife! 
For  what  avails  the  stage  of  mortal  life. 
If  to  the  last  the  fading  frame  is  worn. 
The  same  unknowing  creature  it  was  bom  ? 
Where  shall  the  spirit  resti  where  shall  it  go! 
Or  how  enjoy  a  bliss  it  does  not  know  ? 
It  must  be  taught  in  darkness  and  in  pain, 
Or  beg  the  bosom  of  a  child  again. 
Knowledge  of  all,  avails  the  human  kind, 
For  all  beyond  the  g^ve  are  joys  of  mind." 

So  swift  and  so  untroubled  was  their  flight, 
'Twas  like  the  journey  of  a  dream  by  night; 
And  scarce  had  Mary  ceased,  with  thought  sedate. 
To  muse  on  woman's  sacred  estimate. 
When  on  the  world  of  warriors  they  alight, 
Just  on  the  confines  of  its  day  and  night ; 
The  purple  light  was  waning  west  away. 
And  shoally  darkness  gained  upon  the  day. 

"  I  love  that  twilight,"  said  the  pilgrim  fair, 
"  For  more  than  earthly  solemness  is  there. 
See  how  the  rubied  waters  winding  roll ; 
A  hoary  doubtful  hue  involves  the  pole; 
Uneasy  murmun  float  upon  the  wind. 
And  tenfold  darkness  rears  its  shades  behind. 

9 

"And  lo!  where,  wrapt  in  deep  Termilion  shrond^ 
The  daylight  slumbers  on  the  western  cloud : 
I  love  the  scene! — Oh  let  us  onward  steer. 
The  light  our  steeds,  the  wind  our  charioteer! 
And  on  the  downy  cloud  impetuous  hurled. 
We'll  with  the  twilight  ring  this  warrior  world." 

Along,  along^  along  the  nether  sky, 
The  light  before,  the  wreathed  darkness  nigh; 
Along,  along,  through  evening  vapours  blue. 
Through  tinted  air  and  racks  of  drizzly  dew. 
The  twain  pursued  their  way,  and  heard  afar 
The  moans  and  murmurs  of  the  dying  war; 


The  neigh  of  battle-steeds  by  field  and  wall. 
That  missed  their  generous  comrades  of  the  stall 
Which,  all  undifcunted,  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Yielded,  they  knew  not  why,  their  honest  breath; 
And,  far  behind,  the  hill-wolfs  hanger  yell. 
And  watchword  passed  from  drowsy  sentinel 

Along,  along,  through  mind's  unwearied  range, 
It  flies  to  the  vicissitudes  of  change. 
Our  pilgrims  of  the  twilight  weary  grew, 
Transcendent  was  the  scene,  but  never  new; 
They  wheeled  their  rapid  chariot  from  the  light. 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  hideous  night 

So  thick  the  darkness,  and  its  veil  so  swartb, 
All  hues  were  gone  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth : 
The  watch-fire  scarce  like  gilded  glow-worm  seemed; 
No  moon  nor  star  along  the  concave  beamed; 
Without  a  halo  flaming  meteors  flew. 
Scarce  did  they  shed  a  sullen  sulphury  blue; 
Whiznng  they  passed,  by  folded  vapours  crossed. 
And  in  a  sea  of  darkness  soon  were  lost. 

Like  pilgrim  birds  that  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
When  lasting  night  and  polar  storms  are  nigh, 
Enveloped  in  a  rayless  atmosphere, 
By  northern  shores  uncertain  course  they  steer; 
O'er  thousand  darkling  billows  flap  the  wing, 
Till  far  is  heard  the  welcome  murmuring 
Of  mountain  waves,  o'er  waste  of  waters  tossed. 
In  fleecy  thunder  fall  on  Albyn's  coast. 

So  passed  th^  pilgrims  through  impervious  night, 
Till,  in  a  moment,  rose  before  their  sight 
A  bound  impassable  of  burning  levin, 
A  wall  of  flame  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven. 
It  was  the  light  shed  from  the  bloody  sun. 
In  bootless  blaze  upon  that  doud  so  dun;     . 
Its  gloom  was  such  as  not  to  be  oppressed. 
That  those  perturbed  spirits  might  have  rest 

Now  oped  a  scene,'  before  but  dimly  seen, 
A  world  of  pride,  of  havoc,  and  of  spleen; 
A  world  of  scathed  soil  and  sultry  air. 
For  industry  and  culture  were  not  there. 
The  hamlets  smoked  in  ashes  on  the  plain; 
The  bones  of  men  were  bleaching  in  the  raui; 
And,  piled  in  thousands,  on  the  trenched  heath 
Stood  warriors  bent  on  vengeance  and  on  death. 

"  Ah! "  said  the  youth,  "  we  timely  come  to  ^y 
A  scene  momentous,  and  a  sequel  hi|^ ! 
For  late  arrived  on  this  disquiet  coast 
A  fiend,  that  in  Tartarian  gulf  was  tossed. 
And  held,  in  tumult  and  commotion  fell. 
The  gnashing  legions  through  the  bounds  of  hell 
For  ages  past;  but  now,  by  Heaven's  decree. 
The  prelude  of  some  dread  event  to  be 
Is  hither  sent  like  desolating  brand, 
The  scourge  of  Qod,  the  terror  of  the  land ! 
He  seems  the  passive  elements  to  guide. 
And  stars  in  conrses  fight  upon  his  side. 
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"On  yon  high  mountain  will  ve  rest  and  Bee 
The  omens  of  the  times  that  are  to  be; 
For  all  the  wars  of  earth  and  deeds  of  weir 
Are  first  perfonned  by  warrior  spirits  here; 
So  linked  are  souls  by  one  eternal  chain. 
What  these  perform  those  needs  must  do  again : 
And  thus  the  Almighty  weighs  each  kingdom's  date. 
Each  warrior's  fortune,  and  each  warrior's  fate, 
Making  the  future  time  with  that  has  been 
Work  onward,  rolling  like  a  vast  machine." 

They  sat  them  down  on  hills  of  Alpine  form, 
Above  the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder-storm : 
For  in  that  land  contiguous  to  the  sun 
The  elements  in  wild  obstruction  run; 
They  saw  the  bodied  flame  the  cloud  impale. 
Then  river-like  fleet  .down  the  sultty  dale. 
While  basking  in  the  sunbeam  high  they  lay, 
The  hill  was  swathed  in  dark  unseemly  gray ; 
The  downward  rainbow  hung  across  the  rain, 
And  leaned  its  glowing  arch  upon  the  plain. 

While  thus  they  staid,  they  saw  in  wondrous  wise 
Annies  and  kings  from  out  the  cloud  arise; 
They  saw  great  hosts  and  empires  overrun, 
War^s  wild  extreme,  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won : 
The  whole  of  that  this  age  has  lived  to  see, 
With  battles  of  the  East  long  hence  to  be. 
They  saw  distinct  and  plain,  as  human  eye 
IKscems  the  forms  and  objects  passing  by. 
Long  yet  the  time  ere  wasting  war  shall  cease. 
And  idl  the  world  have  liberty  and  peace ! 

The  pilgrims  moved  not — word  they  had  not  said. 
While  this  mysterious  boding  vision  staid ; 
But  now  the  virgin,  with  disturbed  eye. 
Besought  solution  of  the  prodigy. 

"  These  all  are  future  kings  of  earthly  fame: 
That  wolfish  fiend,  from  hell  that  hither  came, 
Over  thy  world  in  ages  yet  to  be 
Must  desolation  spread  and  slavery. 
Till  nations  learn  to  know  their  estimate ; 
To  be  unanimous  is  to  be  great : 
When  right's  own  standard  calmly  is  unfurled, 
The  people  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

"  Like  one  machine  a  nation's  governing, 
And  that  machine  must  have  a  moving  spring ; 
But  of  what  mould  that  moving  spring  should  be, 
Tis  the  high  right  of  nations  to  decree. 
This  mankind  must  be  taught,  though  millions  bleed. 
That  knowledge,  truth,  and  liberty  may  spread. " 

"  What  meant  the  viiuon  'mid  the  darksome  cloud  1 
Some  spirits  rose  as  from  unearthly  shroud. 
And  joined  their  warrior  brethren  of  the  free; 
Two  souls  inspired  each,  and  some  had  three  ?" 

"  These  were  the  spirits  of  their  brethren  slain,. 
Who,  thus  permitted,  rose  and  breathed  again; 
For  still  let  reason  this  high  truth  recall. 
The  body's  hot  a  mould,  the  soul  is  all : 


Those  triple  minds  that  all  before  them  hurled, 
Are  called  Silesians  in  this  warrior  world." 


it 


Oh  tell  me,  Cela,  when  shall  be  the  time 
That  all  the  restless  spirits  of  this  clime. 
Erring  so  widely  in  the  search  of  bliss, 
Shall  win  a  milder,  happier  world  than  thisl" 

"  Not  till  they  learn,  with  humbled  hearts,  to  see 
The  falsehood  of  their  fuming  vanity. 
What  is  the  soldier  but  an  a^ect  fool — 
A  king's,  a  tyrant's,  or  a  statesman's  tool  ? 
Some  patriot  few  there  are — but  ah,  how  rare ! 
For  vanity  or  interest  still  is  there ; 
Or  blindfold  levity  directs  his  way — 
A  licensed  murderer  that  kills  for  pay. 
Though  fruitless  ages  thus  be  overpast. 
Truth,  love,  and  knowledge,  must  prevail  at  last." 

The  pilgrims  left  that  climate  with  delight. 
Weary  of  battle  and  portentous  sight 

It  boots  not  all  their  wanderings  to  relate. 
By  globes  immense  and  worlds  subordinate. 
For  still  my  strain  in  mortal  guise  must  flow : 
Though  swift  as  winged  angels  they  might  go, 
The  palled  mind  would  meet  no  kind  relay, 
And  dazzled  fancy  wilder  by  the  way. 

They  found  each  clime  with  mental  joys  replete. 
And  all  for  which  its  'habitants  were  meet. 
They  saw  a  watery  world  of  sea  and  shore, 
Where  the  rude  sailor  swept  the  flying  oar. 
And  drove  his  bark  like  lightning  o'er  the  main. 
Proud  of  his  prowess,  of  her  swiftness  vain ; 
Held  revel  on  the  shore  with  stormy  glee. 
Or  sung  his  boisterous  carol  on  the  sea. 

They  saw  the  land  where  bards  delighted  straj'. 
And  beauteous  maids  that  love  the  melting  lay; 
One  mighty  hill  they  clomb  with  earnest  pain. 
For  ever  clomb  but  higher  did  not  gain : 
Their  gladsome  smiles  were  mixed  with  frowns  severe; 
For  all  were  bent  to  sing,  and  none  to  hear. 

Far  in  the  gloom  they  found  a  world  accursed. 

Of  all  the  globes  the  dreariest  and  the  worst. 

But  there  they  could  not  sojourn,  though  they  would, 

For  all  the  language  was  of  mystic  mood, 

A  jargon,  nor  conceived  nor  understood ; 

It  was  of  deeds,  respondents,  and  replies, 

Dark  quibbles,  forms,  and  condesccndencies : 

And  they  would  argue  with  vociferous  breath, 

For  months  and  days,  as  if  the  point  were  death ; 

And  when  at  last  enforced  to  agree, 

'Twas  only  how  the  argument  should  be ! 

They  saw  the  land  of  bedesmen  discontent, 
Their  frames  their  god,  their  tithes  their  testament ; 
And  snarling  critics  bent  with  aspect  sour 
T*  applaud  the  great  and  circumvent  the  poor ; 
And  knowing  patriots,  with  important  face, 
Having  aloud  with  gesture  and  grimace — 
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Their  pme  a  land's  acclium,  or  proud  and  gainful  place. 

Then  by  a  land  effeminate  they  paased. 

Where  silkB  and  odoun  floated  in  the  blast : 

A  land  of  vain  and  formal  compliment, 

W  here  won  the  flippant  bellea  and  beaux  magnificent 

They  circled  nature  on  their  aiiy  wain, 
From  God's  own  throne  unto  the  realms  of  pain ; 
For  there  are  prisons  in  the  deep  below, 
Where  wickedness  sustains  proportioned  woe. 
Nor  more  nor  less;  for  the  Almighty  still 
Suits  to  our  life  the  goodness  and  the  ilL 

Oh !  it  would  melt  the  living  heart  with  woe, 

Were  I  to  sing  the  agonies  below; 

The  hatred  nursed  by  those  who  cannot  part ; 

The  hardened  brow,  the  seared  and  sullen  heart; 

The  still  defenceless  look,  the  stifled  sigh, 

The  writhed  lip,  the  staid  despairing  eye, 

Which  ray  of  hope  may  never  lighten  more. 

Which  cannot  shun,  yet  dares  not  look  before. 

Oh !  these  are  themes  reflection  would  forbear, 

Unfitting  bard  to  sing  or  maid  to  hear; 

Yet  these  they  saw  in  downward  realms  prevail. 

And  listened  many  a  sufferer's  hapless  tale, 

Who  all  allowed  that  rueful  misbelief 

Had  proved  the  source  of  their  eternal  grief; 

And  all  the  Almighty  punisher  arraigned 

For  keeping  back  that  knowledge  they  disdained. 

"  Ah !  '*  Cela  said,  as  up  the  void  they  flew, 
"  The  axiom's  just — the  inference  is  true; 
Therefore  no  more  let  doubts  thy  mind  enthral, 
Through  nature's  range  thou  see*8t  a  God  in  all : 
Where  is  the  mortal  law  that  can  restrain 
The  atheist's  heart  that  broods  o'er  thoughts  profane? 
Soon  fades  the  soul's  and  virtue's  dearest  tie. 
When  all  the  future  closes  from  the  eye."-- 
By  all,  the  earth-bom  viigin  plainly  saw 
Nature's  unstaid,  unalterable  law; 
That  human  life  is  but  the  infant  stage 
Of  a  progressive,  endless  pilgrimage 
To  woe,  or  state  of  bliss,  by  bard  unsung. 
At  that  eternal  fount  where  being  sprung. 

When  these  wild  wanderings  all  were  past  and  done, 
Just  in  the  red  beam  of  the  parting  sun. 
Our  pilgrims  skimmed  along  the  light  of  even, 
Like  flitting  stars  that  cross  the  nightly  heaven. 
And  lighting  on  the  verge  of  Phillip  phiin. 
They  trode  the  surface  of  the  world  again. 

Arm  linked  in  arm,  they  walked  to  green  Bowhill : 
At  their  approach  the  woods  and  lawns  grew  still ; 
The  little  birds  to  brake  and  bush  withdrew. 
The  merl  away  unto  Blackandro  flew; 
The  twilight  held  its  breath  in  deep  suspense. 
And  looked  its  wonder  in  mute  eloquence. 

They  reached  the  bower,  where  first,  at  Mary's  knee 
Cela  arose  her  guide  through  heaven  to  be. 
All,  all  was  stills— no  living  thing  was  seen ; 
No  human  footstep  marked  the  daisied  green ; 


The  youth  looked  round,  as  something  were  niimeel 
Or  wanting  there  to  make  their  bliss  complete. 
They  paused— they  sighed — then  with  a  silent  awe 
Walked  onward  to  the  halls  of  Carelha*. 

They  heard  the  squires  and  yeomen,  all  intent. 
Talking  of  some  mysterious  event ; 
They  saw  the  maidens  in  dejection  mourn, 
Scarce  daring  glance  unto  a  yeoman  tarn. 
Straight  to  the  inner  chamber  they  repair, 
Mary  beheld  her  widowed  mother  there, 
Flew  to  her  anns,  to  kiss  her  and  rejoice : 
Alas !  she  saw  her  not  nor  heard  her  voice, 
But  sat  unmoved  with  many  a  bitter  si^. 
Tears  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye  1 
In  sable  weeds  her  lady  form  was  dad, 
And  the  white  lawn  waved  mournful  round  herheid. 
Mary  beheld,  arranged  in  order  near. 
The  very  robes  she  last  on  earth  did  wear; 
And  shrinking  from  the  disregarded  kiss, 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  Cela !— tell  me  what  is  thisl" 

"  Fair  maiden  of  the  pure  and  guileless  heart. 
As  yet  thou  knowest  not  how  nor  what  thou  art;— 
Come,  1  will  lead  thee  to  yon  hoary  pile, 
Where  sleep  thy  kindred  in  their  storied  isle : 
There  1  must  leave  thee  in  this  world  below ; 
'Tis  meet  thy  land  these  holy  troths  should  know: 
But,  Mary,  yield  not  thou  to  bootless  pain, 
Soon  we  shall  meet,  and  never  part  again." 

He  took  her  hand,  she  dared  not  disobey. 
But,  half  reluctant,  followed  him  away. 
They  paced  along  on  Ettrick's  margin  green, 
And  reached  the  hoary  fane  of  old  Lindeen : 
It  was  a  scene  to  curdle  maiden's  blood — 
The  massy  church -yard  gate  wide  open  stood ; 
The  stars  were  up,  the  valley  steeps  in  dew. 
The  baleful  bat  in  silent  circles  flew; 
No  sound  was  heard,  except  the  lonely  rail 
Harping  his  ordinal  adown  the  dale ; 
And  soft  and  slow  upon  the  breezes  light 
The  rush  of  Ettrick  breathed  along  the  night 
Dark  was  the  pile,  and  green  the  tombs  beneath, 
And  dark  the  gravestones  on  the  sward  of  death. 

Within  the  railed  space  appeared  to  view 
A  grave  new  opened — thitherward  they  drew; 
And  there  beheld,  within  its  mouldy  womb, 
A  living,  moving  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 
It  was  an  aged  monk,  uncouth  to  see. 
Who  held  a  sheeted  corpse  upon  his  knee. 
And  busy,  busy,  with  the  form  was  he ! 
At  their  approach  he  uttered  howl  of  pain. 
Till  echoes  groaned  it  from  the  holy  fane, 
;  Then  fled  amain. — Ah !  Cela,  too,  is  gone; 
And  Mary  stands  within  the  grave  alone ! 
With  her  fair  guide  her  robes  of  heaven  are  fled, 
And  round  her  fall  the  garments  of  the  dead! 


Here  I  must  seize  my  ancient  harp  again. 

And  chaunt  a  simple  tale,  a  most  nnoourily  strain. 
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PART   FOURTH. 


The  night- wind  is  sleeping,  the  forest  is  still. 
The  blare  of  the  heath-cock  has  sunk  on  the  hill, 
Beyond  the  gray  cairn  of  the  moor  is  his  rest. 
On  the  red  heather-bloom  he  has  pillowed  his  breast  ; 
There  soon  with  his  note  the  gray  dawning  he'll  cheer; 
But  Mary  of  Carel'  that  note  will  not  hear  I 

The  night- wind  is  still,  and  the  moon  in  the  wane. 
The  river-lark  sings  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  ; 
So  lonely  his  plaint  by  the  motionless  reed 
It  sounds  like  an  omen  or  tale  of  the  dead ; 
Like  a  warning  of  death  it  faUs  on  the  ear 
Of  those  who  are  wandering  the  woodlands  in  fear; 
For  the  maidens  of  Carelha'  wander,  and  cry 
On  their  young  lady's  name,  with  the  tear  in  their  eye. 
The  gates  had  been  shut  and  the  mass  had  been  sung. 
But  Mary  was  missing,  the  beauteous  and  young; 
And  she  had  been  seen  in  the  evening  still 
By  woodman,  alone,  in  the  groves  of  Bowhill. 

Oh,  were  not  these  maidens  in  terror  and  pain] 
They  knew  the  third  night  of  the  moon  in  the  wane : 
They  knew  on  that  night  that  the  spirits  were  free ; 
That  revels  of  fairies  were  held  on  the  lea; 
And  heard  their  small  bugles,  with  eirysome  croon. 
As  lightly  they  rode  on  the  beam  of  the  moon. 
Oh!  woe  to  the  wight  that  abides  their  array! 
And  woe  to  the  maiden  that  comes  in  their  way! 

The  maidens  returned  all  hopeless  and  wan ; 
The  yeomen  they  rode,  and  the  pages  they  ran ; 
The  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  they  searched  up  and  down. 
The  hamlet,  the  cot,  and  the  old  borough  town; 
And  thrice  the  bedesman  renewed  the  host; 
But  the  dawn  returned — and  Mary  was  lost! 

Her  lady  mother,  distracted  and  wild 
For  the  loss  of  her  loved,  her  only  child. 
With  all  her  maidens  tracked  the  dew — 
Well  Marv's  secret  bower  she  knew. 
Oft  had  she  traced,  with  fond  regard, 
Her  darling  to  that  grove,  and  heard 
Her  orisons  the  green  bough  under, 
And  turned  aside  with  fear  and  wonder. 


Oh!  but  their  hearts  were  turned  to  stone, 
When  they  saw  her  stretched  on  the  sward  alone. 
Prostrate,  without  a  word  or  motion. 
As  if  in  calm  and  deep  devotion. 
They  called  her  name  with  trembling  breath ; 
But  ah!  her  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death  : 
They  laid  their  hands  on  her  cheek  composed; 
But  her  cheek  was  cold  and  her  eye  was  closed  : 
They  laid  their  hands  upon  her  breast, 
But  the  playful  heart  had  sunk  to  rest; 
And  they  raised  an  eldritch  wail  of  sorrow, 
Thai  startled  the  hinds  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 


And  yet,  when  they  viewed  her  comely  face. 
Each  line  remained  of  beauty  and  grace; 
No  death-like  features  it  disclosed, 
For  the  lips  were  met,  and  the  eyes  were  closed. 
'Twas  pale — ^but  the  smile  was  on  the  cheek; 
'Twas  modelled  all  as  in  act  to  speak. 
It  seemed  as  if  each  breeze  that  blew. 
The  play  of  the  bosom  would  renew ; 
As  nature's  momentary  strife 
Would  wake  that  form  to  beauty  and  life. 

It  is  borne  away  with  fear  and  awe 
To  the  lordly  halls  of  Carelha', 
And  lies  on  silken  couch  at  rest — 
The  mother  there  is  constant  gniest. 
For  hope  still  lingers  in  her  breast. 

0,  seraph  Hope!  that  here  below 
Can  nothing  dear  to  the  last  forego! 
When  we  see  the  forms  we  fain  would  save 
Wear  step  by  step  adown  to  the  grave. 
Still  hope  a  lambent  gleam  will  shed 
Over  the  last,  the  dying  bed : 
And  even,  as  now,  when  the  soul's  away. 
It  flutters  and  lingers  o'er  the  clay. 
0  Hope!  thy  range  was  never  expounded! 
'Tis  not  by  the  grave  that  thou  art  bounded! 

The  leech's  art  and  the  bedesman's  prayer 
Are  all  misspent — no  life  is  there! 
Between  her  breasts  they  dropped  the  lead, 
And  the  cord  in  vain  begirt  her  head ; 
Yet  still  on  that  couch  her  body  lies. 
Though  another  moon  has  claimed  the  skies; 
For  once  the  lykewake  maidens  saw, 
As  the  dawn  arose  on  Carelha', 
A  movement  soft  the  sheets  within, 
And  a  gentle  shivering  of  the  chin. 

AU  earthly  hope  at  last  outworn. 
The  body  to  the  tomb  was  borne ; 
The  last  pale  flowers  in  the  grave  were  flung ; 
The  mass  was  said  and  the  requiem  sung ; 
And  the  turf  that  was  ever  green  to  be 
Lies  over  the  dust  of  Mary  Lee. 


Deep  fell. the  eve  on  old  Lindeen; 
Loud  creaked  the  rail  in  the  clover  green ; 
The  new  moon  from  the  west  withdrew — 
Oh!  well  the  monk  of  Lindeen  knew 
That  Mary's  winding-sheet  was  lined 
With  many  fringe  of  the  gold  refined : 
That  in  her  bier  behoved  to  be 
A  golden  cross  and  a  rosary ; 
Of  pearl  beads  full  many  a  string, 
And  on  every  finger  a  diamond  ring. 
The  holy  man  no  scruples  staid ; 
For  within  that  grave  was  useless  laid 
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Riches  that  would  a  saint  entice — 
'Twaa  worth  a  convent's  benefice! 

He  took  the  spade,  and  away  he  is  gone 
To  the  church -yard,  darkling  and  alone; 
His  brawny  limbs  the  grave  bestride, 
And  he  shovelled  the  mools  and  the  bones  aside ; 
Of  the  dust  or  the  dead  he  stood  not  in  fear, 
But  he  stooped  in  the  grave  and  he  opened  the  bier; 
And  he  took  the  jewels,  of  value  high, 
And  he  took  the  cross,  and  the  rosary, 
And  the  golden  harp  on  the  lid  that  shone, 
And  he  laid  them  carefully  on  a  stone. 

Then  down  in  the  depth  of  the  grave  sat  he 
And  he  raised  the  corpse  upon  his  knee ; 
But  in  vain  to  gain  the  rings  he  strove. 
For  the  hands  were  cold  and  they  would  not  move: 
He  drew  a  knife  from  his  baldrick  gray. 
To  cut  the  rings  and  fingers  away. 

He  gave  one  cut — he  gave  but  one — 
It  scarcely  reached  unto  the  bone: 
Just  then  the  soul,  so  long  exiled. 
Returned  again  from  its  wanderings  wild ; 
By  the  stars  and  the  sun  it  ceased  to  roam, 
And  entered  its  own,  its  earthly  home. 
Loud  shrieked  the  corse  at  the  wound  he  gave. 
And,  rising,  stood  up  in  the  grave. 

The  hoary  thief  was  chilled  at  heart, 
Scarce  had  he  power  left  to  depart ; 
For  horror  thrilled  through  every  vein: 
He  did  not  cry,  but  he  roared  amain  ; 
For  hues  of  dread  and  death  were  rife 
On  the  face  of  the  form  he  had  woke  to  life: 
His  reason  fled  from  off  her  throne. 
And  never  more  dawned  thereupon. 

Aloud  she  called  her  Cela's  name. 
And  the  echoes  called,  but  no  Cela  came. 
Oh!  much  she  marvelled  that  he  had  gone, 
And  left  her  thus  in  the  grave  alone. 
She  knew  the  place  and  the  holy  dome ; 
Few  moments  hence  she  had  thither  come ; 
And  through  the  hues  of  the  night  she  saw 
The  woods  and  towers  of  Carelha*. 
'Twas  mystery  all — she  did  not  ween 
Of  the  state  or  the  guise  in  which  she  had  been; 
She  did  not  ween  that  while  travelling  afar 
Away  by  the  sun  and  the  morning  star, 
By  the  moon,  and  the  cloud,  and  aerial  bow, 
That  her  body  was  left  on  the  earth  below. 

But  now  she  stood  in  grievous  plight; 
The  ground  was  chilled  with  the  dews  of  the  night; 
Her  frame  was  cold  and  ill  at  rest, 
The  dead  rose  waved  upon  her  breast ; 
Her  feet  were  coiled  in  the  sheet  so  wan, 
And  fast  from  her  hand  the  red  blood  ran. 


'Twas  late,  late  on  a  Sabbath  night, 
At  the  hour  of  the  ghost  and  the  restless  sprite ; 


The  mass  at  Carelha'  had  been  read, 
And  all  the  mourners  were  bound  to  bed. 
When  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  paved  floor. 
And  a  gentle  rap  came  to  the  door. 

Oh!  why  should  a  rap  of  such  gentle  din, 
Throw  such  amazement  on  all  within  I — 
A  dim  haze  clouded  every  sight ; 
Each  hair  had  life,  and  stood  upright ; 
No  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  hall. 
But  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  cricket's  caU ; 
So  deep  the  silence  imposed  by  fear. 
That  a  vacant  buzz  sung  in  the  ear. 

The  lady  of  Carelha'  first  broke 
The  breathless  hush,  and  thus  she  spoke: — 
*'  Christ  be  our  shield! — who  walks  so  late. 
And  knocks  so  gently  at  my  gate  ? 
I  felt  a  pang — it  was  not  dread — 
It  was  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Oh!  death  is  a  dull  and  dreamless  sleep! 
The  mould  is  heavy,  the  grave  is  deep. 
Else  I  had  weened  that  foot  so  free 
The  step  and  the  foot  of  my  Mary  Lee; 
And  I  had  weened  that  gentle  knell 
From  the  light  hand  of  my  daughter  fell. 
The  grave  is  deep,  it  may  not  be! 
Haste,  porter — haste  to  the  door  and  see." 

He  took  the  key  with  an  eye  of  doubt. 
He  lifted  the  lamp  and  he  looked  about ; 
His  lips  a  silent  prayer  addressed, 
And  the  cross  was  signed  upon  his  breast ; 
Thus  mailed  within  the  armour  of  Ood, 
All  ghostly  to  the  door  he  strode. 
He  wrenched  the  bolt  with  grating  din. 
He  lifted  the  latch — but  none  came  in! 
He  thrust  out  his  lamp,  and  he  thrust  out  his  head. 
And  he  saw  the  face  and  the  robes  of  the  dead! 
One  sob  he  heaved,  and  tried  to  fly, 
But  he  sunk  on  the  earth,  and  the  form  came  by. 

She  entered  the  hall,  she  stood  in  the  door. 
Till,  one  by  one,  dropt  on  the  floor 
The  blooming  maiden  and  matron  old. 
The  friar  gray  and  the  yeoman  bold. 
It  was  like  a  scene  on  the  Border  green. 
When  the  arrows  fly  and  pierce  unseen ; 
And  nought  was  heard  within  the  hall 
But  aves,  vows,  and  groans  withal. 
The  Lady  of  Carel'  stood  alone. 
But  moveless  as  a  statue  of  stone. 

*'0h!  lady  mother,  thy  tears  forego; 
Why  all  this  terror  and  this  woe? 
But  late  when  I  was  in  this  place. 
Thou  wouldst  not  look  me  in  the  face : 
Oh!  why  do  you  blench  at  sight  of  me? 
I  am  thy  own  child,  thy  Mary  Lee. " 


''  I  saw  thee  dead  and  cold  as  clay ; 
I  watched  thy  corpse  for  many  a  day; 
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But  now,  since  from  the  grave  retarned. 
So  dazzling  bright  her  beaiitj  burned, 
The  eye  of  man  could  scarcely  brook 
With  steady  g^e  thereon  to  look ; 
Such  was  the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  eyes, 
She  bloomed  like  the  rose  of  paradise. 

Though  blither  than  she  erst  had  been. 
In  serious  mood  she  oft  was  seen. 
When  rose  the  sun  o'er  mountain  gray. 
Her  row  was  breathed  to  the  east  away ; 
And  when  low  in  the  west  he  burned. 
Still  there  her  beauteous  eye  was  turned. 
For  she  saw  that  the  flowrets  of  the  glade 
To  him  unconscious  worship  paid ; 
She  saw  them  ope  their  breasts  by  day, 
And  follow  his  enlivening  ray. 
Then  fold  them  up  in  grief  by  night. 
Till  the  return  of  the  blessed  light. 
When  daylight  in  the  west  fell  low, 
She  heard  the  woodland  music  flow. 
Like  farewell  song,  with  sadness  blent, 
A  soft  and  sorrowful  lament : 
But  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea, 
Oh!  then  the  birds  from  every  tree 
Poured  forth  their  hymn  of  holiest  glee! 
She  knew  that  the  wandering  spirits  of  wrath 
Fled  from  his  eye  to  their  homes  beneath. 
But  when  the  God  of  glory  shone 
On  earth  from  his  resplendent  throne. 
In  valley,  mountain,  or  in  grove. 
Then  all  was  life,  and  light,  and  love. 
She  saw  the  new-born  infant's  eye 
Turned  to  that  light  incessantly ; 
Nor  ever  was  that  eye  withdrawn 
Till  the  mind  thus  carved  began  to  dawn. 
All  nature  worshipped  at  one  shrine. 
Nor  knew  that  the  impulse  was  divine. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Forest  the  strife  begin. 
Intent  this  lovely  dame  to  win  ; 
But  the  living  lustre  of  her  eye 
Baulked  every  knight's  pretensions  high  ; 
Abashed  they  sank  before  her  glance. 
Nor  farther  could  their  claims  advance : 
Though  love  thrilled  every  heart  with  pain, 
They  did  not  ask,  and  they  could  not  gain. 

There  came  a  harper  out  of  the  east ; 
A  courteous  and  a  welcome  guest 
In  every  lord  and  baron's  tower — 
He  struck  his  harp  of  wondrous  power; 
So  high  his  art,  that  all  who  heard 
Seemed  by  some  magic  spell  ensnared ; 
For  every  heart,  as  he  desired. 
Was  thrilled  with  woe — with  ardour  fired. 
Roused  to  high  deeds  his  might  above. 
Or  soothed  to  kindness  and  to  love. 
No  one  could  learn  from  whence  he  came. 
But  Hugo  of  Norroway  bight  his  name. 


One  day,  when  every  baron  came. 
And  every  maid  and  noble  dame. 
To  list  his  high  and  holy  strain 
Within  the  choir  of  Melrose  fone, 
The  lady  of  Carelha'  joined  the  band. 
And  Mary,  the  flower  of  all  the  land. 

The  strain  rose  soft— the  strain  fell  low  — 
Oh !  every  heart  was  steeped  in  woe ! 
Again  as  it  pealed  a  swell  so  high 
The  round  drops  stood  in  every  eye, 
And  the  aisles  and  the  spires  of  the  hallowed  fane. 
And  the  caves  of  Eildon  sang  it  again. 

Oh !  Mary  Lee  is  sick  at  heart; 
That  pang  no  tongue  can  ever  impart; 
It  was  not  love,  nor  joy,  nor  woe. 
Nor  thought  of  heaven  nor  earth  below ; 
'Twas  all  conjoined  in  gleam  so  bright — 
A  poignant  feeling  of  delight; 
The  throes  of  a  heart  that  sought  its  rest. 
Its  stay — its  home  in  another's  breast 
Ah  I  she  had  heard  that  holv  strain 
In  a  land  she  hoped  to  see  again; 
And  seen  that  calm  benignant  eye 
Above  the  spheres  and  above  the  sky ; 
And  though  the  strain  her  soul  had  won. 
She  yearned  for  the  time  that  it  was  don^ 
To  greet  the  singer  in  language  bland, 
And  call  him  Cela,  and  clasp  his  hand. 

It  was  yon  ancient  tombs  among 
That  Mary  glided  from  the  throng; 
Smiled  in  the  fair  young  stranger's  face. 
And  proffered  her  hand  with  courteous  grace. 
He  started  aloof— he  bent  his  eye — 
He  stood  in  a  trance  of  ecstasy  1 
He  blessed  the  power  that  had  impelled 
Him  onward  till  he  that  face  beheld ; 
For  he  knew  his  bourn  was  gained  at  last. 
And  all  his  wanderings  then  were  past. 

She  called  him  Cela,  and  made  demand 
Ancnt  his  kindred  and  his  land ; 
But  his  hand  upon  his  lip  he  laid. 
He  lifted  his  eye,  and  he  shook  his  head  ! 
"No— Hugo  of  Norroway  is  my  name. 
Ask  not  from  whence  or  how  I  came : 
But  since  ever  memory's  ray  was  bom 
Within  this  breast  of  joy  forlorn, 
I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  only  thee ; 
For  I  ween  thy  name  is  Mary  Lee. 
My  heart  and  soul  with  thine  are  blent. 
My  very  being's  element — 
Oh !  I  have  wonders  to  tell  to  thee. 
If  thou  art  the  virgin  Mary  Lee ! " 

The  Border  chiefs  were  all  amazed, 
They  stood  at  distance  round  and  gazed ; 
They  knew  her  face  he  never  had  seen, 
But  they  heard  not  the  words  that  passed  between. 
They  thought  of  the  power  that  had  death  beguiled  ; 
They  thought  of  the  grave  and  the  vision  wild; 
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And  they  found  th«t  human  inference  failed. 

That  all  in  mjsteiy  waa  veiled. 

And  they  ahunned  the  twain  in  holy  awe; — 

The  flower  of  the  forest  and  Carelha' 

Are  hoth  by  the  tuneful  stranger  won, 

And  a  new  existence  ia  begun. 

Sheltered  amid  hia  mountains  afar. 
He  kept  from  the  bustle  of  Border  war; 
For  he  loved  not  the  field  of  foray  and  scathe, 
Xw  the  bow,  nor  the  shield,  nor  the  sword  of  death ; 
But  he  tuned  his  harp  in  the  wild  unseen. 
And  he  reared  his  flocks  on  the  mountain  green. 

He  waa  the  foremoet  the  land  to  free 
Of  the  hart,  and  the  hind,  and  the  forest  tree; 
The  fiist  who  attuned  the  pastoral  reed 
On  the  mountaina  of  Ettrick,  and  braes  of  Tweed ; 
The  first  who  did  to  the  land  impart 
The  shepherd's  rich  and  peaceful  art. 
To  bathe  the  fleece,  to  cherish  the  dam. 
To  milk  the  ewe  and  to  wean  the  lamb; 
And  all  the  joys  ever  since  so  rife 
In  the  shepherd's  simple,  romantic  life. 
Xore  bliss,  more  joy,  from  him  had  birth 
Than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

They  lived  in  their  halls  of  Carelha' 
UntQ  their  children  s  sons  they  saw; 
There  Mary  closed  a  life  refined 
To  purity  of  soul  and  mind. 
And  at  length  was  laid  in  old  landeen. 
In  the  very  grave  where  she  erst  had  been. 
Fire  gallant  sons  upbore  her  bier, 
And  honoured  her  memory  with  a  tear; 
And  her  stone,  though  now  full  old  and  gray, 
li  known  by  the  hinds  unto  this  day. 

From  that  time  forth,  on  Ettrick*s  shore. 
Old  Hugo  the  harper  was  seen  no  more ! 
Some  add  he  died  as  the  morning  rose; 
Bat  his  body  waa  lost  ere  the  evening  dose. 
He  was  not  laid  in  old  Lindeen; 
For  his  grave  or  his  burial  never  was  seen. 

Some  said  that  eve  a  form  they  saw 
Arise  from  the  tower  of  Carelha' 
Adaat  the  air,  and  hover  a  while 
Above  the  spires  of  the  haUowed  pile. 
Then  sail  away  in  a  snow-white  shroud. 
And  vanish  afar  in  the  eastern  cloud. 


'  Thew  linea,  and  all  to  the  end,  relate  to  the  late  Ri|;ht 
HiaMNuable  Haniei,  DocheaB  of  Baodeoch  and  Qaeensbeny, 
vhoe»  lamented  death  happened  at  the  very  tiine  the  fint  edi- 
tkn  of  this  work  was  iwouig  fhmi  the  proM,  and  ceet  a  gloom 
over  a  great  proportion  of  the  soath  of  Scotland.  Tbooiande 
tlMn  felt  that  their  guardian  angel  was  indeed  departed. 


But  otbers  deemed  that  his  grave  was  made 
By  hands  unseen  In  the  greenwood  glade. 
Certes  that  in  one  night  there  grew 
A  little  mound  of  an  ashen  hue. 
And  some  remains  of  gravel  lay 
Mixed  with  the  sward  at  the  break  of  day ; 
But  the  hind  past  by  with  troubled  air, 
For  he  knew  not  what  might  be  alumbering  there; 
And  still  above  that  mound  there  grows 
Yearly  a  wondrous  fairy  rose. 

Beware  that  cairn  and  dark  green  ring ! 
For  the  elves  of  eve  have  been  heard  to  sing 
Around  that  grave  with  eldritch  croon. 
Till  trembled  the  light  of  the  waning  moon; 
And  from  that  cairn,  at  midnight  deep. 
The  shepherd  has  heard  from  the  mountain  steep 
Arise  such  a  mellowed  holy  strain, 
As  if  the  minstrel  had  woke  again. 

Late  there  was  seen,  on  summer  tide, 
A  lovely  form  that  wont  to  glide 
Round  green  Bowhill,  at  the  fall  of  even, 
So  like  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,' 
That  all  the  land  beUeved  and  said 
Their  Mary  Lee  was  come  from  the  dead ; 
For  nnoe  that  time  no  form  so  fair 
Had  ever  moved  in  this  earthly  air : 
And  whenever  that  beauteous  shade  was  seen 
To  visit  the  walks  of  the  Forest  green. 
The  joy  of  the  land  ran  to  excess. 
For  they  knew  that  it  boded  them  happiness. 
Peace,  love,  and  truth,  for  ever  smiled 
Around  that  genius  of  the  wild. 

Ah  me !  there  is  omen  of  deep  dismay, 
For  that  saintlike  form  has  vanished  away  ! 
I  have  watched  her  walks  by  the  greenwood  glade, 
And  the  mound  where  the  harper  of  old  was  laid ; 
I  have  watched  the  bower  where  the  woodbine  blows. 
And  the  fairy  ring,  and  the  wondrous  rose. 
And  all  her  haunts  by  Yarrow's  shore, 
But  the  heavenly  form  I  can  see  no  more ! 
She  comes  not  now  our  land  to  bless. 
Or  to  cherish  the  poor  and  the  fatherless, 
Who  lift  to  heaven  the  tearful  eye 
Bewailing  their  loss — and  well  may  1 1 
I  little  weened  when  I  struck  the  string. 
In  fancy's  wildest  mood  to  sing. 
That  sad  and  low  the  strain  should  dose, 
'Mid  real  instead  of  fancied  woes ! 


Among  her  latest  reqneete  to  her  noble  hnaband,  was  one  in 
fkvour  at  the  humble  author  of  theae  fSuxy  lays ;  bat  that  cir- 
cnmatanoe  waa  not  known  to  me  till  aereral  years  afkerwarda. 
It  waa  not  howerer  forgotten  by  him  to  whom  it  waa  made, 
whose  letter  to  me  on  that  aobject  I  keep  aa  the  most  affect- 
ing  thing  I  erer  saw. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Thk  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  amused  with  Hogg's 
advertisement  to  the  *'  Poetic  Mirror/'  and  the  laugh- 
able gravity  and  circumspection  with  which  he  at- 
tempts, but  without  positively  committing  himself, 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  several  poems  of 
the  collection  were  the  veritable  productions  of  those 
authors  whose  manner  and  style  they  imitated.  The 
origin  of  these  imitations,  and  the  causes  of  such  a 
harmless  literary  deception,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  Works. 

That  Hogg  expected  to  obtain  those  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  the  best  poets  of  the  day  had  pro- 
mised, and  that  he  hoped  they  would  compose  such  a 
brilliant  wreath  as  would  give  pleasure  to  the  public 
and  bring  profit  to  himself,  are  facts  generally  known. 
And  scarcely  less  generally  known  and  understood  is  the 
facility  with  which  such  promises  are  made,  compared 
with  the  certainty  and  punctuality  of  their  fulfilment. 
Authors  in  general,  and  especially  poets,  in  the  bene- 
volence of  the  moment,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
a  friend,  will  readily  engage  to  furnish  such  gratuitous 
contributions;  but  continued  experience  has  shown 
how  dextrously  the  accomplishment  can  be  delayed,  or 
even  positively  eluded.  It  was  thus  that  after  a  world 
of  kind  promises,  the  Shepherd  found  himself  cir- 
cumstanced. He  well  knew,  however,  that  let  them 
resile  as  they  might,  he  was  still  pledged  to  the  public, 
and  responsible  for  the  performance  of  his  engagement. 
In  this  dilemma,  and  after  waiting  long  for  what  was 
never  to  be  forthcoming,  he  resolved  to  create  what 
he  could  not  find,  and  play  not  merely  the  part  of 
three  worthies  himself,  but  of  all  the  nine  together — 
a  stretch  of  daring  which  that  '*  thrice-worthy  gentle- 
man," Master  Holofemes,  would  never  have  contem- 
plated. Such  an  enterprise  also  was  not  wholly  unpre- 
cedented. The  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses" 
had  achieved  it,  and  even  won  by  their  imitations 
such  a  high  and  wide  popularity  as  they  could  not 
have  secured  by  tbeir  own  original  productions.  Thus 
justifying  the  attempt  to  his  conscience,  and  con- 
fident in  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  Hogg  produced 
the  following  wonderful  imitations  of  Byron,  Scott, 
"Wordsworth,  Ck>leridge,  Southey,  Wilson — and  him- 
self. 

It  is  evident  that  a  work  like  the  present  is  not  to 
be  tried  with  the  usual  gravity  and  by  the  established 
laws  of  the  poetical  tribunaL  The  imitations  are  not 
expected  to  be  serious  portraits,  but  amusing  carica- 
tures.   They  must  indeed  be  so  like  the  originals  as 


to  be  easily  recognused,  but  at  the  same  time,  so  ex 
aggerated  and  grotesque  as  to  provoke  a  hearty  laugfa. 
And  who  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  Hogg  has 
succeeded  to  a  miracle?  At  each  upUfting  of  his 
"  Mirror,"  the  reflected  image  of  some  great  poet  of 
the  day  was  presented,  not  only  so  droUy  but  to 
faithfully,  that  the  world  was  oonvulsed  with  merri- 
ment, as  well  as  arrested  with  surprise ;  and  each  feat 
of  this  legerdemain  was  performed  with  such  unmis- 
takeable  kindness  and  respect,  that  the  originals  them- 
selves were  the  merriest  of  the  spectators. 

But  the  merely  comic  qualities  of  this  singular  col- 
lection of  travesties  are  not  its  chief  attraction,  and 
Hogg  was  too  high  a  poet  to  be  contented  with  such 
inferior  success.  He  could  not  write  dully  even  if  he 
had  wished  it ;  and  while  he  imitated  each  poet,  he 
seems  to  have  been  visited  with  a  large  portion  of  that 
poet's  genuine  inspiration.  In  each  of  these  imita- 
tions, therefore,  we  can  recognize  native  talent  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  it  proceeds  to  caricature  or  imi- 
tate. In  the  "  Guerilla"  are  some  sounding  stanias 
and  deep  bitter  feelings  of  misanthropical  scorn,  in 
which  the  author  of  **  Childe  Harold"  might  have  re- 
cognized the  echoes  of  his  own  voice.  "  Wat  of  ^ 
Cleuch  "  was  mistaken  for  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Scott 
himself,  and  judged  to  be  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
his  productions.  Wilson  had  cause  to  be  proud  of 
being  copied,  imitated,  or  taken  off  by  a  better  poet 
than  himself;  and  even  Southey  might  have  advisedly 
written  the  "  Curse  of  the  Laureate"  rather  than  the 
"  Vision  of  Judgment,"  which  recoiled  w^ith  such  a 
heavy  judgment  upon  his  own  head.  Of  all  the 
authors  whom  Hogg  thus  imitated,  the  only  one  to 
whom  he  assigned  a  hard  measure  was  Wordsworth, 
and  the  cause,  perhaps,  that  may  be  assigned  for  this, 
was  the  scornful  rebuff  which  the  shepherd  of  Ettrick 
had  received  from  the  sage  of  Kydal,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  poets  under  the  light  of  the  au -ora^a  scorn 
which  of  all  men  poets  are  the  least  abl:)  to  endure 
or  willing  to  forget. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  work  of  tra  ^ty  the 
mirthful  bard  knew  when  to  stop;  and  thi  in  he 
showed  that  wise  discretion  which  is  not  always  com- 
bined with  wit.  A  joke  protracted  or  thrice  repeated, 
instead  of  raising  a  laugh,  can  only  provoke  a  yawn. 
The  imitations  of  the  "Poetic  Mirror"  are  therefore 
few  and  brief,  and  the  list  closes  when  the  merriment 
is  at  its  height.  After  the  auditory  had  enjoyed  their 
hour's  amusement,  the  curtain  fell  before  the  reaction 
of  weariness  could  succeed. 
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For  the  unholy  pillage  they  did  make ; 
Bo  help  them  Christ  in  hearen,  for  youth  and  Tirtue's 
sake! 

Kan,  maid,  and  matron,  Bvore  eternal  feud 
Against  the  ruthless  reavers  and  their  race; 
To  madness  changed  their  suUen  lassitude. 
Forth  did  they  spread  ahroad  from  place  to  place. 
Wrath  in  each  voice  and  wildness  on  each  ikoe : 
Aloud  they  cried  for  vengeance  manifold ; 
Much  magnified  their  scathe  and  sore  disgrace. 
Each  Arragonian,  when  the  tale  was  told. 
Caught  the  wild  flame  in  guise  which  pen  may  not 
unfold. 

From  orchard  and  from  field  the  peasants  run. 

Even  the  gray  sires  refuse  to  stay  behind ; 

Ten  thousand  bosoms  pant  beneath  the  sun. 

Ten  thousand  vows  are  borne  upon  the  wind. 

All  towards  blood  and  massacre  inclined, 

The  throng  marched  forth—  Alayni  led  them  on. 

Twas  night— their  foes  were  all  to  sloth  resigned ; 

For  they  had  wassailed  deep,  feasting  upon 

The  spoils  and  maiden  charms  of  plundered  Arragon. 

They  knew  nor  arms  nor  armed  troop  was  nigh ; 
The  hostile  peasantry  they  laughed  to  scorn ; 
Still  were  they  lying  there,  and  long  shall  lie ! 
What  bands  of  spoilers  waked  not  on  the  mom ! 
In  one  short  hour  an  army  was  o'erbome. 
Slaughtered  like  sheep,  or  in  the  flight  cut  down; 
Small  was  the  number  left  to  stray  forlorn, 
Nor  could  they  tell  by  whom  they  were  o'erthrown — 
An  army  late  there  was,  but  army  now  was  none. 

Alayni  with  three  comrades  madly  sped 

Unto  the  tent  where  hated  Marot  lay ; 

They  found  him  lying  on  voluptuous  bed. 

And  in  his  arms  his  lovely  helpless  prey  : 

Like  one  she  seemed  who  longed  much  for  day; 

Her  moistened  cheek  no  downy  pillow  prest. 

Her  raven  locks  dishevelled  and  astray 

Hung  o'er  her  panting  bosom,  ill  at  rest. 

Which  turned  was  away  from  her  destroyer's  breast. 

"  Up,  noble  captain ! — up  and  taste  our  cheer; 

A  Spanish  festival  awaits  thee  nigh ; 

To  lie  voluptuously  in  slumber  here 

Qreat  shame  it  is,  while  souls  so  quickly  fly 

From  this  to  regions  of  a  genial  sky. 

Up,  noble  captain — thou  must  oome  away ! " 

Alayni  said,  and  raised  him  violently; 

"  Treason  I "  the  captain  cried,  in  wild  dismay ; 

Albeit  they  loudly  laughed  at  his  forlorn  array. 

Alayni  dragged  him  forth  unto  the  green. 
With  burning  hand  entwisted  in  his  hair; 
Sore  did  he  writhe,  and  loudly  called,  I  ween. 
For  kindred  arms,  but  kindred  none  were  there : 
While  him  they  mocked  with  light  and  jocund  air. 
And  much  did  aggravate  his  woeful  plight. 
Oh,  it  forsooth  is  grievous  to  declare 


How  they  did  mangle  that  poor  hapless  wight, 
Nor  ceased  their  ruthless  game  till  he  was  slain  out- 
right I 

"Rush  forth,"  Alayni  said,  "into  the  field. 
The  work  of  death  goes  unresisted  on ! 
Rush  forth,  my  friends,  our  haughty  foemen  yield; 
For  me,  the  while,  I  shortly  must  begone 
To  comfort  my  true  love,  but  all  alone. 
As  meet  it  is,  with  her  I  would  remain. 
Strong  be  your  arms,  your  hearts  to-night  be  stone, 
To-morrow  soft  as  they  were  wont  again ; 
Ood  speed  your  patriot  swords !  Haste  forth  into  the 
plain." 

With  toroh  in  hand,  and  all  with  blood  besprent, 
And  looks  that  might  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 
Forthwith  he  entered  the  dismal  tent. 
Where,  all  forlorn,  the  lovely  Kela  lay : 
He  placed  hia  toreh  ere  word  he  deigned  to  say. 
Then  gazed  on  her  sweet  face  with  sorrow  steeped; 
At  first  she  clasped  him  in  fondest  way. 
But  minding  what  she  was,  her  blood  ycrept, 
She  hid  her  youthful  face  with  both  her  hands,  and 
wepL 

"  Well  ma/st  thou  wail,"  he  said,  in  deepest  tone, 

"  That  face  I  loved  above  all  earthly  thing! 

But  never  more  shall  smile  beam  thereupon 

For  thou  art  lost  beyond  recovering. 

To  life  of  scorn  can  thy  young  spirit  cling. 

To  kindred  and  to  friends  a  loathful  stain, 

A  beacon  set  each  lover's  heart  to  wring ! 

It  may  not  be—  a  momentary  pain — 

One  penance  undergone,  and  thou  art  pure  again!" 

She  looked  into  his  face,  and  there  beheld 

The  still  unmoving  darkness  of  his  eye ; 

She  thought  of  that  could  never  be  cancelled. 

And  lay  in  calm  and  sweet  benignity ; 

Down  by  her  side  her  arms  outstretched  lie, 

Her  beauteous  breast  was  fairer  than  the  snow, 

And  then  with  stifled  sob  and  broken  sigh 

Its  fascinating  mould  was  heaving  so — 

Never  was  movement  seen  so  sweetly  come  and  ga 

He  drew  his  bloody  poniard  from  his  waist. 
And  pressed  against  her  breast  its  point  of  steel; 
No  single  boon  she  to  his  ear  addressed. 
Calm  did  she  lie  as  one  who  did  not  feel ! 
No  shiver  once  did  agony  reveal; 
Scarce  did  she  move  a  finger  by  her  side, 
Though  her  heart's  blood  around  her  did  congeal; 
With  mild  but  steady  look  his  face  she  eyed. 
And  once  upon  her  tongue  his  name  in  whisper  died. 

With  gloomy  mien,  and  unrelenting  heart. 
O'er  her  he  hung  and  watched  her  life's  decay; 
He  marked  the  pulse's  last  convulsive  start. 
And  the  sweet  breath  in  fetches  waste  away. 
Just  ere  the  last  these  words  she  did  assay ; 
"  Now  all  is  past — unblameable  I  die." 
Then  her  pale  lips  did  close  no  more  for  ay^ 
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Unable  for  one  momcDt  to  repren 
The  agonj  within  of  spirit  coiiifortle«& 

The  common  wae«  Ihat  humnn  kind  belar 

May  by  the  pen  or  languige  be  defined; 

The  Bigh  m*;  UU  of  them,  the  tesr  betny: 

Like  these  away  they  pou  upon  the  wind. 

But  that  iniuitiate  yearning  of  the  mind 

Still  preying,  bungering,  craving,  still  to  prey, 

Doomed  never  bourn  or  resting-place  to  find; 

Oh,  that  molt  torture,  undivulged  for  aye. 

Save  in  the  aoura  still  voice,  the  eye's  perturbed  ray! 

That  voice  inaudible  each  spirit  there 

Seemed  to  have  heard  or  felt  upon  it  creep; 

When  ifaot  along  AUyni'a  troubled  glare. 

That  instant  all  were  hushed  in  ailence  deep. 

As  lightning's  gleam  that  quivers  down  the  steep, 

Searing  the  cheek  of  mirth  and  jollity: 

Down  sunk  the  eve— the  captive  maideuH  weep; 

The  motley  group  right  wearied  are  to  gee. 

By  wassailing  o'ercome  and  rampant  revelry. 


Then  lams  hia  brow  to  heaven  with  fiend-like  air, 
And  flouU  the  eternal  Qod  in  mockery  of  pnyer : 

Ii  the  brain  fevered,  or  hat  balefnl  fiend 
Expelled  htimanity  and  entered  in, 
That  thus  his  mouth  and  nostrils  wide  diatendl 
Gasping  he  tecma  for  breath,  bat  cannot  win 
So  much  of  the  night-air  that,  cool  and  thin, 
Wanders  o'er  earth,  yet  will  not  quench  the  beat 
That  bums  hia  fervid  panting  cheat  within : 
Oh,  Heaven  !  can  life-blood  only  that  abatel 
Didstthou  the  human  frame  for  alaugbter  thus  crealel 

Hilliona  hare  bled  that  Bvcophanti  may  rale. 
Have  fallen  to  duet  and  left  no  tiaee  behind; 
And  yet  we  aay  that  Heaven  ia  merdful. 
And  tovea  and  cares  for  all  the  human  kind; 
And  we  will  spread  oar  hands,  and  mouthe  the  wind, 
With  fulsome  thanks  for  all  its  tenderness. 
Ah  me!  that  man,  preposterously  blind, 
Should  feel,  hear,  eec,  reflect,  yet  not  the  lew 
Hope  in  hia  hopelesa  state  of  abject  nothingneaa. 
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Dark  moved  the  vale  with  many  a  funeral  train, 
O'er  many  a  Bepalchre  the  tear  was  shed  ; 
For  who  can  bear  to  look  on  woman  slain — 
The  breast  of  comeliness  and  beauteous  head, 
That  nought  but  love  and  kindness  cherished. 
Dishonoured  and  consigned  to  cheerless  gloom  ? — 
Can  see  the  flower  of  nature  lowly  laid, 
From  hand  that  should  have  guarded  meet  her  doom.. 
In  land  of  life  and  beauty  never  more  to  bloom  ? 

Yet,  saving  Juan,  who  in  manly  wise 
Withstood  the  shameful  deed,  no  man  was  slain; 
His  bosom  ope  was  ripped  in  woeful  guise, 
And  from  its  habitance  his  heart  was  ta'en. 
Well  did  they  know  the  source  of  all  their  pain, 
Well  knew  the  savage  hand  that  this  had  done. 
They  sought  Alayni,  but  they  sought  in  vain : 
His  game  of  death  was  o'er,  and  he  was  gone 
Far  from  his  native  vale  'mid  bloodier  scenes  to  won. 

I've  heard  of  one,  of  whom  have  many  heard, 

That  on  Segovia's  mountains  roamed  a  while; 

A  savage  hero  of  most  strange  regard, 

On  whose  dark  visage  never  beamed  a  smile, 

Whose  beard  was  never  trimmed,  whose  ruthless  toil 

Of  slaughter  only  with  existence  ceased ; 

Who  died  in  maniac  guise  *mid  bloody  broil, 

Laughing  aloud,  yet  pressing  to  his  breast 

A  tiar  of  raven  hair  which  every  mom  he  kissed. 

It  was  Alayni — dost  thou  wail  his  case. 
Beloved  nnhappy,  restless  unbeloved  1 
Oh,  there  are  minds  that  not  for  happiness 
Were  fram'd  here  nor  hereafter;  who  ne'er  proved 
A  joy,  save  in  some  object  far  removed; 
Who  leave  with  loathing  what  they  longed  to  win. 
That  evermore  to  that  desired  have  roved. 
While  the  insatiate  gnawing  is  within, 
And  happiness  for  aye  beginning  to  begin. 


CpistU  to  Pr.  §.  S- 


Melbobe,  Teviotdalb,  AuguM  8. 

Dear  S ,  while  the  southern  breeze 

Floats  freshening,  from  the  upland  leas, 
Whispering  of  Autumn's  mellow  spoils, 
And  jovial  sports  and  grateful  toils, 
Awakening  in  the  softened  breast 
Regrets  and  wishes  long  supprest; 
Oh,  come  with  me  once  more  to  hail 
The  scented  heath,  the  sheafy  vale, 
The  hills  and  streams  of  Teviotdale. 
*Tis  but  a  parting  pilgrimage, 
To  save  from  Time's  destroying  rage, 
And  changeful  Fortune's  withering  blast. 
The  hallowed  pictures  of  the  past. 
And  though  my  steps  have  lingered  long 
From  scenes  that  prompt  the  poet's  song, 


Till  almost  in  my  heart  has  died 
The  fiame  that  glowed  with  boyish  pride. 
For  this  I'll  wake  once  more  the  strain. 
Which  else  had  ne'er  been  waked  again. 
And  there  we'll  woo  the  visions  wild 
Which  first  on  opening  fancy  smiled. 
By  breezy  dawn,  by  quiet  noon. 
Beneath  the  bright  broad  harvest-moon. 
Or  'midst  the  mystic  shadows  dim 
Which  round  the  car  of  Twilight  swim ; 
While  dreams  of  glory  spring  to  birth. 
More  lovely  than  the  forms  of  earth. 

Then  come,  dear  comrade!  welcome  still 
In  every  change  of  good  or  ill, 
Whom  young  affection's  wishes  claim. 
And  friendship  ever  finds  the  same — 
Awake  with  all  thy  flow  of  mind. 
With  fancy  bright  and  feelings  kind, 
And  tune  with  me  the  rambling  lay    ^ 
To  cheer  us  on  our  mountain  way. 

Say,  shall  we  wander  where  the  swain. 
Bent  o'er  his  stafl^,  surveys  the  plain. 
With  lyart  cheeks  and  locks  of  gray. 
Like  patriarch  of  the  olden  day  1 
Around  him  ply  the  reaper  band, 
.With  lightsome  heart  and  eager  hand. 
And  mirth  and  music  cheer  the  toil — 
While  sheaves  that  stud  the  russet  soil. 
And  sickles  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
Tell  jocund  Autumn  is  begun. 

How  gay  the  scenes  of  harvest  morn, 
Where  Ceres  pours  her  plenteous  horn; 
The  hind's  hoarse  cry  from  loading  car. 
The  voice  of  laughter  from  afar; 
The  placid  master's  sober  joy, 
The  frolic  of  the  thoughtless  boy! — 
Cold  is  the  heart  when  charms  like  these 
Have  lost  their  genial  power  to  please. 
But  yet,  my  friend,  there  is  an  hour 
(Oft  has  thy  bosom  owned  its  power) 
When  the  full  heart,  in  pensive  tone, 
Sighs  for  a  scene  more  wild  and  lone. 
Oh  then,  more  sweet  on  Scotland's  shore, 
The  beetling  cliff,  the  breakers'  roar; 
Or  moorland  waste,  where  all  is  still, 
Save  wheeling  plover's  whistle  shrill ; — 
More  sweet  the  seat  by  ancient  stone. 
Or  tree  with  lichens  overgrown. 
Than  richest  bower  that  autumn  yields, 
'Midst  merry  England's  cultured  fields. 
Then,  let  our  pilgrim  footsteps  seek 
Old  Cheviot's  pathless  mossy  peak; 
For  there  the  Mountain  Spirit  still 
Lingers  around  the  lonely  hill. 
To  guard  his  wizard  grottoes  hoar, 
Where  Cimbrian  sages  dwelt  of  yore; 
Or,  shrouded  in  his  robes  of  mist. 
Ascends  the  mountain's  shaggy  breast. 
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Eyen  hb,  in  rustic  vene  who  told 
Of  Scotland's  champion — Wallace  bold— 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  "luve  and  lee/' 
And  Sonthron's  coward  treachery. 
And  oft  I  conned  that  harper's  page 
With  old  hereditary  rage, 
Till  I  have  wept,  in  bitter  mood, 
That  now  no  more  in  English  blood 
My  country's  falchion  might  atone 
The  warrior's  fall  and  widow's  moan. 
Or,  'neath  the  oak's  broad-bending  shade, 
With  half-shut  eyelids  musing  laid. 
Weaving  in  fancy's  tissue  strange 
The  shapeless  visions  of  revenge, 
I  conjured  back  the  past  again — 
The  marshalled  bands,  the  battle-plain, 
The  Border  slogan's  pealing  shout, 
The  shock,  the  tumult,  and  the  rout. 
Victorious  Scotland's  bugle-blast. 
And  charging  knights  that  hurry  past; 
TiU  down  the  dim-withdrawing  vale 
I  seemed  to  see  their  glancing  mail, 
And  hear  the  fleet  barb's  furious  tramp 
Re-echoed  from  yon  ancient  camp. 

But,  chief,  when  summer  twilisrbt  mild 
Drew  her  dim  curtain  o'er  the  wild, 
I  loved  beside  that  ruin  g^ay 
To  watch  the  fading  gleam  of  day. 
And  though,  perchance,  with  secret  dread 
I  heard  the  bat  flit  round  my  head, 
While  winds  that  waved  the  long  lank  grass. 
With  sound  unearthly  seemed  to  pass, 
Tet,  with  a  pleasing  horror  fell 
Upon  my  heart  the  thrilling  spell : 
For  all  that  met  the  eye  or  ear 
Was  still  so  pure  and  peaceful  here, 
I  deemed  no  evil  might  intrude 
Within  its  sacred  solitude. — 
Still,  vivid  memory  can  recall 
The  figure  of  each  shattered  wall : 
The  aged  trees,  all  hoar  with  moss, 
Low  bending  o'er  the  sullen  fosse ; 
The  rushing  of  the  mountain  flood ; 
The  cushat's  cooing  in  the  wood ; 
The  rooks  that  o'er  the  turrets  sail ; 
The  lonely  curlew's  distant  wail; 

The  flocks  that  high  on  H m  rest. 

The  glories  of  the  glowing  west. 

And,  tinged  with  that  departing  8i:n, 
To  fancy's  eye,  arises  dun 
A  hill,  along  whose  dusky  brow. 
Yet  unprofaned  by  rustic  plough, 
The  shaggy  gorse  and  brown  heath  wave 
O'er  many  a  nameless  warrior's  grave. 
— Yon  peak,  of  yore,  which  wide  and  far 
Gleamed  like  the  wakeful  eye  of  war, 
And  oft  with  warning  flame  and  smoke. 
Ten  thousand  spears  to  battle  woke; 


Now  down  each  subject  glen  descries 
Blue  wreaths  from  quiet  hamlets  rise. 
To  where,  soft  fading  on  the  eye, 
Tweed's  cultured  banks  in  beauty  lie. 
Wide  waving  with  a  flood  of  grain 
From  Eildon  to  the  eastern  main. 
' — Oft  from  yon  height  I  loved  to  mark, 
Soon  as  the  morning  roused  the  lark. 
And  woodlands  raised  their  raptured  hymn. 
That  land  of  glory  spreading  dim ; 
While  slowly  up  the  awakening  dale 
The  mists  withdrew  their  fleecy  veil. 
And  tower,  and  wood,  and  winding  stream. 
Were  brightening  in  the  golden  beam. 
Yet  where  the  westward  shadows  fell, 
My  eye  with  fonder  gaze  would  dwell, 
.Though  wild  the  view,  and  brown  and  bare; 
Nor  castled  halls,  nor  hamlets  fair, 
Nor  range  of  sheltering  woods,  were  there. 
Nor  river's  sweeping  pride  between. 
To  give  exprewion  to  the  scene. 
There  stood  a  simple  home,  where  swells 
The  meady  sward  to  moory  fells, — 
A  rural  dwelling  thatched  and  warm. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  upland  farm. 
A  honeysuckle  clasped  the  sash. 
Half -shaded  by  the  giant  ash; 
And  there  the  wall-spread  apple-tree 
Qave  its  white  blossoms  to  the  bee. 
Beside  the  hop-bower's  twisted  shade, 
Where  age  reclined  and  childhood  played. 
Below,  the  silvery  willows  shook 
Their  tresses  o'er  a  rambling  brook, 
That  gamboll'd  'mong  its  banks  of  broom. 

Till  lost  in  L 's  haunted  gloom, 

Methinks  I  hear  its  guigling  dash. 
Beside  yon  sheltering  clump  of  ash. 
Which  screens  below  the  boiling  pool 
With  pebbled  bottom  clear  and  cgol. 
Where  often,  from  the  shelving  brim. 
We  launched  on  sedgy  sheaf  to  swim. 

From  Teviot's  lovelier  dales  remote. 
The  traveller's  glance  would  scarcely  note 
That  narrow  valley,  or  espy 
Aught  there  to  win  his  wandering  eye; 
But  youthful  memory  pictures  still 
Each  bush  and  stone  that  specked  the  hill ; 
The  braes  with  tangled  copsewood  green ; 
The  mossy  cliffs  that  rose  between ; 
The  fern  that  fringed  each  fairy  nook ; 
The  mottled  mead ;  the  mazy  brook. 
That  underneath  its  osier  shade 
Still  to  the  wild  its  music  made. 

Among  the  flowers  and  tedded  hay, 
I  see  an  elfin  band  at  play ; 
Blithe  swinging  on  the  greenwood  bough. 
Or  guiding  mimic  wain  and  plough ; 
Intent  a  summer  booth  to  build. 
Or  tilling  each  his  tiny  field: 
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Or,  proudly  ranged  in  martial  rank^ 
They  muster  on  the  mossy  bank, 
With  rushy  helm  and  sword  of  sedge, 
A  bloodless  Border  war  to  wage. 

Anon,  with  lapse  of  circling  years, 
In  other  guise  that  group  appears. 
As  childhood's  gamesome  mood  g^ves  place 
To  manly  thought  and  maiden  grace. 
Beneath  yon  rock  with  lichens  hoar. 
Of  fabled  fays  the  haunt  of  yore, 
They  sit  beside  the  Verier  spring : 
I  hear  the  low  winds  whispering 
The  mournful  ballad's  simple  strain; 
Or  breathing  flute  awakes  again 
The  echoes  of  each  sylvan  grot 
With  many  a  sweetly -melting  note. 

Or,  from  the  chambers  of  the  north, 
Comes  Winter  with  his  tempests  forth, 
Athwart  the  shivering  glebe  to  fling 
The  flaky  snow-drift  from  his  wing. 
Shrouding,  with  many  a  fleecy  fold. 
The  bosky  dell  and  battle  wold — 
While,  banished  from  his  half-ploughed  field. 
The  hind  essays  the  flail  to  wield ; 
And,  o'er  the  hills,  the  perilous  road 
Alone  by  shepherd's  foot  is  trode. 
Who  gathers  on  the  furzy  heath  | 

His  flocks  dug  from  the  smothering  wreath : 
Then  it  was  moro  than  joy  to  meet 
With  long-loved  friends  in  that  rotreat. 
And  still  that  valley's  rude  recess 
Could  charm  in  winter's  wildest  dress ; 
Whether  the  mountain  speat  has  drowned 
With  mingled  floods  the  meadow  ground. 
And  through  their  hundred  sluices,  break 
The  headlong  currents  to  the  lake ; — 
Or  the  choked  torrent's  deafened  flow 
Is  hushed  in  crystal  caves  below. 
And,  down  the  clifis,  the  trickling  rills 
Congeal  in  columned  icicles. 
But  when  day's  hasty  steps  retire. 
Still  sweeter  by  the  blazing  fire 
In  that  low  parlour's  narrow  bound. 
To  draw  the  social  circle  round, 
Where  no  unwelcome  step  intrudes 
To  check  gay  humour  s  changeful  moods. 
Round  flows  the  merry  jest ; — the  tale         ' 
Of  maiden  cloister  in  the  dale; 
Of  weeping  spirit  of  the  glen ; 
Of  monster-snake  of  Worm-eden ; 
Of  ladies  doomed  by  Rome's  command 
To  sift  the  chureh-yard  mound  of  sand, 
By  penance  drear  to  wash  away 
Foul  murder's  dire  anathema. 
Or  graver  history's  graceful  page. 
Or  traveller's  venturous  toils  engage; 
Or  poet's  lay  the  bosom  warms. 
With  virtue's  praise  and  nature's  charms, 


And  faithful  loves  and  feats  of  arms. 
And  'midst  that  friendly  circle  now, 
I  mark  a  youth  with  open  brow. 
And  thoughtful  blue  eyes  beaming  mild. 
And  temples  wreathed  with  clusters  wild 
Of  light  brown  hair.     The  pensive  grace 
Upon  his  features,  seems  the  trace 
Of  thought  more  tender  and  refined 
Than  dawns  upon  the  vulgar  mind; 
But  oft  across  his  blooming  cheek 
Flushes  a  quick  and  hectic  streak. 
Like  that  which  in  an  Indian  sky. 
Though  cloudless,  tells  of  danger  nigh ; 
Danger — to  tear  from  life  and  fame 
The  latest  of  a  gentle  name. 

How  fearful  to  affection's  view 
That  blush  more  bright  than  beauty's  hae! 
Where,  sad  as  cypress  wreath,  the  rose 
Amid  consumption's  ruin  glows. 
And  decks  with  gay  and  treacherous  bloom 
The  untimely  passage  to  the  tomb. 


Kow,  scattered  far  the  smiling  fiowen 

That  grew  around  these  rustic  bowers^ 

Ungentle  hearts  and  strangers  rude 

Have  passed  along  its  solitude: 

The  hearth  is  cold — the  walls  are  bare 

That  heard  my  grandsire's  evening  prayer-- 

Gone — even  the  trees  he  planted  there! 

Yet  still,  dear  friend,  methinks  'twere  sweet 

To  trace  once  more  that  loved  retreat : 

Still,  there,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 

''My  heart,  untravelled,"  finds  a  home. 

For  'midst  these  Border  mountains  blue. 

And  vales  receding  from  the  view. 

And  lonely  lakes,  and  misty  fells. 

Some  nameless  charm  for  ever  dwells-^ 

Some  spirit  that  again  can  raise 

The  visions  of  departed  days, 

And  thoughts  unuttered,  undefined. 

That  gleamed  across  my  infant  mind. 

Oh,  lovely  waa  the  blest  control 

Which  came  like  music  o'er  my  soul, 

While  there— a  rude  untutor'd  boy, 

With  heart  tuned  high  to  Nature's  joy; 

Subdued  by  beauty's  winning  form. 

Or  kindling  'midst  the  mountain  storm; 

Alive  to  feeling's  gentle  smart. 

Which  wakes,  but  does  not  waste  the  heart  I 

I  dreamt  not  of  the  workings  deep 

Of  wilder  passions  yet  asleep. 

Long  from  these  native  haunts  estranged, 

My  home  but  not  my  heart  is  changed; 

Amidst  the  city's  feverish  stir, 

'Tis  still  a  mountain  wanderer. 

And  though  (if  bodings  be  not  vain) 

Far  other  roamings  yet  remain. 

In  climes,  where,  'mid  the  unwonted  vales, 

No  early  friend  the  wanderer  hails, 
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Nor  weU -known  hills  arise  to  bleas 
His  walks  of  pensiye  loneliness; 
Yet  sUU  shall  fancy  haunt  with  you 
These  scenes  beloved  when  life  was  new, 
And  oft  with  tender  zeal  return 
By  yon  deserted  tomb  to  mourn. 
For  oh,  whatever  that  lot  may  be 
In  fate's  dark  book  reserred  for  me, 
I  feel  that  nought  in  later  life, 
Ambition's  pride,  or  passion's  strife, 
Or  favouring  fortune's  boundless  grasp. 
This  bosom  with  a  tie  can  clasp. 
So  strong — so  sacred — as  endears 
These  relics  of  our  earliest  years. 


SSat  0'  t^t  tkndji. 

CANTO  FIRST. 

Wat  o'  the  Cleuch  came  down  through  the  dale, 
In  helmet  and  hauberk  of  glistening  mail ; 
FuU  proudly  he  came  on  his  berry -black  steed, 
Capari^ned,  belted  for  warrior  deed 
Oh,  bold  was  the  bearing,  and  brisk  the  career, 
And  broad  was  the  cuirass,  and  long  was  the^spear,. 
And  tall  was  the  plume  that  waved  over  the  brow 
Of  that  dark  reckless  borderer,  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch. 

His  housing,  the  buck's  hide,  of  rude  massy  fold. 
Was  tasselled  and  tufted  with  trappings  of  gold ; 
The  henchman  was  stalworth  his  buckler  that  bore ; 
He  had  bowmen  behind  him  and  billmen  before : 
He  had  Bellenden,  Thorleshope,  Reddlefordgreen, 
And  Hab  o'  the  Swire,  and  Jock  of  Poldean; 
And  Whitstone,  and  Halston,  and  hard-riding  Hugh, 
Were  all  at  the  back  of  bold  Wat  o'  the  Clench. 

As  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch  came  down  through  the  dale, 
The  hinds  stood  aghast  and  the  maidens  grew  pale; 
The  ladies  to  casement  and  palisade  ran, 
The  vassals  to  loop-hole  and  low  barbican, 
And  saw  the  bold  Borderers  trooping  along. 
Each  crooning  his  war-note  or  gathering-song : 
Oh,  many  a  rosy  cheek  changed  its  hue. 
When  sounded  the  slogan  of  Wat  0'  the  Cleuch ! 

As  downward  they  passed  by  the  Jed  and  the  Roule, 
The  monk  took  his  crosier,  his  cord,  and  his  cowl. 
And  kneeled  to  the  Virgin  with  book  and  with  bsad, 
And  said  Ave-Maria  and  muttered  his  creed. 
And  loudly  invoked,  as  he  clasped  the  rood, 
Saint  Withold,  Saint  Waldave,  Saint  Clare,  and 

Saint  Jude : 
He  dreaded  the  devil,  to  give  him  his  due, 
But  held  him  as  nothing  to  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch. 


The  abbot  and  monks  of  Jedwort  well  knew 
When  there  was  aught  to  gain. 
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That  neither  quoif,  nor  bead,  nor  book. 
Nor  penitential  whine  and  look. 
That  stem  marauder  e'er  would  brook; 

He  spumed  them  with  disdain : 
That  late  at  Elsdon  he  had  been 
On  evening  of  Saint  Valentine, 
And  there  had  wrought  much  wreck  and  dole ; 
Had  called  the  abbot  beast  and  fool. 
And  all  his  horde  a  nest  of  knaves. 
Of  sordid,  selfish,  venal  slaves; 
Had  broke  their  crosiers  o'er  their  heads, 
And  burnt  their  books,  and  sowed  their  beads; 
Taken,  but  leave,  their  hoarded  pelf. 
And  whatsoever  pleased  himself. 
And  never  had  sin  of  the  deepest  hue, 
Nor  Howard  nor  Scroop  with  their  foraying  crew. 
E'er  frightened  our  abbot  like  Wato'  the  Cleuch. 

Wat  o'  the  Cleuch  he  lighted  down; 
He  knocked  at  the  gate,  but  answer  had  none; 
He  knocked  again  with  thundering  din. 
At  length  he  heard  a  stir  within. 
"Who  raps  so  loud  1"  a  voice  'gan  cry; 
"Swith!  open  the  door,"  said  Wat,  *"Ub  I." 
Then  some  ran  here,  and  some  ran  there. 
They  whispered  and  muttered  words  of  prayer: 

"Come  quick ! "  cried  Wat,  and  then 
The  door  was  oped  by  an  abbot  old. 
With  bushy  beard  and  ronkled  mould. 

Who  scarce  could  tears  restrain : 
Oh,  how  he  groaned  and  heaved  the  sigh 
As  the  stark  and  stalwart  chief  strode  by  I 
And  if  his  prayer  then  we  knew, 
'Twas  not  for  grace  to  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch. 

Wat  deigned  no  heed,  but  onward  strode 
To  the  chancel  of  the  house  of  God : 
He  threw  up  his  visor  and  helm  to  boot; 
He  wiped  his  brow  and  he  looked  about. 
And  fixed  his  eye  on  where  a  crowd 
Of  haggard  friars  trembling  stood; 

Then  in  deliberate  way 
His  mighty  two-hand  sword  he  drew ; 
'Twas  broad  and  long,  but  of  a  hue 

111  suited  fears  to  stay. 
For  segments  deep  of  blackened  red 
Its  polished  side  half  covered, 
As  if  half-way  through  many  a  head 

It  late  had  found  its  wav. 

What  frame  might  brook  that  weapon's  fall ! 
For  though  the  chief  like  oak  was  tall. 
It  reached  so  high,  it  swung  so  low. 
It  galled  his  shoulder  and  his  toe; 
And  when  that  giant  sword  he  drew, 
His  arm  was  bent  around  his  brow : 
When  forth  it  came,  the  sooth  to  say. 
It  came  with  such  resistless  sway. 
Woe  to  the  wight  stood  in  its  way  ! — 
And  flickered  in  the  light  of  heaven. 
Like  streamer  of  the  burning  levin. 
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Wat  drew  that  sword,  I  laid  beforoi 
He  gave  it  one  brandiah  and  no  more; 
It  was  enough— qnick  might  yon  see 
Each  monk,  each  friar,  on  his  knee, 
Kiasing  the  cross,  and  calling  load, 
"Oh  mercy  I  mercy  !  spare  our  blood, 
For  sake  of  Him  that  died  on  rood ! " 

Wat  gare  his  sword  a  swing  behind; 
It  whistled  in  the  convent  wind 
With  ireful  sound,  and  by  ill  luck 
Against  the  architrave  it  struck, 
Just  where  Saint  Peter  held  the  key 
Forth  to  the  sainted  Qr^^ry. 
Down  came  th'  apostle  from  the  wall. 
The  pope,  the  key,  and  pedestal 
Wat  looked  behind,  he  looked  before, 
And,  prostrate  on  the  convent  floor 
Beheld  the  canonized  compeers. 
Amid  their  rueful  worshippers: 
Longer  the  scene  he  could  not  brook. 
He  laughed  till  all  the  rafters  shook. 

The  grovelling  monks  upraised  the  head, 
like  martyrs  rising  from  the  dead ; 
Around  they  stared  in  dubious  way, 
And  wist  not  what  to  think  or  say. 
"Rise  up,  my  friends — for  friends  we  are; 
Why  thus  give  way  to  idle  fear  1 

All  that  of  you  I  crave 
Is  your  best  blessing— 'tis  a  task 
That  you  behoves — that  boon  I  ask, 

Ay,  and  that  boon  I'll  have." 
"  That  thou  shalt  have,"  the  sire  replied, 
"Hy  worthy  son,  thy  country's  pride. 
In  peace  approved,  in  danger  tried. 

It  well  becomes  the  brave 
To  live,  and  walk  thus  holily: 
Kneel  down,  Sir  Knight,  upon  thy  knee. 

My  blessing  thou  shalt  have." 

"Beshrew  thy  heart! "  said  Wat  in  wiath, 
"If  that  I  do:  for,  in  good  faith. 
Little  I  reck  of  idle  breath, 

Of  mass  or  breviary; 
Oft  have  I  heard  my  grandam  tell, 
When  in  our  Jady's  gay  chapelle 
The  consecrated  torrent  fell 

From  bedesman  hand  on  me. 
How  that  I  looked  with  such  a  frown, 
As  if  I'd  knock  the  dotard  d9wn. 
Who  that  unwelcome  tide  had  thrown 

So  disrespectfully. 
Ne'er  since  that  day,  when  weetleas,  young, 
God  shield  the  right  and  ward  the  wrong! 
Have  I  from  priest  or  bedesman's  tongue 

Had  benedicite. 

"  But,  sire,  I  crave  and  claim  withal 
A  blessing  more  substantial; 


Dost  thou  not  see  that  my  array 

Has  marched  a  rough  and  weary  way. 

Even  from  the  Clench,  since  break  of  day ) 

No  food  nor  fare  for  us  is  left; 

The  land  is  harried  and  bereft 

So  wholly  by  the  Southern  host 

That  now  lies  camped  on  Lothian  ooasl, 

That,  save  what  sanctuary  contains. 

Nor  flock,  nor  herd,  nor  store  remains. 

Now,  abbot,  thou  mayest  well  perceive 

The  blessing  which  from  thee  we  crave." 

"  Fonge !  forage ! "  the  abbot  cried. 

Glad  so  to  'scape  was*  he; 
Forth  rushed  the  monks,  and  fast  and  wide. 
Even  to  the  Baillie's  ingle  side. 

Carried  their  reavery. 
Some  came  with  bread,  and  some  with  ale. 
Some  came  with  butter,  cheese,  and  kail. 
And  some  with  doughty  cogs  of  brose. 
The  dole  and  dread  of  Scotland's  foes ! 
And — gladsome  sight  to  warrior's  eye — 
Came  in  the  haggis,  reeking  high 
In  fair  and  full  rotundity. 
The  bull-trout,  pike,  and  grayling  bine. 
The  salmon  of  the  silvery  hoe, 
With  wood-cock,  plover,  and  curlew; 
The  heath-fowl  of  the  mountain  high. 
With  downy  leg  and  scarlet  eye. 
The  coney,  capercaile,  and  hare. 
And  every  forest  bird  was  there; 
With  many  snared  the  lakes  among. 
Numberless  birds  unknown  to  song. 
If  not  to  Bewick  and  Buffon. 

Soch  only  may  and  will  I  note. 

As  suiteth  rhythm,  and  rh^nooe  and  rote; 

Such  as  the  grebe  and  gullimote. 

The  diver  from  Saint  Mary's  pool. 

The  avoset  and  galinule. 

The  bilcock,  egret,  ruff,  the  mew. 

The  whimbrel,  and  the  heronshengh, 

The  stint,  the  phalarope,  and  tern. 

The  mergenser,  and  midnight  hem. 

The  dunlin,  wagel,  piper-cock. 

The  shoveller  or  kellutock. 

The  imber,  from  broad  Ale-more  lake. 

The  tarroch,  tough,  and  kittiwake; 

These  all  were  got,  and  all  brought  there. 

It  suits  not  how,  it  boots  not  where. 

And  there  was  kid  from  Cocket-dale, 
And  mutton  from  the  banks  of  Kule, 
With  head  of  ox,  and  ham  of  steer, 
And  rib  of  roe,  and  haunch  of  deer. 
All  placed  before  the  mountaineer. 

Placed  did  I  say  ?    Tea,  by  the  rood, 
'Twas  placed— but  there  not  long  it  stood. 
Vanished  the  beef  with  equal  speed 
As  snow-ball  tossed  into  Uie  Tweed ; 
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The  forest  fowls  of  flayonr  high 
Faded  in  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
The  mutton  in  a  breath  was  gone; 
Down  went  the  sea-birds,  skin  and  bone. 
And  of  the  haggis  there  was  none. 

The  monks  stood  by  with  silent  gaze. 
Gaping  in  token  of  amaze. 
Till  np  spoke  H  albert  of  the  Swire, 
A  son  that  not  disgraced  his  sire; 
Of  Harden's  doughty  race  was  he, 
And  thus  he  spoke  full  pleasantlie ; 
"What  would  you  think,  my  master  dearl 
For  me  I  judge  it  meet  and  clear 
That  we  and  ours  should  winter  here." 
With  stifled  groans  the  friars  shook ; 
Eye  turned  on  eye  with  speaking  look — 
That  jest  their  stomachs  could  not  brook. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  chief,  and  turning  said 

To  abbot  John,  who  inly  prayed, 

"  Your  guerdon  worse  than  that  will  be; 

Father,  I  have  not  done  with  thee." 

A  sudden  and  a  hectic  glow 

Soon  faded  on  the  abbot's  brow. 

Like  that  which  dyes  the  mountain's  form. 

The  prelude  of  descending  storm ; 

Next  a  dim  yellow  o'er  it  swept; 

The  hair  upon  his  temples  crept : 

Like  abbot  chiselled  out  of  stone 

He  sat,  all  still  and  woe-begone. 

While  thus  the  mountain  chief  went  on: 

"Father,  thou  knowest,  our  mortal  foe 
Of  late  hath  wrought  us  mickle  woe, 
Hath  OYerrun  the  Border  land 
With  fire,  with  foray,  and  with  brand ; 
That  still  their  bands  are  facing  north. 
And  wasting  even  the  shores  of  Forth, 
While  their  huge  stores  the  castle  fill 
Of  Roxburgh,  deemed  impregnable — 
Could  that  by  force  or  fraud  be  won. 
Quick  from  our  country  they  must  run. 

Though  all  unequal  be  the  strife, 
To  win  that  place,  for  death  or  life. 
Here  am  I  come  right  joyfully; 
But  much — nay  all,  depends  on  thee. 
Either  with  warriors  thou  must  wend. 
Their  motions  guide,  their  strife  attend. 
Or  teach  to  these,  my  friends,  and  me 
The  whole  cant  of  hypocrisy; 
To  con  o*er  chaplet,  prayers  to  read. 
To  hand  the  chalice,  book  and  bead ; 
Else  as  our  leader  thou  art  pledged, 
For  thou  and  thine  are  privileged.  '* 

"  In  either  case,"  the  abbot  said — 
And  as  he  spoke  he  shook  his  head — 
"  In  either  case,  sir  knight,  for  me 
Full  hard,  I  ween,  the  task  will  be. 


Put  off  these  weeds  of  warrior  trim, 
And  don  the  cowl  and  sackcloth  grim ; 
Thy  panoply  of  steel  resign. 
That  stark  unyielding  brigandine. 
And  when  thou'rt  clothed  in  weeds  of  woe 
Soon  will  I  tell  thee,  ay  or  no, 
Whether  with  scrap  of  creed  and  mass. 
As  genuine  bedesman  thou  may*Bt  pass." 

Off  went  the  cuishes  and  the  greaves. 

Jangled  aloud  the  chained  sleeves, 

Down  went  the  helm  and  plumage  tall. 

The  corslet  rattles  on  the  wall ; 

And  Wat,  whose  very  meed  was  scathe. 

He  felt  so  light  and  free  to  breathe. 

That  swift  as  fire  he  flew  upon 

A  friar  of  stupendous  bone. 

To  reave  his  robes  in  grappling  strife — 

Without  a  stir  Wat  hated  life. 

He  caught  the  friar  by  the  nape, 

Who  stared  at  first  with  ghastly  gape ; 

But,  pricked  by  pain,  enroused  by  spleen, 

Or  memory  what  he  once  had  been. 

He  struck  the  chief  a  blow  so  rude, 

It  made  him  stagger  where  he  stood, 

While  mouth  and  nose  gushed  red  with  blood. 

The  mountain  warriors  laughed  outright, 
The  monks  stood  trembling  with  affright. 
They  knew  not  Wat's  supreme  delight; 
Up  to  the  sullen  friar  he  came. 
And  asked  his  lineage  and  his  name. 
"  What  boots  it  you  ?"  he  stem  replied, 
And  flung  his  cumbrous  frock  aside; 
"Think'st  thou  I  blench  at  mortal  frown  1 
I'm  neither  come  of  thief  nor  loun. 
And  that  is  more,  'twixt  you  and  I, 
Than  some  can  say  without  a  lie. " 

The  dark  chief  gave  delighted  grin. 
And  wiped  the  blood-clots  from  his  chin ; 
"  Man,  thou  art  brother  of  my  heart," 
He  said,  "and  hence  we  shall  not  part; 
If  thou  not  warrior  turn  with  me, 
I'll  turn  a  saint  and  dwell  with  thee; 
Or  priest  or  layman,  friend  or  foe, 
I  love  a  man  can  lend  a  blow. 
Give  me  thy  hand — beshrew  my  blood, 
If  I  could  deem  that  'neath  a  hood 
Was  brow  so  stem,  or  eye  so  dark, 
Or  heart  so  trae,  or  arm -so  stark : 
Lend  me  thy  cowl  and  sober  weed. 
Until  my  noviceship  be  sped." 

Now,  gentle  listener  to  my  geste, 
Restrain  thy  mirth  if  that  thou  mayest; 
111  suits  it  knight,  or  dame,  or  maid. 
To  laugh  at  truth  when  tmth  is  said; 
But  sooth,  such  figure  and  such  look 
As  Wat  with  crosier  and  with  book, 
Such  rude  unhypocritic  mien. 
No  churchman's  eye  had  ever  seen ; 
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And  when  eattying  prayer  to  retd 

On  book,  by  him  ne'er  opened, 

His  unoonth  air  and  voice  of  thnndering, 

Misnaming,  cnMiing,  mixing,  blundering, — 

No  living  man  the  eoene  conld  stand, 

Each  eye  was  shaded  with  the  hand. 

"  Now,  by  the  heaven,"  said  Abbot  Johr, 
"  And  all  my  hopes  that  hang  thereon; 
By  every  saint  that  churchman  notes. 
By  all  the  sonls  of  all  the  Scotts, 
I  swear — and  soothly  say  to  yoo. 
Knight,  this  device  will  never  do!  '* 
"  We'lltryoncemore,"saidWat,  "andthen,"— 
"  No,  kidght,  I  tell  thee  it  is  vain." 

"  Oh  Christ! "  in  grievous  fret  cried  Wat, 
"  The  castle,  father,  think  of  that ! 

Th&t  fortress  might  I  win, 
I  would  not  scruple,  no,  not  I, 
By  night  and  day  my  task  to  ply. 
Until  I  learned  the  Utuigy,  * 

Each  word  and  pause  therein. 
Trust  me,  to  gain  your  privilege, 
I  would  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
With  palmer's  creed  and  niggard  fSure, 
Even  to  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
And  if  with  your  assistance  true 
The  place  I  win,  I  pledge  to  you 
A  warrior's  word,  a  warrior's  hand. 
One  half  the  spoil  you  shall  command." 

"  Say  thou  no  more,"  the  sire  replied, 
"  Bold  brother  Hew  shall  be  your  guide ; 
And  by  my  faith  in  Saint  Mary, 
I  know  not  braver  wight  than  he. 
Nor  one  will  risk  such  desperate  game 
For  maid  immured  or  winsome  dame. 
Or  with  such  manhood  work  his  way 
When  husbands,  sires,  and  serls  way-lay. 
At  Nisbet,  Holm,  and  Sori>ytree, 
Booi^jeddwort,  Nook,  and  Oznam-lea, 
Has  Hew  been  caught  and  used  full  ill, 
Yet  brother  Hew  is  living  still ; 
His  arm  already  have  you  triei, 
And  I  should  deem  him  trusty  guide 
As  ever  stepped  on  Border  side. 
Well  thrive  the  progress  and  event ! 
One  tenth  the  stores  in  Boxbuigh  pent 
Would  comfort  much  my  friends  and  me. 
And  benefit  our  monastery. 
Qod  speed  the  mission !  you  shall  want 
No  aid  that  Abbot  John  can  grant." 

CANTO    SECOND. 

Now  Wat  o'  the  Clench's  gone  down  the  dale. 
But  he  is  not  in  hauberk  or  glistening  mail ; 
Wat  has  not  his  hound,  he  has  not  his  hawk. 
His  two-hand  sword  hangs  not  at  his  back; 
But  Wat  and  all  the  best  of  his  train 
Have  frocks  and  cowls  of  murky  grain : 


Spear,  axe,  or  hackbut,  have  they  none. 
But  scymitar  and  habergeon. 
Oh  never  were  friars  so  stalwart  to  view 
As  Hab  o'  the  Swire,  and  hard-riding  Hugh, 
And  Whitstone,  and  Halston,  and  Wat  o*  the 
Clench. 

Not  grieved  was  Wat  for  his  cap  of  steel. 

Nor  armour  doffed  from  head  to  heel. 

But  sorely  troubled  was  his  mind 

At  leaving  his  good  sword  behind ; 

For  oft  had  it  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

And  he  found  he  had  left  a  friend  indeed : 

This  noted  his  page,  a  trusty  elf. 

And  thought  and  judged  for  himself. 

Away  they  went  all  brisk  and  hale 

Down  the  beauteous  links  of  Teviotdale; 

Full  soft  and  slowly  passed  they  by 

Where  the  towers  of  Roxburgh  frowned  on  high. 

But  there  is  one  of  the  holy  flock 

Whose  eye  is  never  from  the  rock. 

Who  looks  as  if  his  soul  were  blent 

With  counterscarp  and  battlemenL 

Unnoted  all,  seven  bowmen  lay 
Resting  upon  the  castle  brae. 
Who  saw  the  monks  pass  slowly  by. 
And  one  that  stiU  upward  turned  his  eye. 
*'  Jesu ! "  cried  one,  with  startled  air, 
"  What  mighty  stalworth  monk  is  there  1 
Such  form  as  that  1  never  knew. 
Save  the  moss-trooper,  Wat  o*  the  CleudL" 

"  Ah !  may  our  blessed  Lady  above. 
And  all  the  saints  that  sanctity  love. 
Curse,  wreck,  and  overcome  for  ever," 
Said  one,  "that  restless^  ruthless  reaver! 
1  would  give  all  my  father^s  land 
To  have  him  there  so  near  at  hand, 
Within  the  range  of  this  yew-bow's  shot — 
Shoot  at  the  monk,  he's  but  a  Scot" 

The  stout  and  stalworth  monk,  I  ween, 
Well  heard  the  convene  passed  between ; 
For  away  he  went  with  lengthened  stride 
Around  the  band  to  the  farther  side : 
He  had  been  taught  the  danger  to  know 
Of  feathered  shaft  from  southern  bow, 
And  all  too  well  the  English  knew 
The  figure  and  form  of  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch. 

To  Kelso  they  came,  and  welcome  were  thej 
To  the  abbot  and  monks  of  that  abbaye; 
For  rich  was  the  offering  they  brought  in  hand. 
And  they  said  it  was  spoil  of  Northumberland, 
Which  Scottish  chief  to  the  church  had  given. 
To  have  his  soul  and  conscience  shriven 
Of  crime  he  did  full  sore  repent — 
Of  murder  and  of  ravishment 

"  Sooth,"  said  the  abbot,  "it  would  be  hard 
If  son  repentant  should  be  barred 
For  ever  from  the  gate  of  heaven; 
The  generous  chief  shall  be  foigiven 
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Of  all  Mb  crimes,  whate'er  the  earn. 
That  is,  or  iras,  or  is  to  come. 
One  single  slight  exception 
I  make  from  this  remission, 
And  well  I  know  that  you'll  approve 
Of  that  I  do  in  Christian  loTe ; 
For  my  anathemas  are  laid 
Against  a  thief  so  thorough  sped. 
That  ne*er  did  warrior  annals  trace 
Such  path  of  guilt  in  human  race  : 
At  name  of  this  stem  heretic 
Mercy  recoils  and  grace  grows  sick ; 
For  ruthless  crimes  of  each  degree. 
For  sacrilege  and  reavery. 
His  like  the  Border  never  knew; 
A  thief  he  is,  and  coward  too, 
Gk>d'8  adversary,  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch." 

The  stalworth  nionk,  that  drooping  stood 

Beneath  his  frock  and  scalloped  hood. 

His  tall  gigantic  form  to  hide. 

Now  forward  stepped  with  maddened  stride. 

And,  with  his  nostrils  breathing  ire. 

Close  to  the  abhot's  cheek  of  fire, 

"  Thou  dunghill  mass  of  corruptness ! 

What  devil  in  hell  hath  told  thee  thisl" 

This  said  he  with  snch  thunderous  breath. 

The  abbot  nigh  had  sunk  beneath ; 

But  off  he  sprang  like  terrier  grim, 

When  greyhound  with  his  length  of  limb 

Comes  deftly  up,  and  unawares 

Growls  forth  resentment  in  his  ears. 

Away  he  speeds,  but  turns  again, 

Preserved  from  danger  by  disdain. 

And  views  with  dark  malicious  eye 

His  tall  indignant  enemy ; 

So  stood  the  priest,  aghast  and  shrunk. 

Gazing  upon  the  hideous  monk. 

But  brother  Hew,  now  Prior  called. 

The  danger  saw  and  was  appalled; 

Up  to  the  monk  he  sped  apace, 

Soowled  dark,  and  browed  him  face  to  face ; 

'*  Thou  beast,"  he  said,  "  thou  dolt,  for  shame ! 

Disgrace  of  church  and  bedesman's  name! 

I  knew  some  outrage  thou  wouldst  do. 

But  Father  John  would  have  it  so; 

Think,  for  a  moment,  think  and  rue, 

For  what  you  came  and  what  is  due." 

When  Prior  Hew  this  speech  began, 

The  monk  seemed  waxing  more  than  man ; 

Up  stretched  his  form,  his  breath  he  drew. 

His  breast  like  chest  of  war-horse  grew; 

But  noting  Hew's  well-feigned  wrath, 

His  rage  subsided,  and  his  breath 

Came  sounding  forth  as  violently 

As  winter  blast  on  casement  high. 

One  word  there  was,  "for  what  he  came?" 

That  was  the  word  his  pride  to  tame. 


And  low  he  bent,  as  if  afraid 

Of  what  was  done  and  what  was  said. 

But  those  who  tried  that  chief  to  cow 

Had,  by  my  say,  too  much  ado; 

Not  brooking  slight,  or  stem  control, 

A  flame  impetuous  was  his  soul. 

And  neither  danger  nor  distress 

Could  that  resistless  flame  suppress. 

**  Down  on  your  knees,"  the  prior  said ; 

Reluctantly  the  monk  obeyed ; 

"  Now  first,  repentant  for  all  this, 

The  abbot's  garment  thou  must  kiss." 

"  Pah! "  cried  the  monk,  "out  on  such  stain! " 

And  spit  upon't,  and  spit  again. 

All  were  amazed,  the  prior  most. 

Regretting  all  thus  madly  lost. 

He  seized  the  monk  by  force  outright. 

And  called  for  help  'gainst  maniac  might; 

But  Wat's  right  humble  holy  weed 

His  wayward  mood  not  lessened. 

For  though  the  friar  at  first  hold 

Bore  down  to  earth  his  giant  mould. 

Like  ocean- wave's  indignant  sway, 

O'erwhelming  bark  that  dares  assay 

To  ride  o'er  its  capacious  breast. 

So  rose  the  chief  above  the  priest; 

But  in  the  struggle  them  between 

Both  their  broad  scymitars  were  seen; — 

Upraised  the  monks  a  hideous  yell. 

Toward  the  porch  they  mshed  pell-mell. 

Shrieking  and  shouting  as  they  flew, 

''Treason!  Confusion!  Wat  o' the  Clench !  " 

Wat  saw  his  folly  all  too  late. 
Like  many  a  wight  infuriate ; 
But  instant  danger  then  he  knew 
Hung  o'er  him  and  his  motley  crew; 
"What  have  I  donel"  he  cried,  and  then 
Right  through  the  crowd  he  dashed  amain. 
And  in  one  moment  took  his  stand 
Within  the  porch  with  sword  in  hand : 
"None  move,"  he  cried,  "on  pain  of  death. 
Nor  utter  word  above  his  breath! 
Warriors,  let  none  escape  away, 
And  death  to  him  that  dares  assay. " 

The  poor  Cistertians  to  a  cell 
Were  hurried  down  and  guarded  well. 
And  now  the  hardy  mountaineer 
The  abbey  holds  without  compeer. 
But  much  the  townsmen's  wonder  grew; 
That  visitants  were  there  they  knew. 
Yet  neither  bustle  rose,  nor  din. 
And  none  went  out  and  none  came  in. 
Paused,  and  stood  still  each  passer-by. 
With  thirsty  ear  and  prying  eye. 
Till  to  a  mighty  crowd  they  grew — 
Wat  saw,  and  ill  could  brook  the  view. 

As  in  Dunedin  streets,  'tis  known. 
Mine  own  right  loyal  worthy  town, 
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If  wight  delighted  *ging  to  pry 

With  eager  mien  and  curious  eye, 

Soon  ia  he  joined  by  great  and  small. 

By  burgess,  bailiflT,  thieves  and  all, 

By  idle  motley  limbs  of  trade. 

By  beadle,  beldame,  matron,  maid, 

With  gaping  gaze  and  panting  breast, 

From  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west. 

Till  all  the  countless  throng  partake 

Of  looking  on  for  looking  s  sake, 

Whate'er  the  object — 'tis  the  same, 

A  thing  of  nought  or  thing  of  name; 

A  Highland  troop  of  sorry  cheer, 

With  naked  thigh  and  bandilier; 

A  gallows  thief,  a  deep  divine, 

A  courtezan  o'ercome  with  wine. 

Or,  haply,  a  right  beauteous  dame 

With  ancle  trim  and  northern  name ; 

If  crowd  is  there,  and  that  is  known. 

All  is  alike,  I  needs  must  own. 

To  mine  own  good  romantic  town. 

So  happ'd  it  on  the  abbaye  strand. 

That  night  our  chief  held  there  command ; 

Wat  saw  them  gather,  list,  and  peep, 

And  cursed  them  in  his  heart  full  deep. 

And  rightly  judged  that  they  must  ween 

Some  work  of  holy  guise  within. 

Straight  to  the  darksome  cell  he  went. 

Where  praying,  panting  monks  were  pent ; 

"Haste,  haste! "  he  cried,  "note  what  I  say. 

It  fits  you  quickly  to  obey : 

Here  is  a  sword ;  I  must  be  brief  ; 

If  you  have  any  small  belief 

That  such  can  work  your  frames  annoy. 

Sing  loud  to  God  your  strength  with  joy." 

Rung  forth  the  hymn  from  out  the  cell 

With  frantic  but  unsaintly  swell : 

*'  Louder!  "  cried  Wat,  "  it  is  my  will;  " 

Loader  it  swelled,  and  louder  still : 

The  Kelso-men  slunk  all  away ; 

They  liked  not  much  to  hymn  and  pray, 

Nor  like  they't  much  unto  this  day. 

The  Prior  Hew  on  errand  is  gone. 
The  scheme,  the  message,  was  his  own. 
And  thus  far  deftly  gained  he 
Of  the  governor,  Sir  Guy  de  Lis, 
That  he  and  two  more  monks  should  win 
Vespers  to  read  that  night  witliin 
The  fortress,  as  arrear  of  sin ; 
And  grant  remissions  for  reaver  deed, 
Of  which  the  soldiers  stood  much  need. 
Sir  Guy  despised,  as  well  he  might, 
This  ghostly  fraud,  yet  would  not  slight 
The  bedesmen's  art,  for  well  he  knew 
What  in  emergence  they  could  do ; 
For  they  had  proved,  not  long  ago, 
A  powerful  friend  and  deadly  foe. 

The  shades  of  eve  in  softest  hue 
Bejan  to  tint  the  Cheviot  blue; 


But  a  darker,  gloomier  veil  was  wore 
On  the  swarthy  brows  of  Lammermore ; 
While  in  the  vale  stood  these  between 
Dun  Ruberslaw  and  Eildon  green^ 
One  coned  with  rock,  one  cleft  in  three. 
Like  ancient  dome  and  monastery 
That  for  due  penance,  praise,  and  shrifl. 
Their  unassuming  heads  uplift, 
In  midst  of  mighty  city's  bound 
With  towers  and  ramparts  circled  round. 

The  Tweed  ran  slow,  the  Tweed  ran  deep, 
TiU  round  the  abbaye  making  sweep. 
It  sung  so  loud  and  so  harsh  a  note. 

That  it  made  Wat  remember  well 
A  tale  he  scarce  had  e*er  forgot. 
Of  his  own  grandsire,  Michael  Scott, 

And  the  three  daigsmen,  fiends  of  heU, 
Who  stemmed  that  mighty  torrent's  sweep, 
And  dammed  that  pool  so  broad  and  deep; 
And  he  saw  the  gap  stand  to  that  day 
From  which  the  elves  were  scared  away. 
A  chillness  crept  o'er  all  his  frame — 
It  could  not  be  that  warlock  theme. 
But  feeling  scarce  to  minstrel  known — 
A  dreaming,  mixed  sensation 
Of  things  at  hand,  and  things  of  yore. 
For  a  bloody  night  lay  him  before! 

Now  it  behoved  the  Prior  Hew, 

Who  framed  the  plot,  to  choose  forth  two. 

And  only  such  he  need  must  have 

As  were  obsequious  and  brave. 

Wat  loved  the  one  term  from  his  soul. 

The  other  made  him  fret  and  scowl. 

But  Hew's  fair  choice  he  must  abide; 

Forth  stood  they,  ranked  on  either  side. 

And  after  pause  and  scrutiny, 

**  Hab  of  the  Swire,  I  must  have  thee. 

For  thou  can'st  read  the  breviary.'^ 

Wat  found  all  chance  was  o'er  for  him ; 

His  cheek  tamed  to  a  crimson  grim. 

As  he  to  calculate  began 

On  fall  frustration  of  his  plan ; 

Till  up  came  Prior  Hew  apace. 

And  surlily  looked  in  his  face: 

"  Though  thou  can'st  neither  read  nor  pray. 

And  scarce  can'st  word  sagacious  say. 

And  haply  are  but  middling  bnve. 

Yet,  for  good  trial,  thee  I'll  have : 

One  trusty  friend  I  shall  not  lack. 

When  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch  is  at  my  back." 

"  Bravo! "  cried  Wat,  with  voice  as  loud 

As  thunder  from  the  yawning  doud; 

"  Bravo!  my  brother  of  the  field! 

There  shall  be  skelps  or  we  three  yield!  '* 

Then  strode  he  o'er  the  chancel  floor 

With  step  of  such  gigantic  power 

That  at  each  stride,  as  I  heard  tell. 

The  monks  within  their  cell  believed 

That  dreadful  weight  from  casement  heared. 
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The  night  full  dark  and  murky  fell, 
Sloif  tolled  the  convent  evening  bell. 
As  o'er  the  Tweed  went  Prior  Hew, 
And  Habby  Scott,  and  Wat  o*  the  Clench, 
To  shrive  the  English  bands  intent — 
But  their  last  shrift  was  fully  meant. 
Jock  Jardine  younger  of  Poldean, 
And  Rutherford  of  Redfordgreen, 
Brought  down  the  warriors  from  the  braes 
Through  night,  and  unfrequented  ways; 
One  cowled  warrior  staid  behind 
To  guard  the  monks  in  cell  confined. 
The  rest  had  all  their  parts  assigned. 

Te  beauteous  dames  of  merry  England, 

When  you  this  tale  shall  read. 
Well  may  you  quake  for  your  good  band 
That  guarded  Tweed  and  Teviot's  strand 
And  barriers  of  Northumberland, 

From  reavers'  ruthless  deed. 
And  well  this  thought  might  you  beseem, 
"  Oh  that  some  voice  to  wizard's  dream, 
Or  whisper  from  the  Teviot's  stream, 

Would  warn  them  in  such  need ! " 
Dread  not,  fair  dames,  for  the  event ; 
Neither  in  camp  nor  tournament, 
Shall  English  might  by  foeman  shent 

Be  boasted  as  his  meed. 
Haply  some  tale  would  better  suit 
Thy  fancy  and  thy  wish  to  boot. 
Like  that  which  happ'd  on  Durham  field. 
Which  Durham  maids  and  dames  beheld. 
To  whom  a  grateful  sacrifice 
Was  Sir  John  Copland's  royal  prize; 
Or  Pembroke's  raid  full  long  agone ; 
Or  rueful  hapless  Homeldon. 
But  can'at  thou  of  a  minstrel  ask 
Such  humbling,  such  ungrateful  taski 
No— free  as  stag  on  Border  height, 
As  falcon's  or  as  eagle's  flight; 
Free  as  the  summer's  cloudless  breeze. 
Or  bird  that  swims  the  polar  seas, 
From  matron's  say,  or  man's  behest. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unconstrained,  my  geste ! 

CANTO  THIRD. 

Old  Roxburgh,  oft  thy  halls  of  yore 

Rang  to  the  war  and  wassail  lay ; 
As  oft  thy  clanging  trumpet  bore 

Loud  watchword  to  the  Border  gray ; 
And  many  a  song  and  legend  tell 

To  mountain  hind  and  wondering  dame. 
Of  doughty  deeds  that  there  befell, 
And  of  that  perilous  citadel 

That  force  alone  might  claim. 
Low  lie  thy  mighty  ramparts  now. 

Of  many  a  hero's  dust  the  shrine; 
And  o'er  them,  as  in  triumph  grow 
The  spleenwort  and  the  murky  sloe. 


The  bramble,  moss,  and  mistletoe. 
Their  gloomy  hues  entwine. 

But,  Roxburgh,  who  of  Border  blood 

Can  o'er  thy  mouldering  turrets  tread. 
Can  stand  where  his  forefathers  stood. 

And  smile  where  erst  those  fathers  bled  ] 

Not  for  the  mighty  honoured  dead 
Feel  the  heart-stirrings  of  acclaim  1 

If  such  there  in,  this  be  his  meed : — 

No  trophy  ever  wait  his  name ; 

On  him  may  never  beauteous  dame 
Of  Teviot  smile ;  and  when  is  run 

The  last  tide  through  his  soulless  frame. 
Then  ne'er  may  vassal,  dame,  or  son. 
Wail  for  the  heartless  wight  thus  gone 
Loaded  with  minstrel's  malison! 

But  there  were  times,  when  he  whose  hand 
Upheld  thy  dreaded  proud  conmiand. 
Stood  much  in  need  of  courage  high. 
Of  jealous  mind  and  watchful  eye; 
And  such  well  proven  was  Sir  Quy. 
That  night  he  sat  in  Roxburgh  towev 

With  many  a  knight  and  squire  around, 
Unweeting  all  of  hostile  power. 

And  loudly  swelled  the  revel  sound : 
For  on  that  good  old  Border  day 
They  lacked  not  oft,  as  I  heard  say, 
Qood  beer,  and  wine,  and  usquebhae. 

"A  song!"  cried  Howard,  "and  by  name, 

I  call  Edward  of  Walsinghame, 

Whom  I  invoke  by  game  and  glee. 

For  lay  he  sings  most  pleasantlie. " 

"Sooth,  my  good  lords,"  said  Walsinghame, 

*'  Well  wot  you  of  my  minstrel  fame ; 

To  all  my  lays  I  put  one  strain. 

As  well  to  sacred  as  profane. 

Nor  have  I  more — but  I  can  tell 

What  lay  would  please  Lord  Howard  well  : 

Still  will  he  urge  it,  right  or  wrong, 

Though  decency  forbids  the  song: 

My  lords,  I'll  put  you  in  amaze. 

Wot  you  what  Lady  Howard  says  1 " 

Howard  looked  sulky  and  chagrined. 

His  head  on  clenched  fist  he  leaned, 

For  sooth  he  felt  the  jest  would  come 

Too  near  his  heart,  too  near  his  home. 

Had  not  then  chanced  to  enter  in 

The  holy  men  to  shrive  of  sin. 

"  Ah! "  whispered  one,  not  as  in  jest, 

"  Does  good  Lord  Howard  need  the  priest  1" 

*'  No,  by  my  fay,"  said  Walsinghame, 

"  It  is  not  Howard,  but  his  dame." 

Straight  words  were  said  unmeet  to  tell. 

And  hand  on  hilt  of  broadsword  fell ; 

But  every  voice  'gan  to  prolong 

In  louder  key,  **  The  song!  the  song!  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Quy,  "that  song  we'll  have 

Of  beggarly  moss-trooper  knave. 
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"  Ah  !  ruffian,  ah !— for  ghamc !  for  shame !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Walsingbame. 

Through  toil,  through  terror,  and  through  hlood, 

Like  stay  less  burst  of  mountain  flood, 

Wat  bore  before  him  all  outright. 

For  battle  was  his  sole  delight : 

Stout  Prior  Hew  was  sore  bested, 

For  whiles  he  fought  and  whiles  he  fled ; 

But  aye,  whene'er  he  aim*d  a  blow, 

Not  farther  pressed  his  fated  foe. 

Bight  sore  it  grieveth  me  to  tell 

What  to  brave  Halbert  3cott  befell : 

Hard  was  he  set,  as  well  might  be. 

For  still  they  fought  it  one  to  three ; 

No  buckler  bound  was  on  his  wrist, 

No  cuirass  on  his  manly  breast, 

Though  strong  his  arm,  it  was  foreworn. 

And  to  the  wall  his  back  was  borne. 

Wat  saw  his  danger,  and  amain 

Flew  to  his  aid,  but  flew  in  vain ; 

For  with  such  fury  fell  his  stroke. 

That  from  the  hilt  his  broadsword  broke : 

"  Woe  worth  thy  dwarf  and  dirty  blade, 

And  forge  where  such  a  thing  was  made!'* 

Cried  Wat,  "  Oh  for  my  friend  in  need ! 

Now  do  I  lack  my  sword  indeed. 

Lay  on  them,  cousin !— bravely  done! 

Down  with  the  dastards  one  by  one !  '* 

This  said,  he  griped  a  Southron  fast, 

And  held  him  firm  before  his  breast. 

As  shield  'gainst  many  a  coming  blow 

That  slew  the  friend  but  not  the  foe  : 

His  sword  secured,  he  threw  him  then 

With  dash  among  the  Englishmen; 

Then  after  him  impetuous  flew. 

Crying,  "That's  the  cheer  for  Wat  o'theCleuch." 

Foar  only  now  remained  alive. 

Who,  deeming  it  unmeet  to  strive. 

Made  for  the  door  through  kinsmen's  blood. 

Bat  Prior  Hew  before  them  stood ; 

Scarce  could  he  Mary's  name  have  said 

Ere  all  the  four  wore  grovelling  laid. 

Of  all  the  chiefs  remained  not  one. 

Nor  knew  their  troops  of  what  was  done; 

And  when  the  Scots  first  paused  and  thought, 

And  saw  the  ruin  that  was  wrought, 

They  stood  and  gazed  in  silence  on, 

Scarce  trowing  what  themselves  had  done. 

"  Now  by  the  might  of  Michael  Scott," 
Said  Wat,  "  though  1  full  oft  have  fought, 
And  changed  with  Southrons  many  a  blow, 
I  ne'er  got  full  revenge  till  now." 
"  Ah,  my  brave  chief!  **  said  Hab,  "  I  fear 
That  this  deray  will  cost  you  dear; 
Would  that  my  brother  John  were  here !" 
He  staggered,  sunk,  no  more  he  said. 
With  the  next  breath,  'mong  foemen  laid. 
His  great  and  gallant  spirit  fled. 
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The  Borderer  could  not  this  withstand. 
He  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand  — 
"Ah,  Hab!"  he  sighed,  'Mong  will  it  be 
Ere  I  find  right-hand  man  like  thee ! 
Sore  will  I  miss  thy  arm  of  might 
Before  the  break  of  morning  light, 
And,  reft  of  stay  so  firm  and  true, 
I  may  be  then  as  thou  art  now ; 
But  if  I  live— by  Saint  Marye, 
By  all  the  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
Thy  death  shall  well  revenged  be !" 

Still  the  alarm  without  was  dire ; 
The  town  by  that  time  was  on  fire, 
Which  Wat's  ungracious  page  had  done, 

An  imp's  unbidden  act, 
Who  weened  that  such  confusion 

The  Southrons  might  distract; 
But  those  who  knew  the  elfin  said 
More  selfish  aim  the  action  swayed. 

As  you  shall  hear  anon. 
Howe'er  it  was,  the  Southrons  ran 
Forth  from  the  gate  when  it  began. 

To  help  or  to  look  on; 
And  when  our  bedesmen  issued  out. 
Well  armed  now  from  head  to  foot 
With  sword,  with  spear,  and  shield  to  boot. 

There  but  themselves  were  none. 
Save  by  fair  dames,  full  sore  amazed. 
From  bartizan  and  tower  that  gazed, 
Unchallenged  they  passed  up  and  down. 
And  blessed  the  hand  that  fired  the  town. 

When  to  the  gate  of  keep  they  passed, 
They  found  it  closed  and  bolted  fast, 
Yet  none  remained  within  but  they, 
Save  women  weak  and  chaplain  gray ; 
But  through  the  outer  court  they  saw 
A  troop  that  toward  them  did  draw. 
Though  noise  they  heard  not,  near  nor  far. 
Of  clash  of  arms  or  shout  of  war. 
In  darkness  deep  to  posts  they  win, 
With  light  without  but  none  within. 
Resolved  the  comers  to  astound, 
And  with  their  lances  safely  wound. 
Soon  oped  the  gate  with  thundering  jar. 
Entered  the  careless  men  of  war; 
But  straight  the  foremost,  with  a  yell. 
Reeling  recoiled,  and  groaned  and  fell : 
Forward  they  pressed,  but  what  defence 
From  wounds  that  came  they  knew  not  whence  1 
The  way  was  strait — in  heaps  they  fell. 
By  whom,  or  how,  they  could  not  tell. 
Some  called  out  "  Treason,"  some  "  Sir  Guy," 
Some  Howard,  Scroop,  and  Bamaby; 
But  lord  or  leader  came  not  near. 
They  would  not  heed  or  did  not  hear; 
And  ne'er  had  terror  and  dismay 
O'er  warrior  troop  such  ample  sway, 
As  through  the  court  their  flight  they  wing 
To  sound  the  alarm  and  gathering. 
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But  all  the  tnmults  ever  seen 

At  Roxburgh  gate  since  it  had  been, 

Were  trivial  to  the  clash  and  clang 

That  DOW  before  the  castle  rang. 

Down  came  the  warriors  of  the  Cleach, 

In  foray,  feud,  or  battle  true. 

With  glancing  swords  and  plumes  of  white, 

Dancing  and  flickering  through  the  night 

Like  the  bog-meteors,  darkly  seen 

By  moorland  tarn  or  mountain  green, 

That  spread,  that  quiver,  and  retire. 

Things  half  of  mist  and  half  of  fire ; 

So  came  the  mountain  warriors  nigh, 

Bedimming  sight  to  focman's  eye. 

Swift,  steady,  silent,  and  profound, 
They  came — save  that  a  cluttering  sound 
Would  sometimes  whisper  in  the  gale. 
To  listener's  ear  unwelcome  tale. 
Like  dark  descent  of  winter  snow. 
That  down  the  night  sublimely  slow 
Steals  on  the  earth  with  silent  pace, 
Heaping  and  smothering  Nature's  face ; 
Yet  sometimes  burst  of  pattering  hail 
Will  trembling  shepherd's  ear  assail; 
Loud  burets  the  wind,  the  storm  is  hnrled 
W*ide  o'er  a  pale  and  prostrate  world : 
As  still,  as  threatening,  down  they  drew, 
As  loud,  as  furious,  on  they  flew. 
The  baited  warriors  of  the  Cleuch. 

Wat  heard  the  slogan,  and  his  heart 
Leaped  at  the  sound ;  up  did  he  start 
With  maddened  motion,  quite  the  same 
As  if  his  tall  gigantic  frame 
Had  been  machine,  that  battle  knell 
Could  set,  and  keep  in  movement  well 
He  set  his  limbs,  his  sword  he  swung, 
With  smothered  shout  from  pavement  sprung 
Whistled  his  weapon  through  the  air, 
For  foes  were  none  his  blows  to  bear; 
And  scarce  could  Hew  the  knight  restrain 
From  dashing  'mid  his  foes  amain. 
Though  in  the  court  of  Scots  were  none. 
And  he  *mong  thousands  all  alone. 

But  as  more  loud  the  conflict  g^w. 
Up  to  the  battlements  he  flew. 
And  shouted  out,  with  voice  as  full 
And  fury -toned  as  mountain  bull, 
"  On,  kinsmen,  on !— ye  are  the  men  ! 
Lay  on  them,  Dicky  of  Bellenden, 
Christy  of  Thorleshope ! 

Sim  of  the  Brae ! 
Rutherford!  Rutherford! 

Hie  to  the  fray ! 
Huh !  for  the  battle,  lads, 
Hurra!  hurray!" 

But  sorely  did  the  Southrons  gall 
The  Scotsmen  from  the  outer  wall. 


And  brave  De  Gray,  with  ready  mind. 
Sent  round  an  ambush  them  behind ; 
Then,  grievous  sight  for  Wat  to  see ! 
He  saw  his  warriors  turn  and  flee. 
Down  went  the  draw-bridge. 

The  gates  up  flew, 
Forth  rushed  the  English 

To  waste  and  pursue 
Those  darkling  marauders. 
The  men  of  the  Cleuch. 

Wat  broke  away,  restraint  was  none. 
And  left  Hew  in  the  tower  alone. 
Who  barred  the  gate;  full  safe  was  he. 
But  sore  was  Wat  in  jeopardy. 
No  stop  his  ardent  way  might  croes. 
He  dropped  the  wall,  he  swam  the  fosse. 
And  though  in  heavy  armour  bound. 
Led  by  the  noise,  the  fight  he  found, 
Back  where  the  Teviot  made  a  sweep 
Around  the  vale  both  broad  and  deep. 
Where  none  could  take  them  in  the  rear. 
His  gallant  warriors  halted  were. 
With  their  enraged  foes  to  strive. 
Although  they  scarce  were  one  to  five. 

The  first  attack  on  his  array 
Was  o'er  ere  Wat  came  to  the  fray ; 
But  when  they  saw  his  boardly  feame. 
And  heard  his  voice,  and  heard  his  name. 
Such  shout  broke  on  the  midnight  gale 
As  ne*er  astounded  Border  dale. 
" Hie  on  them,  lads!  be  yare,  be  yare. 
The  castle's  mine,  our  friends  are  there !" 
He  cried,  and  dashed  on  circle  deep 
Like  lion  on  a  herd  of  sheep ; 
But  at  each  first  or  second  stroke 
Short  in  his  hand  his  weapon  broke. 
So  great  his  might,  no  common  glaive 
Could  stand  the  blows  in  ire  he  gave ; 
Still  was  he  thus  forced  back  to  fly. 
Cursing  the  weapons  violently; 
His  might  more  evil  did  than  good. 
For  backward,  close  unto  the  flood. 
Was  borne  his  small  but  firm  array. 
And  worse  than  doubtful  was  the  fray. 

An  elf  came  up  by  Teviot  stream. 
Moving  beneath  a  mighty  beam. 
Who  all  the  while  right  defUy  plied 
With  ready  hand,  from  pouch  on  side. 
Eating  sweet  cake,  delightful  meed. 
From  burning  sh<^-board  pilfered. 
Ah,  'tis  an  imp  both  staneh  and  true. 
The  little  page  of  Wat  o'  the  Clench ! 
Behind  the  ranks  he  pressed  along. 
Nor  onoe  was  noted  in  the  throng 
Till  close  up  to  his  master's  side, 
When  thus  he  spoke  with  crabbed  pride  : 
'*  Here's  for  ye,  Cleuch— de'il  that  ye  be 
As  tired  of  that  goad  as  me :" 
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"  Ah,  bravest  boy  of  mountain  birth ! 
My  own  good  Bword,  by  heaven  and  earth ! " 
Cried  Wat,  and  as  he  drew  it  out, 
Scarce  earthly  was  his  joyouB  shout : 
'*  Huh !  for  the  battle,  kinsmen  true. 
Hie  on  the  tikes !  give  hell  its  due ! 
Nov  for  the  cheer  of  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch ! 

>Vhat  bard  may  sing  of  that  assail  1 
Off  went  the  Southron  heads  like  hail! 
Not  one  by  one,  nor  two  by  two, 
But  in  whole  files  he  laid  them  low. 
As  well  might  field  of  thistles  stand 
Against  the  might  of  mower's  hand, 
As  any  armed  Southron  crew 
The  two-hand  sword  of  Wat  o*  the  Cleuch. 
Some  said,  but  sure,  I  wot,  in  jest, 
That  wlien  full  rank  was  not  abreast. 
Then,  ere  the  weapon's  swing  was  sped, 
Sometimes  it  severed  kinsman's  head  : 
Howe'er  it  waa»  that  weapon's  sway 
Opened  through  serried  ranks  a  way ; 
They  rallied,  wheeled,  and  closed  amain. 
Again  it  broke  them,  and  again : 
Like  wedge  of  steel  through  pine-tree  driven. 
Like  comet  through  the  stars  of  heaven. 
That  little  troop  of  warriors  true 
Pressed  onward  after  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch. 

When  first  arose  the  slogan's  yell 
The  stag  awoke  on  Bowmont  fell ; 
Listening  he  paced  around  the  hind, 
His  nostrils  whistled  in  the  wind ; 
Something  so  dread  was  in  the  strain, 
That  night  he  conched  not  down  again. 
But  jost  as  o'er  the  ocean  flood 
The  doubtful  light  began  to  brood, 
He  saw  by  every  glen  and  brae, 
The  flyers  posting  south  away, 
Urging  their  flight  through  holt  and  wood. 
By  furious  Scotsmen  dose  pursued; 
Away,  o'er  Border  height  and  vale. 
Onward  he  dove  the  morning  gale. 
And  sought  the  depth  of  Otterdale. 

Not  to  that  wight  my  rede  I  say, 
Nor  knight  renowned,  nor  lady  gay, 
W^ho  cannot  frame  in  mind  full  well, 
UnlefB  that  wayworn  minstrel  tell, 
The  battle's  fate;  what  sprung  from  thence; 
Each  fair  and  obvious  consequence. 
How  the  huge  stores  of  Roxbui^gh  fell 
To  one  who  knew  their  value  well ; 
What  wealth  the  monks  of  Jedwort  won. 
How  sore  they  rued  ere  all  was  done; 
How  the  invading  Southron  host 
Fled  in  dismay  from  Scotland's  coast; 
And  how  the  king,  for  deeds  of  weir, 
Heaped  honours  on  our  mountaineer — 
Who  reads  must  frame,  who  reads  not  may, 
I  dioae  not  lengthen  out  my  lay. 


C^£  Siitmxfjtx; 

BEING  A  FUBTHEB  FOBTION  OF  THE  BBCLUSE,  A  FOEM. 

Fair  was  the  scene  and  wild— a  lonelv  tarn 
Lay  bosomed  in  the  hill ;  and  it  was  calm 
As  face  of  slumbering  childhood-*-yea,  so  calm 
That  magic  mirror  of  the  mountain  reign 
Was  spread,  that  vision  scarcely  could  discern 
The  water  from  the  land,  or  rightly  mark 
The  greensward  patch,  the  hazel  bush,  the  rock, 
From  those  fair  copies  on  the  element. 
The  shadow  from  the  substance— save  that  one 
Was  softer  and  more  delicately  green. 

A  traveller  came  along — tall  was  his  steed, 
And  rich  that  steed's  caparison — but  he, 
The  rider,  was  a  man  uncouth  to  view ; 
For  his  attire  was  not  like  other  men's : 
His  beard  was  all  untrimmed,  and  his  fair  locks 
Seemed  tanned  by  suns  and  bleached  by  the  rain ; 
The  sweltered  tuflLs  had  hung  from  year  to  year. 
Nor  had  the  spikes  of  disentangling  comb 
Scared  their  inhabitants.     A  man  he  was 
Regardless  of  the  world  and  the  world's  scorn. 
Red  was  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  yet 
It  seemed  to  beam  a  glance  of  living  flame ; 
A  ray  scarce  earthly  hung  upon  its  sphere ; 
A  spark  was  lurking  there,  which,  just  as  chanced, 
The  substance  that  enkindled  it  would  show 
The  fiend  or  cherub.     On  that  traveller  came. 
Slow  and  indifferent— solemn  were  his  thoughts, 
Determined  but  astray ;  still  from  his  breast 
Issued  a  hollow  sound  like  one  who  prayed, 
Or  sung  some  holy  hymn,  but  still  his  eye. 
His  red  and  troubled  eve,  turned  ruefuUv 
(Mixed  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  delight) 
Upon  that  peaceful  solitary  lake. 
Ah !  did  he  deem  he  saw  portrayed  there, 
A  vision  of  that  distant  future  world 
To  which  the  yearning  soul  so  fondly  clings  1 
And  did  he  ween  that  beauteous  baseless  shade 
An  emblem  of  that  long  eternity 
So  shaped  to  human  longings  1 — Righteous  One ! 
That  ever  eye  that  gazes  on  thy  works 
Should  on  the  soul  such  motley  visions  fling ! 
Slow  passed  he  on,  and  still  the  solemn  sound 
Flowed  from  his  breast,  although  his  lips  not  moved. 

A  boy  came  from  the  mountains,  tripping  light 
With  basket  on  his  arm — and  it  appeared 
That  there  was  butter  there,  for  the  white  cloth, 
That  over  it  was  spread,  not  unobserved. 
In  tiny  ridges  gently  rose  and  fell, 
Like  graves  of  children  covered  o'er  with  snow; 
And  by  one  clumsy  fold  the  traveller  spied 
One  roll  of  yellow  treasure,  all  as  pure 
As  primrose  bad  reflected  in  the  lake. 
"Boy,"  said  the  stranger,  "wilt  thou  hold  my  steed 
Till  I  walk  round  the  comer  of  that  mere] 
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When  I  return  I  will  repay  thee  well** 
The  boy  consented — touched  his  slouching  hat 
Of  broad  unequal  brim  with  ready  hand. 
And  set  his  basket  down  upon  the  sward. 

The  traveller  went  away— but  ere  he  went 
He  stroked  his  tall  brown  steed,  and  looked  at  him 
With  kind,  but  yet  not  unr^retful  eye. 
The  boy  stood  patient — glad  was  he  to  earn 
The  little  pittance ;  well  the  stripling  knew 
Of  window  in  the  village,  where  stood  ranged 
The  brown  and  tempting  cakes  well  sprinkled  o'er 
With  the  sham  raisin  and  deceitful  plum ; 
And,  by  corporeal  functions  swayed,  his  mind 
Forestalled  the  luxury  with  supreme  delight. 

Long,  long  he  ^patient  stood :  the  day  was  hot, 
The  butter  ran  in  streamlets,  and  the  flies 
Came  round  in  thousands — o'er  the  horse's  head 
A  moving,  darkening  canopy  they  hung. 
Like  the  first  foldings  of  the  thunder-cloud 
That,  gathering,  hangs  on  Bowfell's  hoary  peak. 

The  stranger  came  not  back;  the  little  boy 
Cast  many  a  wistful  look — his  mind  was  mazed, 
Like  as  a  brook  that  travels  through  the  glade. 
By  complicated  tanglement  involved. 
Not  knowing  where  to  run ;  and  haply  he 
Had  sunk  inert,  but  that  in  patience,  or 
Perhaps  incited  by  a  curious  mind, 
He  cast  his  eyes  to  east,  and  west,  and  north ; 
But  nothing  save  the  rocks,  and  trees,  and  waUs, 
(Of  gray  stones  built,  and  covered  on  the  top 
Sheepfold-wise,  with  a  cope  of  splintered  flags, 
Tiiat  half-diveiging  stood  upon  their  edge 
And  half-reclining  lay)  came  in  the  range 
Of  his  discernment     Some  full  bitter  tears 
At  length  came  flowing  down  the  poor  boy's  cheek. 

The  steed  was  all  impatience— high  his  head. 
And  higher  still  his  ears  were  reared  aloft; 
For  his  full  eye  (nigh  blinded  by  a  shade 
Of  stubborn  leather — ^a  half  round  it  was. 
In  shape  like  to  the  holy  moon,  when  she 
Glides  o'er  the  midnight  heaven  on  silent  foot. 
When  half  her  course  and  some  few  stages  more 
Already  have  been  run)— that  eye  was  fixed 
On  a  huge  stone,  that  on  the  mountain  lay 
Like  dome  of  eastern  temple,  or  the  mosque 
Where  pagans  worship.     Loudly  did  he  neigh; 
For  he  mistook  it  for  a  gallant  steed 
Feeding  in  peaceful  quiet — while,  alas ! 
He  was  compelled  to  stand  upon  the  road. 
Held  by  a  fretful  boy  the  live-long  day. 
His  fore-hoof,  mailed  with  an  iron  shell 
That  shone  like  silver,  fiercely  did  he  strike 
Against  the  sounding  earth — up  rose  the  dust 
And  fire  withal,  like  to  the  smouldering  smoke 
And  flash  that  rises  from  the  evening  gun 
Of  perverse  hind,  that  in  concealment  lies 
To  watch  the  timid  hare — relentless  sport! 


And  then  his  tail,  which  farrier's  hand  obscene 

Had  rudely  mauled,  and  sore  curtailed  withfil. 

And  by  incision  cruel  and  the  help 

Of  pullied  cords  made  that  point  up  to  heaven 

Which  God  ordained  should  hang  towards  the  earth 

With  graceful  sweep — oh  shame !  that  impious  man 

Should  in  unrighteous  pride  thus  lay  exposed 

Unto  the  stifled  winds  and  eye  of  day 

What  nature  meant  to  hide ! — this  tail  was  heard 

Whistling  across  the  ambient  air,  with  sound 

Of  blasting  wrath,  loud  as  the  choral  hymn 

Of  mountain  spirit,  when  by  fits  he  sings 

The  prelude  of  the  storm  within  the  caves 

Of  gray  Helvellyn.     Loudly  wept  the  boy. 

And  much  he  feared ;  for  oft  that  angiy  steed 

Turned  round  his  head  with  such  precipitance 

To  dash  the  insects  from  his  glossy  side. 

That  the  poor  boy  in  veriest  danger  stood 

To  have  his  brains  knocked  out ;  yet  still  he  kept 

His  hold,  though  sore  beset     At  length  he  heard 

A  voice  rise  from  the  bosom  of  (he  hill. 

Or  from  the  heart  of  that  small  peaceful  lake. 

He  knew  not  which  :  it  broke  along  the  air 

That  wandered  o'er  that  slumbering  solitude 

With  such  a  solemn  and  impressive  tone. 

That  not  though  heaven  in  distant  thunder  had 

Spoke  words  of  human  breath,  could  these  so  madi 

The  heart  of  man  have  shook,  and  all  his  powers 

So  utterly  astounded.     On  it  came 

With  gathering  boom— loud  and  more  loud  it  came. 

And  passing,  died  upon  the  trembling  wind. 

Or  crept  into  the  silence  of  the  hill. 

Like  startled  spirit,  and  was  heard  no  more! 

It  was  a  beetle :  somewhere  it  had  been 

At  elfish  carol  on  that  mountain's  breast. 

Or  haply  dancing  with  the  dafibdils 

Upon  the  margin  of  that  lovely  lake. 

Yclept  a  tarn  or  water — or  mayhap 

From  dwelling  'mid  the  maze  of  glow-worm  lamps 

That  with  faint  radiance  gild  the  earthly  woods. 

When  dews  fall  soft  and  nature  lies  reposed. 

Proud  of  the  rayless  halo  round  them  shed. 

Which  only  lights  that  one  particular  leaf 

On  which  the  parent  hangs,  like  a  small  gem 

Upon  the  lap  of  night.     The  boy  held  in 

His  breath  for  full  five  seconds— then  again 

Poured  forth  the  bray  of  agony.     The  night 

Fell  dark  and  deep ;  the  moon  was  not  in  heaven, 

But  lingering  in  the  domes  beneath  the  world, 

(As  weens  the  hind),  throwing  her  yellow  light 

Far  up  the  steep,  on  trees,  and  pendant  hills. 

But  to  that  poor  distressed,  perplexed  boy. 

As  if  she  had  not  been.     The  horse  went  round 

Most  unrespective;  and,  not  satisfied 

With  whisking  his  dark  tail  in  furious  guise, 

He*broke  on  all  propriety  with  snort 

I^ike  blustering  cannon,  or  the  noise  that  bursts 

From  heaven  in  thunder  through  the  summer  nun. 

The  boy  was  stunned— for  on  similitude 

In  dissimilitude,  man's  sole  delight. 
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And  all  the  Bexnal  interooune  uf  thlngB, 

Do  most  sapremely  hang.     The  hone  went  round, 

Jeiied  with  hia  nose,  and  shook  his  harness  so. 

The  boj  waxed  desperate,  and  oh,  impious  elf! 

He  cursed  that  hungry  beast.    The  horse  went  round, 

.\nd  roond,  and  round;  and  pnlling  in  his  head 

To  his  fore-pastern,  upward  made  it  spring 

So  forcihly,  the  poor  boy*6  feeble  arm 

Was  paralyzed — his  hold  he  lost— and  off 

like  lightning  flew  the  steed,  that  never  more 

Was  in  these  regions  seen  1    Some  did  report, 

TboDgh,  I  believe,  the  tale  was  all  untrue. 

That  a  right  wayward  bard,  whom  I  regret 

As  having  left  these  mountains,  where  aloue 

True  genius  uncontaminate  can  thrive. 

Was  cantering  seen  through  Chester  on  that  horse ; 

And  others,  that  he  aftem'ards  became 

The  horse  of  a  strange  youth,  not  unrenowned 

In  early  life,  who  undertook  the  chaiige 

Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop. 

Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe  and  the  drum. 

Ko  more  the  poor  boy  cried— he  lifted  up 
His  basket  from  the  earth  into  the  air, 
That  nnviewed  element  that  circumfolds 
The  earth  within  its  bosom ;  there  he  felt 
With  his  left-hand  how  it  affected  was 
Bj  the  long  day  and  burning  sun  of  heaven. 
It  was  all  firm  and  flat — no  ridges  rose 
Like  graves  of  children— basket,  butter,  cloth 
Were  all  one  piece  coherent.     To  his  home 
The  boy  returned  right  sad  and  sore  aghast. 

Koone  beliered  his  tale;  they  deemed  it  was 
A  troant  idler's  story,  in  excuse 
Of  eharge  neglected.     Days  and  months  passed  on. 
And  all  remained  the  same :  the  maidens  sung 
Along  the  hay-field;  at  the  even-tide 
The  danoe  and  merriment  prevailed ;  the  sky 
Was  pure  as  heretofore :  the  mid-day  winds 
Arose  and  ruffled  all  the  peaceful  lake; 
Tbe  doads  of  heaven  passed  over— -nature  all 
Appeared  the  same  as  if  that  stranger  ^ight 
B^  never  been — save  that  it  was  observed 
"Rttt  Daniel  Crosthwaite,  who,  beside  the  tarn, 
Prom  good  Sir  WiUiam  rented  a  few  fields. 
Appeared  at  church  with  a  much  better  hat 
"Hian  he  was  wont,  for  it  was  made  of  down 
That  by  the  broad  Ontario's  shores  had  grown 
On  the  sleek  beaver ;  on  his  window  too 
A  hook  one  day  was  seen,  and  none  could  teU 
How  it  came  there— it  was  a  work  in  the 
French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire  :  these  things 
Were  noted,  whispered,  and  thought  of  no  more. 

lAte  did  I  jonmey  there  with  bard  obscure 
From  Scotland's  barren  wastes — ^barren  alike 
Of  verdure,  intellect,  and  moral  sense — 
To  view  that  lonely  tarn.     He  too  was  there, 
The  changeful  and  right  feeble  bard  now  styled 
The  Unreate— he  too  of  the  Palmy  Isle, 


The  man  of  plagues,  horrors,  and  miseries. 
Disgrace  of  that  sweet  school,  that  tuneful  choir 
Named  from  these  peaceful  waters — he  who  framed 
An  imitation  of  that  lay  divine 
Which  is  inimitable.     Not  inept. 
Our  conversation  ran  on  books  and  men. 
The  would-be  songster  of  the  Scottish  hills, 
In  dialect  most  uncouth  and  language  rude, 
Lauded  his  countrj'men,  not  unrebuked. 
Reviewers  and  reviewed ;  and  talked  amain 
Of  one  unknown,  inept,  presumptuous  bard. 
The  Border  minstrel— he  of  all  the  world 
Farthest  from  genius  or  from  common  sense. 
He  too,  the  royal  tool,  with  erring  tongue. 
Backed  the  poor  foolish  wight,  and  uttered  words 
For  which  I  blushed :  I  could  not  choose  but  smile. 
"Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
''Yon  must  acknowledge  this  your  favourite 
Hath  more  outraged  the  purity  of  speech, 
The  innate  beauties  of  our  English  tongue 
For  amplitude  and  nervous  structure  famed. 
Than  all  the  land  beside,  and  therefore  he 
Deserves  the  high  neglect  which  he  has  met 
From  all  the  studious  and  thinking — those 
Unswayed  by  low  caprices  of  the  age. 
The  scorn  of  reason,  and  the  world's  revile." 
More  had  I  said  derisive— yes,  by  heaven ! 
Much  more  I  would  have  said,  but  that  just  then 
He  of  the  Palms  with  startled  eye  looked  round, 
And  such  an  eye,  as  any  one  may  guess 
To  whom  that  eye  is  known — for  he  beheld 
What  I  yet  shudder  to  define.     "Great  Goii  '" 
The  youth  exclaimed,  "see  what  is  lying  there  1" 
He  of  the  laurel,  who  was  next  to  him, 
Nay,  haply  nigher  to  the  shore  than  he. 
Stared  in  amaze,  but  he  can  nothing  see ; 
And  in  his  haste,  instead  of  looking  down 
Into  the  water,  he  looked  up  to  heaven : — 
A  most  preposterous  habit,  which  the  bard 
Practises  ever  and  anon:  I  looked 
Into  the  peaceful  lake,  and  there  beheld 
The  bones  of  one  who  once  in  mortal  life 
Had  lived  and  moved — a  human  skeleton! 
I  may  not  say  what  horrors  shook  my  frame! 
The  bones  seemed  loose,  nor  film  nor  ligament 
Bound  them  together,  yet  each  one  maintained 
Its  proper  place,  as  loth  to  break  the  mould 
In  which  a  human  soul  once  householded. 
It  was  a  ghastly  sight! — where  once  the  heart 
Of  feeling  and  of  passion  played,  or  beat 
With  ardent  throb,  lay  the  dark  filmy  mud 
That  gathers  in  the  deep,  and  on  the  bones 
Appeared  thin  soapy  spots  of  greenish  hue; 
The  jaws  upon  the  nape-bone  had  fallen  down. 
The  scull  seemed  looking  up — there  had  he  died. 
His  back  upon  the  sand,  his  face  to  heaven! 

My  mind,  borne  on  the  influenoe  of  trath. 
Turned  instantly  upon  the  poor  boy's  tale: 
Rightly  I  judged,  for  there  indeed  we  saw 
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All  that  remained  of  bim,  the  stnuiger  wight. 
That  lonelj'  wanderer  of  the  mountain  reign. 

It  boots  not  here  to  tell  all  that  was  said. 
The  laareate,  sighing,  uttered  some  few  words 
Of  most  sublime  and  solemn  tendency. 
The  shepherd  spoke  most  incoherent  stuff 
About  the  bones  of  sheep,  that  on  the  hills 
Perish  unseen,  holding  their  stations  so. 
And  he,  the  tented  angler  of  the  lakes. 
Alias  the  man  of  palms,  said  nothing  meet; 
He  was  overcome  with  feeling :  it  is  known 
To  many,  and  not  quite  to  me  unknown, 
That  the  youth's  heart  is  better  than  his  head. 

Glad  of  this  opportunity,  I  said. 
Still  pointing  to  the  bones,  "  Access  for  yon 
Is  yet  preserved  tor  principles  of  truth, 
Wliich  the  imaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds, 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  plans. 
Opinions  ever  changing.     I  have  seen 
Regenerative  Natnre  prostrate  lie 
And  drink  the  soul  of  things— of  living  things 
And  things  inanimate,  and  thus  hold  up 
The  beings  that  we  are :  that  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit  ceasing  to  deplore  ^ 

The  burden  of  existence,  her  dull  eye 
To  other  scenes  still  changing,  still  unchanged. 
The  thinking  thoughtless  school-boy,  the  bold  youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid, 
All  cogitative  yield  obedience  up. 
And  whence  this  tribute?  wherefore  these  regards'? 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man, 
Though  framed  to  high  distinction  upon  earth. 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness;  it  is  not  the  vital  part 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublimed  and  pure 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear; 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  eye 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail. 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  fostered,  and  maintained, 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  so  to  guard  against  the  shocks, 
The  fluctuation,  and  decay  of  things. 
There  lies  the  channel  and  original  bed," 
Continued  I,  still  pointing  to  the  lake, 
"  From  the  beginning  hollowed  out  and  scooped 
For  man's  affections,  else  betrayed  and  lost, 
And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite. 
This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse.' 
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The  men  were  thunderstruck;  the  angler  most: 
That  man  of  palms  and  plagues,  vile  copyist ! 
Seemed  compassed  in  wonder—  in  my  face 
Wistful  he  gazed,  and  ever  and  anon 


He  uttered  a  short  sound  at  every  pause. 

But  further  ventured  not.     Upon  the  ear 

Of  the  poor  shepherd  all  these  breathings  fell 

Like  sound  of  distant  waters— like  the  rain. 

The  treasures  of  the  sky,  on  the  firm  flint. 

So  moveless  his  impenetrative  soul; 

He  scratched  his  poll— the  laureate  looked  to  hcarea 

More  had  I  said,  resuming  the  discourse, 
Of  subterraneous  magazines  of  bones. 
The  faint  reflections  of  infinitude. 
The  moon  and  the  unvoyageable  sky. 
And  all  the  high  observances  of  things, 
But  that,  chancing  again  to  turn  my  eyes 
Toward  the  bosom  of  that  peaceful  mere, 
I  saw  a  form  so  ominous  approach 
My  heart  was  chilled  with  horror :  through  the  wsre 
Slowly  it  came — by  Heaven,  I  saw  It  move 
Toward  the  grisly  skeleton! — Its  shape 
Was  like  a  coffin,  and  its  colour  such. 
Black  as  the  death-pall  or  the  cloud  of  night 
At  sight  of  such  a  hideous  messenger. 
Thus  journeying  through  the  bowels  of  the  deep. 
O'er  sluggish  leaf  and  unelaborate  stone, 
All  nature  stood  in  mute  astonishment. 
As  if  her  pnlse  lay  still.     Onward  it  came, 
And  hovering  o'er  the  bones,  it  lingered  there 
In  a  most  holy  and  impressive  guise. 
I  saw  it  shake  its  hideous  form,  and  move 
Towards  my  feet — the  elements  were  hushed. 
The  birds  forsook  their  singing,  for  the  sight 
Was  fraught  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
It  was  a  tadpole — somewhere  by  itself 
The  creature  had  been  left,  and  there  had  oome 
Most  timeously,  by  Providence  sent  forth, 
To  close  this  solemn  and  momentous  tale. 


I  < 
I 


I^t  ^Ijing   tailor; 

BEING  A  7UBTBEB  EXTRACT  FBOM  THE  BBaCSC, 

A  FOEIL 

If  ever  chance  or  choice  thy  footsteps  lead 
Into  that  green  and  flowery  burial-ground 
That  compasseth  with  sweet  and  mournful  smilei 
The  church  of  Orasmere,  by  the  eastern  gate. 
Enter,  and  underneath  a  stunted  yew. 
Some  three  yards  distant  from  the  gravel-walk. 
On  the  left-hand  side,  thou  wilt  espy  a  grave. 
With  unelaborate  head-stone  beautified. 
Conspicuous  'mid  the  other  stoneleas  heaps 
'Neath  which  the  children  of  the  valley  lie. 
There  pause,  and  with  no  common  feelings  read 
This  short  inscription — *'  Here  lies  buried 
The  Flying  Tailor,  aged  twenty-nine!" 

Him  from  his  birth  unto  his  death  I  knew; 
And  many  years  before  he  had  attained 
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The  falness  of  his  fame,  I  prophesied 

The  triumphs  of  that  youth's  agility, 

And  crowned  him  with  that  name  which  afterwards 

He  nobly  justified,  and  dying  left 

To  fame's  eternal  blazon :  read  it  here — 

"The  Flying  Tailor!" 

It  is  somewhat  strange 
That  his  mother  was  a  cripple,  and  his  father 
liOng  way  declined  into  the  yale  of  years, 
When  their  son  Hugh  was  born.     At  first  the  babe 
Was  sickly,  and  a  smile  was  seen  to  pass 
Across  the  midwife's  cheek,  when,  holding  up 
The  sickly  wretch,  she  to  the  father  said, 
"  A  fine  man-child! "  What  else  could  they  expects 
The  mother  being,  as  I  said  before, 
A  cripple,  and  the  father  of  the  child 
Long  way  declined  into  the  rale  of  years. 

But  mark  the  wondrous  change :  ere  he  was  put 
By  his  mother  into  breeches,  Nature  strung 
The  muscular  part  of  his  economy 
To  an  unusual  strength ;  and  he  could  leap, 
All  unimpeded  by  his  petticoats, 
Over  the  stool  on  which  his  mother  sat 
When  carding  wool,  or  cleansing  vegetables, 
Or  meek  performing  other  household  tasks. 
Cunning  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
And  oft,  as  house  afifairs  did  call  her  thence, 
Orer  leapt  Hugh,  a  perfect  whirligig, 
More  than  six  inches  o'er  the  astonished  stool! 
What  boots  it  to  narrate,  how  at  leap-frog 
Over  the  breeched  and  unbrceched  villagers 
He  shone  conspicuous  ]  Leap-frog  do  I  say  1 
Vainly  so  named.     What  though  in  attitude 
The  Flying  Tailor  aped  the  croaking  race, 
When,  issuing  from  the  weed-entangled  pool, 
Tadpoles  no  more,  they  seek  the  new-mown  fields 
A  jocund  people,  bouncing  to  and  fro 
Amid  the  odorous  clover— while  amazed 
The  grasshopper  sits  idle  on  the  stalk, 
With  folded  pinions,  and  forgets  to  sing  ] 
Frog-like,  no  doubt,  in  attitude  he  was; 
But  sure  his  bounds  across  the  village  green 
Seemed  to  my  soul — (my  soul  for  ever  bright 
With  purest  beams  of  sacred  poesy) — 
Like  bounds  of  red -deer  on  the  Highland  hill. 
When,  dose  environed  by  the  tinchel's  chain, 
He  lifts  his  branchy  forehead  to  the  sky, 
Then  o'er  the  many -headed  multitude 
Springs  belling  half  in  terror,  half  in  rage, 
And  fleeter  than  the  sunbeam  or  the  wind, 
Speeds  to  his  cloud-lair  on  the  mountain  top. 

No  more  of  this :  suffice  it  to  narrate. 
In  his  tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
Unto  a  master  tailor,  by  a  strong 
And  regular  Indenture  of  seven  years, 
Commencing  from  the  date  the  parchment  bore. 
And  ending  on  a  certain  day,  that  made 
The  term  complete  of  seven  solar  years. 


Oft  have  I  heard  him  say,  that  at  this  time 

Of  life  he  was  most  wretched ;  for,  constrained 

To  sit  all  day  cross-legged  upon  a  board. 

The  natural  circulation  of  the  blood 

Thereby  was  oft  impeded,  and  he  felt 

So  numbed  at  times,  that  when  he  strove  to  rise 

Up  from  his  work,  he  could  not,  but  fell  back 

Among  the  shreds  and  patches  that  bestrewed 

With  various  colours,  brightening  gorgeously, 

The  board  all  round  him — patch  of  warlike  red 

With  which  he  patched  the  regimental  suits 

Of  a  recruiting  military  troop. 

At  that  time  stationed  in  a  market-town 

At  no  great  distance — eke  of  solemn  black 

Shreds  of  no  little  magnitude,  with  which 

The  parson's  Sunday  coat  was  then  repairing. 

That  in  the  new-roofed  church  he  might  appear 

With  fitting  dignity,  and  gravely  fill 

The  sacred  seat  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

Cheering  with  doctrinal  point  and  woixls  of  faith 

The  poor  man's  heart,  and  from  the  shallow  wit 

Of  atheist  drying  up  each  argument; 

Or  sharpening  his  own  weapons,  only  to  turn 

Their  point  against  himself,  and  overthrow 

His  idols  with  the  very  enginery 

Reared  'gainst  the  structure  of  our  English  church. 

Oft  too,  when  striving  all  he  could  to  finish 
The  stated  daily  task,  the  needle's  point, 
Slanting  insidious  from  the  eluded  stitch. 
Hath  pinched  his  finger,  by  the  thimble's  mail 
In  vain  defended,  and  the  crimson  blood 
Distained  the  lining  of  some  wedding-suit; 
A  diBmal  omen!  that  to  mind  like  his, 
Apt  to  perceive  in  slightest  circumstance 
Mysterious  meaning,  yielded  sore  distress 
And  feverish  perturbation,  so  that  oft 
He  scarce  would  eat  his  dinner :  nay,  one  night, 
He  swore  to  run  from  his  apprenticeship. 
And  go  on  board  a  first-rate  man-of-war, 
From  Plymouth  lately  come  to  Liverpool, 
Where,  in  the  stir  and  tumult  of  a  crow 
Composed  of  many  nations,  'mid  the  roar 
Of  wave  and  tempest,  and  the  deadlier  voice 
Of  battle,  he  might  strive  to  mitigate 
The  fever  that  consumed  his  mighty  heart. 

But  other  doom  was  his.     That  very  night 
A  troop  of  tumblers  came  into  the  village, 
Tumbler,  equestrian,  mountebank— on  wire, 
On  rope,  on  horse,  with  cup  and  balls— intent 
To  please  the  gaping  multitude,  and  win 
The  coin  from  lalK>ur's  pocket— small  perhaps 
Each  separate  piece  of  money,  but  when  joined 
Making  a  good  round  sum,  destined  ere  long 
All  to  be  melted  (so  these  lawless  folk 
Name  spending  coin  in  loose  debauchery)  — 
Melted  into  ale— or  haply  stouter  cheer. 
Gin  dinretic,  or  the  liquid  flame 
Of  baneful  brandy,  by  the  smuggler  brought 
From  the  French  coast  in  shallop  many -oared, 
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Skulking  by  night  round  headland  and  through  hay, 
Afraid  of  the  king's  cutter,  or  the  barge 
Of  cruising  frigate,  armed  with  choeen  men, 
And  with  her  sweeps  across  the  foamy  waves 
Moving  most  beautiful  with  measured  strokes. 

It  chanced  that  as  he  threw  a  somerset 
Over  three  horses  (each  of  larger  size 
Than  our  small  mountain -breed),  one  of  the  troop 
Put  out  his  shoulder,  and  was  otherwise 
Considerably  bruised,  especially 
About  the  loins  and  back.     So  he  became 
Useless  unto  that  wandering  company, 
And  likely  to  be  felt  a  sore  expense 
To  men  just  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy; 
So  the  master  of  the  troop  determined 
To  leave  him  in  the  workhouse,  and  proclaimed 
That  if  there  was  a  man  among  the  crowd 
Willing  to  fill  his  place  and  able  to, 
Now  was  the  time  to  show  himself.     Hugh  Th  waites 
Heard  the  proposal  as  he  stood  apart 
Striving  with  his  own  soul— and  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  into  the  circle,  and  agreed 
To  supply  the  place  of  him  who  had  been  hurt 
A  shout  of  admiration  and  surprise 
Then  tore  heaven's  concave,  and  completely  filled 
The  little  field,  where  near  a  hundred  people 
Were  standing  in  a  circle  round  and  fair. 
Oft  have  I  striven  by  meditative  power. 
And  reason  working  'mid  the  various  forms 
Of  various  occupations  and  professions. 
To  explain  the  cause  of  one  phenomenon 
That,  since  the  birth  of  science,  hath  remained 
A  bare  enunciation,  unexplained 
By  any  theory,  or  mental  light 
Streamed  on  it  by  the  imaginative  will, 
Or  spirit  musing  in  the  cloudy  shrine, 
The  penetralia  of  the  immortal  soul. 
I  now  allude  to  that  most  curious  fact, 
That  'mid  a  given  number,  say  threescore. 
Of  tailors,  more  men  of  agility 
Will  issue  out,  than  from  an  equal  show 
From  any  other  occupation — say 
Smiths,  barbers,  bakera,  butchers,  or  the  like. 
Let  me  not  seem  presumptuous,  if  I  strive 
This  subject  to  illustrate ;  nor,  while  I  give 
My  meditations  to  the  world,  will  I 
Conceal  from  it  that  much  I  have  to  say 
I  learnt  from  one  who  knows  the  subject  well 
In  theory  and  practice — need  I  name  him  ? 
The  light-heeled  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms, 
Illustrious  more  for  leaping  than  for  song. 

First,  then,  I  would  lay  down  this  principle. 
That  all  excessive  action  by  the  law 
Of  nature  tends  unto  repose.     This  granted. 
All  action  not  excessive  must  partake 
The  nature  of  excessive  action — so 
That  in  all  human  beings  who  keep  moving. 
Unconscious  cultivation  of  repose 
Is  going  on  in  silence.     Be  it  so. 


Apply  to  men  of  sedontar}*  lives 
This  leading  principle,  and  we  behold 
That,  active  in  their  inactivity. 
And  unreposing  in  their  long  repose. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  sole  depositaries 
Of  all  the  energies  by  others  wasted. 
And  come  at  last  to  teem  with  impulses 
Of  muscular  motion,  not  to  be  withstood. 
And  either  giving  vent  unto  themselves 
In  numerous  feats  of  wild  agility. 
Or  terminating  in  despair  and  death. 

Now,  of  all  sedentary  lives,  none  seems 
So  much  so  as  the  tailor's :  weavers  use 
Both  arms  and  legs,  and,  we  may  safely  add. 
Their  bodies  too,  for  arms  and  legs  can't  move 
Without  the  body — as  the  waving  branch 
Of  the  green  oak  disturbs  his  glossy  trunk. 
Not  so  the  tailor— for  he  sits  cross-legged. 
Cross-legged  for  ever !  save  at  time  of  meals. 
In  bed,  or  when  he  takes  his  little  walk 
From  shop  to  alehouse,  picking,  as  he  goes. 
Stray  patch  of  fustian,  doth,  or  casimerc. 
Which,  as  by  natural  instinct,  he  discerns. 
Though  soiled  with  mud,  and  by  the  passing  wheel 
Bruised  to  attenuation  'gainst  the  stones. 

Here  then  we  pause — and  need  no  farther  go ; 
We  have  reached  the  sea-mark  of  our  utmost  sail. 
Now  let  me  trace  the  efiect  upon  his  mind 
Of  this  despised  profession.     Deem  not  thou, 
Oh  rashly  deem  not,  that  his  boyish  days 
Past  at  the  shop-board,  when  the  stripling  bore 
With  bashful  feeling  of  apprenticeship 
The  name  of  Tailor;  deem  not  that  his  soul 
Derived  no  genial  influence  from  a  life 
Which,  although  haply  adverse  in  the  main 
To  the  growth  of  intellect  and  the  excursive  power. 
Yet  in  its  ordinar}'  forms  possessed 
A  constant  influence  o'er  his  passing  thoughts. 
Moulded  his  appetences  and  his  will, 
And  wrought  out,  by  the  work  of  sympathy' 
Between  his  bodily  and  mental  form. 
Rare  correspondence,  wondrous  unity. 
Perfect — complete— and  fading  not  away. 
While  on  his  board  croes-l^;ged  he  used  to  sat. 
Shaping  of  various  garments,  to  his  mind 
An  image  rose  of  every  character 
For  whom  each  special  article  was  framed. 
Coat,  waistcoat,  breeches.     So  at  last  his  soul 
Was  like  a  storehouse,  filled  with  images, 
By  musing  hours  of  solitude  supplied. 
Nor  did  his  ready  fingers  shape  the  cut 
Of  villager's  uncouth  habiliments 
With  greater  readiness,  than  did  his  mind 
Frame  corresponding  images  of  those 
Whose  corporal  measurement  the  neat-marked  paper 
In  many  a  mystic  notch  for  aye  retained. 
Hence,  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Did  he  possess  the  power  intuitive 
Of  diving  into  character.     A  pair 
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Of  breeches,  to  his  philosophic  eye, 
Were  not  what  unto  other  folks  they  seem, 
Mere  simple  breeches;  but  in  them  he  saw 
The  symbol  of  the  soul— mysterious,  high 
Hieroglyphics!  such  as  Egypt's  priest 
Adored  upon  the  holy  Pyramid, 
Yainly  imagined  tomb  of  monarchs  old, 
But  raised  by  wise  philosophy,  that  sought 
By  darkness  to  illumine,  and  to  spread 
Knowledge  by  dim  concealment— process  high 
Of  man's  imaginative,  deathless  soul. 
Nor,  haply  in  the  abasement  of  the  life 
Which  stem  necessity  had  made  his  own, 
Did  he  not  recognize  a  genial  power 
Of  soul-ennobling  fortitude.     He  heard 
CnmoTod  the  wiUing's  shallow  contumely, 
And  thus,  in  spite  of  natare,  by  degrees 
He  saw  a  beauty  and  a  miyesty 
In  this  despised  trade,  which  warrior^s  brow 
Hath  rarely  circled — so  that  when  he  sat 
Beneath  his  sky -light  window,  he  hath  cast 
A  gaze  of  triumph  on  the  godlike  sun. 
And  felt  that  orb,  in  all  his  annual  round, 
Beheld  no  happier,  nobler  character 
Than  him,  Hogh  Thwaites,  a  little  tailor  boy. 

Thus  I,  with  no  unprofitable  song. 
Hare  in  the  silence  of  the  umbrageons  wood, 
Chaunted  the  heroic  youthful  attributes 
Of  him  the  flying  tailor.     Much  remains 
Of  highest  argument,  to  lute  or  lyre 
Fit  to  be  murmured  with  impassioned  voice; 
And  when,  by  timely  supper  and  by  sleep 
Refreshed,  I  turn  me  to  the  welcome  task. 
With  lofty  hopes, —Reader,  do  thou  expect 
The  final  termination  of  my  lay. 
For,  mark  my  words — eternally  my  name 
Shall  last  on  earth,  conspicuous  like  a  star 
'3[id  that  bright  galaxy  of  favoured  spirits. 
Who,  laughed  at  constantly  whene'er  they  published. 
Survived  the  impotent  scorn  of  base  Reviews, 
Monthly  or  Quarterly,  or  that  accursed 
Journal,  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  that  lives 
On  tears,  and  sighs,  and  groans,  and  brains,  and 
blood. 


lamti  $igg; 

AilOTHSE  XXTBAOT  FBOM  THE  BKCLUSS,  A  FOEX. 

On  Tuesday  mom,  at  half-past  six  o'clock, 
I  rose  and  dressed  myself,  and  having  shut 
The  door  o'  the  bed-room  still  and  leisurely, 
I  walked  down  stairs.     When  at  the  outer-door, 
I  firmly  grasped  the  key  that  ere  night-fall 
Had  turned  tho  lock  into  its  wonted  niche 
Within  the  brazen  implement,  that  shone 
With  no  unseemly  splendour— mellowed  light. 


Elicited  by  touch  of  careful  hand 

On  the  brown  lintel ;  and  the  obedient  door. 

As  at  a  potent  necromancer's  touch. 

Into  the  air  receded  suddenly. 

And  gave  wide  prospect  of  the  sparkling  lake, 

Just  then  emerging  from  the  snow-white  mist, 

lake  angel's  veil  slow-folded  up  to  heaven. 

And  lo !  a  vision  bright  and  beautiful 

Sheds  a  refulgent  glory  o'er  the  sand, 

The  sand  and  gravel  of  my  avenue  1 

For,  standing  silent  by  the  kitchen-door. 

Tinged  by  the  morning  sun,  and  in  its  own 

Brown  natural  hide  most  lovely,  two  long  ears 

Upstretching  perpendicularly,  then 

With  the  horizon  levelled — to  my  gaze 

Superb  as  hom  of  fabled  unicora. 

Each  in  its  own  proportions  grander  far 

Than  the  frontal  glory  of  that  wandering  beast. 

Child  of  the  desert,  lo !  a  beauteous  ass. 

With  panniers  hanging  silent  at  each  side; 

Silent  as  cage  of -bird  whose  song  is  mute, 

Though  silent  yet  not  empty,  filled  with  bread. 

The  staff  of  life,  the  means  by  which  the  soul. 

By  fate  obedient  to  the  powera  of  sense. 

Renews  its  faded  vigour  and  keeps  up 

A  proud  communion  with  the  eternal  heavens. 

Fastened  to  a  ring  it  stood,  while  at  its  head 

A  boy  of  six  years  old,  as  angel  bright. 

Patted  its  neck,  and  to  its  mouth  applied 

The  harmless  thistle  that  his  hand  had  plucked 

From  the  wild  common,  melancholy  crop. 

Not  undelightful  was  that  simple  sight, 
For  I  at  once  did  recognize  that  ass 
To  be  the  property  of  one  James  Rigg, 
Who  for  the  last  seven  years  had  managed, 
By  a  firm  course  of  daily  industry, 
A  numerous  family  to  support,  and  clothe 
In  plain  apparel  of  our  shepherd's  gray. 
On  him  a  heavy  and  calamitous  lot 
Had  fallen.     For  working  up  among  the  hills 
In  a  slate  quarry,  while  he  filled  the  stone. 
Bored  by  his  cunning,  with  the  nitrous  grain. 
It  suddenly  exploded,  and  the  flash 
Quenched  the  bright  lustre  of  his  cheerful  eyes 
For  ever,  so  that  now  they  roll  in  vain 
To  find  the  searching  light  that  idly  plays 
O'er  the  white  orbs,  and  on  the  silent  cheeks 
By  those  orbs  unillumined,  calm  and  still. 

Quoth  I,  "  I  never  see  thee  and  thy  ass. 
My  worthy  friend,  but  I,  methinks,  behold 
The  might  of  that  unconquerable  spirit 
Which,  operating  in  the  ancient  world 
Before  the  flood,  when  fallen  man  was  driven 
From  paradise,  accompanied  him  to  fields 
Bare  and  unlovely,  when  the  sterile  earth 
Oft  mocked  the  kindly  culture  of  the  hand 
Of  scientific  agriculture — mocked 
The  shepherd's  sacrifice,  and  even  denied 
A  scanty  pittance  to  the  fisherman. 
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Who  by  the  r9d  or  net  sought  to  supply 
His  natural  wants  from  river  or  from  mere. 
Blind  were  these  people  to  the  cunning  arts 
Of  smooth  civility — men  before  the  flood, 
And  therefore  in  the  Scriptures  rightly  called 
Antediluvians ! " 

While  thus  I  spake 
With  wisdom,  that  industrious  blind  old  man, 
Seemingly  flattered  by  those  words  of  mine, 
Which,  judging  by  myself,  I  scarcely  think 
He  altogether  understood,  replied. 
While  the  last  thistle  slowly  disappeared 
Within  the  jaws  of  that  most  patient  beast : 
"Master!"  quoth  he,  and  while  he  spake,  his  hat 
With  something  of  a  natural  dignity 
Was  holden  in  his  hand — '*  Master,*'  quoth  he, 
"  I  hear  that  you  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  think 
Of  going  into  Scotland ;  and  I  wish 
To  know  if  while  the  family  are  from  home, 
I  shall  supply  the  servants  with  their  bread. 
For  I  suppose  they  nill  not  all  be  put 
Upon  board  wages. " 

Something  in  his  voice. 
While  thus  he  spake  of  simplest  articles 
Of  household  use,  yet  sunk  upon  my  soul. 
Like  distant  thunder  from  the  mountain -gloom 
Wakening  the  sleeping  echoes ;  so  sublime 
Was  that  old  man,  so  plainly  eloquent 
His  untaught  tongue,  though  something  of  a  lisp 
(Natural  defect),  and  a  slight  stutter  too, 
(Haply  occasioned  by  some  faint  attack. 
Harmless,  if  not  renewed,  of  apoplex), 
Rendered  his  utterance  most  peculiar; 
So  that  a  stranger,  had  he  heard  that  roice 
Once  only,  and  then  travelled  into  lands 
Beyond  the  ocean,  had  on  his  return. 
Meet  where  they  might,  have  known  that  curious 

voice 
Of  lisp  and  stutter,  yet  I  ween  withal 
Graceful;  and  breathed  from  an  original  mind. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  relate. 
For  sake  of  those  few  readers  who  prefer 
A  simple  picture  of  the  heart  to  all 
Poetic  imagery  from  earth  or  heaven 
Drawn  by  the  skill  of  bard ; — let  me,  I  say. 
For  sake  of  such  few  readers,  be  permitted 
To  tell  in  plain  and  ordinary  verse. 
What  James  Rigg  first  experienced  in  his  soul, 
Standing  amid  the  silence  of  the  hills. 
With  both  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  destroyed. 

When  first  the  loud  explosion  through  the  sky 
Sent  its  far  voice,  and  from  the  trembling  rocks 
That  with  an  everlasting  canopy 
O'ershadow  Stickle-Tam  the  echoes  woke. 
So  that  the  mountain-solitude  was  filled 
With  sound,  as  with  the  air — he  stood  awhile, 
Wondering  from  whence  that  tumult  might  proceed; 


And  all  unconscious  that  the  blast  had  dimmed 

His  eyes  for  ever,  and  their  smiling  blue 

Converted  to  a  pale  and  mournful  gray. 

Was  it,  he  thought,  some  blast  the  quarrymen 

Blasted  at  Conniston,  or  in  that  vale 

Called  from  its  huge  and  venerable  yew, 

Yewdale  1  (though  other  etymologists 

Derive  that  appellation  from  the  sheep. 

Of  which  the  female  in  our  English  tongue 

Still  bears  the  name  of  ewe.)  Or  did  the  gun 

Of  fowler,  wandering  o'er  the  heathery  wilds 

In  search  of  the  shy  gor-cock,  yield  that  voice 

Close  to  his  ear,  so  close  that  through  his  soul 

It  rolled  like  thunder  ?  Or  had  news  arrived 

Of  Bonaparte's  last  discomfiture 

By  the  bold  Rubs,  and  that  great  heir  of  fame 

Blucher,  restorer  of  the  thrones  of  kings  ? 

And  upon  Lowood  bowling-green,  did  Laker. 

Olad  of  expedient  to  beguile  the  hours. 

Slow  moving  before  dinner,  did  he  fire. 

In  honour  of  that  glorious  victory. 

The  old  two-pounder  by  the  wind  and  rain 

Rusted,  and  seemingly  to  him  more  old 

Than  in  reality  it  was,  though  old. 

And  on  that  same  green  lying  since  the  days 

Of  the  last  landlord,  Gilbert  Ormathwaite, 

Name  well-remembered  all  the  country  round 

Though  twenty  summer  suns  have  shed  their  flowers 

On  the  green  turf  that  hides  his  mortal  dust  ? 

Or  was  it,  thought  he,  the  loud  signal  gun 

Of  pleasure-boat,  on  bright  Winander  s  ware, 

Preparing  'gainst  some  new  antagonist 

To  spread  her  snowy  wings  before  the  wind, 

Emulous  of  glory  and  the  palmy  wreath 

Of  inland  navigation?  Graceful  sport! 

It  next  perhaps  occurred  to  him  to  ask 

Himself,  or  some  one  near  him,  if  the  sound 

Was  not  much  louder  than  those  other  sounds. 

Fondly  imagined  by  him ;  and  both  he. 

And  that  one  near  him,  instantly  replied 

Unto  himself,  that  most  assuredly 

The  noise  proceeded  from  the  very  stone 

Which  they  two  had  so  long  been  occupied 

In  boring,  and  that  probably  some  spark. 

Struck  from  the  gavelock  'gainst  the  treacheroui 

flint. 
Had  fallen  amid  the  powder,  and  so  caused 
The  stone  t*  explode,  as  gunpowder  will  do. 
With  most  miraculous  force,  especially 
When  close  rammed  down  into  a  narrow  bore, 
And  covered  o'er  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
To  exclude  the  air;  else  otherwise  the  grain. 
Escaping  from  the  bore,  would  waste  itself 
In  the  clear  sky,  and  leave  the  bored  stone 
Lying  unmoved  upon  the  verdant  earth. 
Like  some  huge  creature  stretched  in  lazy  sleep 
Amid  the  wilderness,  or  lying  dead 
Beneath  the  silence  of  the  summer  sun. 

This  point  established,  he  was  gently  led 
By  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  soul 
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Aspiring  after  truth,  nor  satisfied 
Till  she  hath  found  it,  wheresoever  hid, 
(Yea,  even  though  at  the  bottom  of  a  well), 
To  inquire  if  any  mischief  had  been  done 
By  that  explosion;  and  while  thus  he  stood 
Inquiring  anxiously  of  all  around, 
A  small  sharp  boy,  whose  task  it  was  to  bring 
His  father  s  breakfast  to  him  'mid  the  hills, 
Somewhat  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Though  less  than  some  lads  at  the  age  of  eight, 
Exclaimed — "Why,  father,  do  you  turn  the  white 
Of  your  eyes  up  so  1 "    At  these  simple  words. 
Astonishment  and  horror  struck  the  souls 
Of  all  the  quarry  men,  for  they  descried. 
Clear  as  the  noon-day,  that  James  Rigg  had  lost 
His  eye-sight,  yea,  his  very  eyes  were  lost, 
Quenched  in  their  sockets,  melted  into  air, 
A  moisture  mournful  as  the  cold  dim  gleam 
Of  water  sleeping  in  some  shady  wood, 
Screened  from  the  sunbeams  and  the  breath  of 
heaven. 

On  that  he  lifted  up  his  hardened  hands, 
Hardened  by  sun,  and  rain,  and  storm,  and  toil. 
Unto  the  blasted  eye-balls,  and  awhile 
Stood  motionless  as  fragment  of  that  rock 
That  wrought  him  all  his  woe,  and  seemed  to  lie 
Unwitting  of  the  evil  it  had  done, 
Calm  and  serene,  even  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Scattered  in  sunshine  o'er  the  Cheviot  hills. 
I  ween  that,  as  he  stood  in  solemn  trance, 
Tears  flowed  for  him  who  wept  not  for  himself: 
And  that  his  fellow-quarrymen,  though  rude 
Of  soul  and  manner,  not  untouchingly 
Deplored  his  cruel  doom,  and  gently  led 
His  footsteps  to  a  green  and  mossy  rock. 
By  sportive  nature  fashioned  like  a  chair, 
With  seat,  back,  elbows— a  most  perfect  chair, 
Of  unhewn  living  rock  I  There,  hapless  man. 
He  moved  his  lips,  as  if  he  inly  prayed. 
And  clasped  his  hands,  and  raised  his  sightless  face 
Unto  the  smiling  sun,  who  walked  through  heaven 
Regardless  of  that  fatal  accident, 
By  which  a  man  was  suddenly  reduced 
From  an  unusual  clear  long-sightedness 
To  utter  blindness— blindness  without  hope, 
So  wholly  were  the  visual  nerves  destroyed. 
"  I  wish  I  were  at  home! "  he  slowly  said, 
"  For  though  I  ne'er  must  see  that  home  again, 
I  yet  may  hear  it,  and  a  thousand  sounds 
Are  there  to  gladden  a  poor  blind  man's  heart." 

He  uttered  truth — ^lofty,  consoling  truth! 
Thanks  unto  gracious  Nature,  who  had  framed 
So  wondrously  the  structure  of  the  soul. 
That  though  it  live  on  outward  ministry 
Of  gross  material  objects,  by  them  fed 
And  nourished,  even  as  if  the  external  world 
Were  the  great  wet-nurse  of  the  human  race, 
Yet  of  such  food  deprived,  she  doth  not  pine 


And  fret  away  her  mystic  eneigies 

In  fainting  inanition ;  but,  superior 

To  the  food  she  fed  on,  in  her  charge  retains 

Each  power,  and  sense,  and  faculty ;  and  lives, 

Cameleon-like,  upon  the  air  serene 

Of  her  own  bright  imaginative  will, 

Desiderating  nothing  that  upholds, 

Upholds  and  magnifies;  but  without  eyes 

Sees — and  without  the  vestige  of  an  ear 

Listens,  and  listening,  hears — and  without  sense 

Of  touch  (if  haply  from  the  body's  surface 

Have  gone  the  sense  of  feeling)  keenly  feels. 

And  in  despite  of  nose  abbreviate 

Smells  like  a  wolf, — wolf,  who  for  leagues  can  snuflf 

The  scent  of  carrion  bird,  by  fowler  killed. 

Killed  but  not  found,  or  little  vernal  kid 

Yeaned  in  the  frost,  and  soon  outstretched  in  death. 

White  as  the  snow  that  serves  it  for  a  shroud. 

Therefore  James  Rigg  was  happy,  and  his  face 
Soon  brightened  up  with  smiles,  and  in  his  voice 
Contentment  spoke  most  musical ;  so  when 
The  doctor  ordered  his  most  worthy  wife 
To  loose  the  bandage  from  her  husband's  eyes. 
He  was  so  reconciled  unto  his  lot. 
That  there  almost  appeared  to  him  a  charm 
In  blindness— so  that,  had  his  sight  returned, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  his  happiness 
Had  been  thereby  scarcely  a{  all  increased. 

While  thus  confabulating  with  James  Rigg, 
Even  at  that  moment  when  such  silence  lay 
O'er  all  my  cottage,  as,  by  mystic  power 
Belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ear, 
O'erthrew  at  once  all  old  remembrances — 
Even  at  that  moment,  over  earth  and  air. 
The  waving  forest  and  the  sleeping  lake. 
And  the  far  sea  of  mountains  that  uplifted 
Its  stately  billows  through  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Came  such  a  sound,  as  if  from  her  dumb  ti'ance 
Awakened  Nature,  starting  suddenly, 
Were  jealous  of  insulted  miyesty. 
And  sent  through  continent  and  trembling  isle 
Her  everlasting  thunders.     Such  a  crash 
Tore  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  shook 
The  clouds  that  slumbered  on  the  breast  of  heaven. 
It  was  the  parlour-bell  that  suddenly 
An  unknown  hand  had  rung.     I  cast  my  eyes 
Up  the  long  length  of  bell-rope,  and  I  saw 
The  visible  motion  of  its  iron  tongue ; 
By  Heaven,  I  aaw  it  tingling!     Fast  at  first, 
Oh,  most  unearthly  fast,  then  somewhat  slower. 
Next  very  slow  indeed,  until  some  four 
Or  half-a-dozen  minutes  at  the  most. 
By  Times's  hand  cut  from  off  the  shortened  hour 
It  stopped  quite  of  itself— and  idly  down 
Like  the  sear  leaf  upon  the  autumnal  bough 
Dangled!  ♦  •  *  * 
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S^£  tinit  titt^t  J^Hli. 

There  waae  ane  katt,  and  ane  gnde  greye  katt. 
That  duallit  in  the  touir  of  Blain ; 

And  monj  haif  hearit  of  that  gude  katt. 
That  neuir  shall  heare  agajn. 

Scho  had  ane  brynd  upon  her  backe^ 

And  ane  brent  abone  hir  bree; 
Hir  culoris  war  the  merilit  heats 

That  dappil  the  krene  benye. 

Bat  Bcho  had  that  withyn  hir  ee 

That  man  may  neuir  dedaire. 
For  scho  had  that  vithyn  hir  ee 

Quhich  mortyl  dochtna  beare. 

Sumtymis  ane  ladye  sochte  the  touir. 

Of  lych  and  fayre  beautye; 
Sumtymis  ane  maukyn  cam  therin, 

Hytchyng  rycht  wistfuUye. 

But  qnhan  they  serchit  the  touir  of  Blain, 

And  Bocht  it  say  re  and  lang, 
They  fande  noeht  but  the  gude  greye  katt 

Sittyng  thrummyng  at  hir  sang; 

And  up  scho  rase  and  padt  hir  wayis 

Full  stetlye  ower  the  stene. 
And  streikit  out  hir  braw  hint-1^^ 

As  nocht  at  all  had  bene. 

Weil  mocht  the  wyfis  in  that  kintrye 

Rayse  up  ane  grefous  stir. 
For  neuir  ane  katt  in  all  the  lande 

Durst  moop  or  melle  wyth  hir. 

Qnhaneuir  theye  lukit  in  her  fece. 

Their  fearis  greue  se  lyfe, 
Theye  snirtit  and  theye  yollit  throu  frychte. 

And  rann  for  dethe  and  lyfe. 

The  Lairde  of  Blain  he  had  ane  spouis, 

Beth  cumlye,  gude,  and  kynde  ; 
But  scho  had  gane  to  the  landis  of  pece. 

And  left  him  sad  behynde; 

He  had  seuin  dochteris  all  se  fayre. 

Of  mayre  than  yerdlye  greoe, 
Seuin  bonnyer  babyis  neuir  braithit  ayre. 

Or  smylit  in  parentis  fece. 

Ane  daye,  quhan  theye  war  all  alane. 

He  sayde  with  hevye  mene ; 
"  Quhat  will  cum  of  ye,  my  deire  babyis, 

Now  quhan  your  moderis  gene  ? 


#< 


O  quba  wiU  leide  your  tendyr  myndis 
The  pethe  of  ladyhoode, 
To  thynke  as  ladye  ocht  to  thynke. 
And  feele  as  n^yden  sholdel 


«« 


Weil  mot  it  kythe  in  maydenis  mynde, 
And  maydenis  modestye. 
The  want  of  hir  that  weil  wase  fit 
For  taske  unmeite  for  me  I " 


But  up  then  spak  the  gude  greye  kati 

That  satt  on  the  herthe  stene, 
"  O  hald  yer  tnng,  my  deire  maister. 

Nor  mak  se  sayre  ane  mene: 

**  For  I  will  breide  your  seain  dochteris, 

To  winsum  ladyhoode; 
To  thynke  aa  ladyis  ocht  to  thynke. 

And  feile  as  maydenis  sholde. 

"  ril  breide  them  fayre,  I'll  breide  them  (nt 

From  every  seye  of  ^yn, 
Fayre  aa  the  binmyng  roz  withoote. 

And  pure  in  herte  withyn.' 


»» 


Rychte  sayre  astoundit  wase  the  lairde, 
Ane  frychtenit  man  wase  he; 

Bat  the  sueite  babyis  war  full  £une. 
And  chicklit  joifuUy^e. 

Hay  Ella  tooke  the  gude  greye  katt 

Rychte  fondlye  on  hir  knee; 
"And  hethe  my  pussye  lemit  to  qieike! 

I  troue  scho  lernit  of  me." 

The  katt,  sdio  thmmmyt  at  hir  sang, 

And  tumit  hir  haffet  sleike. 
And  drewe  hir  bonnye  baasenyt  side 

Againste  the  babyis  cheike. 

But  the  lairde  he  was  ane  cunnyng  lairde. 
And  he  salde  with  spechis  fayre, 

"  I  haif  a  feste  in  hall  to  nychte, 
Sueite  pussye,  be  you  there." 

The  katt  scho  set  ane  luke  on  him, 
That  tumit  his  herte  til  stene; 

"  If  you  haif  feste  in  hall  to  nychte, 
I  shall  be  there  for  ane." 

The  feste  waae  laide,  the  tabil  spread 

With  rych  and  nobil  store. 
And  there  waae  set  ihe  byschope  of  Blain, 

With  all  his  holy  kore; 

He  wase  ane  wyoe  and  wylie  wychte 

Of  wy  tch  and  warlockiye, 
And  mony  ane  wyfe  had  bymit  to  coome. 

Or  hangit  on  ane  tre. 

He  kenit  their  merkis  and  molis  of  hell. 

And  made  them  joifuUy 
Ryde  on  the  reid-het  gad  of  em, 

Ane  plesaunt  sycht  to  se. 

The  bj-Bchope  said  ane  holye  grace, 

Unpatiente  to  begyn. 
But  nathyng  of  the  gude  greye  katt 

Was  funde  the  touir  withyn; 

But  in  there  cam  ane  fayre  ladye 

Oledd  in  the  sylken  sheene, 
Ane  winsumer  and  bonnyer  may 

On  yerde  waa  neuir  seene. 
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Seho  tttke  her  Bete  at  tabil  heide. 

With  oourtlye  modeetye, 
Quhill  ilken  bosome  brmit  with  lufe, 

And  waulit  ilken  ee. 

Sueite  was  hir  royce  to  all  the  ryng, 
UnlesBe  the  Lairde  of  Blain, 

For  he  had  hearit  that  very  Yoyce 
From  off  his  own  herthe  stene. 

He  barrit  the  done  and  windoia  fast, 
He  barrit  them  to  the  jynne; 

"Now  in  the  greoe  of  Heoin/'  uid  he, 
"Toar  excercyge  begyn; 

"  There  is  ne  greoe  nor  happy  neaae 
For  my  poor  babyis  aoolis. 

Until  you  trye  that  welrdlye  wytch, 
And  rost  hir  on  the  colis." 


"If  this  be  scho/'  the  byschope  uide, 
"This  beauteoos  cnmlye  May, 

It  is  meite  I  try  hir  all  alone 
To  heire  qahat  seho  will  saye." 

"No,"  quod  the  lairde,  "I  snthely  sweire 
None  shall  from  this  prooeide, 

Until  I  see  that  wycked  wytch 
Brynt  til  ane  izel  reide." 

The  byschope  knelit  doane  and  prayit, 
Quhlll  all  their  hayris  did  creipe; 

And  aye  he  hoonit  and  he  prayit, 
Quhill  all  war  faste  asleipe; 

He  prayit  gain  syn  and  Sauten  bothe. 
And  deidis  of  shyft  and  schame; 

Bat  all  the  tyme  his  faithful  handis 
Pressit  the  comlye  dame. 

WeO  saw  the  lairde,  but  nothing  saide. 

He  kenit,  in  holye  aele 
He  grepit  for  the  merkis  of  hell, 

Whilk  he  did  ken  fol  weil. 

And  aye  he  pressit  hir  liUye  hande. 

And  kysBit  it  ferventlye. 
And  prayit  betweine,  for  och  ane  kynde 

And  Infyng  presto  was  he ! 

The  byschope  stappit  and  sterted  sore, 

Wide  gaipen  with  affrychte. 
For  och  that  fayre  and  lillye  hande 

Had  turned  ane  paw  ontrychte! 

Ane  paw  with  long  and  crukit  clawis : 
That  breste  of  heuinlye  charme 

Had  tumit  till  bmsket  of  ane  katt, 
Ful  hayrie  and  ful  warme ! 

And  there  seho  satt  on  lang-settil, 

With  een  of  glentyng  flame. 
And  ihejt  war  on  the  byschope  sett 

Lyke  poynter  on  his  game. 


The  byschope  tumit  him  runde  aboute, 

To  se  quhat  he  mocht  se; 
Seho  strak  ane  dawe  in  ilken  lug. 

And  throu  the  rofe  did  flee. 

The  katt  went  throu  withouten  stop 

Lyke  schado  throu  the  daye. 
But  the  great  byschopis  fleschlye  forme 

Made  all  the  rofe  glf  waye; 

The  silyng  faldit  lyke  ane  buke. 

The  aerker  crashit  amayne. 
And  shredis  and  flenis  of  brokyn  stenis 

Fell  to  the  grunde  lyke  rayne. 

The  braide  ful  mono  wase  up  the  lyft, 

The  nychte  wase  lyke  ane  daye, 
As  the  grcate  byschope  tuke  his  jante 

Up  throu  the  milkye-waye; 

He  cryit  ee  loude  and  lustilye 

The  hiUis  and  skyis  war  riuen ; 
Och  sicken  cryis  war  neuir  hearit 

Atweine  the  yerde  and  heuin ! 

They  sawe  him  spurryng  in  the  ayre. 

And  flynging  horredlye, 
And  than  he  prayit  and  sang  ane  sanm. 

For  ane  fearit  wychte  was  he; 

But  aye  his  waylingis  fainter  greue 

As  the  braide  lyft  he  croBsit, 
Quhill  sum  saide  that  theye  hearit  them  still. 

And  sum  saide  all  wase  loete. 

There  was  ane  herd  on  Dollar-Lawe, 

Tumyng  his  flockis  by  nychte, 
Or  stealyng  in  ane  g^ude  haggyse 

Before  the  momyng  lychte. 

He  hearit  the  cryis  cum  yont  the  heuin. 
And  sawe  them  bethe  passe  bye; 

The  katt  seho  skreuit  up  hir  taile 
As  sayrlye  pinchit  to  flye. 

But  aye  seho  thrummyt  at  hir  sang. 

Though  he  wase  sore  in  thrall. 
Like  katt  that  hethe  ane  joUye  mouse 

Gaun  murryng  throu  the  hall. 

That  greye  kattis  sang  it  wase  se  sweete, 

As  on  the  nychte  it  fell. 
The  murecokis  dancit  ane  seuinsum  ryng 

Arunde  the  hether  bell ; 

The  foumartis  jyggit  by  the  brukJs, 

The  maukinis  by  the  kaile. 
And  the  otar  dancit  ane  minowaye 

As  he  gaed  ouir  the  daile ; 

The  hnrchanis  helde  ane  kintiye  dance 

Alang  the  brumye  knowe. 
And  the  gude  toop-hogg  rase  fra  his  layre 

And  ualtzit  with  the  youe. 
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C^t  tfrcge  |lattu  i^ang. 

M  urr,  my  lorde  byechope, 

I  syng  to  you ; 
Murr,  my  lord  byechope, 

Bawlillilu ! 
Hurr,  my  lord  byschope,  &c 

That  nycht  ane  hynde  on  Border  syde 

Chancit  at  his  dore  to  be ; 
He  spy  it  ane  greate  clypae  of  the  mone 

And  ben  the  house  ran  he; 

He  laide  ane  wisp  upon  the  colis, 

And  bleue  ful  lang  and  Bayre, 
And  rede  the  Belfaste  Almanake, 

Bat  the  dypee  it  wane  not  there. 

Och !  but  that  hynde  wase  Bor  aghaate. 

And  haf  to  madneese  driuen ; 
For  he  thochte  he  hearit  ane  drounyng  man 

Syching  alangis  the  heuin. 

That  nychte  ane  greate  filoasifere 
Had  watchit  on  Etnyis  height, 

To  merk  the  rysing  of  the  sonne. 
And  the  blythsum  momyng  lyehte ; 

And  all  the  lychtlye  lynia  of  goudc, 

Ab  on  the  ae  they  fell ; 
And  watch  the  fyir  and  the  smoke, 

Cum  rummilyng  up  fra  hell. 

He  lukit  eate,  the  daye  cam  on 

Upon  his  gladsum  pethe, 
And  the  braid  mone  hang  in  the  west. 

Her  palenesse  wase  lykc  dethe; 

And  by  her  sat  ane  littil  steme 

Quhan  all  the  laife  war  gane, 
It  was  lyke  ane  wee  fadyng  geme 

In  the  wyde  worild  its  lane. 

Then  the  filossifere  was  sadde, 

And  be  tumit  his  ee  awaye, 
For  they  mindit  him  of  the  yerdlye  greate, 

In  dethe  or  in  decaye. 

He  tumit  his  face  unto  the  north 

The  fallyng  teare  to  drie. 
And  he  spyit  ane  thing  of  wonderouB  maike, 

Atweine  the  yerde  and  skie ; 

It  wase  lyke  ane  burd  withontten  wyng, 

Rychte  wonderous  to  beholde, 
And  it  bure  ane  forked  thyng  alang, 

With  swiftnesse  manifolde : 

But  aye  it  greue  as  neare  it  dreue — 

His  herte  bete  wondir  sayre ! 
The  Bonne,  the  mone,  and  stemis  war  gaine, 

He  thochte  of  them  ne  mayre, 
Quhan  he  behelde  ane  joUye  preete 

Cumyng  swyggyng  throu  the  ayre. 


The  katt  scho  helde  him  by  the  loggia 

A  tour  the  ausum  hole, 
And  och !  the  drede  that  he  waae  in 

Wase  mayre  than  man  oolde  thole : 

He  cryit,  *'  0  pussye,  hald  your  gryp; 

Oh  bald  and  dinna  spaire; 
Oh  drap  me  in  the  yerde  or  se. 

But  dinna  dnp  me  there ! " 

But  scho  waae  ane  doure  and  deidlye  katt. 
And  scho  saide  with  lychtsnm  ayre, 

''You  kno  heuin  is  ane  blissit  piece 
And  all  the  prestis  gang  there." 

"Oh  sueite,  sueite  pussye,  hald  your  gryp; 

Spaire  nouther  cleke  nor  dawe; 
Is  euir  that  lyke  heuin  abone, 

In  quhich  am  lyke  to  fa'  1'* 

And  aye  scho  hang  him  by  the  loggia 

Abone  the  ausum  den. 
Till  he  fande  the  gryp  riye  slowlye  out; 

Sore  was  he  quakyng  then ! 

Doune  went  the  bysehope,  doune  lyke  leide. 

Into  the  hoUowe  nychte; 
His  goune  was  flappyng  in  the  ayre, 

Quhan  he  was  out  of  sycht«. 

They  hearit  him  bonyng  doune  the  deep. 

Till  the  croone  it  dyit  awaye ; 
It  wase  lyke  the  stoune  of  ane  great  bom>be 

Gaan  soundyng  throu  the  daye. 

All  wase  in  sloomeryng  quietnesse, 

Quhan  be  went  doune  to  hell. 
But  seckn  an  houre  wase  nenir  seine, 

Quhan  the  gude  lorde  bysehope  fell. 

Then  cam  the  smonder  and  the  smoke 

Up  raschyng  vilenUye, 
And  it  tourackit  awaye  til  henin 

Ane  gloryous  sychte  to  se; 

For  aye  it  rowit  its  fleecye  curlis 

Out  to  the  rysing  sonne, 
And  the  estem  syde  waa  gildit  goude, 

And  all  the  westlin  dunne. 

Then  the  filossifere  wase  muTit, 

And  he  wist  not  quhat  til  say. 
For  he  saw  nochte  of  the  gude  greye  katt ; 

But  be  saw  ane  ladye  gay. 

Hir  goune  waae  of  the  gress-grene  sylk. 

And  hir  ee  wase  lyke  the  deue. 
And  hir  hayre  wase  lyke  the  threidis  of  goude 

That  runde  her  shoulderis  fleue. 

Hir  gairtenis  war  the  raynbowis  heme. 

That  scho  tyit  anethe  hir  knee. 
And  aye  scho  kemit  hir  yellow  hayre. 

And  sang  ful  plesaunUye; 
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«*1  am  tbe  Queene  of  the  Fairy  Land, 

He  lukit  oure  his  left  shouldir 

I'll  do  ne  harme  to  thee. 

To  se  quhat  he  mocht  se; 

For  I  am  the  gardian  of  the  gude. 

There  he  behelde  seuin  bonnye  maydia 

Let  the  wycked  be  ware  of  me. 

Cumyng  tryppyng  owre  the  le ! 

"There  are  senin  pearlis  in  yonder  touir. 

Sic  beautye  ee  had  neuir  seine. 

Their  number  Bune  shall  wane; 

Nor  euir  agayne  shall  se ; 

There  are  seuin  flouris  in  fayre  Scotland, 

Sic  luvely  formis  of  flesche  and  blude 

ril  pa  them  ane  by  ane; 

On  yerde  can  neuir  be : 

"And  the  wceist  bard  in  all  the  bouir 

The  joie  that  bemit  in  ilken  ee 

Shall  be  the  last  thatis  taene  ; 

Wase  lyke  the  risyng  sonne ; 

The  Lairde  of  Blain  hethe  seuin  dochtcris. 

The  fayriste  blumis  in  all  the  wode 

But  aane  he  shall  half  nane. 

Besyde  their  formis  war  dunne : 

"  ril  bathe  them  all  in  the  krystal  streime 

There  wase  ane  wrethe  on  ilken  heide. 

Throu  the  fairy  land  that  flouis. 

On  ilken  bosom  thre. 

rU  seike  the  boairis  of  paradyoe 

And  the  biychtest  flouiris  the  worild  e'er  saw 

For  the  bonnyest  flouir  that  blouis. 

War  noddyng  owre  the  bre. 

"And  I'll  distU  it  in  the  deue 

But  cese  yer  strayne,  my  gude  auld  herpe. 

That  fallis  on  the  hillis  of  heuin, 

0  oese,  and  syng  ne  mayre  1 

And  the  haes  that  luvely  angelis  weire 

Gin  ye  wolde  of  that  meityng  tell. 

Shall  to  these  maidis  be  giuen. 

Oh,  I  mocht  reue  it  sayre! 

"And  I'll  trie  how  luvelye  and  how  fayre 

There  wolde  ne  ee  in  faire  Scotland, 

Their  formis  may  be  to  se. 

Nor  luvelye  cheike  be  drie : 

And  I'll  trie  how  pure  the  maydenis  mynde 

The  laveroke  wolde  foiget  hir  sang 

In  this  ill  worild  may  be." 

And  drap  deide  fra  the  skie ; 

The  Lairde  of  Blain  he  walkis  the  wode, 

And  the  desye  wolde  ne  mayre  be  quhyte. 

Bat  he  walkis  it  all  alane; 

And  the  lillye  wolde  chaing»  hir  heue, 

The  Lairde  of  Blain  had  seuin  dochteris. 

For  the  blude-drapis  wolde  fal  fra  the  mone. 

But  now  he  hethe  not  ane. 

And  reiden  the  momyng  deue. 

They  neuir  war  on  dethbed  layde. 
But  they  elyit  all  awaye; 

lie  lost  his  babyis  ane  by  ane 
Atween  the  nychte  and  day. 

But  quhan  I  tell  ye  oute  my  tale, 

Ful  playnle  ye  will  se. 
That  quhare  there  is  ne  syn  nor  schame 

No  sorroue  there  can  be. 

He  kend  not  qahat  to  thynk  or  saye. 

Or  quhat  did  him  beseime. 

But  he  walkit  throu  this  weirye  worild 

Isabllf. 

Like  ane  thatis  in  a  dreime. 

Qahan  seuin  lang  yeans,  and  seain  lang  dales, 

Can  there  be  a  moon  in  heaven  to-night, 

Had  slowlye  cumit  and  gane. 

That  the  hill  and  the  gray  cloud  seem  so  light  ? 

He  walkit  throu  the  gude  grene  wode. 

The  air  is  whitened  by  some  spell. 

And  he  walkit  all  alane; 

For  there  is  no  moon,  I  know  it  well ; 

He  tnmit  his  fece  unto  the  skie. 
And  the  teire  stude  in  his  ee, 

On  this  third  day,  the  sages  say 
('Tis  wonderful  how  well  they  know) 
The  moon  is  journeying  far  away. 
Bright  somewhere  in  a  heaven  below. 

For  he  thocht  of  the  ladye  of  his  lufe. 
And  his  lost  familye : 

1 

It  is  a  strange  and  lovely  night. 

But  aye  his  fayth  was  firm  and  sure. 

A  grayish  pale,  but  not  white! 

And  his  trust  in  Heuin  still. 

Is  it  rain,  or  is  it  dew, 

For  he  hopit  to  meite  them  all  agayne 

That  falls  so  thick  I  see  its  huel 

Beyond  the  reiche  of  ill : 

In  rays  it  follows,  one,  two,  three. 

And  aye  the  teiris  fell  on  the  grene. 
As  he  knelit  downe  to  praye ; 

Down  the  air  so  merrily, 
Said  Isabelle;  so  let  it  be! 

But  he  wase  se  muvit  with  tendimesse 

Why  does  the  Lady  Isabelle 

That  ane  worde  he  colde  not  say. 

Sit  in  the  damp  and  dewy  dell. 
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Countings  the  racks  of  drizzly  rain, 
And  how  often  the  rail  cries  over  again  f 
For  she's  harping,  harping  in  the  brake, 

Craik,  craik Craik,  craik — 

Ten  times  nine,  and  thrice  eleven; — 
That  last  call  was  an  hundred  and  seven. 
Craik,  craik — the  hour  is  near — 
Let  it  come,  I  have  no  fear ! 
Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  work,  I  wis, 
Such  doings  in  a  night  like  this! 

Sounds  the  river  harsh  and  loud  1 
The  stream  sounds  harsh,  but  not  loud. 
There  is  a  cloud  that  aeems  to  hover 
By  western  hill  the  churchyard  over; 
What  is  it  like?— 'Tis  like  a  whale; 
'Tls  like  a  shark  with  half  the  tail. 
Not  half,  but  third  and  more; 
Now  'tis  a  wolf,  and  now  a  boar; 
Its  face  is  raised — it  cometh  here; 
Let  it  come — there  is  no  fear. 
There's  two  for  heaven,  and  ten  for  hell. 
Let  it  come — 'tis  well — 'tis  welll 
Said  the  Lady  Isabelle. 

What  ails  that  little  cut-tailed  whelp. 
That  it  continues  to  yelp,  yelp] 
Yelp,  yelp,  and  it  turns  its  eye 
Up  to  the  tree  and  half  to  the  sky; 
Half  to  the  sky  and  full  to  the  cloud. 
And  still  it  whines  and  barks  aloud. 
Why  I  should  dread  I  cannot  tell ; 
There  is  a  spirit;  1  know  it  well! 
I  see  it  in  yon  falling  beam — 
Is  it  a  vision  or  a  dream  ? 
It  is  no  dream,  full  well  I  know, 
I  have  a  woeful  deed  to  do ! 
Hush,  hush,  thou  little  murmnrer; 
I  tell  thee,  bush — the  dead  are  near ! 

If  thou  knewest  all,  poor  tail-less  whelp, 
Well  mightest  thou  tremble,  growl,  and  yelp ; 
But  thou  knowest  nothing,  hast  no  part 
(Simple  and  stupid  as  thou  art) 
Save  gratitude  and  truth  of  heart 
But  they  are  coming  by  this  way 
That  have  been  dead  for  a  year  and  a  day ; 
Without  challenge,  without  change. 
They  shall  have  their  full  revenge! 
They  have  been  sent  to  wander  in  woe 
In  the  lands  of  flame  and  the  lands  of  snow; 
But  those  that  are  dead 
Shall  the  greensward  tread. 
And  those  that  are  Uving 
Shall  soon  be  dead! 
None  to  pity  them,  none  to  help ; 
Thou  mayest  quake,  my  cut-tailed  whelp! 

There  are  two  from  the  grave 
That  I  fain  would  save; 
Full  hard  is  the  weird 
For  the  young  and  the  brave  1 


Perchance  they  are  rapt  in  vision  sweet. 
While  the  passing  breezes  kiss  their  feet; 
And  they^are  dreaming  of  joy  ai^d  love! — 
Well,  let  them  go — there's  room  above. 

There  are  three  times  three,  and  three  to  these, 
Count  as  you  will,  by  twos  or  threes ; 
Three  for  the  gallows,  and  three  for  the  wave. 
Three  to  roast  behind  the  stone. 
And  three  that  shall  never  see  the  grave 
Until  the  day  and  the  hour  are  gone. 
For  retribution  is  mine  alone! 
The  cloud  is  redder  in  its  hue. 
The  hour  is  near,  and  vengeance  due ; 
It  cannot,  and  it  will  not  fail, — 
'Tis  but  a  step  to  Borrowdale. 
Why  shouldest  thou  love  and  follow  mel 
Poor  faithful  thing!  I  pity  thee. 

Up  rose  the  Lady  Isabelle, 
I  may  not  of  her  motion  tell. 
Yet  thou  mayest  look  upon  her  frame; 
Look  on  it  with  a  passing  eye. 
But  think  not  thou  upon  the  same, 
Turn  away  and  ask  not  why ; 
For  if  thou  darest  look  again. 
Mad  of  heart,  and  seared  of  brain. 
Thou  shalt  never  look  again! 

What  can  ail  that  short-tailed  whelp  T 
'Tis  either  behind  or  far  before. 
And  it  hath  changed  its  whining  yelp 
To  a  shortened  yuff— its  little  core 
Seems  bursting  with  terror  and  dismay, 
Yuff,  yuff,  hear  how  it  speeds  away. 
Hold  thy  peace,  thou  yemering  thing. 
The  very  night-wind's  slumbering. 
And  thou  wilt  wake  to  woe  and  pain 
Those  that  must  never  wake  again. 

Meet  is  its  terror  and  its  flight, 
There's  one  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right ; 
But  save  the  paleness  of  the  face. 
All  is  beauty  and  all  is  grace. 
The  earth  and  air  are  tinged  with  blue; 
There  are  no  footsteps  in  the  dew; 
Is  this  to  wandering  spirits  given. 
Such  stillness  on  the  face  of  heaven  1 
The  fleecy  clouds  that  sleep  above 
Are  like  the  wing  of  beanteons  dove. 
And  the  leaf  of  the  elm-tree  does  not  more^ 
Yet  they  are  coming!  and  they  are  three! 
Jesu  Maria!  can  it  be ! 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Sleep  on,  fair  maiden  of  Borrowdale! 
Sleep,  0  sleep,  and  do  not  wake; 
Dream  of  the  dance,  till  the  foot  so  pale. 
And  the  beauteous  ankle  shiver  and  shake; 
Till  thou  shalt  press,  with  feeling  bland. 
Thine  own  fair  breast  for  lov^s  hand. 
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Thy  heart  is  light  as  sommer  breeze, 

Thj  heart  is  joyous  aa  the  day ; 

Man  never  form  of  angel  sees. 

But  thon  art  fair  as  they. 

So  lovers  ween,  and  so  they  say. 

So  ihine  shall  ween  for  many  a  day. 

The  hour's  at  hand,  0  woe  is  me! 

For  ihey  are  coming,  and  they  are  three! 


Was  it  not  lovely  to  behold 
A  cherub  come  down  from  the  sky; 
A  beauteous  thing  of  heavenly  mould, 
With  ringlets  of  the  wavy  gold. 
Dancing  and  floating  curiously  t 
To  see  it  come  down  to  the  earth. 
This  beauteous  thing  of  heavenly  birth; 
Leaving  the  fields  of  balm  and  bliss. 
To  dwell  in  such  a  world  as  thisi 

I  heard  a  maiden  sing  the  while 
A  strain  so  holy,  it  might  beguile 
An  angel  from  the  radiant  spheres. 
That  have  swum  in  light  ten  thousand  years; 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  is  too  few — 
Child  of  heaven,  can  this  be  truel 
And  then  I  saw  that  beauteous  thing 
Slowly  from  the  clouds  descending, 
Brightness,  glory,  beauty  blending. 
In  the  mid  air  hovering. 
It  had  also  a  halo  round  its  head ; 
It  was  not  of  the  rainbow's  hue. 
For  in  it  was  no  shade  of  blue, 
But  a  beam  of  amber  mixed  with  red, 
like  that  which  mingles  in  the  ray 
A  little  after  the  break  of  day. 
Its  raiment  was  the  thousand  dyes 
Of  flowers  in  the  heavenly  paradise; 
Its  track  a  beam  of  the  sun  refined, 
And  its  chariot  was  the  southern  wind. 
My  heart  danced  in  me  with  delight. 
And  my  spirits  mounted  at  the  sight. 
And  I  said  within  me,  " It  is  well; 
But  where  the  bower  or  peaceful  dell 
Where  this  pure  heavenly  thing  may  dwell  \ " 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  place 
To  lodge  the  messenger  of  grace ; 
And  I  chose  the  ancient  sycamore, 
And  the  little  green  by  Greta's  shore : 
It  is  a  spot  so  passing  fair, 
That  sainted  thing  might  sojourn  there. 

Go  tell  yon  stranger  artisan, 
Build  as  quickly  aa  he  can. 
Heaven  shield  us  from  annoy! 
What  shall  fonn  this  dome  of  joy ) 


The  leaf  of  the  rose  would  be  too  rude 
For  a  thing  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood ; 
The  walls  must  be  of  the  sunny  air. 
And  the  roof  the  silveiy  gossamer, 
And  all  the  ceiling,  round  and  round. 
Wove  half  of  light  and  half  of  sound; 
The  sounds  must  be  the  tones  that  fly 
From  distant  harp,  just  ere  they  die; 
And  the  light  the  moon's  soft  midnight  ray. 
When  the  cloud  is  downy,  and  thin,  and  gray. 

And  such  a  bower  of  light  and  love. 

Of  beauty  and  of  harmony. 

In  earth  below,  or  heaven  above. 

No  mortal  thing  shall  ever  see. 

The  dream  is  past,  it  is  gone  away  1 
The  rose  is  blighted  on  the  spray : 
I  look  behind,  I  look  before. 
The  happy  vision  is  no  more ! 
But  in  its  room  a  darker  shade 
Than  eye  had  pierced,  or  darkness  made. 
I  cannot  turn,  yet  do  not  know 
What  I  would,  or  whither  go; 
But  I  have  heard,  to  heart  of  sin, 
A  small  voice  whispering  within, 
'Tis  all  I  know,  and  all  I  trust, 
"That  man  is  weak,  but  Ood  is  just" 


^tUx  of  ^UXKtt 

Peter  of  Bamet — knowest  thou  such  a  man  ? 
'Tis  meet  thou  shouldest,  for  he's  a  manual 
Which  one  may  ever  read.     I  love  old  Peter, 
Not  for  his  genius  or  stupendous  science, 
For  he  has  neither;  while  his  outward  man. 
Mien,  word,  and  manner,  has  no  other  gloss 
Than  what  the  stubborn  hand  of  Nature  framed 
By  mallet  and  by  chisel ;  but  he  is 
A  character  distinct :  I  ever  love 
A  man  that  is  so;  many  have  I  known. 
And  many  studied  with  poetic  eye. 

Peter  is  one — the  slave  of  keen  sensation. 
So  obviously  affected  is  his  heart 
By  what  he  hears  and  sees,  that  passion  there 
Holds  everlasting  coil :  further  than  these 
Peter  makes  no  research;  they  are  enough 
For  any  heart  to  brook.     I  oft  have  weened. 
If  Peter  neither  saw  nor  heard,  he  would 
Be  happier  than  he  is.— "  What  boy  is  that 
At  whom  you  scold  so  much,"  said  I, ''  good  Peter  1' 

"  Rascal ! "  said  he,  "he  is  as  great  a  knave 
As  wags  beneath  the  sun ;  a  saucy  knave. 
Whom  I  have  reared  and  nourished  as  my  own; 
His  mother  was  a  vagrant — no  good  dame, 
I  ween,  was  she; — she  came  unto  my  house 
One  rainy  summer  eve,  followed  by  him, 
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Th&t  naughty  rogae— a  little  urchin  then, 
Not  five  years  old;  brown  with  the  sun  he  was. 
And  ragged  aa  a  oolt;  hia  head  waa  bare. 
And  weather-beaten  like  the  tufted  moas. 

Far,  far  behind  he  lagged,  for  he  waa  lame. 
And  sore  bedraggled — ^by  his  foot  still  kept 
A  little  dog,  hia  fellow  trareller 
And  bosom  friend.     I  felt,  I  wot  not  how. 
For  the  young  imp,  for  he  came  wading  on 
Through  mud  and  mire,  halting  moat  woefully. 
The  guttered  road  his  sole  might  not  imprint, 
For  it  was  wounded,  but  with  dexteroua  skill 
He  placed  hia  foot  on  edge,  and  ambled  thua." 

Then  Peter  walked  across  the  field  and  back 
With  awkward  limp,  to  show  me  how  the  boy 
Walked  out  the  way ; — the  fancy  pleaaed  him  much. 
For  CTer  and  anon  he  laughed  at  it. 
And  yet  the  tear  waa  pacing  down  hia  cheek. 
"  'Twaa  jufit  this  way  he  walked,  poor  aoul,"  said 

Peter; 
And  then,  with  tumed-up  foot,  and  gait  oblique. 
Again  he  halted  lamely  o*er  the  ridge. 
Laughing  with  shrilly  voice,  and  all  the  while 
Wiping  hia  eyes.     '*  I  thought  I  saw,"  said  Peter, 
"  An  independence  in  the  child's  blue  eye, 
A  soul  that  seemed  determined  to  ontbnye 
Beproach  and  aufferance,  and  to  work  hia  way 
Throughout  the  world,  though  scarce  a  ray  of  hope 
Lay  onward  to  allure  or  beckon  him. 

His  supper  with  his  &ithful  dog  he  shared; 
To  that  alone  he  talked,  nor  heeded  once 
The  tattle  of  the  menials  who  assailed  him. 
Soon  he  was  sound  asleep ;  hia  dumb  companion. 
With  head  laid  on  hia  little  master^s  breaat, 
Fell  sound  as  he.     Oh  it  was  such  a  picture 
Of  generous  friendship  aa  I  ne'er  again 
Shall  look  upon !  "—Then  Peter  sobbed  full  hard. 
And  told  it  o*er  again, — and  then  he  laid 
His  head  upon  hia  shoulder,  stopped  his  breath 
To  shortened  pant,  and  with  an  open  mouth. 
And  face  ludicrously  demure,  he  showed  me 
The  way  the  poor  boy  slept,  and  how  the  dog. 
I  could  not  choae  but  laugh,  and  so  did  Peter; 
For  he  aaaured  me  there  waa  never  aught 
On  earth  seen  Jike  it : — then  a  second  time 
He  sniffed  in  mimic  sleep,  while  from  hia  breaat 
Issued  a  feeble  dreaming  aound  of  plainL 
"  That  waa  the  very  way  they  slept,*'  said  Peter; 
"  I  thought  my  heart  would  burst ;  yet  she  his  mother 
Ne'er  looked  at  them— not  she,  she  heeded  not 
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I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night,"  said  Peter, 
"Nor  could  I  think  of  aught  but  the  poor  boy. 
The  little  ragged  pilgrim  of  the  world ! 
*  Poor  devil ! '  said  I,  an  hundred  times,  I  ween. 
And  more,— and  then  I  turned !  and  turned !  and 

turned! 
I  sighed  a  prayer  for  the  unfortunate. 
And  tried  to  think  of  othera  in  distress. 


I  thought  that  many  a  fair  and  oomely  mother 
Shed  the  salt  tear  o'er  an  unfathered  boy. 
Who,  all  unconscious,  lay  upon  her  breaat. 
His  only  shelter,  while,  alaa !  that  breaat 
And  beauteous  head  no  shelter  had  at  alL 
I  tried  such  things  to  ponder — 'twaa  in  vain; 
My  thoughta  were  on  the  boy, — I  aaw  him  atill; 
The  little,  sun -burnt,  naked  ragamuffin; 
His  round  red  lip  and  independent  eye. 
The  tiny  oonacript  on  the  field  of  life. 
The  veteran  of  eternity.     I  wept — 
And  turned,  and  turned,— good  Ood!  said  I,  what's 
thUl" 

Hia  tale  waa  never  ended,  nor  would  mine, 
Should  I  go  on,  and  deftly  follow  him 
Through  every  maze  of  feeling ;  but  the  boy 
Livea  with  old  Peter— they  have  never  parted. 
Nor  ever  will  till  death  shall  sunder  them. 
"  And  on  my  troth,  when  my  old  head  is  laid 
Low  in  the  dust,"  said  Peter,  "  I  do  think 
There  ia  not  one  alive  will  miss  me  more. 
Or  think  of  me  so  much,  as  that  young  knave; 
Nor  ahall  he  then  be  destitute,  or  forced 
To  prowl  in  desperate  guise  throughout  the  worid. 
He's  a  dear  boy,  a  noble  generoua  boy ! 
But  I  have  spoiled  him— all  my  folk  are  qMuled." 

This  ia  moat  tme— I  walked  with  Peter  forth 
Across  the  winter  field,  where  his  one  hind 
Drew  the  long  furrow,  who  with  lengthened  to 
And  hie  vociferous  urged  on  his  steeds, 
And  gave  harsh  tones  unto  the  chilly  gale. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  cold  wet  field  we  found 
A  mountain  daisy  blooming  all  alone. 
I  paused,  and  spoke  of  Buma,  the  Soottiah  bard : 
Peter  had  heard  the  name — I  then  conned  o'er 
The  linea  unto  the  daisy  in  a  tone 
Most  tender  and  affecting.     Peter  looked 
Aa  he  would  look  me  through :  he  could  not  ween 
Of  feeling  for  a  flower,  and  yet  he  felt 
A  kind  of  aympathy,  that  overpowered 
All  his  philosophy. — He  took  a  stone. 
And  placed  it  tall  on  end. — "  Herbert,**  said  he, 
"  When  thou  ploughest  down  this  ridge,  spare  me 

this  flower. 
I  charge  thee  note  it  well;  and  for  thy  life 
Do  it  no  injury." — "  Pugh  !*'  said  the  clown, 
*'Such  stuff!— I  shall  not  mind  it"— He  went  on 
Whistling  his  tune.— Oh,  Peter  waa  moat  wroth! 
He  ran  in  haaty  guise  around,  and  looked 
For  a  convenient  stone,  that  he  mig^t  throw 
And  smite  the  ploughman'a  head.     No  one  would 

auit; 
Then  turning  round  to  me,  he  gave  fnll  vent 
To's  rage  againat  the  hind,  and  all  was  o'er. 
In  his  first  heat,  he  cursed  the  menial  race; 
"  I  told  you  they  were  all  alike,"  said  he, 
"  A  moat  provoking  and  ungradona  aet; 
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(Peter  had  never  told  me  such  a  thing). 
Now  did  yoQ  ever  see  a  wretch  like  that] 
He's  a  good  workman^  and  he  knows  it  well. 
But  not  one  thing  that  I  desire  of  him 
Will  he  perform — I'm  an  old  fool,  'tis  true, 
Bat  yet  methinks  the  man  that  eats  my  hread 
Might  somewhat  humour  me/' — I  thought  so  too. 
"  But  ah ! "  said  Peter,  "whenlthink  of  this. 
The  freedom  of  the  will,  by  man  so  valued. 
Is  not  his  own,  and  that  how  proud  he  is 
Sometimes  to  show  it,  then  I  gave  it  him; 
And  when  I  do  I  have  not  cause  to  rue." 
What  a  discerning  learned  man  is  Peter  1 
He's  nature'^  genuine,  plain  philosopher. 

That  night,  at  board,  Peter  sat  silent  long; 
Thoughtful  he  was.—"  I  think  I've  heard,"  said  he, 
*'  That  Bums,  of  whom  you  spake,  was  a  bad  man, 
A  man  of  a  most  vidons,  tainted  mind, 
Fit  to  corrupt  an  age— Was  it  not  sol" 

"  Alas! "  said  I,  "  never  was  man  abused 
So  much  as  he ! — he  was  a  good  man,  Peter; 
A  man  of  noble  independent  mind. 
So  high,  that  wealth's  low  minions  envied  it ; 
Exerting  all  their  malice  to  assail 
His  only  part  that  was  assailable. 
Keen  were  his  feelings,  and  his  passions  strong. 
Such  as  your  own.    The  vantage  ground  was  gained. 
The  foes  of  genius  came,  in  social  guise. 
Luring  to  gusts  of  blindfold  levity 
The  bard  that  sore  relented. — These  were  blabbed 
With  tenfold  zest  until  the  ii\jured  heart 
Of  genius  was  wrung :  it  broke ! — and  then 
The  foes  of  humble  and  inherent  worth. 
Oh  how  they  triumphed  o'er  the  poet's  dust ! " 

"D— n  them!"  said  Peter:  he  thrust  back  his 
chair, 
Dashed  one  knee  o'er  the  other  furiously, 
Took  snuff  a  double  portion — swallowed  down 
His  glass  at  once — ^looked  all  around  the  room 
With  wrathful  eye — and  then  took  snuff  again. 

I  love  old  Peter !  I  would  rather  see 
Nature's  strong  workings  in  the  human  breast, 
Than  list  the  endless  dogmas  which  define 
Their  operations  and  existing  springs. 
Peter's  a  Uving  representative, 
A  glossary  to  many  terms,  that  stand 
In  fair-cast  characters  upon  the  page 
Of  the  philosopher,  i|i  other  form 
To  him  unknown. — But  these  are  fading  all; 
Impressed  themselves,  they  no  impression  leave : 
Peter's  a  stereotype,  that  for  an  age 
Will  momently  throw  bold  impressions  off. 
Ever  demonstrative,  and  ever  new. 
When  next  I  visit  him.  111  copy  forth 
One  other  page  from  nature's  manuaL 


CABMEN  JUDICIALK. 

In  vale  of  Thirlemere,  once  on  a  time. 

When  birds  sung  sweet  and  flowers  were  in  the 
spring. 
While  youth  and  fancy  wantoned  in  their  pidme, 

I  laid  me  down  in  happy  slumbering; 
The  heavens  in  balmy  breezes  breathed  deep. 
My  senses  all  were  lulled  in  grateful  joyous  sleep. 

Sleep  had  its  visions — fancy,  all  unswayed. 
Revelled  in  fulness  of  creative  power  : 

I  weened  that  round  me  countless  beings  strayed, 
Things  of  delight,  illusions  of  an  hour; 

So  great  the  number  of  those  things  divine. 

Scarce  could  my  heart  believe  that  all  the  imps  were 
mine. 

Tet  mine  they  were,  all  motley  as  they  moved; 
Careless  I  viewed  them,  yet  I  loved  to  view; 
The  world  beheld  them,  and  the  world  approved. 
And  blest  the  train  with  smiles  and  plaudits  due : 
Proud  of  approval,  to  myself  I  said, 
From  out  the  group  I'll  choose,  and  breed  one 
favourite  maid. 

Joan  I  chose,  a  maid  of  happy  mien ; 

Her  form  and  mind,  I  polished  with  care ; 
A  docile  girl  she  proved,  of  moping  vein. 

Slow  in  her  motion,  haughty  in  her  air; 
Some  mentioned  trivial  blame,  or  slightly  frowned : 
Forth  to  the  world  she  went,  her  heavenly  birth  it 
owned. 

The  next,  a  son,  I  bred  a  Mussulman ; 

With  creeds  and  dogmas  I  was  hard  bested, 
For  which  was  right  or  wrong  I  could  not  tell. 

So  I  resolved  my  offspring  should  be  bred 
As  various  as  their  lives — the  lad  I  loved, 
A  boy  of  wild  unearthly  mien  he  proved. 

Then  first  I  noted  in  my  mazy  dream 
A  being  scarcely  of  the  human  frame, 

A  tiny  thing  that  from  the  north  did  seem. 
With  swaggering,  fuming  impotence  he  came; 

I  fled  not,  but  I  shuddered  at  his  look ; 

Into  his  tutelage  my  boy  he  took. 

Each  principle  of  truth  and  purity. 
And  all  that  merited  the  world's  acclaim. 

This  fiend  misled — nor  could  I  ever  free 
From  his  destroying  grasp  my  darling's  fame; 

But  yet  I  could  not  ween  that  heart  of  gall 

Could  be  a  foe  to  one,  whose  heart  beat  kind  to  alL 

My  third,  a  Christian  and  a  warrior  true, 

A  bold  adventurer  on  foreign  soil, 
And  next,  his  brother,  a  supreme  Hindu, 

I  reared  with  hope,  with  joy  and  painful  toil 
Alas !  my  hopes  were  vain !  I  saw  them  both 
Reft  by  an  emmet,— crushed  before  a  moth! 
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Still  could  I  not  believe  his  vengeful  spite, 
For  in  his  guise  a  speciousness  appeared; 

My  bitterness  of  heart  I  feigned  light  ; 
But  wholly  as  he  urged  my  next  I  reared : 

He  said  of  all  the  gang  he  was  the  best. 

And  wrung  his  neck  before  mine  eyes  in  jest. 

From  that  time  forth,  an  independent  look, 

A  bold  effrontery  I  did  essay ; 
But  of  my  progeny  no  pains  I  took, 

Like  lambs  I  reared  them  for  the  lion's  prey; 
And  still  as  playful  forth  they  passed  from  mc, 
I  saw  them  mocked  and  butchered  wantonly. 

*'  Just  Heaven !"  said  I,  ♦*  to  thy  awards  I  bow. 
For  truth  and  vengeance  are  thine  own  alone; 

Are  these  the  wreaths  thou  deignest  to  bestow 
On  bard,  whose  life  and  lays,  to  virtue  prone, 

Have  never  turned  aside  on  devious  way  1 

Is  this  the  high  reward,  to  be  of  fools  the  prey  ?" 

A  laugh  of  scorn  the  welkin  seemed  to  rend, 
And  by  my  side  I  saw  a  form  serene ; 

"  Thou  bard  of  honour,  virtue's  firmest  friend,'* 
He  said,  **  can*st  thou  thus  fret  1  or  dost  thou  ween 

That  such  a  thing  can  work  thy  fame's  decay! 

Thou  art  no  fading  bloom — no  floweret  of  a  day ! 

**  When  his  overflowings  of  envenomed  spleen 
An  undistinguished  dunghill  mass  shall  lie. 
The  name  of  Southet,  like  an  evergreen, 

Shall  spread,  shall  blow,  and  flourish  to  the  sky ; 
To  Milton  and  to  Spenser  next  in  fame. 
O'er  all  the  world  shall  spread  thy  laurelled  name." 

'*  Friend  of  the  bard,"  I  said,  "behold  thou  hast 
The  tears  of  one  I  love  o'er  blnshes  shed : 

Has  he  not  wrung  the  throb  from  parent's  heart. 
And  stretched  his  hand  to  reave  my  children's 
bread] 

For  every  tear  that  on  their  cheeks  hath  shone, 

Oh  may  that  Aristarch  with  tears  of  blood  atone! " 

"If  cursing  thou  delightest  in,"  he  replied, 
"  If  rage  and  execration  is  thy  meed. 

Mount  the  tribunal — justice  be  thy  guide. 
Before  thee  shall  he  come  his  rights  to  plead ; 

To  thy  awards  his  fate  forthwith  is  given. 

Only,  be  justice  thine,  the  attribute  of  Heaven." 


Gladly  I  mounted,  for  before  that  time 
Merit  had  crowned  me  with  unfading  bays. 

Before  me  was  brought  in  that  man  of  crime, 
Who  with  unblushing  front  his  face  did  raise ; 

But  when  my  royal  laurel  met  his  sight. 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb,  and  laughed  with  all 
his  might. 

Maddening  at  impudence  so  thorough-bred, 
I  rose  from  off  my  seat  with  frown  severe; 

I  shook  my  regal  sceptre  o'er  his  head — 

"  Hear,  culprit,  of  thy  crimes,  and  sentence  hear! 


Thou  void  of  principle,  of  rule,  of  ruth« 
Thou  renegade  from  nature  and  from  truth ! 

"  Thou  bane  of  genius — party's  sordid  slave. 
Mistaken,  perverse,  crooked  is  thy  mind ! 

No  humble  son  of  merit  thou  wilt  save. 
Truth,  virtue,  ne'er  from  thee  did  friendship  find ; 

And  while  of  freedom  thou  can'st  fume  and  rave. 

Of  titles,  part}^  wealth,  thou  art  the  cringing  slave! 

"Thou  hast  renounced  nature  for  thy  guide, 
A  thousand  times  hast  given  thyself  the  lie. 

And  raised  thy  party -curs  to  wealth  and  pride. 
The  rery  scavengers  of  poetry : 

Thy  quibbles  are  from  ray  of  sense  exempt. 

Presumptuous,  pitiful,  below  contempt 

"Answer  me,  viper!  here  do  I  arraign 

Thy  arrogant,  self-crowned  majesty ! 
Hast  thou  not  prophesied  of  dole  and  pun. 

Weakening  the  arms  of  nations  and  of  me ! 
TShou  foe  of  order !— Mercy  lingers  sick — 
False  prophet !  Canker !  Damned  heretic ! " 

Then  pointing  with  my  sceptre  to  the  sky, 
With  vehemence  that  might  not  be  restrained, 

I  gave  the  awful  curse  of  destiny : 
I  was  asleep,  but  sore  with  passion  pained. 

It  was  a  dreadful  curse ;  and  to  this  day. 

Even  from  my  waking  dreams  it  is  not  worn  away. 


t  Cnist. 


May  heaven  and  earth. 
And  hell  underneath, 
Unite  to  ensting  thee 
In  horrible  wrath. 
May  scorning  surround  thee. 
And  conscience  astound  thee. 
High  genius  o'erpower 
And  the  devil  confound  thee. 
The  curse  be  upon  thee 
In  pen  and  in  pocket. 
Thy  ink  turn  to  puddle, 
And  goige  in  the  socket; 
Thy  study  let  rats  destroy, 
Vermin  and  cats  annoy. 
Thy  base  lucubrations 
To  tear  and  to  knaw. 
Thy  false  calculations 
In  Empire  and  Lf^w. 
The  printers  shall  harass. 
The  devil  shall  dun  thee. 
The  trade  shall  despise  thee, 
And  C— t—e  shun  thee. 
The  judge  shall  not  hear  thee, 
But  frown  and  pass  by  thee. 
And  clients  shall  fear  thee. 
And  know  thee,  and  fly  thee! 
I'll  hunt  thee,  I'll  chase  thee. 
To  scorn  and  deride  thee. 
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The  tear  down  their  glad  faces  rolls, 
And  a  silent  prayer  is  in  their  souls; 
And  faith,  who  oft  had  lost  her  power. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour, 
When  the  planets  had  rolled  afar, 
Now  stirs  in  their  souls  with  a  joyful  strife 
Imbued  with  a  genial  spirit  of  life, 
In  the  breast  of  the  morning  star. 

0  beauteous  thing !  thou  seem'st  to  me, 
So  full  of  love  and  harmony, 
That  thou  bestowest  a  loveliness, 
A  deeper,  holier  quietness. 
On  the  moonlight  heaven,  and  ocean  hoar, 
Than  eye  of  faith  e*er  viewed  before. 
Through  the  still  fount  of  tears  and  sighs. 
And  human  sensibilities. 
Well  may  the  moon  delight  to  shed 
Her  softest  radiance  round  that  head. 
And  mellow  the  coal  and  the  ocean  air, 
That  lifts  by  fits  her  sable  hair. 
These  mild  and  melancholy  eyes 
Are  dear  unto  the  stan^*  skies. 
As  the  dim  effusion  of  their  rays 
Blends  with  the  glimmering  light  that  plays 
O'er  the  blue  heavens,  and  snowy  clouds, 
The  cloud -like  sails,  and  radiant  shrouds. 

Fair  creature !  thou  dost  seem  to  be 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  the  sea, 
That  hither  comest,  for  one  wild  hour. 
With  him  thy  sinless  paramour. 
To  watch,  while  wearied  sailors  sleep, 
This  beautiful  phantom  of  the  deep. 
That  seemed  to  rise  with  the  rising  moon: 
But  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  sinking  soon; 
Then  will  you  like  two  breaking  waves, 
Sink  softly  to  your  ooral  caves, 
Or,  noiseless  as  the  falling  dew. 
Melt  into  heaven's  delicious  blue. 

Nay,  wrong  her  not,  that  angel  bright ! 
Her  face  is  bathed  in  lovelier  light 
Than  ever  flowed  from  eyes 
Of  ocean  nymph  or  sylph  of  air; 
The  tearful  gleam  that  trembles  there 
From  human  dreams  must  rise. 
And  who  is  he  that  fondly  presses 
Close  to  his  heart  the  silken  tresses 
That  hide  her  softened  eyes? 
Whose  heart  her  heaving  bosom  meets, 
And  through  the  midnight  silence  beats 
To  feel  her  rising  sighs  ? 
Worthy  the  youth,  I  ween,  to  rest 
On  the  fair  swellings  of  her  breast ! 
Well  do  I  know  that  stately  youth. 
The  broad  coal -light  of  clouded  truth 
Like  a  sunbeam  bathes  his  face: 
Though  silent,  an  unrighteous  smile 
That  rests  upon  his  eyes  the  while. 
Bestows  a  speaking  grace: 


That  smile  hath  might  of  magic  art 
To  sway  at  will  the  stoniest  heart 
O  happy  pair !    O  ship  of  love ! 
Like  inoense  to  the  realms  above 
The  joys  in  thee  that  dwell. 
From  thee  I  shall  be  loath  to  part; 
But  when  1  do,  my  lingering  heart 
Will  sadly  say— Farewell ! 


)ipnn  to  t^t  Pooir. 

Come  forth,  sweet  spirit !  from  thy  doudr  cave, 
Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  starless  night. 
And,  suddenly  above  the  mountain-top 
Lifting  thy  placid  beauty,  all  at  once 
Spread  a  still  rapture  o'er  the  encircling  earth. 
That  seems  just  waking  from  some  heavenly  dresm. 

Hail,  soft-browed  sovereign  of  the  sea  an<\  sky! 
Thee  heaven  and  all  its  glories  worship — thee 
Worships  old  Ocean  with  his  million  waves; 
And  though  'mid  fleecy  clouds  as  still  as  snow, 
Or  the  blue  depths  of  stainleas  sanctity. 
Lies  thy  beloved  wny — yet  often  thou 
Art  seen  careering  on  a  throne  of  storms. 
Seemingly  borne  on  to  eternity. 
So  wild  the  hurried  glimpses  of  thy  fooe. 
Perturbed  yet  beautiful ! 

Heardest  thou  my  voice 
Stealing  along  the  silent  walls  of  heaven. 
And  blended  softly  with  the  falling  dewa. 
To  thine  aerial  tower  1  and  lookest  thou  down 
With  love  and  pity  on  thy  worshipper, 
Even  like  an  angel  on  the  humble  saint 
Praying  on  his  knees  within  his  rocky  cell  I 

Yes !  glorious  as  thou  art  and  beautiful, 
Hanging  upon  the  viewless  wings  of  air. 
That,  wide-stretched  through  the  amplitude  of  spsee, 
Winnow  fresh  fragrance  over  earth  and  heaven. 
Yet  art  thou  meek  and  humble  as  a  flower 
Buried  in  the  heart  of  forest  solitude. 
And  there  thou  lingerest  on  the  mountain-top 
Listening  my  song,  that  boasts  no  other  charm 
Than  gratitude  and  piety — in  peace 
Conceived  within  my  soul,  and  peaceful  breathed 
To  thee,  the  fountain  of  untroubled  joy ! 

Lo !  all  the  loveliness  of  earth  awakes 
To  bless  and  do  thee  homage.     Softly  glide 
The  clouds  yet  glowing  with  the  crimson  light 
Of  the  deputed  sun,  to  gird  their  queen 
With  a  fair  circle  of  unfallen  snow; 
Yet  brightened  with  the  innocence  of  hearen. 
Within  that  circle,  deeper  than  the  blue. 
The  tearless  blue  of  an  archangel's  eye, 
Glistens  the  eternal  sanctitnde  of  resl 
Out  comes  one  single  solitary  star. 
One  moment  shining— and  then  melts  away 
In  thy  o'erpowering  radiance,  while  the  heavens 
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All  agitated  into  waves  of  light 
Are  like  the  ocean  during  breathless  nights. 
Astir,  yet  in  the  swell  profoundly  calm, 
A  type  of  endless,  universal  rest. 

Nor  is  the  earth  beneath  thee.  Queen  of  Light, 
Less  lovely  than  the  heavens.     Thy  smile  creates 
A  dream-like  pleasure  through  the  works  of  God; 
And  all  his  blest  creation  seems  more  blest 
When  looking  up  to  thee,  and  worshipping 
Thy  shining  face  with  faintly -murmuring  songs. 
Odours  as  gentle  as  the  mournful  light, 
And  forms  by  Melancholy's  softest  touch 
Moulded  to  beauty,  in  their  depth  of  rest, 
Seeming  immortal  and  unchangeable, 
Or  ever  varying  like  the  breathing  mist, 
In  fluctuations  of  profoundest  peace. 
Bordering  on  mirth,  and  now  in  awful  trance 
Like  a  dead  countenance  looking  up  to  heaven. 
By  heaven  rejected. 

Lo!  thy  favourite  lake 
Hath  thrown  the  mist-veil  from  her  purest  breast. 
And  there  thy  spirit  in  a  stream  of  light 
Descends,  as  it  would  pierce  down  to  the  fields, 
The  woods,  and  groves,  that  lie  in  silentness 
Beneath  their  lucid  atmosphere  of  waves, 
The  lake  is  vanished — an  abyss  of  light 
Hath  swallowed  up  her  waves — and  hast  thou  changed 
Thy  habitation  in  the  heavens,  0  moon. 
For  a  wild  dwelling  in  the  glitterance 
Of  earth-bom  waters  1    There  thy  face  appears 
Smiling  as  in  thy  native  element : 
I  look  to  heaven,  and  there  thou  art  likewise — 
An  apparition!  which  is  the  true  moon, 
I  know  not — nor  can  tell — ^what  matters  it  ? 
Ye  both  are  beautiful— therefore  both,  hail, 
Now  and  for  ever— first,  thou  watery  moon. 
And  then,  thou  moon  aerial!  haply  one, 
But,  whether  one  or  two,  still  beautiful. 
Too  beautiful  by  far  not  to  be  viewed. 
Waning  or  full,  without  a  gush  of  tears. 

Where  art  thou  gone  1  all  of  a  sudden  gone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  left  thy  pensive  worshipper 
Sitting  in  darkness  on  the  mossy  stump 
Of  an  old  oak-tree  1— Hark!  the  owl!  the  owl! 
He  is  a  living  clock  that  tells  the  hour 
To  visionary  men  who  walk  by  nights 
Composing  poesy.     And  see  yon  star, 
Twinkling  upon  the  hill-side;  'tis  the  window 
Of  my  sweet  cottage :  haply  even  now 
My  Mary  stire  the  fire,  while  near  the  hearth 


My  little  babes  are  playing.     Fare  thee  well, 
Departed  moon,  and  peace  for  ever  smile 
Beside  thee  in  thy  interlunar  cave! 


^t  Siitnnbth  9^p. 

My  spirit  dreams  of  a  peaceful  bay 

Where  once  a  ship  in  beauty  lay. 

Floating  between  the  waves  and  air. 

Each  glad  to  claim  a  thing  so  fair; 

Her  white  wings  to  the  sunshine  gleaming 

In  anchored  rest — bright  ensigns  streaming. 

As  if  they  wished  away  to  fly 

From  the  proud  ship  which  they  glorify. 

Alas!  her  wings  no  more  expanded, 

High  on  the  beach  the  ship  is  stranded. 

And,  reft  of  motion,  never  more 

Must  walk  above  the  ocean-roar! 

Yet  the  creatures  of  the  deep,  too  blest 

Within  their  sunless  caves  to  rest. 

In  the  genial  warmth  of  upper  day 

Are  rolling  in  unwieldy  play ; 

Or  shooting  upwards  through  the  light. 

With  arrowy  motion  silvery  bright, 

The  silent  summer  air  employ 

For  their  region  of  capricious  joy ; 

While  fairy  shells  in  myriads  lying. 

The  smooth  hard  sand  in  lustre  dyeing, 

Encircle  with  a  far  seen  chain 

Of  glory,  the  most  glorious  main. 

Olad  shines  the  sun  upon  the  wreck. 

Warming  her  cold  and  lifeless  deck; 

While  through  her  shrouds  with  songs  of  lore 

Birds  glance  like  harmless  lightning; 

And  majestic  hangs  the  palm-tree  grove 

Her  short  and  shattered  mast  above. 

Whose  ensigns,  meteor-like,  did  move. 

The  dark  green  forest  brightening. 

Who  thinks  upon  her  gallant  crewl 

Oh!  far,  far  down  in  the  coral  caves. 

O'er  a  hundred  heads  the  sea-flower  waves. 

Her  captain's  heart  hath  long  been  cold 

In  the  silent  night  of  her  watery  hold ; 

And  a  ghastly  troop  o'er  the  dim  mainland, 

Where  Hope  ne'er  waved  her  golden  wand. 

To  certain  death  have  gone. 

They  died! — but  when,  or  how,  or  where. 

Save  that  in  famine  and  despair. 

By  man  shall  ne'er  be  known. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 
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In  the  story  of  **  Queen  Hynde,"  the  bard  avails  him- 
self of  that  mythic  period  where  poetry  has  free  scope, 
and  facts  may  be  invented  at  pleasure.  It  was  when 
the  Scots  were  still  a  nation  distinct  from  both  Pict 
and  Saxon ;  when  they  were  a  bold,  independent,  and 
numerous  people,  extending  from  the  Yale  of  Clyde 
to  the  Orcades,  with  Beregon  for  their  capital.  In 
this  early  stage  of  national  existence,  where  the  re- 
searches of  history  wander  now  in  glimmer  and  now 
in  gloom,  but  where  poetry  can  find  or  create  a  per- 
petual sunshine,  our  author  has  constructed  an  era  of 
events,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline. 

The  sceptre  of  Scotland  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Hynde,  a  high-minded  and  beautiful,  but  young 


\ 


S 


and  inexperienced  girl,  whose  hand,  by  the  injunction 
of  her  dying  father,  is  only  to  be  given  to  the  bravest 
man  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  the  best  fitted 
both  to  maintain  its  independence  and  advance  its 
prosperity.  He  also  charged  her  to  be  especially 
attentive  to  dreams,  as  the  best  monitors  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning.  This  last  injimction  is  soon  called 
into  use  by  a  terrible  dream,  with  which  the  young 
queen  is  hori'or-stricken  at  the  commencement  of  her 
reign,  where  she  finds  herself  assailed  by  a  terrible 
bull,  and  hurled  into  the  sea,  after  she  had  been 
warned  in  a  weird  song  to  beware  of  the  bull  of  Nor- 
way; and  feeling  that  danger  is  thus  foreshadowed, 
although  she  cannot  guess  its  precise  nature,  she  has 
recourse  for  solution  to  the  prophet  Columba,  and 

^  sails  for  that  purpose  to  lona.  In  the  train  of  her 
ladies  is  a  beautiful,  but  mischief -loving  imp,  called 

I  '*  wicked  Wene,''  the  concentration  of  coquetry  and 
love  in  sport,  whose  sole  delight  it  is  to  play  the  WiU  o' 
the  Wisp  with  the  hearts  of  wise,  grave  men ;  and  while 
the  queen  is  consulting  with  the  venerable  seer,  this 
wicked  Wene  flirts  half  of  the  reverend  brotherhood 
out  of  their  senses,  and  even  drives  Saint  Oran  him- 
self to  a  double  dose  of  penance  and  flagellation. 
Columba  reads  the  meaning  of  the  dream,  and  soon 
after,  his  interpretation  is  too  truly  verified  by  the 

;  landing  of  an  army  of  Norwegians  in  Scotland,  under 
their  dreaded  sovereign  Eric,  who  advances  with  a 
black  bull  emblazoned  on  his  banner.  The  march  of 
the  invaders  into  the  country  is  irresistible ;  they  lay 
siege  to  Beregon  itself,  and  the  queen  and  St.  Columba, 

}who  had  accompanied  her  from  lona,  are  compelled  to 
shelter  themselves  within  the  palace  of  Selma.  Now 
or  never  was  the  opportunity  for  the  bravest  of  the 
Scots,  whosoever  he  might  be,  to  appear,  and  win 
both  the  queen  and  her  throne  by  his  deeds !    But  the 

^  matchless  prowess  of  Eric  bears  everything  before  it 
like  a  whirlwind ;  and  when  the  saint  endeavours  to 
mediate,  the  grim  invader  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 


I 


less  than  Hynde  for  his  bride,  and  Scotland  for  her 
dowry,  otherwise  he  will  lay  the  kingdom  waste,  and 
marry  her  perforce.  He  will  only  consent  at  last  to 
win  her  by  the  chances  of  combat,  in  which,  not  only 
himself,  but  his  enemies  also  believe  that  he  must 
prove  irresistible.  And  now  succeeds  a  different  kind 
of  tournament.  During  the  interval  of  negotiation 
preparatory  to  the  combat,  and  while  both  parties 
meet  on  a  friendly  footing,  Eling  Eric  falls  in  love,  as 
far  as  his  nature  will  permit,  with  the  beautiful  Hynde. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  his  young  kinsman  and  su^^es-^ 
sor.  Prince  Haco,  by  accident  meets,  and  falls  out- 
rageously in  love  with  wicked  Wene,  who  passes  % 
herself  off  as  the  queen,  and  converts  the  prince  into 
a  rival  of  his  own  relative  and  sovereign. 

But  amidst  this  medley  of  mistakes,  by  which  a 
spirit  of  division  is  introduced  into  the  hostile  camp, 
and  an  expedient  prepared  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
heroine  should  no  other  plan  be  at  hand,  St.  Coluniba 
has  a  vision  of  better  promise  still.     His  ancient  friend  I 
and  patron,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  elder  brother 
of  the  father  of  Hynde,  had  a  son  who.  in  consequence 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  throne,  had  been  conveyed  in  I 
infancy  to  Ireland,  and  consigned  to  the  guardianship 
of  Colmar,  its  king.    This  prince,  now  grown  to  man- 
hood, was  not  only  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  but  the  very  palladium  of  the  nation,  as  it  / 
could  not  be  freed  from  the  invaders  without  his  pre- 
sence and  aid.    This  important  fact  Columba  is  told  by 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  king  himself ;  and  he  is  com- 
manded, moreover,  to  repair  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  prince  to  his  native  home.    Columba 
complies ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  court  of  Colmar,  he  j 
finds  the  king  in  no  mood  to  part  with  Prince  Eiden,. 
who  was  his  grandson,  and  designed  to  be  his  su.cj 
cessor;  or  send  him  to  Scotland,  where  he  might  be 
destroyed  by  his  father's  supplanters,  if  he   should ' 
escape  the  sword  of  Eric  in  the  lists.    All  this  the 
Irish  king,  who  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  tells  the 
saint  in  very  unreverend   phraseology;  and  fearful 
that  Eiden,  who  was  impatient  for  the  enterprise, 
might  accompany  him,  he  orders  Columba  to  qnit  the 
country  that  very  instant.     The  latter  is  obliged  to[ 
comply,  but  by  cross  winds  and  tides  his  galley  is 
driven  back  at  midnight  to  land.     On  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  saint  and  his  company  despair  of  con- 
tending with  the  tempest,  they  are  joined  by  a  eavage 
young  Irishman  of  wild  mein  and  tall  stature,  ^vrho 
engages  to  pilot  them  across  to  Scotland  in  spite  of  I 
every  obstacle ;  and  this  promise  he  fulfils  in  the  teeth 
of  a  terrible  storm,  in  which  they  would  have  been 
lost,  but  for  his  incredible  strength,  skill,  and  daring 

In  the  meantime,  while  St  Columba  is  thus  hope- 
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lealy  oeenpied,  the  day  of  combat  arrives,  and  Eric, 
with  PiiDce  Uaco  and  another  chief,  are  successful 

\  against  the  three  champions  opposed  to  them.  It  ib 
evident  that  the  beat  man  of  Scothmd,  the  onlj  man 
to  whom  the  hand  of  the  queen  is  to  be  given,  has  not 
yet  sppesred.  But  by  the  original  compact,  the  win- 
ner ma  again  to  try  the  combat  after  seven  days  had 

.  dapied.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  breach  of  the 
truce  that  had  been  committed  by  the  Scots,  he  de* 
maods  that  Queen  Hynde  shall  in  the  meantime  be 
pbeed  under  his  guardianship,  until  the 'issue  of  the 

^  final  battle  is  ascertained.  Although  a  hard  and 
hnmbling  condition,  the  queen  for  the  sake  of  her 
people  is  willing  to  comply,  but  is  saved  by  wicked 
Wene,  who  proposes  to  penonate  her  mistress,  and 

^  become  a  sojourner  in  the  Norse  encampment,  with  the 
itipdation  that  she  shall  not  be  required  to  uncover 
her  &ee  until  the  seven  days  have  expired.  All  are 
delighted  with  the  frank  offer  of  the  frolicsome  imp, 
ud  place  full  reliance  on  her  resources  and  ingenuity. 
She  lepaixs  to  Eric  with  a  royal  attendance,  but  closely 
▼eiled;  and  Hie  deception  passes  with  the  rude  leader 
of  Berserkars,  who  imagines  that  he  has  none  other 

I  than  Queen  Hynde  in  his  keeping.  Soon,  however, 
she  manages  to  raise  such  a  turmoil  in  his  royal  estab- 
lahment,  as  makes  him  doubtful  whether  such  a  bride 
is  worth  having ;  and  he  is  glad  to  transfer  her  to  the 

/  camp  of  Prince  Haco— the  place  of  all  others  whore 
she  most  wished  to  be.  At  this  point  he  is  abruptly 
ihakea  from  his  dream  by  a  Scottish  traitor,  who  in- 
forms him  that  the  veiled  mischief  is  no  other  than  one 
of  Hynde's  waiting  maids  attended  by  a  few  giglots  of 

/  the  court,  and  that  the  queen  has  availed  herself  of 
the  opportunity  to  remove  with  her  treasures  from 
Ber^on  to  the  secure  defences  of  Dunstaffnage.  While 
he  is  raging  at  the  deception,  and  meditating  plans  of 
▼eogeance,  the  high-priest  of  Odin  enters  to  tell  him 

'  that  disaster  and  woe  are  at  hand  from  some  unknown 
quarter,  and  that  to  avert  the  evil  nine  virgins  must  be 
tacrifioed  to  their  hungry  god ;  upon  which  Eric  makes 
over  to  the  flamen  the  fair  impostor  and  her  atten- 
dante,  as  victims  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  He 
then  rushes  out  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city  of  Bere- 
pm,  and  forth  steps  the  reverend  butcher  chuckling 
st  the  rich  assignment  of  a  queen  and  her  ladies  as  a 
hont^ffering  in  honour  of  Odin.    But  just  when  the 

^  fire  of  the  huge  pile  is  about  to  be  kindled,  and  when 
kicked  Wene,  now  reduced  to  something  like  refloc- 
tbn,  ii  alternately  railing  at  and  reasoning  with  the 
prieit,  Prince  Haoo,  who  amidst  the  attack  on  Beregon 
had  leen  a  stir  in  his  part  of  the  encampment,  flies 

^thither  ia  alarm;  and  seeing  how  matters  stand,  he 
duhes  into  the  pile  already  beginning  to  blase,  and 
onm  off  his  beloved  and  her  companions  to  a  place 
of  aafet]r,  all  being  done  so  quickly  that  the  priests 
on  neither  guess  at  the  actors,  nor  whither  the  vie- 
time  have  vanished.  While  the  lovers  are  thus  re- 
^moved  beyond  the  turmoil,  Beregon  is  stormed  and 
occupied  by  the  Norwegians. 
A  trace  now  succeeds  for  the  purpose  of  burying 

*^Jti»  dead;  and  those  trials  of  skill  and  strength  which 
vere  4ont  to  grace  the  funerals  of  a  warlike  age  are 
proclaiflied  on  the  occasion,  at  which  both  Scots  and 


Norwegians  are  to  contend.  After  the  competitions 
of  spear-throwing  and  running,  that  of  throwing  the 
mace  from  the  foot  is  the  trial,  a  game  to  which  the 
Soots  wore  unaccustom^;  and  such  was  the  might 
and  skiU  of  Eric  in  this  pastime  that  none  could  com- 
pete with  him.  At  length,  a  young  giantly  peasant 
rushes  into  the  lists,  and  instead  of  a  mace,  which  he 
could  not  poise  upon  his  foot,  substitutes  a  clod,  which 
he  sends  far  beyond  the  mark  of  the  king,  who  swears 
that  this  is  no  mere  mortal,  but  the  demon  Lok  him- 
self. The  next  contest  is  a  boat-race,  each  boat  hav- 
ing seven  men,  except  one,  which  has  only  three;  but 
when  Eric's  barge,  as  it  was  wont,  had  distanced  every 
competitor,  it  is  neared,  overtaken,  and  outstripped 
by  the  boat  of  the  three  men,  one  of  whom  wields 
such  a  tremendous  pair  of  oftrs,  and  with  such  super- 
human strength,  that  the  king  again  recognizes  him 
as  his  dreaded  rival  Lok,  and  trembles  at  the  rivalry. 
The  last  trial,  after  several  other  competitions,  is  one 
of  wrestling,  and  the  prize  a  Roman  sword  and  coat 
of  maiL  Pair  by  pair  Norseman  and  Scot  encounter, 
until  at  the  end  only  two  champions  remain — but  of 
these  the  one  is  Eric,  and  the  other  that  dreaded  youth 
to  whom  he  had  twice  succumbed.  The  two  engage, 
while  the  rival  nations  look  on  with  breathless  interest; 
but  the  king,  hitherto  unmatched  by  mortal  strength, 
is  foiled  with  ease  by  the  other,  who  is  a  third  time 
proclaimed  victor.  It  will  of  course  be  perceived  that 
this  young  conqueror  who  comes  in  several  disguises, 
and  always  vanishes  in  mystery  and  reappears  with 
double  terrors,  is  no  other  than  the  wild  savage  who 
bore  Columba  safely  through  the  storm,  and  brought 
him  and  his  crew  to  land.  / 

Eric  is  now  in  sore  tribulation.  The  rich  sacrifice 
with  which  Odin  was  to  be  appeased  had  been  snatched 
from  the  altar.  He  has  been  thrice  overcome  by  one 
who,  if  not  a  mere  peasant,  can  be  no  other  than  the' 
prince  of  darkness  himself  —  a  dilemma  of  which 
neither  horn  is  very  gratifying.  Even  the  armour 
also  which  he  had  staked  as  the  prize  of  wrestling,  in 
the  confidence  that  none  could  match  him,  was  a 
charmed  and  consecrated  panoply,  the  loss  of  which 
boded  his  own  downfall,  and  the  extinction  of  his 
time-honoured  dynasty.  These  are  omens  from  which 
he  is  impatient  to  escape  by  hurrying  into  the  last 
trial  of  alL  The  day  of  combat  arrives,  and  he  enters 
the  lists  with  his  two  champions ;  but  even  up  to  the  / 
last  hour  the  Scots  have  been  unable  to  muster  their 
full  complement  for  the  encounter,  a  third  hero  being 
still  wanting.  At  this  dead  lock,  every  reader  of 
poetiy  or  novels  can  easily  guess  the  solution,  and 
raise  tfie  exulting  "See  the  conquering  hero  comes," 
on  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  youth  arrayed  in  Roman 
annonr.  After  a  terrible  encounter,  Eric  falls  beneath 
the  blows  of  his  strange  antagonist,  while  his  two  aids 
are  easily  overcome  by  the  two  Scottish  champions 
to  whom  they  are  opposed.  And  now  that  the  victor 
has  so  fully  proved  himself  the  bravest  man  in  Soot- 
land,  nothing  remains  but  that  Hynde  should  aocf  pt 
him  for  her  husband,  and  transfer  the  soeptro  to  hli 
hand— and  this  she  does  the  more  readily,  wh«n  she 
finds  that  he  is  none  other  than  Prince  Kidon  hlmMlf» 
her  own  cousin,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne« 
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The  arrival  of  Saint  Columba  in  Ireland  had  awolce 
all  his  national  feelings,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bitions of  his  grandfather,  he  had  fled  from  Ireland 
in  disguise,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene  when  his 
presence  was  meet  needed.  Bat  his  work  is  not  yet 
quite  ended,  for  the  Norwegians,  impatient  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  king,  and  having  still  the  superiority, 
turn  suddenly  upon  the  Scots,  and  might  have  exter- 
minated them,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Col- 
mar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  comes  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  brave  soldiers,  in  search  of  his  runaway 
grandson.  Th^  united  army  of  Scots  and  Irish  soon 
defeat  the  Norwegians,  and  Colmar  having  fallen  in 
the  engagement,  the  crown  of  Ireland  as  well  as  that  of 
Scotland  devolves  upon  the  fortunate  Eiden.    As  for 


wicked  Wene,  her  eccentric  love  of  Haco  and  devoted' 
ness  to  her  mistress  are  not  allowed  to  pass  unrewaided, 
for  her  husband  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Norway, 
and  she  becomes  a  queen  in  reality,  and  reigns  to  her  > 
heart's  contentment. 

Such,  amidst  its  manifold  transitions  and  digns* 
sions,  is  the  tale  of  "Queen  Hynde;"  and  we  tnuk 
that  this  brief  analysis,  instead  of  abating  the  i&teiest 
of  the  reader,  will  enable  him  to  follow  out  thensm* 
tive  with  greater  facility,  and  all  the  more  justly  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  It  is  the  lai^gest  and  moit 
complicated,  but  by  no  means  the  least  meritoriooi 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  poetical  productuno,  the 
beauties  of  which  will  well  repay  a  careful  and  patJent 
perusaL 


QUEEN    HYNDE. 


PART  FIRST. 


There  waa  a  time —  but  it  is  gone ! — 
When  he  that  sat  on  Albyn'a  throne. 
Over  his  kindred  Soots  alone 

Upheld  a  &ther*s  away; 
Unmix'd  and  unalloy'd  they  stood 
With  plodding  Pici  of  Cimbrian  brood. 
Or  sullen  Saxon's  pamper'd  blood. 

Their  bane  on  future  day. 
Nations  arose,  and  nations  fell. 
But  still  his  sacred  citadel 
Of  Grampian  cliff  and  trackless  dell 

The  Caledonian  held: 
Grim  as  the  wolf  that  guards  his  young. 
Above  the  dark  defile  he  hung. 
With  taige  and  claymore  forward  flung; 
The  stoutest  heart,  the  proudest  tongue^ 

Of  foeman  there  was  quell'd. 
The  plumed  chief,  the  plaided  dan, 
Mock'd  at  the  might  of  mortal  man; 
Even  those  the  world  who  overran 

Were  from  that  bourn  ezpell'd. 
Then  stood  the  Scot  ujimoved  and  free, 
Wall'd  by  his  hills  and  sounding  sea : 
Child  of  the  ocean  and  the  wood. 
The  frith,  the  forest,  gave  him  food; 
His  couch  the  heath  on  summer  even. 
His  coverlet  the  cloud  of  heaven. 
While  from  the  winter  wind  and  sleet 
The  bothy  was  a  shelter  meet. 
His  home  was  In  the  desert  rude. 
His  range  the  mountain  solitude; 
The  sward  beneath  the  forest  tree 
His  revel  hall,  his  sanctuary; 


His  court  of  equity  and  right. 
His  tabemade,  was  the  height 
The  field  of  fame  his  death-bed  steni, 
His  cemetery  the  lonely  cairn. 

Such  was  the  age,  and  such  the  day. 
When  young  Queen  Hynde,  with  gentle  svay, 

'  Ruled  o'er  a  people  bold  and  free, 
From  vale  of  Clyde  to  Orcady. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  the  event 
Confirm'd  by  dreadful  monument 
Her  sire  had  eastern  vales  laid  waste, 
The  Pict  subdued,  the  Saxon  chased, 

*  And  dying  old  and  loved,  resign'd 
The  sceptre  to  his  lovely  Hynde. 

Each  warrior  chief  of  name  was  there. 
Each  bard,  and  gray-hair'd  minister. 
When  the  old  king,  in  accents  mild, 
'  Commended  to  their  love  his  child. 

**  My  friends,  your  faith  has  oft  been  seal'd. 
In  counsel  tried,  and  bloody  field ; 
For  Scotland's  right,  by  foes  o'ermn. 
We  pledged  our  lives — we  fought  and  won; 
Now  every  Scot  can  wander  free 
From  hill  to  hill,  finom  sea  to  sea. 
Thanks  to  your  worth — the  throne  is  fast 
Now  list  my  suit ; — it  is  the  last 

"  One  child  I  have,  and  one  alone, 
^    To  fill  my  father's  andent  throne; 
Your  viigin  sovereign  you  behold — 
I  speak  not  of  her  beauteous  mould, 
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Bat,  if  affection  do  not  blind, 
I  vouch  her  enei^gy  of  mind ; 
Here  pledge  your  honours  still  to  be 
To  her  what  you  have  been  to  me." 

Each  warrior  vow'd  upon  his  brand. 
And,  kneeling,  kias'd  the  maiden's  hand  ; 
*  Each  gray-hair'd  sire,  with  moisten'd  eye. 
Swore  by  his  country's  liberty. 

The  king  then  rose  upon  his  bed. 
And  leaning  forward,  bent  his  head; 
His  silver  locks  waved  o'er  his  cheek. 
Like  winter  clouds  on  mountain  bleak; 
And  like  that  mountain's  hoary  form. 
All  blench'd  and  withered  by  the  storm^ 
Was  every  feature's  grisly  cast. 
Pale,  but  majestic  to  the  last. 

"Grieve  not,  my  gallant  friends,"  he  said, 
"  That  by  a  queen  the  land  is  sway'd; 
f  When  woman  rules  without  control. 
Her  generous  but  dependent  soul 
To  worth  and  wisdom  gives  command — 
And  then  'tis  man  that  rules  the  land. 

"  But  when  in  second  place  she  sits. 
Then  all  her  cunning,  all  her  wits, 
Are  on  the  stretch  with  knaves  to  league 
And  rule  the  king  by  oourt  intrigue. 
Trust  me,  'tis  truth  to  vou  I  tell — 
I  have  been  tried,  and  know  it  well ! — 
A  queen  by  men  of  wisdom  rules, 
A  king  by  mistresses  and  fools. 

"  Kow  note  my  will ;  My  daughter,  Hynde, 
Must  wed  the  knight  that  suits  her  mind; 
(  Her  choice  no  interest  let  revoke; 
Be  it  as  free  as  bird  on  oak. 
Or  the  gray  eagle  of  the  rock. 
But  suffer  not,  on  any  plea, 
A  lover  to  her  privacy; 
No  breathings  of  ecstatic  bliss. 
No  fond  caress,  or  burning  kiss. 
Hay  be  allow'd,  else  all  is  done — 
By  coxcomb  is  the  lady  won, 
And  Albyn's  ancient  royal  blood 
Run  to  a  weak  and  spurious  brood. 
Forbid  it,  God ! — In  time  to  be. 
Should  my  embodied  spirit  see 
A  son  of  mine  himself  betake 
To  doth  while  warriors  toil  and  wake : 
On  such  my  soul  shall  never  tend, 
As  guardian  angel  or  as  friend ! 

"  These  woes  and  failings  to  prevent, 
liCt  young  Queen  Hynde,  in  royal  tent, 
(  Hear  chiefs  debate  on  government; 
Mark  all  their  feats  in  bold  toumay^ 
And  list  their  love  or  warrior  lay; 
And  thus,  her  keen  and  piercing  sight 
Can  hardly  fail  to  judge  aright. 


"  Think  of  this  charge— much  it  portends; 
I  go,  but  not  resign  my  friends; 
No  home  I'll  seek  within  the  sky : 
My  patriot  soul  shall  hover  nigh. 
To  watch  your  actions,  mark  your  deeds 
In  battle-field,  where  glory  leads; 
And  o'er  the  counsel  group,  reclined 
Upon  the  eddy  of  the  wind, 
I'll  list  how  truth  your  counsel  brooks. 
And  read  your  spirits  in  your  looks. 

**  Woe  be  to  him  whom  I  observe 
.   Baring  from  loyalty  to  swerve ! 
Though  neither  blood  nor  bone  invest 
The  living  flame  within  this  breast. 
That  flame  shall  sear  his  palsied  sight, 
With  shades  of  horror  strew  the  night, 
Load  with  disgust  the  light  of  day> 
His  motions  cross,  his  path  belay; 
Each  warden  spirit's  arm  control. 
And  whisper  vengeance  to  his  soul. 
Till  down  the  miscreant  shall  be  driven— 
The  hate  of  man,  the  scorn  of  heaven ! 

**  Be  thou,  my  child,  upright  as  fair. 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  special  care; 
And  oh !  should  power's  temptations  try, 
Think  of  thy  father^s  spirit  nigh : 
Be  that  thy  stay  on  rain's  brink; 
Nor  tongue  may  frame,  nor  heart  may  think 
How  distant  far  such  crime  will  spurn 
The  kindred  minds  that  round  thee  burn. 

''  I  may  not  warn  thee  face  to  face; 
But  still,  when  danger  or  disgrace 
Unseen  approaches,  I'll  be  nigh; 
Therefore,  my  child,  on  dreams  rely. 
I  Then  to  thy  spirit's  eye  unfurl'd, 
I'll  hold,  in  shadowy  courses  hurl'd. 
The  motions  of  the  moving  world. 
Farewell — be  calm ;  my  time  is  nigh ; 
Would  that  the  parting  throe  were  by ! " 

He  stretch'd  him  on  his  couch,  resign'd 
The  ruthless  foe  of  human  kind. 
Whom  he  had  met  mid  fire  and  storm. 
And  braved  in  every  hideous  form. 
Now  unresisting  found  his  arm. 
And  stopp'd  the  tide  that  scarce  was  warm. 

No  plaint — no  groan  hung  on  his  breath. 
To  gratify  the  ear  of  death ; 
Steady  and  dauntless  was  his  look. 
As  one  a  bitter  draught  who  took, 
\  Or,  for  the  sake  of  health  to  be, 
Suffer'd  a  transient  agony : 
On  that  pale  face,  when  tum'd  to  clay. 
When  lifeless  on  the  couch  he  lay, 
A  bold  defiance  still  was  blent, 


\ 


Uncanceird,  with  each  lineament. 

The  cross  was  o'er  the  body  hung^ 
The  royal  coronach  was  sung, 
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And  paid  each  rite,  each  honour  dno. 
To  8ire  beloved  and  sovereign  true; 
And  young  Queen  Hynde  holds  the  command 
'   O'er  Caledon's  unconquer^d  land. 

High  were  the  hopes  her  chiefs  among. 
Their  emulation  great  and  strong; 
Before  their  queen  in  circle  set. 
When  for  deliberate  counsel  met, 
{   Kever  was  heard  such  manly  sense. 
Such  high  and  moving  eloquence ; 
Never  did  armed  list  present 
Such  bold  and  rapid  tournament ; 
And  when  the  festal  days  came  on. 
Such  gallant  splendour  never  shone 
In  royal  halls  of  Caledon. 

Then  did  the  towers  with  echoes  ring. 
For  every  knight  his  song  would  sing. 
Whether  his  voice  to  music's  tone 
Had  note  of  harmony  or  none ; 
And,  strange  though  seems  the  incident. 
Those  who  sang  worst  were  most  intent. 

No  smile,  no  marvel  let  arise. 
That  such  the  strife,  when  such  the  prize — 
A  flower  in  Albyn  never  shone 
1  Like  Hynde,  the  Queen  of  Caledon. 

The  Lord  of  Moray,  famed  in  war, 
I  Proud  Gaul  of  Boss,  and  lordly  Mar, 
Were  first  in  rank  and  wide  control, 
And  others  shrunk  before  their  scowL 
Young  Allan  Bane  was  brave  and  bold. 
And  Sutherland  of  manly  mould; 
I  And  Donald  Gorm,  of  lion  eye. 
Chief  of  the  kindred  tribes  of  Skye, 
Was  such  a  knight  in  heart  and  mien 
As  Skye  again  hath  nerer  seen. 
Tet,  after  year  and  day  was  past. 
It  was  not  trow'd,  from  glances  cast. 
Who  would  be  chosen  king  at  last. 

Once  on  a  day— a  day  it  seem'd. 
When  more  than  earthly  splendour  beam'  1 
On  Appin  hills,  that  tower'd  on  high. 
Like  golden  columns  to  the  sky. 
Bathed  in  the  glories  of  the  mom, 
That,  west  in  airy  rivers  borne, 
Stream'd  over  all  the  woods  of  Lorn — 
Queen  Hynde  upon  tl\e  mountain  leant; 
I  She  wist  not  how  or  why  she  went; 
But  there  she  sat,  by  old  gray  stone. 
Upon  the  flowery  sward  alona    . 
The  day-breeze  play'd  in  eddies  weak, 
And  waved  the  rock -rose  to  her  cheek; 
The  little  ewe-flower  starr'd  the  lea. 
The  hare-bell  nodded  at  her  knee. 
While  all  the  sward  in  summer  prime 
Was  woven  with  the  moorland  thyme. 

Blythe  was  her  bosom's  guileless  core, 
Unthoughtful  all  of  woes  before; 


{ 


With  nature's  beanties  glow'd  her  mind; 
She  breathed  a  prayer  for  all  mankind. 
Pondering  of  nought  but  onward  bliss, 
And  peace,  and  love,  and  happin< 


How  transient  all  we  here  enjoy ! 
How  short  our  bliss  without  alloy ! 
While  thus  she  lay,  with  heart  date. 
In  nature's  purest  blissful  state. 
She  heard  a  voice  rise  from  the  ground, 
I   With  hollow,  soft,  and  moving  sound ; 
Fix'd  was  her  eye,  and  mute  her  tongue, 
While  thus  some  viewless  being  sung: — 

Song. 

"The  black  bull  of  Norway  has  broken  his  band- 
.He's  down  through  the  links  of  fair  Scotland; 
And  the  flower  of  the  isle  shall  be  lost  and  won. 
Ere  ever  he  turn  his  horn  from  the  sun." 

She  look'd  around  with  eyes  intent. 
In  breathless  dumb  a.stonishmcnt; 
No  liring  thing  she  could  espy, 
Yet  still  a  sound  was  murmured  nigh ! 
It  sunk  into  a  mournful  tone, 
And  flitted  like  a  passing  groan. 

She  deem'd  she  lay  on  fairy  ground. 
By  some  unearthly  fetters  bound; 
For  why  she  came  so  far  astray. 
Or  why  she  did  not  haste  away. 
She  nothing  knew.     The  cast  grew  dun, 
A  cloud  came  floating  o'er  the  sun. 
And  down  the  hills  of  Appin  roU'd 
In  many  a  dim  and  darksome  fold; 
The  scene  was  mingled — shades  of  night 
With  dim,  with  pale,  and  dazzling  light. 

Still  was  the  mighty  ocean  seen, 
A  boundless  field  of  dazzling  sheen ; 
For  west  the  morning  beam  withdrew 
To  bask  upon  the  shehy  blue. 
And  on  its  bosom  went  and  came 
In  thousand  shreds  of  shivery  flame. 


I 


But  oh,  between  the  east  and  north 
Came  moving  on  a  veil  so  swarth — 
From  earth  to  heaven  one  solid  wave, 
Like  pall  upon  creation's  grave — 
As  if  the  Lord  of  Nature  furl'd 
Up  like  a  scroll  the  smouldering  world. 

The  virgin  sovereign  look'd  aghast, 
And  ween'd  each  breath  would  be  her  last; 
For  denser  grew  the  vapour's  coil. 
And  backward  seem'd  to  whirl  and  boil; 
At  length  stood  fix'd,  from  earth  to  sky, 
A  wall  of  gloomy  ebony ; 
Save  when  long  wreaths  of  downy  gray 
Tum'd  their  pale  bosoms  to  the  day. 
Like  fillets  of  empyrean  white 
Circling  the  funeral  brow  of  night. 
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It  seem'd  as  if  the  world  from  thence 
Was  sever'd  by  Omnipotence — 
One  part  in  light  and  life  to  bloom, 
The  other  grope  in  murky  gloom: 
As  all  behind  were  left  in  wrath, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  death. 
And  all  before  to  joy  for  aye 
In  starry  night  and  sunshine  day. 

Conscious  of  innocence  the  while, 
The  queen  look'd  on  that  hideous  veil 
With  awe,  but  yet  with  such  an  eye 
As  virtue  turns  unto  the  sky ; 
Expecting,  every  glance  she  cast, 
To  see  forth  bursting  from  its  breast 
The  hail,  the  thunder,  or  the  flame, 
Or  something  without  form  or  name. 

The  virgin  look'd  not  long  in  vain — 
The  cloud  began  to  move  amain; 
Inward,  like  whirlpool  of  the  ocean, 
f  It  roU'd  with  dark  and  troubled  motion; 
And  sometimes,  like  that  ocean's  foam. 
Waving  on  its  unstable  home. 
The  silvery  verges  tossing  by 
Were  swallow'd  in  obscurity. 

Still,  as  it  open'd  on  the  sight. 
The  gauzy  linings  met  the  light; 
And  far  within  its  bosom  grew 
A  human  form  of  face  she  knew. 
No  earthly  thought  it  did  convey, 
\  It  was  not  form'd  like  face  of  clay. 
But  in  the  cloudy  dome  was  seen 
Lake  image  of  a  thing  had  been — 
As  if  on  canvas  heavenly  fair 
A  reverend  face  was  form'd  of  air. 
On  texture  of  celestial  land. 
And  pendll'd  by  an  angel's  hand; 
Tet  every  line  was  there  approved, 


S 


And  every  feature  once  beloved. 


The  silence,  as  she  gazed,  was  broke — 
Aloud  the  hoary  vision  spoke; 
But  yet  no  motion  it  address'd ; 
Lip  onto  lip  was  never  press'd; 
It  moved  no  feature,  tongue  nor  eye, 
i  Yet  this  it  utter'd  solemnly : — 


I 


"Queen  of  green  Albyn,  liest  thou  alone? 
Look  to  thy  honour,  and  look  to  thy  throne ! 
The  ravisher  comes  on  his  car  of  the  wind ; 
The  sea  is  before  thee,  the  spoiler  behind. 
Queen  of  green  Albyn,  dare  not  to  roam ! 
There's  rapine  approaching,  and  treason  at  home. 
Trust  not  the  sea-maid  with  laurel  in  hand ; 
Trust  not  the  leopard,  or  woe  to  the  land. 
The  falcon  shall  fail,  and  the  oak  of  Loch-Orn, 
The  eagle  of  Mar,  and  the  lion  of  Lorn ; 
But  trust  to  the  roe-buck  with  antler  of  gray. 
In  the  balls  of  Temora,  or  woe  to  the  day ! " 


I 


\ 


Up  closed  the  cloud  dark  as  before. 
But  chilling  terror  was  not  o'er : 
Just  where  the  maiden's  eye  was  set. 
Where  cloud,  and  land,  and  ocean  met, 
A  bull  came  forth,  of  monstrous  frame. 
With  wreathy  mane  and  eyes  of  flame; 
Slowly  he  paw'd  the  yielding  ground. 
Then  stood  and  madly  gazed  around. 
His  white  horns  flickering  in  the  light. 
Like  boreal  streamers  o'er  the  night. 

Soon  as  he  flx'd  his  savage  look 
On  young  Queen  Hynde,  the  mountains  shook 
With  bellowings  of  unearthly  tone. 
As  wild  and  furious  he  came  on. 
She  tried  to  fly — her  sight  grew  dim, 
A  numbness  seized  on  every  limb. 
And  nought  remain'd  in  such  a  place 
Save  meeting  danger  face  to  face ; 
For  she  had  heard  that  maiden's  eye 
Had  some  commanding  majesty. 
At  which,  if  bold  and  fearless  cast, 
All  earthly  things  would  stand  aghast. 
Other  expedient  there  was  none; 
Mighty  the  motive !    All  alone 
She  tum'd,  and  with  as  dauntless  look 
As  eye  of  beauty  well  might  brook. 
Beheld  the  monster  as  he  came 
Boaring  and  foaming  on  his  ainL 

He  eyed  her  moveless  as  she  stood. 
And  all  at  once,  in  raving  mood. 
Halted  abash'd,  and  'gan  aloof 
To  tear  the  ground  with  horn  and  hoof. 
Uttering  such  horrid  sounds  of  wrath. 
As  hell  had  bellow'd  from  beneath. 
The  mountains  caught  the  clamours  loud. 
And  groan'd  in  echoes  from  the  cloud. 

Proud  of  her  virtue's  power  display'd, 
And  homage  by  creation  paid, 
High  glow'd  the  beauties  kindly  given 
As  maiden's  shield  by  favouring  Heaven ; 
So  strong  the  fence,  that  savage  fierce 
Was  balk'd,  and  could  not  through  it  pierce. 
Bdt,  mad  at  such  a  viewless  toil. 
He  kneel'd,  he  grovell'd  in  the  sdil : 
Shorten'd  by  fury,  broke  his  roar. 
Not  in  long  bellow  as  before. 
But  with  loud  rending  bursts  of  breath 
He  vomited  forth  smoke  and  wrath. 

I've  heard  it  said  by  reverend  sage — 
And  why  should  youth  discredit  age  ? — 
That  maiden's  form,  when  pure  and  free. 
Had  something  of  divinity ; 
That  furious  ban-dog  changed  his  eye, 
And  fawn'd  and  whined  as  she  drew  nigh; 
That  elfin  spear,  or  serpent's  sting. 
Or  pestilence  on  mortal  wing, 
To  her  was  harmless  as  the  dew- 
That  crocodile  and  lion  knew 
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The  virgin  frame,  which  bad  a  charm 
They  would  not,  or  they  could  not  harm ; 
That  even  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven, 
Pour'd  in  resistless  liquid  levin, 
Would  turn  aside  before  her  eye. 
Or  part,  and  fleet  unhurtful  by ; 
Because  she  form'd,  in  nature's  reign. 
That  link  of  the  eternal  chain 
Which  earth  unto  the  heavens  combined, 
And  angels  join'd  to  human  kind. 
From  worth  this  adage  I  received ; 
I  love  it,  and  in  part  believe't. 

Well  might  Queen  Hynde  have  stood  unmoved. 
Trusting  a  power  so  fairly  proved, 
For  o'er  her  memory  stealing  came 
That  old  and  wondrous  apothegm ; 
And  she  had  stood,  save  for  the  eye 
Of  virgin's  only  enemy. 

Across  the  hill,  swift  as  the  deer, 
\    Fierce  Mar  approach'd,  with  shield  and  spear. 
To  save  his  beauteous  sovereign  bent. 
And  claim  the  due  acknowledgment : 
Aloud  his  threat  and  clamour  grew. 
Daring  the  savage  as  he  flew. 

Soon  as  the  monster  saw  advance 
The  chieftain  with  his  threatening  lance. 
Away  he  rush'd  in  vengeance  dire. 
And  met  him  with  redoubled  ire. 
The  chieftain  bawl'd  and  braved  amain 
To  cow  the  savage,  but  in  vain ; 
Onward  he  drove  with  stayless  shock : 
The  rested  lance  in  splinters  broke. 
And  down  to  earth  the  chief  was  borne, 
Struggling  to  ward  the  ruthless  horn ; 
But  all  in  vain!— Queen  Hynde  beheld 
Him  gored  and  toss'd  along  the  field; 
She  saw  him  swathed  in  bloody  red, 
And  torfell'd'  on  the  monster's  head. 

Appall'd  and  shock'd,  her  faith  withdrew ; 
She  turn'd,  and  off  in  horror  flew ; 
But  soon  all  hopes  of  life  resign'd 
As  the  loud  bellowings  near'd  behind. 
Upon  a  rough  and  rocky  steep, 
That  overhangs  the  restless  deep. 
She  was  o'erhied,  and  toss'd  in  air — 
Loud  were  her  shrieks  of  wild  despair : 
Oh  for  the  covert  of  the  gravel 
No  refuge !— none  at  hand  to  save ! 

Maids  of  Dunedin,  in  despair 
Will  ye  not  weep  and  rend  your  hairt 
Ye  who,  in  these  o'erpolished  times, 
Can  shed  the  tears  o'er  woeful  rhymes; 
O'er  plot  of  novel  sore  repine, 
And  cry  for  hapless  heroine — 
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1  To  torfdf  to  ton,  to  orerpowor  :  alao,  to  roll  over, 
•troggle  with  an  oyeipowering  force. 
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Oh  ye  dear  maids,  of  fonns  so  fair. 
That  scarce  the  wandering  western  air 
May  kiss  the  breast  so  sweetly  slim, 
Or  mould  the  drapery  on  the  limb ; 
If  in  such  breast  a  heart  may  be. 
Sure  you  must  weep  and  wail  with  me! 

That  full  set  eye,  that  peacben  chin. 
Bespeaks  the  comely  void  within; 
But  sure  that  vacancy  is  blent 
With  fuming,  flaming  sentiment! 
Then  can  you  read,  ye  maidens  fair, 
And  neither  weep  nor  rend  your  hair  ] 

Think  of  a  lady  all  alone — 
The  beauteous  Hynde  of  Caledon — 
Toss'd  up  in  air  a  hideous  height, 
On  point  of  blood -stain'd  horn  to  light; 
And  if  to  wail  thou  can'st  delay. 
Have  thou  a  bard's  anathema! 

Still  is  there  one  resource  in  view — 
For  life  one  effort  still  is  due — 
It  is,  to  plunge  with  desperate  leap 
Into  the  far-resounding  deep. 
And  in  the  pure  and  yielding  wave 
To  seek  a  refuge  or  a  grave. 


The  leap  is  made,  the  monster  foiled, 
Adown  the  air  the  virgin  toil'd. 
But  in  cold  tremor  crept  her  blood, 
>  For  far  short  of  the  yielding  flood 
Her  fall  descends  with  deathful  blow 
Sheer  on  the  pointed  rocks  below. 

Oh  can'st  thou  view  the  scene  with  me. 
The  scene  of  ruth  and  misery  ? 
I  Yes;  thou  shalt  go,  and  thou  shalt  view 
Such  scene  as  artist  never  drew. 

In  western  lands  there  is  a  hall, 
With  spire,  and  tower,  and  turret  tall ; 
And  in  that  tower  a  chamber  fair: 
Is  that  a  mortal  triad  there  ? 
For  sure  such  beauty,  such  array. 
Such  moveless  eye  of  wild  dismay, 
Such  attitude,  was  never  given 
To  being  underneath  the  heaven. 
Yes,  there  are  two  most  fair,  I  ween, 
But  she  whom  they  support  between, 
In  symmetry  and  form  of  face. 
In  comely  yet  majestic  grace, 
Statue,  or  vision  she  would  seem 
Chose  from  celestial  cherubim! 

Come,  modellist,  thy  toil  renew — 
Such  scene  shall  never  meet  thy  view! 
See  how  the  raven  tresses  flow. 
And  lace  that  mould  of  purest  snow ; 
The  night-robe  from  one  shoulder  flung. 
In  silken  folds  so  careless  hung; 
The  face  half-tum'd,  the  eagle  eye 
Fix'd  rayless  on  the  morning  sky; 
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That  neck— that  bosom,  ill  at  rest, 
White  as  the  sea-mew's  downy  breast. 
And  that  pure  lip  was  ne'er  outdone 
BjF  rose-leaf  folding  to  the  sun. 

And  note  that  still  and  steadfast  eye, 
That  look  of  wild  sublimity, 
Ab  dawning  memory  wakes,  the  while 
Soft  fading  to  a  virgin  smile. 

0  modellist!  thy  toil  renew— 

Such  scene  shall  never  greet  thy  view. 

High  looks  that  chamber  o'er  the  sea. 
And  frith,  and  vale,  and  promont'ry ; 
From  dark  Cruachan  pours  the  day. 
The  lattice  drinks  the  golden  ray ; 
And  that  fair  form  you  there  behold. 
That  statue  of  majestic  mould, 
Leaning  two  beauteous  maids  upon, 
[  Is  Hynde,  the  Queen  of  Caledon. 
The  leap  was  from  a  couch  of  down ; 
The  rest,  a  dream  for  ever  flown! 

Maid  of  Dunedin,  do  not  jeer, 
Nor  lift  that  eye  with  gibing  fleer; 
For  well  you  wot,  deny  who  dares, 
Sach  are  the  most  of  woman's  cares; 
^aj,  if  I  durst,  I  would  them  deem 
More  trivial  than  a  morning  dream. 
Have  I  not  seen  thy  deep  distress, 
Thy  tears  for  disregarded  dress, 
Thy  flush  of  pride,  thy  wrath  intense. 
For  slight  and  casual  precedence  ] 
And  I  have  heard  thy  tongue  confess 
Most  high  offence  and  bitterness. 
Tet  sooth  thou  stiU  art  dear  to  me — 
These  very  faults  I  love  for  thee; 
Then  why  not  all  my  freaks  allow  ? 

1  have  a  few,  and  so  hast  thou. 

It  was  a  dream — ^but  it  vas  one, 
J  The  more  the  virgin  pondered  on. 
The  deeper  on  her  heart  it  fell, 
Her  sire's  last  words  remembering  well  :- 
"  When  danger  threatens,  I'll  be  nigh; 
Therefore,  my  child,  on  dreams  rely." 
And  she  believed  each  incident 
Wm  by  her  father^s  spirit  sent, 
To  warn  of  treason  or  of  blood. 
Or  danger  all  misunderstood. 

A  load  upon  her  heart  it  weigh'd. 
And  on  her  youthful  spirits  prey'd; 
At  length  she  left  her  royal  pile. 
To  visit,  and  consult  the  while 
Colnmba  of  the  holy  isle  : 
A  aeer  and  priest  of  God  was  he, 
A  saint  of  spotless  purity ; 
And  then  held  in  such  high  regard, 
That  Scottish  sovereign  nothing  dared, 
^f  »ar,  religion,  or  of  law, 
Withottt  consulting  Columba. 


I 


Queen  Hynde  embarks  in  Uan  bay, 
Brisk  was  the  breeze  and  bright  the  day; 
1  Before  the  tide,  before  the  gale, 
The  gilded  barge,  with  silken  sail, 
Adown  the  narrow  channel  run, 
Like  meteor  in  the  morning  sun. 
So  swiftly  swept  the  flying  keel. 
The  woods  and  islands  seem'd  to  wheel ; 
And  distant  peaks  of  freckly  gray 
Were  winding  to  the  north  away. 

The  sea-gull  rose  as  she  drew  nigh. 
And  tried  before 'her  speed  to  fly; 
But  after  toilsome  travelling, 
With  beating  breast  and  flapping  wing, 
Was  forced  to  turn  aside,  outworn. 
For  shelter  in  the  creeks  of  Lorn. 

But  Ila  Qlas,  the  minstrel  gray, 
'  Well  noted,  as  they  sped  away. 
That  sea-fowls  flock'd  from  isle  and  steep. 
To  view  that  wonder  of  the  deep; 
And  well  they  might,  for  never  more 
Such  bark  shall  glide  from  Scotland's  shore. 

The  sailors  were  as  chiefs  bedight. 
The  queen  and  virgins  all  in  white; 
The  prow  was  form'd  in  curious  mould. 
The  top-mast  stem  of  beaten  gold ; 
The  sails  were  white,  the  sails  were  blue, 
And  every  dye  the  rainbow  knew; 
And  then  the  pennons,  red  and  pale, 
So  far  were  fluttering  in  the  gale. 
She  was  not  like  an  earthly  thing, 
But  some  sweet  meteor  on  the  wing. 
I  may  not  say  (and  if  I  might, 
Man  never  has  beheld  the  sight). 
That  all  were  like  pure  angels  driven 
By  living  breeze  in  barge  of  heaven. 

When  westward  from  the  sound  she  feU, 
She  met  the  ocean's  mighty  swell; 
Yet  bounded  on  in  all  her  pride. 
Breasting  the  billow's  mountain  side, 
Or  bearing  with  delirious  sweep 
From  dizzy  verge  into  the  deep. 

Maid  of  Dunedin,  well  I  know, 
Had'st  thou  been  there,  there  had  been  woe! 
Distress  of  body  and  of  mind. 
And  qualms  of  most  discourteous  kind. 
But  here,  in  days  of  yore,  were  seen 
Young  Hynde,  the  Caledonian  queen. 
With  all  her  maids,  enjoy  the  motion, 
Blithe  as  the  bird  that  skims  the  ocean. 
Oh  to  have  been  the  soaring  gull, 
Perch'd  on  the  headland  cliff  of  Mull, 
There  to  have  watch'd,  with  raptured  eye, 

,  That  royal  bark  go  bounding  by, 

'  Casting  a  tiny  rainbow  shade 
O'er  every  hill  the  ocean  madel 

lona  bay  is  gained  at  last — 
^  The  barge  is  moor'd,  the  anchor  cast; 
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And  thoQgh  no  woman  might  come  nigh 
That  oonaecrated  land  of  I, 
The  queen,  presuming  on  her  sway, 
Went  right  ashore  without  delay. 
Her  sire  that  isle  had  gifted  free, 
/  And  rear'd  that  sacred  monast'ry ; 
The  doctrine  of  the  croes  he  heard. 
Believed,  and  paid  it  high  regard ; 
For  he  perceived  that  simple  plan 
A  band  'twixt  Crod  and  sinful  man. 
Befitting  well  his  nature  weak. 
That  would  not  loose,  and  could  not  break; 
And  with  his  child  and  kinsmen  came. 
And  was  baptized  in  Jesus'  name. 

• 

When  Ha  Olas,  in  holy  fane, 
/  Announced  his  queen  and  vii^n  train. 
Saint  Oran  was  that  very  time 
Giving  such  picture  of  the  crime 
Of  woman's  love  and  woman's  art. 
Of  woman's  mind  and  woman's  heart— 
If  thou  dear  maid,  the  same  hadst  heard, 
Thy  blissful  views  had  all  been  marr'd ; 
For  thou  durst  never  more  have  been 
In  robe  of  lightsome  texture  seen. 
Thy  breast,  soft-heaving  with  the  sigh. 
Arresting  glance  of  vagrant  eye : 
Ijove's  fatal  and  exhaustless  quiver 
Must  have  been  shrouded  up  for  ever. 
The  perfume— simper— look  askance — 
The  ready  blush— the  ogling  glance. 
All,  all  o'erthrown,  ne'er  to  recover, 
Thy  conquests  and  thy  triumphs  over, — 
Oh  breathe  to  heaven  the  grateful  vow. 
That  good  Saint  Oran  lives  not  now! 

When  he  of  such  intrusion  heard, 
Around  in  holy  wrath  he  stared : — 
''  What! "  said  the  saint--"  What!  even  here 
I  Must  these  unrighteous  pests  appear? 
Though  even  the  rough  surrounding  sea 
Could  not  protect  our  sanctuary ; 
Nor  maiden  modesty,  nor  pride. 
Can  keep  them  from  where  men  reside; 
I  should  have  ween'd  that,  thus  retired. 
The  frame  of  mind  the  place  required. 
The  frame  of  holy  penitence. 
Had  been  enough  to  keep  them  hence. 

"  I  know  them  well,  and  much  I  fear 
No  good  intent  has  brought  them  hero. 
E'er  since  that  day,  deplored  the  most. 
When  Adam  sinn'd,  and  man  was  lost. 
By  woman  tempted  to  the  deed. 
Mischief  to  man  has  been  their  meed. 
Rise,  holy  brethren,  rise  with  me. 
And  drive  them  back  into  the  sea! 
I  Should  they  resist,  do  them  no  harm, 
But  bear  them  back  by  force  of  arm." 

Up  sprung  the  bearded  group  amain, 
*  Who  to  be  first  each  nerve  they  strain; 


Whether  to  save  the  holy  isle 
From  woman's  snare  and  witching  wile. 
Or  once  again  to  fold  the  charms 
Of  beauty  in  their  idle  arms, 
I  nothing  wot;  but  all  was  vain, 
For,  in  the  chancel  of  the  fane, 
Oolumba  rose  before  the  band, 
I  With  crosier  stretch'd  in  his  right  hand.— 
"  Hold,  my  loved  brethren— is  it  best 
Thus  to  expel  a  royal  guest? 
We  not  as  woman  her  receive. 
But  Scotland's  representative ; 
And  meet  it  is  that  maids  should  be 
Tending  on  virgin  royalty." 

That  w(nrd  was  law — the  nge  was  o'er, 
\  The  stem  Saint  Oran  said  no  more : 
He  down  sat  on  his  chair  of  stone. 
Shook  his  gray  head,  and  gave  a  groan. 

Come  view  the  barefoot  group  with  me. 
Kneeling  upon  one  bended  knee. 
In  two  long  files— a  lane  between, 
Where  passed  the  maidens  and  their  queen, 
Up  to  the  sacred  altar  stone. 
Where  good  Oolumba  stands  alone. 

There  was  one  maiden  of  the  train 
I  Known  by  the  name  of  wicked  Wene; 
A  lovely  thing,  of  slender  make. 
Who  mischief  wrought  for  mischiefs  sake; 
And  never  was  her  heart  so  pleased 
As  when  a  man  she  vex'd  or  teased. 
By  few  at  court  she  was  approved. 
And  yet  by  all  too  well  beloved; 
So  dark,  so  powerful  was  her  eye. 
Her  mien  so  witching  and  so  sly. 
That  every  youth  as  she  inelined. 
Was  mortified,  reserved,  or  kind ; 
This  day  would  curse  her  in  disdain. 
And  next  would  sigh  for  wicked  Wene. 

No  sooner  had  this  fairy  eyed 
The  looks  demure  on  either  sid^ 
Than  all  her  spirits  'gan  to  play 
1  With  keen  desire  to  woiic  deny. 
Whene'er  a  face  she  could  espy 
Of  more  than  meet  solemnity. 
Then  would  she  tramp  his  crumpled  toes. 
Or,  with  sharp  fillip  on  the  nose, 
Make  the  poor  brother  start  and  stare. 
With  watery  eyes  and  bristling  hair. 
And  yet  this  wayward  elf  the  while 
Inflicted  all  with  such  a  smile. 
That  every  monk,  for  all  his  pain, 
Look'd  as  he  wish'd  it  done  again. 

Saint  Oran  scarce  the  coil  could  brook; 
With  holy  anger  glow'd  his  look ; 
But,  judging  still  the  imp  would  cease. 
He  knit  his  brows,  and  held  his  peace. 
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At  length  tho  little  demon  strode 
T7p  to  a  huge  dark  man  of  God ; 
Her  soft  hand  on  his  temple  laid, 
To  feel  how  fair  his  pulses  play'd ; 
Then  by  the  beard  his  face  she  raised. 
And  on  the  astonished  bedesman  gazed 
With  such  enchantment,  such  address, 
Such  sly,  insidious  wickedness. 
That,  spite  of  insult  and  amaze. 
Softer  and  softer  wax'd  his  gaze. 
Till  all  his  stupid  face  was  blent 
'  With  smile  of  awkward  languishment. 

Saint  Oran  saw — in  trumpet  tone. 
He  cried — '*  Satan,  avoid ! — ^begone ! 

'  Hence ! — all  away !  for,  by  the  rood, 
Ye*rc  fiends  in  form  of  flesh  and  blood ! "— 
Columba  beckoned ;  all  was  still. 

( Hynde  knew  the  mover  of  the  ill. 
And,  instant  turning,  looked  for  Wene : 
*'  I  told  thee,  girl,  and  tell  again, 
For  once  remember  where  thou  art. 
And  be  due  reverence  thy  part." 

Low  bow*d  the  imp  with  seemly  grace. 
And  humbly  show'd  to  aoquiesce; 
But  mischief  on  that  lip  did  lie. 
And  sly  dissemblage  in  the  eye. 
Scarce  had  her  mistress  ceased  to  speak. 
When  formed  the  dimple  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  keen  glance  did  well  bewray 
Who  next  should  fall  the  jackal's  prey. 
Saint  Oran,  woe  be  to  the  time 
'  She  mark'd  thy  purity  sublime  I 
Oh !  never  was  her  heart  so  fain — 
'Twas  a  new  fund  for  wicked  Wene. 

Meantime  the  queen  most  courteously 
Addressed  the  seer  and  priest  of  I ; 
^And  told  her  latent  fears  at  large. 
Her  aged  father's  dying  chai^ge. 
And  finally,  with  earnest  mien. 
Of  the  late  vision  she  had  seen; 
And  that  for  counsel  she  had  come 
Thus  on  a  pilgrimage  from  home. 

"  Yet,  reverend  sires — the  truth  to  say. 
Though  I  have  pondered  night  and  day 
On  this  strange  vision — yet  so  toss'd 
Hath  been  my  mind,  that  much  is  lost, 
And  now  I  only  can  present 
You  with  its  startling  lineament." 


"Oh!"  cried  Saint  Oran— "here,  forsooth. 
Is  sample  fair  of  woman's  truth ! 
^  Here  she  pretends  to  ask  her  lot 

I  From  dream,  yet  owns  that  dream  foigot ! 
Out  on  ye  all ! — your  whole  intent 
Is  on  some  devilish  purpose  bent !" 


I 


At  such  outrageous  frowardness; 
The  real  cause  they  did  not  guess. 

Ere  that  time,  Wene,  full  silently. 
Had  slid  up  to  Saint  Oran's  knee, 
And  ogled  him  with  look  so  bland 
That  all  his  efforts  could  not  stand; 
S'uch  language  hung  on  every  glance; 
Such  sweet  provoking  impudence. 


The  queen  was  utterly  astounded ; 
Even  Sidnt  Columba  was  confounded 


At  first  he  tried  with  look  severe 
That  silent  eloquence  to  sear. 
But  little  ween'd  the  fair^^'s  skill; 
He  tried  what  was  impossible. 
His  flush  of  wrath,  and  glance  unkind. 
Were  anodynes  unto  her  mind. 

\  Then  she  would  look  demure,  and  sigh. 
And  sink  in  graceful  courtesy ; 
Press  both  her  hands  on  her  fair  breast. 
And  look  what  could  not  be  ezprest : 
When  o'er  his  frame  her  glance  would  stray. 
He  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say. 
No  one  perceived  the  elfs  despight. 
Nor  good  Saint  Oran's  awkward  plight. 
So  quick  the  motion  of  her  eye. 
All  things  at  once  she  seem'd  to  spy ; 
For  Hynde,  who  loved  her,  wont  to  say, 

^  For  all  her  freaks  by  night  and  day. 
Though  mischief  was  her  hourly  meed. 
She  ne'er  could  catch  her  in  the  deed. 
So  instantly  she  wrought  the  harm. 
Then,  as  by  momentary  charm. 
Stood  all  composed,  with  simplest  grace. 
With  look  demure  and  thoughtful  face. 
As  if  unconscious  of  offence. 
The  statue  of  meek  innocence ! 
Of  Oran's  wrath  none  saw  the  root, 
The  queen  went  on  and  all  were  mute. 

"  Now,  sires,  to  you  I  have  appeal'd. 
To  know  what's  nature,  what  reveal'd ; 
And  that  you  may  discern  aright, 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  pass'd  the  night; 
What  feelings  on  my  fancy  crept. 
And  all  my  thoughts  before  I  slept." 

'*  Now,  for  the  Virgin's  sake,  I  pray. 
Spare  the  recital  if  you  may  1 " 
I  Cried  Oran,  with  distemper'd  mien, 
And  stretch'd  his  hands  forth  to  the  queen : 
''  My  liege,  whate'er  the  train  denotes. 
Oh  spare  the  feelings  and  the  thoughts! 
We  know  them  well — too  well  foresee 
Their  tenor  and  their  tendency. 
Heavens!  how  we're  bearded  and  belay 'd; 
Would  that  the  dream  itself  were  said ! " 

Columba  poignantly  reproved 
The  rudeness  of  the  man  he  loved ; 
\  Though  all  were  shock'd  at  what  he  said. 
None  saw  how  the  poor  priest  was  bay'd. 
O  Wene !  for  many  a  wild  uproar. 
Much,  much  hast  thou  to  answer  for ! 
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Scarce  had  the  queen  again  begun. 
When  something  Wene  had  look'd  or  done 
Enraged  the  saint  to  snch  excess, 
He  cried  with  desperate  bitterness, 
"Avoid  thee,  Satan  !-^ff !— away ! 
Thou  piece  of  demon-painted  clay ! 
Thy  1^  are  vain  !  thy  efforts  lost  !'* — 
All  look'd  astounded,  Wene  the  most. 
So  sad — so  sweet — so  innocent. 
That  all  supposed  the  queen  was  meant. 
Between  the  fatheiB  strife  aroae. 
And  words  were  like  to  end  in  blows. 


I 
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Sooth ! "  said  Saint  Oran,  "  ia  it  fit, 
That  you  or  I  should  calmly  sit. 
Listening  to  tale  of  which  the  theme 
Is  woman's  thought  and  woman's  dream  ? 
Out  on  them  all!  "—And  forth  he  strode. 
Groaning  as  one  beneath  a  load  ; 
And  muttering  words  they  heard  not  well. 
Of  limbs  of  Satan,  sin,  and  hell! 
Straight  to  his  little  cell  he  wended. 
Where  loud  th'  impaaaioned  prayer  ascended; 
Peace  was  restored,  and  Wene  was  left 
Of  every  cue  to  ill  bereft. 

Columba  liaten'd  to  the  queen 
With  deep  regard  and  troubled  mien ; 
And  conscious  many  dreams  were  sent 
By  spirits  kind  and  provident, 
The  more  he  thought  and  ponder'd  o'er 
That  wondrous  vision,  still  the  more 
He  was  confirm'd  it  did  portend 
Some  evil  wisdom  might  forfend ; 
And  he  resolved  to  journey  straight 
Home  with  the  queen  th'  event  to  wait. 
For  well  he  knew  the  Christian  cause 
Rested  on  Scotland's  throne  and  laws. 

The  vow  was  seal'd,  the  host  display'd. 
The  hymn  was  sung,  the  mass  was  said. 
And  afler  gifts  of  value  high, 
The  royal  Hynde  withdrew  from  1. 
Columba  went  her  guide  to  be. 
In  rule,  in  truth,  and  purity. 

They  halted  on  the  shore  a  while. 
And  ere  they  left  the  sacred  isle, 
Oran,  with  holy  garments  on, 
Bestow'd  on  e^h  his  benlson. 
Yet  all  with  half  an  eye  could  see 
He  deem'd  it  nought  did  signify ; 
He  seem'd  as  if  with  heaven  he  strove. 
And  more  in  anger  than  in  love. 

Scarce  had  he  said  the  word,  Amen, 
When  petulant  and  pesterous  Wene 
/    Rneel'd  on  the  sand  and  clasp'd  his  knee. 
And  thus  addrees'd  her  earnest  plea  :— 

''  Oh,  holy  aire!  be  it  my  meed 
'  With  thee  a  heavenly  life  to  lead; 


Here  do  I  crave  to  sojourn  still, 
A  nun,  or  abbess,  whidi  yon  will ; 
For  much  I  long  to  taste  with  thee 
A  life  of  peaee  and  purity. 
Nay,  think  not  me  to  drive  away. 
For  here  I  am,  and  here  I'll  stay. 
To  teach  my  sex  the  right  to  scan, 
And  point  the  path  of  truth  to  man." 

"  The  path  of  truth! "  Saint  Oran  cried, 
t  His  mouth  and  eyes  distended  wide; 
It  was  not  said,  it  was  not  spoke, 
'Twas  like  a  groan  from  prison  broke. 
With  such  a  burst  of  rushing  breath, 
As  if  the  pure  and  holy  faith 
Had,  by  that  maiden's  fond  intent. 
Been  wholly  by  the  roots  uprent. 
"  The  path  of  truth!— O  God  of  heaven. 
Be  my  indignant  oath  forgiven! 
For,  by  thy  vales  of  light  I  swear. 
And  all  the  saints  that  sojonm  there. 
If  ever  again  a  female  eye. 
That  pole-star  of  iniquity. 
Shed  its  dire  influence  through  our  fane, 
■  In  it  no  longer  I  remain. 

"  Were  God  for  trial  here  to  throw 
Man's  ruthless  and  eternal  Foe, 
And  ask  with  which  I  would  contend, 
Fd  drive  thee  hence,  and  take  the  fiend! 
The  devil  man  may  hold  at  bay, 
WithixMk,  and  bead,  and  holy  lay; 
But  from  the  snare  of  woman's  wile. 
Her  breath,  and  sin- uplifted  smile. 
No  power  of  man  may  'scape  that  gin  ; 
His  foe  is  in  the  soul  within. 

"Oh!  if  beside  the  walks  of  men. 
In  greenwood  glade  and  mountain  gien, 
Rise  weeds  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
Woe  to  the  land  of  Caledon! 
Its  strength  shall  waste,  its  vitals  bom. 
And  all  its  honours  overturn. 
Go,  get  thee  from  our  ooast  away. 
Thou  floweret  of  a  scorching  day! 
Thou  art,  if  mien  not  thee  belies, 
)  A  demon  in  an  angel's  guise." 

"Angels  indeed! "  said  Lauchlan  Dfau, 
As  from  the  strand  the  boat  withdrew. 
'  liauchlan  was  he  whom  Wene  address'd, 
Whose  temple  her  soft  hand  had  press'd. 
Whose  beard  she  caught  with  flippant  grace. 
And  smiled  upon  his  sluggish  face. 
A  burning  sigh  his  bosom  drew; 
"Angels  indeed !"  said  Lauchlan  Dho. 

"Lauchlan,"  the  father  cried  with  heat, 
"Thou  art  a  man  of  thoughts  unmeet ! 
\  For  that  same  sigh,  and  utterance  too. 
Thou  shalt  a  grievous  penanoe  da 
Angels,  forsooth! — O  God,  I  pimy, 
Sudi  blooming  angels  keep  away ! " 
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I^aachlan  tomed  round  in  seeming  pain, 
Look'd  up  to  heaven,  and  sigh'd  again. 

From  that  time  forth,  it  doth  appear 
.  Saint  Oran'8  penance  was  aevere; 
*  He  fasted,  praj'd,  and  wept  outright. 
Slept  on  the  cold  stone  all  the  night; 
And  then,  as  if  for  error  groaa, 
He  caused  them  bind  him  to  the  cross, 
Unclothe  his  back,  and,  man  by  man, 
To  lash  him  till  the  red  blood  ran. 
But  then — or  yet  in  after  time, 
Ko  one  could  ever  learn  his  crime; 
Each  keen  inquiry  proved  in  vain. 
Though  all  supposed  he  dream'd  of  Wene. 
Alas,  what  woes  her  mischief  drew 
On  Oran  and  on  Lauchlan  Dhu! 

Sweet  maiden,  I  thy  verdict  claim ; 
Was  not  Saint  Oran  sore  to  blame 
For  so  inflicting  pains  condign  1 
Oh  think,  if  such  a  doom  were  thine! 
Of  thy  day-thoughts  I  nothing  know. 
Nor  of  thy  dream»— and  were  it  so. 
They  would  but  speak  thy  guileless  core, 
And  I  should  love  thee  still  the  more. 
But  ah!  if  I  were  scourged  to  be 
For  every  time  I  dream  of  thee. 
Full  hardly  would  thy  poet  thrive; 
Harsh  is  his  song  that's  flay'd  alive! 
Then  let  us  breathe  the  grateful  vow. 
That  stem  Saint  Oran  lives  not  now. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  bark  went  slow. 
The  tide  was  high,  the  wind  was  low; 
f  And  ere  they  won  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
The  beauteous  group  grew  mute  and  dulL 
Silent  they  lean'd  against  the  prow. 
And  heard  the  gurgling  waves  below. 
Playing  so  near  with  chuckling  freak. 
They  almost  ween'd  it  wet  the  cheek : 
One  single  inch  'twixt  them  and  death. 
They  wonder  d  at  their  cordial  faith! 
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During  this  silent,  eiry  dream, 
This  tedious  toiling  with  the  stream. 
Old  Ila  Glas  his  harp-strings  rung. 
With  hand  elate,  and  puled  and  sung 
A  direful  tale  of  woe  and  weir, 
Of  bold  unearthly  mountaineer; 
A  lay  full  tiresome,  stale,  and  bare, 
Ab  most  of  northern  ditties  are : 
I  leam'd  it  from  a  bard  of  Mull, 
Who  deem*d  it  high  and  wonderful; 
*TiB  poor  and  vacant  as  the  man; 
I  scorn  to  sing  it  though  I  caxL 

Maid  of  Dnnedin,  thou  may'st  see. 
Though  long  I  strove  to  pleasure  thee, 
That  now  I've  changed  my  timid  tone. 
And  sing  to  please  myself  alone; 


And  thou  wilt  read  when,  well  I  wot, 
I  care  not  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Yes,  I'll  be  querulous  or  boon. 
Flow  with  the  tide,  change  with  the  moon ; 
For  what  am  I,  or  what  art  thou, 
Or  what  the  cloud  and  radiant  bow. 
Or  what  are  waters,  winds,  and  seas, 
But  elemental  energies) 
The  sea  must  flow,  the  doud  descend. 
The  thunder  burst,  the  rainbow  bend. 
Not  when  they  would  but  when  they  can. 
Fit  emblems  of  the  soul  of  man! 
Then  let  me  frolic  while  I  may, 
The  sportive  vagrant  of  a  day; 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  time, 
Be  it  a  toy,  or  theme  sublime; 
Wing  the  thin  air  or  starry  sheen; 
Sport  with  the  child  upon  the  green ; 
Dive  to  the  sea-maid's  coral  dome. 
Or  fairy's  visionary  home; 
Sail  on  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm. 
Or  trifle  with  the  maiden's  form ; 
Or  raise  up  spirits  of  the  hill, 
But  only  if,  and  when  I  wiU. 

Say,  may  the  meteor  of  the  wild. 
Nature's  unstaid,  erratic  child. 
That  glimmers  o'er  the  forest  fen. 
Or  twinkles  in  the  darksome  gleo. 
Can  that  be  bound  1  can  that  be  rein'd  1 
By  cold  ungenial  rules  restrain'dl 
No  I — leave  it  o'er  ita  ample  home. 
The  boundless  wilderness,  to  roam; 
To  gleam,  to  tremble,  and  to  die : 
'Tis  Nature's  error,  so  am  I. 

Then,  oh  forgive  my  wandering  theme ; 
Pity  my  faults,  but  do  not  blame! 
Short  my  advantage,  small  my  lore, 
I  have  one  only  monitor. 
Whose  precepts,  to  an  ardent  brain. 
Can  better  kindle  than  restrain. 
Then  leave  to  all  his  fancies  wild, 
^  Nature's  own  rude  untutored  child; 
And  should  he  forfeit  that  fond  claim, 
Pity  his  loss,  but  do  not  blame. 

Let  those  who  list,  the  garden  choose 
Where  flowers  are  regular  and  profuse; 
Come  thou  to  dell  and  lonely  lea, 
And  cull  the  mountain  gems  with  me ; 
And  sweeter  blooms  may  be  thine  own. 
By  Nature's  hand  at  random  sown ; 
And  sweeter  strains  may  touch  thy  heart. 
Than  are  producible  by  art 
The  nightingale  may  give  delight 
A  while,  'mid  silence  of  the  night, 
But  th'  lark,  lost  in  the  heavens'  blue, 
Oh,  her  wild  strain  is  ever  new! 
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PART  SECOND. 


When  Hynde  retarn'd  to  her  royal  hall. 
With  Saint  Columba  ah^  withdrew, 
f  Who  told  her  much  that  would  befall : 
For  of  the  future  much  he  knew. 

He  BoWed  the  eagle,  and  the  oak. 
The  hawk,  and  maiden  of  the  sea 

(Of  whom  the  hoary  rision  spoke), 
To  chiefs  defined  by  heraldry. 

But  who  would  fight,  or  who  would  fly. 
Or  who  their  sovereign  would  betray. 

Or  what  the  roebuck  could  imply, 
With  all  his  gifts  he  could  not  say. 
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But  there  was  trouble  and  suspense. 

For,  though  they  knew  that  woe  would  come, 

The  seer  could  not  divine  from  whence — 
If  from  abroad,  or  rise  at  home. 

Much  sorrow  womai^'s  bosom  bean. 

Which  oft  she  braves  with  courage  high ; 

But  to  that  ardent  soul  of  hers. 
Suspense  is  utter  misery. 

Hynde  could  not  hunt,  she  could  not  play. 

She  could  not  revel  in  the  ring; 
She  could  not  fast,  she  could  not  pray. 

Nor  yet  disclose  her  languishing. 

One  day,  as  in  her  topmost  tower. 

Upon  her  lattice  she  reclined. 
Her  eyes  to  mountain,  sea,  and  shore, 

Boving  all  restless  as  her  mind; 

She  spied  a  hind  stand  at  her  gate. 
With  face  of  mystery  and  despair; 

But  when  he  came  before  her  seat, 
He  told  her,  with  a  troubled  air, 

• 

That  fairies  were  to  Morven  come. 
In  thousand  thousands  there  to  dwell; 

That  the  wild  oorrei  was  their  home, 
Watch'd  by  a  gjisly  sentinel : 

That  with  his  eyes  he  had  them  seen 
In  countless  myriads  on  the  hill ; 
^     Clad  in  their  downy  robes  of  green. 
Rising  and  vanishing  at  wilL 

When  Hynde  had  heard  the  story  wild. 
And  saw  the  teller  quake  amain. 

She  looked  unto  the  man  and  smiled. 
And  bade  him  say  his  tale  again. 

Again  the  wondrous  tale  was  said, 
But  nothing  could  of  that  be  made. 
It  was  so  unallied  and  odd. 
Again  she  cast  her  eyes  abroad. 
And  spied  on  green  Barcaldine  lea 
\    A  horseman  posting  furiouslye; 


His  steed,  outspent,  was  clotted  o'er. 
His  neck  with  foam,  his  sides  with  gore; 
Though  great  his  speed,  at  every  strain 
He  seem'd  to  eye  the  verdant  plain 
With  look  most  haggard  and  aghast. 
As  if  for  spot  to  breathe  his  last ;  , 

Yet  still  he  strain'd,  leaving  behind 
*  A  stream  of  smoke  upon  the  wind. 

The  rider  waved  his  bonnet  high, 
And  cried  aloud,  as  he  drew  nigh, 
"Open  your  gates,  and  let  me  on — 
Throw  wide  the  gates  of  Beregon ! 
I  Clear— clear  the  way,  and  let  me  fly ; 
The  messenger  of  wonder  I ! " 

Down  dropt  lus  steed  the  gate  before. 
His  breath  was  spent,  his  efforts  o'er, 
While  the  rude  herald  of  dismay 
Cursed  him,  and  uiged  on  foot  his  way. 
He  saw  the  queen  at  casement  high. 
And  "Tidings!"  bawl'd  with  tremuioiis cry. 

The  queen  grew  red— the  queen  grew  wan. 
From  lattice  to  the  door  she  ran; 
/  Then  back — ^then  hurried  down  the  stair, 
To  meet  that  vehement  messenger; 
But  when  his  sounding  step  drew  nigh. 
She  fled  back  to  her  turret  high. 
And,  'mid  her  maids,  with  feverish  mind, 
Listen'd  the  brown  and  breathless  hind. 
Whose  habit  and  whose  mien  bespoke 
A  maniac  from  confinement  broke; 
But  when  his  accents  met  the  ear. 
They  show'd  him  fervent  and  sincere. 

"  Which  is  the  Queen  of  fair  Scotland  ] 
Pardon — I  need  not  make  demand. 
*   Oh  haste,  my  liege,  and  raise  afar 
The  beacon  and  the  flag  of  war; 
Warn  all  your  chiefs  t*  attend  you  here. 
For  high  your  peril  is,  and  near. 
Let  this  be  done  without  delay ; 
And  then  I  have  a  tale  to  say  !'* 

The  flag  of  blood  was  raised  anon, 
I  The  war-blast  from  the  tower  was  blown ; 
The  battle- whoop  aloud  began. 
The  henchmen  rode,  the  pages  ran. 
The  beacon  which  from  Uock  shone. 
Was  answered  soon  on  Bede-na-boan, 
And  that  from  every  mountain  hoar. 
From  Melforvony  to  Ben-More, 
Uttering  afar,  o'er  frith  and  flood. 
The  voice  of  battle  and  of  blood. 

When  this  the  peasant  saw  prevail. 
He  proifer'd  to  the  queen  his  tale; 
Showing  the  while  he  had  a  sense 
Of  his  own  mighty  consequence. 
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Three  times  he  drank  Mb  thirst  t'  allay. 
Pledging  the  dames  in  courteous  way; 
Thrice  forth  his  seemly  leg  did  show. 
And  aleek'd  the  brown  hair  down  his  brow; 
Then  thus,  in  hurried,  earnest  way, 
Began  his  wondrous  tale  to  say:  — 

"  Last  eve  upon  the  height  I  stood, 
Where  Ardnamarchan  bays  the  flood; 
The  northern  breeze  sang  on  the  tree. 
Wrinkling  the  dark  and  purple  sea; 
.  Yet  not  a  cloudlet  was  in  view. 
For  heaven  was  deepening  into  blue. 

"  I  thought  I  saw,  without  the  bay. 
Just  in  the  line  where  Cana  lay, 
Somewhat  that  did  the  ocean  shroud ; 
It  seem'd  a  living,  moving  cloud; 
I  tum'd  mine  eyes  from  off  the  sea. 
Deeming  it  was  some  phantasy; 
But  still,  when  turning  round  again, 
I  saw  that  vision  of  the  main. 
Nay,  once  I  thought  white  foam  arose, 
I  Rolling  before  nnnumber'd  prows. 

"While  thus  I  stood  in  deep  surprise. 
The  vision  vanish'd  from  my  eyes. 
But  whether  it  melted  into  air. 
Or  sunk  beneath,  or  linger'd  there, 
I  could  not  tell,  for  fall  of  night 
Shaded  the  spectre  fleet  from  sight ; 
And,  though  to  fear  not  much  inclined, 
A  kind  of  terror  seized  my  mind. 
All  reasoning  but  increased  my  dread, 
I  rose  at  midnight  from  my  bed, 
And  heard  a  din  upon  the  ocean, 
As  if  the  world  had  been  in  motion ; 
\  Voices  repressed  along  the  shores, 
And  lashes  from  a  thousand  oars. 

"  I  heard  them— yet  confess  I  must, 
I  scazcely  could  my  senses  trust. 
But  deem'd  some  trouble  sway'd  my  blood, 
Or  on  enchanted  ground  1  stood ; 
For  all  was  calm  at  break  of  day, 
Nor  ship  nor  boat  was  in  the  bay. 
Along  the  shore  and  heathy  hill 
No  whisper  moved,  save  from  the  rill ; 
Yet  I  could  note  the  roaming  deer 
Tom  from  that  mountain's  side  in  fear; 
No  snowy  flocks  were  straggling  there. 
The  kid  had  left  its  wonted  lair. 
And  the  duU  heifer  paused  to  gaze 
And  ruminate  in  deep  amaze. 

"From  what  I  saw  at  even-tide, 
I  deem*d  that  something  there  did  hide; 
If  so,  I  knew  all  was  not  well. 
But  how,  or  why,  I  could  not  telL 
^    So  I  resolved  my  life  to  stake. 

For  my  fair  queen  and  country's  sake. 


> 


"I  clothed  me  in  this  fool's  array, 
I  launch'd  my  shallop  in  the  bay; 
I  cross'd  Loch-Sunart  to  the  east. 
And  stray'd  along  the  mountain's  breast. 
Jabbering  and  singing  as  I  went. 
Like  idiot  mean  and  indigent 

"At  first  one  warrior  cross'd  my  way. 
Besting  his  lance  to  make  me  stay; 
A  man  he  was  of  rugged  mien, 

(  Such  arms  or  robes  I  ne'er  had  seen. 
Hy  hands  were  dasp'd  my  back  behind. 
My  eyes  wide  open  to  the  wind ; 
I  did  not  once  these  hands  divide. 
But  with  my  elbow  tum'd  aside 
His  lance,  with  wide,  unaltcr'd  stare. 
As  if  such  man  had  not  been  there. 
Rough  words  he  spoke  in  unknown  tongue. 
But  still  I  jabber'd  and  I  sung. 
And  onward  pass'd,  resolved^to  spy 
The  mystery  out,  though  doom'd  to  die. 
The  warrior  smiled,  and  laid  him  down ; 

'  I  saunter'd,  sung,  and  wander'd  on. 

"At  length  an  armed  file  I  spied. 
Hid  in  the  heath  all  side  by  side  1 
I  made  no  motion  of  surprise, 
But  trudged,  and  sung,  in  idiot  wise; 
/  Then  stretch'd  me  down  amid  the  throng. 
And  puird  the  grass,  and  croon'd  my  song. 
They  seem'd  amused,  and  smiled  to  see 
My  deep,  unmoved  stupidity. 
My  ears  on  all  their  accents  hung. 
But  all  was  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

"I  next  went  to  a  rising  ground. 
Where  I  could  see  all  round  and  round. 
And  utter'd  such  a  horrid  yell, 
That  rocks  and  hills  rang  out  the  knell. 
But  never  since  I  view'd  the  day. 
Saw  I  such  vision  of  dismay ! 
Thousands  of  warriors,  grim  and  swarth, 
Upraised  their  heads  out  of  the  earth ; 
Then  softly,  like  a  fairy  scene. 
They  crept  int^  the  earth  again ; 
Each  brake  was  lined,  above  the  strand. 
With  warriors  of  a  foreign  land. 

"This  brought  me  many  an  angry  look. 
And  chastisement,  and  stem  rebuke; 
I  bore  them  all  full  patiently, 
\  And  'scaped  to  bring  the  word  to  thee. 
O'er  Morven  hills  I  ran  with  speed, 
I  swam  the  Coran  on  my  steed. 
And  I  have  ridden  the  Appin  o'er 
As  never  mortal  rode  before. 
This  is  my  tale,  I  vouch  it  true; 
Much  it  imports,  my  liege,  to  you ; 
The  foe  is  strong,  the  danger  nigh  : 
My  steed  I've  lost!  and  here  am  I." 

"If  that  be  truth,"  Queen  Hynde  replied, 
f  "  A  truth  in  nothing  falsified. 
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Of  thy  loBt  steed  hare  no  regud. 
For  ample  shall  be  thy  reward, 
In  gifted  lands  and  honours  high. 
For  thou  hast  acted  gallantly : 
If  false,  then  of  thyself  take  heed. 
The  highest  tree  shall  be  thy  meed. 
To  prove  thee  honest  as  thou  seem'st. 
Say  all  thou  saw'st,  and  all  thou  deem'st" 

'Tto  braved  the  Briton  on  the  field, 
*   I've  met  the  Roman  shield  to  shield ; 

Of  many  a  foe  I've  seen  the  fiice ; 

But  such  a  rough  and  warlike  race 
I    AS  they  who  lie  on  Morven's  shore. 

In  sooth,  I  ne'er  beheld  before. 

'*  If  there  are  nations  north  away. 
As  I  have  heard  old  minstrels  say. 
Who  live  by  land,  or  live  by  sea, 
As  suits  the  time  or  casualty; 
Who  o'er  the  wave,  on  summer  tide. 
Along  the  wastes  of  ocean  glide. 
Or  in  the  deep  indented  bay, 
Like  pellochs,  dive  to  pick  their  prey ; 
And  when  the  seasons  'gin  to  turn, 
Amid  the  forests  far  sojourn. 
Hunting  the  great  deer  to  and  fro, 
Or  burrowing,  'neath  eternal  snow, 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  ground. 
With  their  nnlovesome  mates  around 
Howling  the  songs  of  other  spheres. 
And  feasting  on  lank  wolves  and  bears— 
If  such  there  are,  a  countless  host 
Of  such  now  lies  on  Scotland's  coast : 
For  all  their  robes  are  from  the  wood. 
Or  seal-skin  of  the  northern  flood ; 
Their  beards  are  long,  their  arms  unclean. 
Their  food  the  hateful  haberdine. 

"  Further,  I  saw  that  to  the  sea 
Their  eyes  reverted  constantly; 
There  still  they  look'd,  as  if  aware 
That  all  their  hopes  were  anchored  there ; 
And  thence,  I  judge,  from  Barn's  shore, 
This  night  will  bring  as  many  more; 
And  that,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Their  fleet  may  ride  in  Creran  bay. 

"  Kay,  more,  I  dread  that  to  their  side 
Some  Scots  have  tum'd,  and  been  their  guide; 
,   For  not  in  all  our  western  bound 
Could  such  a  hmdlng-plaoe  be  found ; 
Such  solitude  in  bay  and  hill, 
So  deep,  so  lonely,  and  so  still. 

"  One  passenger,  while  I  was  there, 
Came  up  the  shore  with  lightsome  air; 
He  sung,  he  whistled,  and  he  ran ; 
I  deem'd  him  one  of  Moidart's  clan. 
But  as  he  pass'd,  with  luckless  eye, 
He  saw  the  beach  all  trodden  lie ; 
He  mark'd  the  footsteps  and  stood  still, 
Look'd  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  hill. 


Still  lingering  on  the  tainted  brink. 
As  if  he  wist  not  what  to  think. 

"  A  chief  arose  with  ill  intent 
Out  of  the  brake,  and  to  him  went ; 
And  with  one  stroke  and  little  din 
.  Clove  the  poor  traveller  to  the  chin, 
'  Then  hid  him  in  the  clustering  brake. 
Oh  how  my  heart  began  to  quake  J 
I  thought  of  death,  and  'gan  to  con 
The  prayer  that  would  be  soonest  done. 
I  'scaped  them  all  though  sore  beset; 
In  artifice  I  ne'er  was  beat. 
None  else  could  thus  have  caution'd  yon. 
Though  I,  who  should  not  say  it,  do." 

Oh  when  that  hind  aside  had  laid 
His  fool's  attire,  and  was  array *d 
In  belted  plaid  and  broad  claymore. 
And  robes  which  once  a  chieftain  wore ; 
r  And  came,  with  martial  cap  in  hand, 
Before  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
It  would  have  joy'd  your  heart  to*ve  seen 
His  face  of  wisdom  and  his  mien. 
And  aye  he  stretch'd  with  careful  fold 
His  philabeg  of  tassell'd  gold. 
And  tried  with  both  hands  to  sleek  down 
His  locks  all  weatherbeat  and  brown ; 
Then  quite  bewilder'd  every  sense, 
With  words  of  great  magnificence. 
The  motley  clown  I  do  not  blame. 
Few  are  his  paths  that  lead  to  fame; 
One  gain'd,  let  him  that  path  pursue. 
For  great  and  glorious  is  the  view. 

High  on  a  rock  the  palace  stood. 
Looking  afar  o'er  vale  and  flood. 
Amid  a  mighty  citadel, 
J  To  force  of  man  impregnable. 
Seven  towers  it  had  of  ample  space. 
Which  still  the  stranger  well  may  trace. 
Much  famed  in  legendary  lore, 
'Twas  Selma  in  the  days  of  yore; 
But  east  and  north  the  city  lay. 
On  ri4ge  and  vale,  from  bay  to  bay. 
And  many  a  stately  building  shone 
/  Within  the  ancient  Beregon ; 
And  many  a  fair  and  comely  breast 
Heaved  in  that  jewel  of  the  west ; 
While  round  it  difls  and  walls  arose 
Impassable  to  friends  and  foes. 

The  Caledonians  lay  at  ease, 
Beleaguer'd  by  their  hills  and  seas; 
They  knew  no  force  by  land  could  won 
Their  old  imperial  Beregon ; 
But  hostile  navies  were  their  dread. 
To  which  a  thousand  bays  were  spread. 
Round  every  peopled  vale  and  hill. 
Where  they  might  ravage  at  their  will; 
And  never  news  so  fraught  with  fear 
I      Had  met  the  Caledonian's  ear. 


\ 
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Benderiloch  and  Appin  men. 

From  Etiiye  bay  to  Cona  glen. 

Led  by  old  Connal  of  Liamore, 

Appeared  the  first  on  Creran  Bhore. 
C  Oillion  of  Lorn,  at  close  of  ere, 

Crosa'd  over  Connel's  boisterous  wave, 

With  seven  score  yeomen  in  his  train, 

Well  baited  on  the  battle-plain. 

All  these,  with  other  armed  men. 

Knight,  squire,  and  serf,  and  citizen, 

Assembled  were  at  evening  fall. 

Scarcely  a  thousand  men  in  all. 
r  But  where  the  watch  to  keep  o'er  night ; 

Or  where  the  danger  would  alight ; 

What  foe  was  nigh,  or  what  would  be. 

All  was  in  dim  uncertainty. 

On  every  height  and  headland  steep. 
Wardens  were  placed  the  watch  to  keep, 
By  shores  of  Appin  and  of  Lorn, 
With  pipe,  and  call,  and  bugle-horn. 
In  various  notes  to  give  alarms 
To  warriors  resting  on  their  arms. 

The  autumn  eve  dosed  on  the  hill  ; 
The  north  wss  breathing  brisk  and  chill ; 
The  stars  were  sprinkled  o'er  the  night. 
With  goggling  and  uncertain  light. 
As  if  eventful  watch  to  keep. 
Over  these  reavers  of  the  deep. 
What  with  the  roar  of  Connors  stream ; 
The  cormorant's  awakening  scream;  . 
The  constant  whistling  of  the  gale; 
The  dead-lights  glimmering  in  the  dale ; 
The  shadowy  mountains,  bored  and  riven, 
That  seem'd  to  gap  the  eastern  heaven; 
It  was  by  sages  truly  hight 
An  ominous  and  awful  night  I 

High  beat  the  heart  of  many  a  maid. 
And  many  an  ear  was  open  laid. 
Deep  listening,  with  suspended  breath, 
To  hear  the  signal  sound  of  death. 
Each  casual  clang,  and  breathing  boom. 
And  Toice  that  wandered  through  the  gloom. 
Sent  to  the  heart  a  thrilling  knell. 
And  when  the  morrow's  sentinel. 
The  cock,  his  midnight  'larom  crew, 
A  thousand  cheeks  were  changed  of  hue ; 
Ten  thousand  heads,  stunn'd  and  amazed. 
Were  from  green  moss  and  pillow  ratsed. 

The  midnight  came,  and  pass'd  away. 
And  silence  hung  o'er  keep  and  bay ; 
Save  that  three  watchers,  on  Loch-Linhe, 
Above  Olen  Hendal's  groves  of  pine — 
^Jnst  in  the  midnight's  deepest  reign. 
When  Orion  with  his  golden  chain 
Had  measured  from  the  moors  of  Tay 
To  keystone  of  the  Milky  Way,^ 

i  To  gallow.  In  old  EnglUh,  Is  to  cow^  terrify:  bat  in  Sootoh 
it  jfl  to  mate  a  lamd,  broken,  or  diteordaid  noite;  and  in  this 


I      Heard  a  soft  lay  of  sorrow  given. 

Somewhere  from  out  the  skirts  of  heaven, 
Much  like  the  funeral  song  of  pain 
Which  minstrel  pours  o'er  warrior  slain ; 
And  well  the  strains  to  sorrow  true, 
Of  Ossian's  airy  harp  they  knew. 
Which  his  rapt  spirit  from  the  sky. 
Gave  to  the  breeze  that  joumey'd  by ; 
As  well  they  knew  the  omen  drear 
Boded  of  danger,  death,  and  weir.         * 

The  first  watch  of  the  morning  past, 
Dark  was  the  shade  o'er  nature  cast; 
And  o'er  the  eyes  that  watch  had  kept, 
The  short  and  dreamy  slumber  crept; 
When  all  at  once,  from  sentinel, 
Burst  on  the  air  the  bugle's  swell : 
And  never  did  note  from  bugle  blown 
Congeal  so  many  hearts  to  stone ! 

If  thou  did'st  e'er  the  affliction  bear 
Of  having  all  thou  valued'st  here 
Placed  in  a  frail  and  feeble  bark. 
Exposed  upon  the  ocean  dark. 
And  when  thy  spirit  yeam'd  the  most. 
The  word  arrived  that  all  was  lost; 
Then  may'st  thou  guess  the  pains  that  stole 
Cold  on  the  Caledonian's  souL 

Unto  the  first  alarm  that  broke. 
No  answer  came,  save  from  the  rock, 
For  all  sat  Ust'ning  in  suspense. 
And  doubting  every  mortal  sense; 
But  soon  repeated  was  the  roar,  i 

Longer  and  louder  than  before. 

Then  one  o'erwhelming  flood  of  sound 
Burst  over  Scotland  round  and  round; 
Away,  away,  by  mountain  hoar. 
By  moated  peel,  by  isle,  and  shore. 
Far  eastward  to  the  break  of  mom. 
And  o'er  the  thousand  glens  of  Lorn : 
Slow  down  the  links  of  Spey  it  flew. 
On  Lomond  waked  the  slumbering  mew. 
Till  down  Cantire,  with  rolling  sweep. 
It  died  along  the  southern  deep. 

The  matron  said  her  holiest  prayer; 
The  household  dog  rose  from  his  lair. 
Turned  up  his  snout,  and  howl'd  amain; 
The  fox  and  eagle  join'd  the  strain; 
The  capercailzie  scom'd  to  flee. 
But  gallow'd'  on  the  forest  tree ; 
The  hill-wolf  tum'd  him  to  the  wind. 
And  lick'd  his  bloody  flew,  and  whined. 
How  shook  the  foemen  at  the  noise ! 
They  deem'd  it  was  the  land  of  voice. 

By  every  mountain,  lake,  and  glen, 
By  forest,  frith,  and  shaking  fen, 

sense  it  is  nlways  osed  here.     OaUow  and  goUow  are  qrnony- 
moos,  and  peculiar  to  Tarioiia  districts. 
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Came  rows  of  men  in  arms  bedight, 
r   Panting  and  hurrying  through  the  night 
And  aye  aa  from  the  mountain's  head. 
Beside  the  bealfire  blazing  red, 
The  watcher's  warning  note  was  blown, 
Faster  they  strode,  and  posted  on. 
Yet  all  those  lines  afar  and  near 
Straight  inward  to  one  goal  did  steer. 
As  to  the  lake  the  streamlets  run. 
Or  rays  point  to  the  morning  sun ; 
Or  like  the  lines  of  silver}'  foam 
Around  the  ocean's  awful  tomb. 
Where  grim  Lofodden's  thirsty  cave 
Swallows  adown  the  living  wave ; 
Around,  around  the  whirlpool's  brink, 
To  that  they  point,  and  run,  and  sink. 
So  pour'd  the  warriors  of  the  land, 
I   Around  their  queen  and  throne  to  stand ; 
Too  late  they  came !  ere  rose  the  sun. 
The  bloody  fight  was  lost  and  won. 

Where  sounded  first  the  watcher's  horn, 
Rush'd  to  the  shore  the  men  of  Lorn : 
And  saw,  as  to  the  strand  they  pressed. 
Upon  the  ocean's  groaning  breast. 
As  if  the  forest  of  Lismore 
Came  struggling  on  to  Appin's  shore. 
I  So  far  that  moving  wood  was  spread. 
The  Sound  so  wholly  covered. 
That  all  along  its  level  sheen 
No  image  of  a  star  was  seen : 
Such  fleet  no  Scot  had  ever  hail'd. 
Nor  e*er  on  Albyn's  seas  had  sail'd. 

Onward  it  came  like  moving  wood, 
Loaded  and  lipping  with  the  flood. 
Till  every  keel  refused  the  oar. 
And,  stranded,  lean'd  on  Appin  shore : 
Each  warrior  there  had  pledged  his  faith. 
To  win  a  home  for  life  or  death. 

The  barks  were  moor'd  all  side  by  side. 
Then  plunged  the  warriors  in  the  tide; — 
''  Now  I"  cried  old  Connal,  in  a  tone 
\  Of  ecstasy—  *  *  on  warriors,  on ! " — 

And  as  the  hail-cloud  hanging  swarth 
Bursts  with  the  thunder  on  the  earth. 
So  rush'd  on  death  our  warriors  brave, 
With  shout  that  deaden'd  every  wave. 
The  plunge  of  horses  and  the  neigh. 
The  broken  and  uncertain  bay 
Where  floundering  warriors  fought  and  fell; 
The  utter  darkness,  and  the  knell 
Of  battle  still  that  louder  grew, 
The  flashes  from  the  swords  that  flew, 
Form'd  altogether  such  a  scene 
As  warriors  scarce  shall  view  again! 

In  sooth,  when  first  these  warriors  met. 
When  every  sword  to  sword  was  set, 
You  would  have  ween'd  some  meteor's  ray. 
Or  curve  of  flame,  hung  o'er  the  bay; 


So  flew  the  fire  from  weapons  keen. 
While  all  was  noise  and  rage  between. 
But  nothing  save  that  fire  was  seen. 

f       Where  Lorn  with  his  brave  horsemen  came, 
The  coast  was  firm,  the  beach  the  same; 
But  where  the  galleys  lay,  they  knew 
Abrupt  and  deep  at  once  it  grew. 
Into  the  wave  they  rode  amain. 
The  foe  withstood  them,  but  in  rain; 
They  drove  them  backward  in  the  strife. 
To  plunge  amid  their  ships  for  life. 
But  too  intrepid  in  their  wrath, 

'   And  too  intent  on  foemen's  death, 
Over  the  beach,  into  the  deep, 

^  They  rush'd  like  flock  of  weetless  sheep. 
That  headlong  plunge,  with  flurried  mind. 
While  dogs  and  shepherds  whoop  behind ; 
Or  like  the  cumbrous  herd  that  goesi, 
Of  panting,  thirsting  buffaloes, 
From  deep  Missouri's  wave  to  drink, 
Fast  press  they  to  the  stayless  brink. 
Pushing  the  foremost  from  the  shore. 
Till  thousands  sink  to  rise  no  more : 
So  plunged  our  yeomen  over  head. 
Till  scarce  a  remnant  turned  and  fled. 
While  rocked  the  galleys  to  and  fro, 

^  With  struggling,  parting  life  below. 

TMs  fault  the  Muse  may  scarce  define, 
A  breach  was  made  in  Scotia's  line ; 
The  foe  in  thousands  gain'd  the  strand. 
And  stretch'd  in  files  to  either  hand. 
So  that  the  footmen  were  beset. 
Who  still  the  foe  had  backward  beat ; 
For  when  they  first  met  in  the  sea, 
They  scarcely  fought  unto  the  knee : 
Now,  all  the  waving  crescent  line, 
Toll'd  to  the  breasts  in  smoking  brine. 
Which  round  them  thick  and  clammy  grew, 
A  waveless  tide  of  crimson  hue; 
But  still  they  fought,  though  ooilM  in  gore, 
With  foes  behind  and  foes  before. 
No  son  of  Albyn  held  at  ought 
His  life,  or  harbour'd  once  a  thought 
That  on  his  coast  might  step  a  foe. 
Who  first  not  o'er  his  breast  should  ga 

Their  peril  shrouded  from  their  view 
Amid  the  morning's  murky  hue. 
Each  warrior  fought  for  country's  sake. 
As  if  his  all  had  been  at  stake; 
As  if  the  safety  of  the  land 
Lay  in  the  force  of  his  right  hand. 
No  groan  of  hero's  death  could  tell, 
As  'mid  the  thickening  wave  he  fell ; 
Warriors  on  shivering  warriors  stood. 
Choked  in  that  tide  of  briny  blood. 

Oh,  when  the  sun  through  morning 
Look'd  over  Cana's  clifia  sublime^ 
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Never  on  Appin*8  shore  was  spread 
t^  Such  piles  of  blench'd  and  mangled  dead! 
The  tide,  receding,  left  a  stain 
Of  crimson  ever  to  remain, 
(For  since  that  day  no  tempest's  shock 
Can  bleach  the  colour  from  the  rock), 
And  left,  in  woeful  guise  the  while. 
Troops  of  pale  warriors,  rank  and  file, 
Stretch'd  on  the  strand,  in  lines  uneven, 
With  their  cold  eye-balls  fixed  on  heaven ; 
Their  bodies  swathed  in  bloody  foam, 
Their  heads  turned  to  their  native  home. 

And  every  corse  of  Albyn's  race. 
Had  marks  of  gloom  in  his  dead  face. 
As  still  for  life  and  force  he  gasp'd. 
And  still  for  fight  his  sword  was  grasp'd. 
Each  visage  seemed  to  interchange 
With  others*  grin  of  stem  revenge; 
But  nigher  view'd,  it  wore  an  air 
Of  gloom,  of  sorrow,  and  despair; 
As  the  last  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Had  been  a  pang  of  grief  to  part 
From  Caledon  when  needed  most. 
And  that  his  powerful  aid  was  lost 

Columba,  with  his  sovereign  fair, 
f  Had  spent  the  latter  hours  in  prayer, 
£*er  since  the  time  the  bugle  rung. 
And  many  a  holy  hymn  they  sung. 
They  never  knew  tiU  break  of  day, 
.   That  Scotia's  host  had  waned  away ; 
They  knew  of  battle  on  the  coast. 
But  little  ween'd  that  all  was  lost 
And  when  the  morning's  purple  beam 
On  Beregon  began  to  gleam, 
Oh,  what  a  scene  for  sovereign's  eye 
Was  open'd  slow  and  gradually! 
The  bay  all  fringed  with  glistening  gore ; 
The  human  wreck  along  the  shore; 
A  thousand  masts  from  bark  and  barge. 
Pointing  to  the  horizon's  verge; 
For  all  around  the  Keila  bay 
The  fleet  was  moor'd,  and  leaning  lay ; 
And  dreadful  hosts  of  warriors  grim 
The  plains  beyond  the  gate  bedim ; 
Y  All  crowding,  gathering,  bearing  on 
To  hapless,  hopeless  Beregon. 

Old  Connal  Bawn  and  wounded  Lorn, 
.With  handful  of  brave  men  outworn. 
Borne,  inch  by  inch,  back  from  the  strand. 
Now  took  their  last  and  latest  stand 
Within  the  porch,  with  full  intent 
To  fall,  or  entrance  there  prevent 

Too  plain  it  was  that  all  was  lost ; 
Bat  what  astounded  Hynde  the  most. 
Was  the  broad  banner  of  the  foe 
High  streaming  on  the  morning's  brow ; 
I  For  on  it  flash'd,  in  dreadful  wise, 
A  sable  bull  of  monstrous  size; 


His  horns,  his  colour,  and  his  frame. 
His  furious  mood,  the  very  same 
As  that,  remember'd  still  with  awe. 
Which  in  her  hideous  dream  she  saw. 
That  vision's  close  when  she  thought  on,  ^ 
Her  heart  grew  cold,  and  tum'd  to  stone! 

She  saw  a  foresight  had  been  given 
To  her  of  future  things  by  Heaven; 
But  yet  so  shadowy  and  so  dim. 
On  reason's  surf  it  seem'd  to  swim. 
And  all  the  struggling  of  the  mind 
Its  form  and  substance  could  not  find. 
But  plain  it  was  to  ^very  sense, 
That  some  sublime  intelligence. 
Beyond  the  power  of  mind  to  scan, 
Existed  between  Qod  and  man. 

Distemper'd  thoughts  her  bosom  stirr'd, 
Her  father's  words  again  recurr'd : 
And  ah!  the  thought  that  there  could  be 
A  thing  of  immortality — 
A  spirit  that  had  pass'd  away. 
Of  one  in  dust  and  death  that  lay — 
Still  by  her  side,  to  smile,  or  frown, 
Converse,  and  mingle  with  her  own, 
Was  one  so  deeply  ponder'd  on 
That  reason  waver'd  on  her  throne. 

Message  on  message  posting  came. 
Which  so  perplex'd  the  youthful  dame,  ^ 
That  all  her  mind's  exertion  fled, 
A  stupor  on  her  brain  was  shed. 
Her  royal  city  of  command. 
The  great  emporium  of  the  land. 
She  saw  exposed  to  foemen's  ire. 
To  sword,  to  ravage,  and  to  fire. 
Her  nobles  gone  to  fetch  supply; 
One  leader  wounded  mortally; 
The  other  brave,  but  hard  beset;   y 
Herself,  with  holy  anchoret, 
Surrounded  by  a  ruthless  foe; — 
Alas !  what  could  the  virgin  dol 
No  human  stay  or  succour  near. 
She  look'd  to  heaven,  and  dropt  a  tear. 

"My  honour'd  liege,"  Columba  said, 
"  Suffer  your  servant,  thus  array'd, 
Forth  to  the  foe  in  peace  to  fare,  ^ 

And  learn  from  whence  and  who  they  are ; 
Their  purpose,  and  their  dire  intent, 
And  why  on  war  with  maiden  bent 
We  haply  thus  may  stay  the  war. 
Till  Lennox  come,  and  rapid  Mar :  ^ 

I'll  wend  unaided  and  alone. 
For  every  tongue  to  me  is  known." — 
The  queen  approved  the  wise  appeal, 
And  lauded  high  his  honest  zeaL 

Forth  stepp'd  the  sire  the  hosts  between. 
Bearing  a  bough  of  holly  green; 
The  marshall'd  foe  his  journey  sped,         \ 
And  to  their  king  the  seer  was  led. 
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A  prince  he  Mem'd  of  coung«  high. 

If  not,  to  me  it  aeema  a>  nought. 

,  Of  mighty  frame  knd  lion  eye, 

I'll  Uke  her,  and  her  land  U>  boot. 

With  aomething  generooi  in  hii  r>«e. 

I  and  my  warriors  value  leei 

,  Your  forces  than  one  bitter  mes; 

llix'd  with  ft  stem  and  juloni  put. 

rU  cmah  them  like  a  moth,  and  most 

Th'  eSect  of  caution,  not  of  heart; 

Lay  ancient  Beregon  in  dust ; 

' 

And  by  him  itood  a  priaM  mott  fair, 

Hy  aoldiera'  prey  it  needi  muat  be. 

'  Haco,  hi!  diter-a  ion  and  heir. 

Though  I  re^^  it  grieTooaly. 

Before  the  king  ColumU  atood, 

"  Oo,  tell  yoar  qneen  I  proffer  her 

Nor  bowed  he  head  nor  lifted  hood ; 

My  hand,  my  love,  my  crown  U>  wear; 

t  Erect  he  stood  with  tranquil  grace. 

1   And  would  ahe  aare  her  land  from  acathe. 

Looking  the  monarch  in  the  faee. 

Her  warriors  and  her  chieb  from  death. 

Loth  to  anle,  if  it  might  be. 

Her  maida  from  brunt  of  mde  deaue. 

One  jot  of  ScoUand-s  dignity; 

Her  capital  irom  award  and  fire. 

And  stiU  more  loth  to  bring  the  blame 

Let  her  be  aure  her  choice  to  make 

or  Clinging  on  the  Cbriatian  name : 

Of  that  perforce  ahe  needs  most  take. 

Serene  he  atood.  like  one  prepared 

Eric  of  Norway  is  not  wont 

To  answer,  rather  than  be  heard. 

or  deeds  he  cannot  do  to  rannL" 

One  iorly  glanoe  the  mooMch  threw. 

"FoTMoth.  King  Eric.  I  most  say. 

But  momently  that  glance  withdrew. 

,    Such  wooer  comea  not  erery  day, 

For  well  his  eye  had  leam'd  to  tiaee 

So  frank  to  ask,  and  frw  to  give. 

The  human  «od1  from  boman  faoe. 

So  downright,  and  ao  pootiTe; 

Bnt  iuch  a  face,  and  inch  an  eye. 

Of  tranquil  equanimity. 

Within  the  bounds  of  Caledon. 

He  had  not  Tiew'd  in  all  h^  reign 

How  it  may  end  I  Uttle  wot. 

O'er  Scania'i  atormy,  wild  domain, 

Bat  the  b<^ning  has  been  hot ; 

And  hence  I  pray  that  Ood  may  keep 

'    Of  Odina  nieful  worBhippers. 

Such  northern  wooen  north  the  deep. 

"  Who  art  thou  that,  in  anch  array, 

"  Howeyer,  I  shall  well  agree, 

With  cowled  head  and  frock  ot  gray, 

I  not  dislike  your  policy ; 

For  ahould  your  high  dedgns  snceeed. 

The  hoe  of  eoTcreign  majesty ) " 

The  holy  faith  it  needs  must  qtread. 

"  I  will  not,  king,  to  whom  I  came. 

What  rank  he  cl^m'd,  or  what  hia  name. 

And  menenger  of  Hearen  beaide. 

Elae  I  hMl  render'd  honoura  due. 

1  may  not,  and  I  will  not,  ceaae 

For  to  th'  award!  of  Hearai  I  bow; 

To  cultivate  eternal  peace. 

And  well  1  know,  the  mighty  hand. 

But  ahould-aa  'tis  my  ftrm  belief. 

That  mlea  the  ocean  and  the  land. 

Her  troth  be  pledged  to  Scottish  diieT, 

O'er  mankind  hii  peculiar  care. 

What  then  remaiaa1~She  can't  revidre; 

Plaeea  the  wrereign  power*  that  ue; 

If  auoh  thou  art.  I'll  hononia  pay ; 

"  Let  anna  dedde  the  right,"  said  he ; 

But  Grat  thy  name  and  lineage  say. 
That  thoa  thou  comert  in  atmour  abeen. 

-The  aword  be  judge 'twiit  him  and  me."— 
'   This  said  he  in  ao  slem  a  tone, 

Againit  a  young  and  virgin  queen." 

The  t^nt  atood  mute,  reply  waa  none. 

"  Ah  Buita  you,  fHend  or  foe  I  am, 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,"  the  king  rqoin'd. 

y     Eric  of  Norway  ia  my  name : 

"  Aa  vicar  of  the  royal  Hynde, 

Hy  lineage  ii  supreme  and  high. 

1  thee  respect,  and  make  ai^ieal 

Of  Odin-i  race  that  mlea  the  aky ; 

If  I  not  Mr  and  frankly  deal. 

All  SomdinaTia  owaa  my  reign. 

My  Boverdgnty  I  Uy  amde. 

'  From  Finmark  to  the  northern  main. 

Piom  suliieet  wight  to  win  my  bride; 

My  errand  ii,  1  frankly  own. 

If  vanqnish'd  I  request  no  mote. 

To  win  your  queen,  and  wear  your  crutu; 

'   lyield  hertotheconquerer; 

'  That  all  the  northern  worid  may  be 

Better  one  man  than  thouaands  die : 

One  huge,  resiBtless  monarehy. 

Thou  hast  my  anawer.  homewaid  hie. 

If  young  Queen  Hynde,  of  fair  renown. 

If  not  era  noon  aaaent  tetnma. 

Will  yield  to  me  herwlf  and  crown. 

You  yield  perforce,  yonr  dty  burna; 

'.    OarflagofwaraballBoonbefurrd: 

I'll  leave  nor  pile  nor  sunding  stone 

I'll  make  her  miatren  of  the  world : 

21 
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Most  gallant  soTereign,  I  implore 
One  other  word  and  then  no  more : 
What  if  my  queen  have  pledged  her  troth. 
By  poyal  word  or  solemn  oath, 
(   To  sundry  chiefs,  in  their  degrees 
Bound  to  particular  services; 
And  he  that  most  avails  the  land, 
To  share  her  throne,  and  win  her  hand  ?~ 
I  pledge  no  word  that  this  I  know. 
But,  sooth,  I  deem  and  judge  it  so." 

"  Then  bring  them  all,"  King  Eric  cried- 
^   "  Bring  one,  bring  two  upon  your  side; 
Princes  or  peasants  let  them  be — 
Bring  ten — it  is  the  same  to  me ! 
Men  to  your  men  I  will  produce, 
If  Hynde  from  *mong  the  victors  choose." 

"  In  thee.  King  Eric,  I  perceiye 
A  noble  foe  or  friend  we  have : 
I  Forthwith  before  my  queen  I'll  lay 
Your  gallant  suit,  for  yea  or  nay." 

Much  was  the  stir  when  this  was  known 
In  palace  of  old  Beregon. 
Sore  they  demurred,  yet  it  did  seem 
A  respite  In  a  great  extreme — 
A  respite  from  a  deadening  blow 
By  an  o*erpowering  reckless  foe. 
Proud  Gaul  of  Roes,  and  lordly  Mar, 

.  And  Donald  Gorm,  were  distant  far; 
For  Sutherland  they  look'd  in  vain 
From  veiges  of  the  northern  main  ; 
Lochom  was  nigh,  and  Allan  Banc, 
Lochaber^s  fair  and  goodly  thane, 
Bot  all  uncertain  was  their  power : 
Aigylc  was  look'd  for  every  hour. 
And  when  he  came  to  aid  the  war. 
They  knew  that  neither  he,  nor  Mar, 
Kor  any  Scottish  chief,  would  bear 

(  King  Eric's  brag  in  deeds  of  weir. 
They  ween'd  that  warriors  there  were  none 
Coald  match  the  chiefs  of  Caledon ; 
Yet  such  a  stake  as  queen  and  crown 
On  such  a  die  was  never  known. 

While  thus  they  sat  in  counsel  slow. 
And  wist  not  how  or  what  to  do — 
While  fears  were  high  and  feelings  strong, 
While  words  were  few  and  pauses  long — 
Queen  Hynde,  from  off  her  royal  seat, 
^  Thus  spoke  in  words  and  mood  elate  :— 

"  My  ancient  friends,  full  well  I  see 
Your  kind  concern  and  fears  for  me ; 
Ko  more  your  risk,  no  more  your  stake. 
Than  Albyn  chooses  that  to  make. 
I'm  a  mere  woman — and  my  crown, 
With  your  support,  is  great,  I  own; 
Without  it,  'tis  but  sordid  dust — 
Let  Eric  take  us,  if  he  must ! 
\Though  both  are  won,  and  I  oonstrain'd. 
The  soul  of  Albyn  is  not  chain'd; 


By  hard  constraint  whatever  I  do. 
Be  to  your  independence  true. 

"  I'm  great  or  small  at  your  behest — 
A  queen,  a  trifle,  or  a  jest; 
I  rule  because  you  will  it  so. 
No  more  can  mighty  Eric  do. 
I  take  his  offer— three  to  three 
His  claim  shall  straight  decided  be; 
i  From  out  the  number  that  subdues. 
My  husband  and  my  lord  I  choose. 

"  Were  there  a  dread — as  there  is  none- 
That  chosen  chiefs  of  Caledon 
Can  e'er  to  barbarous  foemen  yield. 
Or  fainting  quit  the  combat  field. 
Then  let  King  Eric  take  his  all— 
(  His  queen  and  kingdom  nominal ! 

"Whereas,  should  we  this  pause  for^;o. 
And  baulk  a  proud  and  powerful  foe, 
Our  wealth  and  crown  ere  falls  the  night 
Must  yield  to  his  resistless  might 
I  take  his  offer  without  dread; 
Be  this  proviso  only  made. 
That,  as  a  queen  and  crown  may  go 
From  nation  by  a  single  blow. 
Whoever  wins,  on  yoWer  plain' 
In  seven  days  thence  shall  fight  again : 
That  day  shall  all  decisive  be — 
The  victor's  gain,  my  crown  and  me. 
But  in  the  interim,  I  shall  claim. 
In  whose  soever  power  I  am. 
Such  honours,  deference,  and  esteem, 
I   As  may  a  virgin  queen  beseem." 

Consent  was  full,  applause  was  high. 
For  why,  no  better  meed  was  nigh. 
Columba  and  old  Connal  went 

*  Forth  to  King  Eric's  royal  tent,  ■ 
Which  now  a  wonder  rose  to  view, 
Spangled  with  furs  of  every  hue. 
The  clause  was  joyfully  approved, 

I  For  Eric  blood  and  battery  loved. 
The  day  was  set,  the  hour,  the  field. 
The  brief  ag^ement  sign'd  and  seal'd. 
And  all  the  Norse  to  music's  tone 
Enter'd  the  gates  of  Beregon. 

*  Friendly  they  were,  and  madly  gay. 
And,  sooth,  such  revel  and  deray. 
Such  wassailing  and  noiance  vast, 
Had  not  been  seen  for  ages  past. 
The  maids  of  Beregon  were  pleased, 

For  they  were  flatter'd,  woo'd,  and  teazed ; 
And  well  'tis  known  that  woman's  mind 
Is  still  to  noise  and  stir  inclined ; 
She  would  be  mark'd,  and  woo'd  withal. 
Rather  to  ill  than  not  at  all. 

Ah !  loveliest  of  the  lovely  throng ! 
Why  darts  that  frown  my  page  along  ? 
If  I  from  courtesy  have  swerved, 
I  may  be  blamed,  and  may  deserve't ; 
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I  oft  hare  been,  and  oft  will  be — 

Ere  thou  wast  bom :  though  thine  the  ill. 

It  may  not,  shall  not,  be  by  thee. 

What  is  our  lot  we  must  fulfil ! 

Why  should  I  tell  of  that  I  rue. 

Nay,  rather  than  to  thousands  yield. 

Or  sing,  deluded  flowers,  of  you  ? 

Or  fly  defeated  from  the  field. 

Of  seven  fair  sisters  in  a  bower. 

I'll  quit  this  jointered  age  and  thee — 

Each  lovelier  than  the  opening  flower; 

This  age  of  bond  and  bankruptcy — 

Chaste  as  the  snow  of  winter  storms. 

With  all  its  sordid  thirst  of  gold. 

Or  stream  that  bathed  their  lovely  forms; 

And  conjure  up  the  times  of  old ;                              j 

And  they  were  pure  as  they  were  fair — 

Raising  from  ancient  days  a  queen,                           | 

So  deem'd  we  all — ^and  so  they  were. 

And  maids  that  were,  or  might  have  been. 

The  spoilers  came— their  toils  were  few  1 

That  I  may  mould  them  as  I  will, 

How  can  I  sing  of  that  I  rue  1 

And  love  thee,  froward  trifler,  still.                         i 

Oh,  I  have  thought,  and  thought  again, 

Only — though  light  I  hold  thy  jeer- 
None  of  thy  pruding  let  me  hear  ! 

And  still  the  memory  gives  me  pain ! 
Nor  can  I  deem  that  beauty's  glow. 

I  know  thee  well — too  well  to  feign. 
And  have  my  way,  as  thou  hast  thine. 

The  liquid  eye,  and  radiant  brow. 

If  bards  and  maids  must  disasnree. 

The  smile  that,  like  the  morning  dew. 

Woe  to  the  fair ! — and  woe  to  me ! 

Sheds  gladness  on  the  gazer's  view — 

The  graceful  form,  the  gliding  tread, 

I've  sung  of  wake  and  roundelay. 

Too  light  to  bruise  the  daisy's  head — 

In  beauteous  Mary's  early  day ; 

The  downy  locks,  with  roses  twined. 

Of  charms  that  could  all  hearts  command ; 

Or  wanton  waving  in  the  wind — 

Of  maiden  borne  to  fairy  land; 

The  mantling  blush  so  sweetly  spread. 

Of  worlds  of  love  and  virgins  bright; 

Changing  the  pale  rose  to  the  red — 

Of  pilgrims  to  the  hind  of  light 

All  but  a  gloss  in  kindness  given 

And  I  have  sung  to  those  who  know 

To  woman's  youth  by  pitying  Heaven 

Of  maiden's  guilt  and  failings  too; 

For  glories  lost  by  primal  sin. 

And  all  in  love  to  paint  to  thee 

To  veil  unsanctitude  within  1 

The  charms  of  perfect  purity. 

0  that  such  thoughts  I  could  consign 

Now  I've  call'd  forth  a  patriot  queen 

To  darkness  distant  and  condign ! 

Of  generous  soul  and  courtly  mien; 

If  broods  the  soul  on  such  alloy, 

And  I've  upraised  a  wayward  elf 

Then  where  is  mii^e  and  nature's  joy? 

With  faults  and  foibles  like  thyself; 

Still  let  me  love  thee  as  thou  art. 

And  these  as  women  thou  shalt  see, 

Though  passions  rankle  at  thy  heart; 

More  as  they  are  than  they  should  be. 

Though  chroniclers  point  thee  for  ill. 

Then  wrangle  not  with  one  whose  skill 

I'll  ween  thee,  pure  and  gentle  stilL 

Is  short  and  laggard  to  his  will; 

I'll  say,  when  thousand  faults  combine^ 

Who  yet  can  hope,  and  brow  the  heaven. 

My  sex  has  dross  as  well  as  thine; 

Of  God  and  man  to  be  foigiven 

And  in  my  last  and  utmost  need. 

For  every  strain  he  dared  essay. 

ril  fly  to  Calvin's  sweeping  creed. 

For  every  line  of  every  lay. 

And  say  of  crimes  of  deepest  hue. 

That  would  to  purity  impart 

They  were  predestined  thee  to  do 

One  stain,  or  wound  the  virtuous  hearL 

PART  ' 

rHIRD. 

Whoe'er  in  future  time  shall  stray 

I  pledge  my  word,  whether  thou  lovest 

O'er  these  wild  valleys  west  away. 

The  poet's  tale,  or  disapprovest. 

Where  first,  by  many  a  trackless  strand. 

So  short,  so  easy  is  the  way. 

'  The  Caledonian  held  command; 

The  scene  shall  well  thy  pains  repay. 

Where  ancient  Lorn,  from  northern  shores 

There  shalt  thou  view,  on  rock  sublime. 

Of  Clyde  to  where  Glen-Connel  roars, 

The  ruins  gray  of  early  time. 

^  Presents  in  frowning  majesty 

Where  frowning  o'er  the  foamy  flood. 

Her  thousand  headlands  to  the  sea : 

\  The  mighty  halls  of  Selma  stood; 

Oh,  traveller !  whomsoe'er  thou  art. 

And  mark  a  valley  stretching  wide, 

Turn  not  aside,  with  timid  heart. 

Inwaird  by  cliffs  on  either  side. 

At  Connel's  tide,  but  journey  on 

By  curving  shore,  where  billows  broke. 

\     To  the  old  site  of  Bcregon; 

2C 

And  triple  wall  from  rock  to  rock: 
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Low  in  that  strait,  from  bay  to  bay, 
/The  ancient  Ber^onium^  lay. 

Old  Bercgon !  what  seal  so  tame 
Of  Seot  that  warms  not  at  thy  name  ? 
Or  where  the  bard,  of  northern  clime, 
That  lores  not  songs  of  Selma's  time  1 
Yes,  while  so  many  l^ends  tell. 
Of  deeds  and  woes  that  there  befell. 
These  rains  shall  be  dear  to  fame. 
And  brook  the  loved,  the  sacred  name. 

Kay,  look  around,  on  green-sea  ware. 
On  cliff,  and  shelve,  which  breakers  lave : 
On  stately  towers  and  ruins  gray. 
On  moat,  on  island,  glen,  and  bay ; 
On  cataract  and  shaggy  mound. 
On  mighty  mountains  far  around 
Jura's  &ir  boBom,  form'd  and  full ; 
The  dark  and  shapeless  groups  of  Hull; 
Othezs  fisr  north,  in  haze  that  sink, 
Proud  Nevis,  on  Lochaber's  brink, 
And  bine  Cmachan,  bold  and  riven, 
In  everlasting  coil  with  heaven : — 
View  all  the  scene,  and  view  it  well, 
CoDsult  thy  memory,  and  tell 
If  on  the  earth  exists  the  same, 
Or  one  so  well  deserves  the  name.' 

Thou  still  may'st  see,  on  looking  round. 
That,  saving  from  the  northern  bound. 
Where  stretch'd  the  suburbs  to  the  muir, 
The  city  stood  from  foes  secnro. 
North  on  Bomean  height  was  placed 
King  Eric's  camp,  o'er  heathery  waste; 
And  on  Barvulen  ridge  behind, 
Rock'd  his  pavilion  to  the  wind. 
Where  royal  banners,  floating  high 
like  meteors,  stream'd  along  the  sky. 

Within  the  palace  he  had  been. 
And  converse  held  with  Scotland's  queen; 


'  A  odebratad  ancient  city,  the  first  capital  and  emporinm 
of  the  Scots  in  Albion.  Ito  castle,  according  to  Boethius  and 
HurisoD's  CkroaoloffU,  was  founded  by  King  Fergua,  so  early 
m327  years  before  the  birth  of  oar  Saviour,  and  420  years  after 
.  the  bailding  of  Rome.  Around  that  castle  (the  Selma  of 
I  teiaa)  the  dty  bad  continued  to  extend  for  the  space  of 
■ereial  oentaries,  until  at  length  the  marble  chair  and  the 
■at  of  goremment  'were  removed  to  Dunstaffnage,  ou  the 
•OQthem  side  of  the  bay.  The  site  of  Beregonium  is  in  that 
.district  of  ancient  Liom  now  called  Ardchattan,  although 
'  Boethiua  includes  it  in  the  bounds  of  Loch-Quhaber.  Tlie 
CMtb,  iStQated  on  the  top  of  a  huge  insular  rock,  near  to  the 
Ittadof  a  fine  bay,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain,  must,  at 
^t  period,  have  been  rendered  impregnable,  without  any 
ptaX  effort  in  fortification.  It  is  altogether  a  singular  and 
ntouatic  scene;  and,  being  situated  on  the  new  road  Aroni 
IWmsUie  to  Fort-William,  by  Connel  Ferry  and  Appm,  it  is 
v«U  vorthj  the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  indeed  of  every 
^wxttt  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  That  this 
^1  with  its  towers  and  palaces,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ftom 
bcavsQ,  tradition,  song,  and  history  all  agree ;  and  if  ever 
<n^  testimony  fh>m  an  age  so  distant  was  borne  out  by  posl- 
tiTf  and  nndeniable  proofs,  it  is  iu  this  case,  so  much  out  of  the 
omttt  of  nature  and  providence.    All  that  remains  of  this 
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And  the  north  tower,  of  strong  defence, 
Was  given  him  for  his  residence. 
I  Thero  over-night  he  would  not  stay. 
But  there  he  sojoum'd  day  by  day ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  as  well  he  might, 
King  Eric  was  in  woeful  plight ; 
For  ne'er  was  heart  of  rosy  maid. 
Nor  amorous  youth,  nor  dotard,  laid 
So  wholly  under  love's  arrest, 
As  was  King  Eric's  noble  breast. 


Queen  Hynde  was  his  perpetual  theme, 
His  hourly  thought,  his  nightly  dream ; 
I  And  no  discourse  could  chance  to  be 
Of  war,  or  peace,  or  policy. 
In  which,  with  fondness  archly  seen. 
He  introduced  not  Albyn's  queen. 
It  was  a  theme  beloved  so  well. 
He  long'd  and  loved  on  it  to  dwell. 

She  met  him,  but  his  presence  thence 
She  shunn'd,  as  not  to  give  offence ; 
I  She  had  no  thought,  no  pride,  no  aim, 
But  what  her  country's  rights  became; 
And  in  the  converse  them  between, 
Such  majesty  was  in  her  mien. 
Such  dignity  with  sweetness  miz'd. 
The  soul  of  Eric  was  transfix'd : 
From  former,  ruder  joys  estranged, 
His  very  nature  seem'd  exchanged. 
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The  comeliest  youth  of  northern  name, 
Prince  Haco,  mark'd  the  growing  flame, 
And  wild  impatience  fired  his  mind, 
To  see  that  fair,  that  wondrous  Hynde, 
That  thus  could  raise  in  warrior's  core, 
FeelingSw  unknown,  nnfelt  before. 
Oft  watch'd  he  round  the  tower  alone, 
But  word  or  intereourse  was  none. 
Till,  feigning  tale-of  import  high, 
t  He  gain'd  admittance  artfully. 


mighty  citadel,  with  its  seven  towers,  is  one  solid  mass  of 
pumice,  burned  and  soldered  together  in  an  impervious  heap, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  rock  on  which  it  is  situated.  The 
onter  wall,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the  towers,  may  still  be 
traced,  but  all  are  melted  down  to  trivial  and  irregular  circles 
of  this  incnisted  lava.  And  as  there  csii  be  little  doubt  re- 
siiectiug  the  existence  of  this  renowned  castle  and  city,  so  it 
is  manifest,  to  me  at  least,  that  no  human  operation  co\Ud 
ever  have  eflTected  so  mighty  and  universal  a  transmutation  as 
is  there  to  be  witnessed. — See  Macculloch's  Lttten,  Edinlmrgh  I 
Sncyclnpadid,  d'f. 

In  the  place  where  the  city  stood,  two  streets,  weU  paved, 
are  still  easy  to  be  traced  by  a  little  digging :  the  one  of  these 
is  called  in  Gaelic  Market  Street,  and  the  other,  Meal  Street. 
In  making  the  j0w  road,  a  vaulted  gangway  was  here  dix- 
covered  under  groiuMi;  and  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
rnan,  in  digging  Aiel,  found  one  of  the  large  wooden  pipes 
that  had  conveyed  the  water  across  the  plain  to  the  citadel. 
These  few  remains  of  the  famous  Ber^onium  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  nothing  remains  above 
ground,  either  of  city  or  walls,  but  a  few  irregular  lines  of 
trivial  cinder. 

'  Sdma  signifies  the  beautifiil  view ;  Bertgon,  or  Peneroft, 
as  it  is  pronounced,  the  serpent  of  the  strait. 
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Hynde  to  Colnmba's  aide  had  gone, 
I    An  hoar  with  him  to  spend  alone. 
Just  as  the  prince  was  introduced 
As  messenger  of  secret  trust. 

By  wayward  chance  it  happ*d  just  then. 
That  frolicsome  and  restless  Wene, 
I  In  all  the  royal  robes  of  state 
Array'd,  on  throne  of  ivory  sate. 
Aping  a  queen  with  such  a  face. 
Such  majesty,  and  proud  grimace, 
That  all  the  noble  maids  around 
With  laughter  sunk  upon  the  ground. 
One  personated  haughty  Mar, 
One  Norway's  boist'rous  brand  of  war, 
One  Allan  Bane,  one  Coulan  Brande, 
And. one  the  Lord  of  Sutherland; 
And  each  address'd  the  suit  to  Wene 
In  wooer  terms,  as  Scotland's  queen. 


! 
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To  one  the  imp,  with  simpering  grin, 
Tum'd  up  her  nose,  and  tiny  chin; 
Her  scarf  of  tissued  gold  flung  by, 
And  raised  her  shapely  arm  on  high, 
Saying,  in  act,  most  gracefully, 
"Have  done,  good  friend !  I'll  none  of  thee. 
Another  she  apart  would  eye. 
With  piercing  glance,  or  ogle  sly; 
Another  flatter — then  again 
Turn  to  King  Eric  of  the  main; 
And  all  the  patriot  queen  display. 
In  dignified  and  generous  way. 


While  this  high  game  was  at  the  height, 
And  all  were  wrapt  in  wild  delight, 
A  gentle  rap  was  at  the  door; 
"Come  in,*'  said  Wene;  and  on  the  floor 
A  bowing  page  these  words  address'd, 
"A  messenger  in  speechless  haste 
From  royal  Eric  craves  thine  ear." 
"'Tis  well,"  said  Wene;  "let  him  appear 
Before  our  throne."    These  words  she  said 

^  So  like  the  queen,  the  page  obey*d. 
Each  maid  look'd  to  the  throne  on  high 
With  dimpling  cheek  and  pregnant  eye. 
And  scarce  from  laughter  could  refrain 
At  the  effrontery  of  Wene; 

I  But  dreading  sore  that  such  a  jest 
Would  lead  to  scorn  and  wrath  at  least 

No  time  was  now  these  feara  to  state. 
To  reason,  or  expostulate ; 
For,  momently,  in  royal  hall. 
Prince  Haco  bow'd  amid  them  alL 
His  courtly  form  so  tall  and  fair, 
His  flowing  curls  of  flaxen  hair, 
His  amorous  look,  and  princely  gear, 
Soon  made  him  general  favourite  there. 

,       "Pardon,  illustrious  queen,"  he  cried, 
"Flower  of  the  world,  and  Albyn  s  pride, 
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For  this  intrusion  on  your  court : 
I  tidings  bring  of  strange  report; 
Haco's  my  name,  King  £ric*s  heir, 
I  My  message  suits  your  private  ear." 

With  sovereign  air,  and  motion  dumb, 
Wene  pointed  with  her  queenly  thumb 
Unto  the  door— then,  in  a  tone 
Soft  yet  majestic,  cried,  "  B^one, 
Wk  wish  with  him  to  be  alone ; 

I  Shortly  your  counsels  wb  may  crave ; 
To  Scotland's  weal  we  are  the  slave." 
Forth  stepp'd  the  dames  with  curtsey  low; 
To  each  the  prince  retum'd  a  bow ; 
But  as  the  hindmost  disappeared, 
A  tittering  sound  of  mirth  he  heard. 
And  in  his  brilliant  eye  was  blent 

^  Shame,  anger,  and  astonishment 

"Regard  not,  prince,  a  court-dame's  fleer; 
To  you  they  mean  no  scoff  or  jeer ; 
t  *Tis  at  their  mistress  and  their  queen. 
And  she  must  bear't,"  said  wicked  Wcn«, 
"Prince,  when  misfortune's  at  the  door, 
It  looses  tongues  were  mute  before. 
They  jeer  that  thus  their  queen  should  be 
In  hall  alone  with  prince  like  thee; 
Nor  is  it  meet — but  I  must  bow 
To  things  unfitting  virgin  now." 

"And,  sooth,"  said  Haco,  "much  I  fear 
The  queen  will  turn  on  me  the  je«r, 
When  she  shall  hear,  as  now  shf  must. 
My  message  of  important  trust 
Forgive  thy  servant,  I  intreat, 
'Tis  love  that  brings  me  to  thy  feet; 
/  To  see  thy  face,  thy  words  to  hear, 
Was  the  intent  that  brought  me  here." 

"  Love! "  said  the  urchin,  with  a  frown 
Such  as  from  eye  was  never  thrown — 
"  Love  dar'st  thou  nams  to  Albyn's  queen. 
Whose  face  before  thou  hast  not  seen  1 
^  Such  theme  we  list  not  to  discuss; 
We  must  not  yet  be  toy'd  with  thua" 

"  Forgive  my  youth,  angelic  dame, 
And  glowing  heart  of  moulded  flame ; 
Thou  shalt  not  need  one  word  to  check. 
Nor  hear  aught  but  with  due  respect ; 
I>e  set  my  head  upon  a  die. 
To  pay  this  homage  to  thine  eye; 
For  of  thy  form  of  matchless  grace. 
Thy  cherub  eye,  and  lovely  face. 
So  much  I  heard,  that  heavenlv  bliss 
Seem*d  less  to  me  than  hour  like  this ; 
But  all  was  short  that  I  heard  told. 
To  beautv  that  I  now  behold." 

I've  said  before,  and  must  repeat, 
That  Wene  had  beauty,  archness,  wit; 
No  young  man  on  her  face  could  look 
Who  felt  not  pang  he  ill  could  brook; 
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He  lored,  or  in  his  bosom  strore 
With  something  similar  to  love; 
And  when  she  tried  her  witching  skill. 
Her  eye  with  certainty  could  kill. 
Now,  in  the  royal  robes  array' d. 
With  gold  and  jewels  overlaid, 
She  seem'd  a  being  of  romance, 
A  thing  of  perfect  elegance ; 
^  And  Haco,  trembling,  scarcely  trow'd 
Before  an  earthly  maid  he  bow'd — 
Snch  dignity,  in  mien  and  eye, 
A  man  beholds  in  majesty! 

O  titled  rank,  long  be  it  thine 
From  common  gaze  remote  to  shine! 
And  long  be  nursed  thy  speech  refined 
From  scrutiny  of  vulgar  mind! 
That  thing,  in  robes  of  state  attired, 
The  closer  seen,  the  less  admii-ed. 
Kept  at  a  distance,  still  may  draw 
The  homage  of  respect  and  awe : 
Therefore  most  humbly  do  I  sue, 
In  bame  of  rank  and  reverence  due, 
Subordination,  manners  prim. 
And  ftU  that  keeps  a  land  in  trim. 
To  ke«p  thy  sphere,  whatever  it  be. 
From  tear  of  scoundrel  scrutiny. 
This  thittg  did  Wene,  for  honour's  sake, 
Upholding  rank  she  chanced  to  take; 
And  Wene  knew  more,  as  you'll  espy. 
Of  men  and  things  than  you  or  I. 

As  Haco  spoke,  the  elf  the  while  • 
Lighted  her  visige  with  a  smile, 
^  And  gave  him  look  that  thrill'd  each  vein; 
For  who  could  stand  the  eye  of  Wene  ] 
The  prince  took  hettt,  and  blushing  said, 
"  Here,  at  thy  feet,  0  royal  maid, 
One  moment  list  th'  uftwelcome  theme. 
And  hear  thy  servant's  simple  scheme." 

"  Not  at  OUR  feet,"  Queen  Wene  replied, 
With  voice  and. air  most  dignified; 
"  A  prince  thou  art — a  foe,  'tis  true — 
Yet — rise— that  honour  is  thy  due. 
No  good  from  this  can  wb  divine ; 
But  let  us  hear  that  scheme  of  thine." 
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"  Oh  say  not  foe! — If  in  this  heart 
One  atom  acted  foeman's  part, 
I'd  dig  it  from  its  latent  goal. 
The  sanguine  fountain  of  the  soul! 
What  I  will  do,  thou  yet  shalt  see. 
For  peace,  for  Scotland,  and  for  thee. 
My  uncle  Eric  loves  thee  more 

'  Than  ever  king  did  queen  before ; 
I  know  it — but  he's  old— whilst  thou 
Hast  all  that  loved  and  living  glow 
Which  youth  on  viigins  can  bestow. 
Now,  since  I've  seen  thee,  and  approve. 
And  feel  to  see  thee  is  to  love, 

'  Might  Haco  but  thy  heart  engage. 


No  deadly  wars  the  Norse  might  wage. 
For,  take  my  word,  if  here  they  stay. 
War  there  must  be,  do  as  you  may; 
In  spite  of  truce  or  treaties  made, 
Their  breaking  forth  is  but  delay'd. 
'  As  certain  as  the  wind  must  blow 
Cold  o'er  their  polar  wastes  of  snow. 
So,  where  the  chiefs  of  Scania  are, 
Must  there  be  ravage,  waste,  and  war. 

"  This  to  prevent,  and  Scotland  free, 

Might  you  transfer  your  troth  to  me, 

Uere  might  we  reign  on  stable  throne, 
^   In  old  imperial  Beregon ; 

And  to  your  Albyn's  present  bound 

Unite  our  islands  all  around. 

And  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  may. 

That  Scandinavia  owns  my  sway, 
•  O'er  these  thy  towers  shall  wave  unfurl'd 

The  ensigns  of  the  northern  world. 

And  Scotia's  free,  unyielding  land. 

To  all  these  regions  give  command. 

These  things  I  deem'd,  0  beauteous  Hynde, 

Worthy  the  counsel  of  your  mind. 

To  do  them  all  I  pledge  my  troth — 

No  son  of  Odin  breaks  his  oath." 

"  Prince,"  said  Queen  Wene,  "you  pledge  too 
high; 
I   Even  sanguine  maid  may  not  rely 
On  such  great  privilege  and  command. 
And  'vantage  to  her  native  land ; 
But  yet  the  eye  would  be  severe, 
And  heart,  that  judged  you  insincere. 
Yet  all  the  answer  I  can  deign. 
As  'tis — (to  those  o'er  whom  I  reign. 
The  slave  and  vassal,  subject  still 
To  what  they  feel  and  what  they  will)  — 
Is  this,  to  thank  you,  and  take  leave. 
This  hand  in  friendship  please  receive; 
And,  as  thou  lovest  my  peace  and  bliss, 
Venture  no  more  on  schema  like  this." 

Haco  kneel'd  down  in  rapture  bland, 

And  took  the  elfin's  queenly  hand, 

Impress'd  it  with  a  kiss  sincere, 
'  And  wet  the  bracelet  with  a  tear; 

Whilst  Wene,  with  all  her  shrewd  address, 

Could  scarce  her  merriment  suppress. 

The  prince  upraised  his  humid  eye, 

And  noting  well  her  aspect  sly, 

Tum'd  half  away  with  mimic  flush. 
I  With  dimple  and  with  fairy  blush; 

Fled  all  at  once  his  humble  air, 

And  but  the  lover  nought  was  there. 

Light  as  the  bound  of  roebuck  young. 

To  footstool  of  the  throne  he  sprung; 

Put  one  arm  round  the  royal  neck ; 

The  other,  with  all  due  respect, ' 
^  Her  jewell'd  bosom  did  unfold 

The  gentle  form  and  arms  to  hold; 
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And  then  ^d  lips  in  silence  tell 
Where  loYer's  lip  delights  to  dwelL 
Full  oft  can  maid,  with  frowning  brows, 
)  Reprove  the  act  she  well  allows, 
Though  dear,  as  now,  th'  impassioned  scene— 
And  action  was  the  soul  of  Wenel 

Prince  Haco's  youthful  heart  o'crflow'd, 
And  turn'd  to  wax  that  liquid  glow*d ; 
And  that  fond  kiss  a  seal  has  set 
Of  female  form  and  coronet 
\  On  it,  so  deep,  that  from  its  core 
That  form  was  ne'er  erased  more ; 
For  every  thought  his  mind  pursued. 
The  dear,  the  treacherous  form  renew'd. 

True,  though  Queen  Wene  her  squire  beloYed 
With  sharp  and  cutting  words  reproved. 
Yet  in  her  radiant  eye  was  seen 
No  proud  offence  nor  pointed  spleen; 
And  as  he  left  her  throne  supreme. 
His  ardent  spirit  to  inflame. 
She  cast  that  look  of  matchless  art, 
That  never  fail'd  on  young  man's  heart, 
And  said,  with  sigh,  "  Hard  is  my  lot ! 
(  Had  I  my  will — as  /  have  not!"— 
Then  bent  she  down  her  brow  sublime, 
And  wiped  her  check  of  beauty's  prime: 

The  winding  stair  had  steps  a  scoro— 

Prince  Haco  made  them  only  four; 

And  when  he  reach'd  the  outer  gate, 
'  That  led  from  Selma's  halls  of  state, 

Adown  the  steep,  from  rock  to  stone. 

Light  as  a  kid,  he  bounded  on. 

And  won  the  street  of  Beregon ; 
1  Pleased  to  the  soul  with  his  address, 

His  courage,  and  his  bold  success. 

Vain  simple  youth !  thy  bosom's  queen, 
The  lovely  and  mischievous  Wene, 
I  On  tassell'd  footstool  of  the  throne, 
In  powerless  laughter  hath  sunk  down; 
And,  prince,  'tis  all  at  thy  expense — 
Thy  ardour,  truth,  and  impudence. 

Loth  would  Dunedin's  daughter  bo, 
T*  admit  such  license,  Wene,  like  thee ; 
Even  though  a  prince  or  general  came, 
Or  poet,  a  much  greater  name; 
For  I  have  seen  the  mincing  thing, 
As  dancing  round  the  gleesome  ring, 
A  gap  leave  in  our  saraband. 
And  shrink  from  poet's  gloveless  hand ; 
As  if  the  touch  of  sun-burned  palm 
Could  discompose  the  level  calm 
Of  virgin  blood  or  sacred  core. 
Or  make  the  guiltless  so  no  more. 

Oh  shame — oh  shame! — that  such  a  blot 
Should  e'er  attach  to  lovely  Scot! 
Ofb  have  I  marked  the  rueful  flaw. 
And  blusVd  at  what  I  heard  and  saw. 


I      No  book,  however  pure  each  thought, 
Though  by  divine  or  matron  wrote, 
Dar'st  thou  essay  aloud  to  road, 
Till  every  page  is  duly  weigh'd. 
And  each  equivocation  eyed. 
And  conn'd,  and  all  constructions  tried; 
And  then  thou  skipp'st  whole  pages  o'er. 
Of  Oalt,  of  Byron,  and  of  Hoore. 
This  have  I  seen,  and  grieved  anew 
At  thy  constructions  so  untrue. 

Would'st  thou  this  cherish*d  frippery  weigh 
In  reason's  scale,  'tis  plain  as  day. 
That  fishing,  hunting  on  the  scent 
For  what  thou  know'st  was  never  meant, 
\  Of  all  indelicacies  framed 
By  heart  impuro,  or  folly  named, 
Is  sure  the  wont,  the  most  oonfeas'd. 
Oh,  such  discoveries  well  attest 
To  what  researoh  the  thoughts  are  led. 
In  what  a  school  the  mind  was  bred  1 

In  Selma's  halls  much  laughter  grew. 
And  many  queries  Wene  forth  drew; 
But  not  one  word  would  she  unfold. 
Till  to  the  queen  the  whole  she  told. 
Who  smiled,  half  in  delight  and  pain. 
At  the  unbridled  freaks  of  Wene. 

.  From  that  day  forth,  right  carefully. 
She  shunn'd  the  glance  of  Haco's  eye; 
No  more  as  queen  he  her  could  see. 
And  less  she  did  not  choose  to  be ; 
But  some  supposed  her  thoughts  were  given 
To  him  at  least  as  much  as  heaven; 
While  he,  most  blest  illustrious  wight, 
Was  crazed,  was  drunken  with  delight 
A  queen's  own  lover !  Yes,  forsooth — 
And  such  a  queen ! — 0  happy  youth ! 
His  step  grew  lighter  than  the  wind. 
Aye  when  he  thought  of  beauteous  Hynde; 
And  often  to  himself  he  talk'd. 
Smiling  and  swaggering  as  he  walk'd— 

y  "Well  done.  Prince  Haco !  Say  who  can, 
Thou  hast  not  quit  thee  like  a  man ! " 

Now  every  day  and  every  hour 
Brought  new  supplies  of  Scottish  power. 
Lochaber's  thane  came  down  the  coast, 

'  With  full  seven  hundred  in  his  host; 
And  on  the  eve  of  that  same  day. 
Came  all  the  motley  tribes  of  Spey, 
Led  by  a  chief  of  eastern  fame, 
Mordun  Moravius  by  name. 
And  from  the  Dee's  wild  branching  flood, 
The  rapid  Mar,  of  royal  blood, 

^  Brought  his  grim  files,  to  battle  bred. 
Against  the  Pict  and  Saxon  led. 
Till  for  high  deeds  they  were  renown'd 
The  bravest  troops  on  British  ground. 


Then  came  old  Diarmid  of  Aiigyle. 
With  men  from  many  a  southern  isle. 
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Round  wliote  domains  the  wateTB  flow. 
From  far  Cantire  to  dark  Loch-Ow; 
Two  thonaand  men,  a  hardy  train, 
Boee  from  these  margins  of  the  main. 

Then  Donald  Gonn,  the  Lord  of  Skye, 
Came  down  attended  gallantly. 
With  pagan  standards  broad  unfurl'd, 
The  renmants  of  a  heathen  world. 
And  last,  bat  steadiest  of  the  band, 
^  The  loyal  Lord  of  Sutherland 
Came  with  his  clans  from  frith  and  glen ; 
And  Harold  with  his  Caithness  men. 
These  then  the  names  of  highest  worth, 
That  ruled  the  land  from  south  to  north. 

But,  long  ere  this,  the  holy  seer 
.  Had  faiFd  at  council  to  appear; 
'  Matins  were  said,  and  vespers  sung, 

In  royal  hall,  by  old  and  young; 

But  Columba  was  gone,  yet  how. 

Or  when,  or  whence,  they  did  not  know ; 
r  While  sadness,  solemn  and  resign'd. 

Sat  on  the  brow  of  lovely  Hynde. 

In  council  there  was  deep  surmise 
Why  he  had  gone  in  secret  g^ise; 
Some  blamed  him  for  a  coward's  part, 

f  And  some  of  deep  and  monkish  art ; 
And  all  the  chiefs  arrived  of  late. 
Convened  in  fiery  fierce  debate, 
Arraign'd  his  counsels  to  the  last. 
The  armistice— all  that  had  paas'd. 
What  shame,  they  said,  to  risk  with  foe 

'  Their  queen  and  country  at  a  blow! 
As  who  could  answer  for  his  might. 
Or  skill,  or  courage,  in  the  fight? 
While  the  high  stakes  for  which  he  stood 
Sufficient  were  to  chill  the  blood. 
The  highest  soul  the  most  to  alarm. 
And  wrest  the  nerve  from  hero's  arm. 
In  short,  one  feeling  there  prevail'd, 
A  wayward  one,  to  be  bewail'd; 
It  was,  that,  maugre  dangers  deep. 
That  shameful  truce  they  would  not  keep. 

"List  me,  my  lords,"  said  rapid  Mar, 
That  whirlwind  in  the  field  of  war. 
And  at  the  council-board  the  same, 
A  very  wreath  of  mounting  flame; 
While  all  too  many  fierce,  austere, 
Congenial  souls  of  his  were  there — 
"  list  me.     Who  was  it  made  the  vow 
To  keep  this  peace  1 — Was't  I  or  you  1 — 
Or  who  this  foolish  combat  set? 
Who  but  a  peevish  anchoret. 
Who  knew  not  of  our  high  command. 
Or  the  resources  of  the  land. 
The  queen,  you  say,  in  council  high 
^  Approved  the  truce :  I  that  deny. 
Who  is  there  that  our  queen  should  sway 
To  such  a  deed  when  we're  away  1 
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We  are  the  land,  we'll  let  them  know — 
The  people  and  the  sovereign  too. 
Arouse^  then,  lords,  and  let  us  rush 
On  these  rude  bears  their  force  to  crush ; 
O'erwhelm  them  in  their  bloated  den. 
That  loathsome  stye  of  living  men, 
I  And  leave  them  neither  root,  nor  stem, 
Kor  tongue  to  howl  their  requiem !" 

"Here  is  the  sword  and  warrior  form 
(    Shall  lead  the  fray ! "  cried  Donald  Oorm. 

Then  rose  old  Diarmid  of  Aigyle, 
With  brow  severe  and  placid  smile; 

( Upraised  his  hand  amid  the  rage, 
The  wild  commotion  to  assuage. 
And  thus  began : — "My  lords,  I  deem 
This  truce  was  made  in  great  extreme, 
When  none  were  nigh  the  foe  to  check. 
Or  crown  or  city  to  protect; 
And,  by  its  breach  would  we  not  draw 
Disgrace  on  Albyn's  throne  and  law  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  courteous  plan, 

I  To  fight  their  champions,  man  to  man  ? 
And  If  the  issue  falls  aright. 
As  fall  it  must  to  Scottish  might, 
Then  all  is  well.     But  should  the  Norse 
Put  Albyn's  heroes  to  the  worse, 
Then  be  the  vigour  of  our  host 

.  Strain'd  to  the  height,  else  all  is  lost ; 
For  ne'er  to  proud  presumptuous  foe 
Must  we  our  queen  and  crown  forego. 
I  say  not  how  we  shall  proceed, 
Each  day's  events  must  rule  the  deed ; 
But  in  one  point  we'll  all  agree. 
Of  foreign  thraldom  to  be  free. 
I  thank  you,  chiefs,  for  this  regard. 
And  pray  no  gasconade  be  heard. 
Till  once  the  important  lists  be  set, 
And  champions  hand  to  hand  have  met ; 
And  then,  let  that  eventful  day 
Our  future  deeds  and  counsels  sway." 

Assent  ensued,  but  some  there  were 
Who  look'd  with  discontented  air. 

I  The  chief  of  these,  the  Lord  of  Skye, 
Bit  his  proud  lip,  and  bent  his  eye. 
And  muttered  some  impatient  say 
Of  the  intolerance  of  delay. 
With  right  or  wrong,  he  long'd  for  blows 
With  Albyn's  fierce  invading  foes. 
Who  long,  on  prey  and  havoc  keen, 
To  him  had  pesterous  neighbours  been ; 
But  voices  bore  it,  and  the  while 

^  The  suffrages  were  for  Argyle. 

That  ancient  chief  again  addreas'd 
His  stem  compeers,  and  warmly  press'd 
Of  peace  the  strong  necessity, 
^  Mix'd  with  their  foes  as  they  would  be; 
And  further  said,  "I  grieve  to  hear 
Dishonour  cast  on  Albyn's  seer; 
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A  man,  the  most  apright  and  tnie^ 
That  e'er  our  sinful  nation  knew; 
Whose  wannest  prayers,  and  highest  zeal, 
Are  all  for  Scotland's  worth  and  weaL 
Where  he  has  gone,  I  can't  divine, 
I  But  for  his  truth  the  pledge  be  mine. 
Of  word  and  honour,  that  the  saint 
On  scheme  for  our  behoof  is  bent. 
Either  on  secret  mission  sped 
To  Christian  prince  for  timelj  aid. 
Or  else  in  fasting  day  and  night 
Before  his  Ood,  in  piteous  plight; 
For  all  our  sins  imploring  Heayen 
That  they  in  mercy  be  foigiven ; 
And  that  this  land,  within  whose  bound, 
The  Cross  of  Christ  a  rest  hath  found. 
May  'scape  this  overwhelming  snare, 
I    And  still  be  God's  peculiar  care, 

''Nor  deem  this  naught.     In  olden  time. 
In  writings  holy  and  sublime, 
Strong  instances  stand  on  record 
Of  times  nnnumber'd,  when  the  Lord, 
At  the  request  of  prophets,  rent 
f     The  flooiB  of  heaven  and  succour  sent 

"There  stands  one  record,  never  lost, 
Of  captain  of  the  Lord's  own  host, 
Who  pray'd  on  Qilgal's  plain  by  night 
Against  the  invading  Amorite; 
And  lo !  the  heaven's  dark  breast  distended. 
And  from  its  hideous  folds  descended 
Hailstones  of  such  enormous  frame, 
Like  broken  pillars  down  they  came. 
Or  fragments,  splintered  and  uneven. 
Of  rocks  shook  from  the  hills  of  heaven. 
Upon  the  Amorite's  marshall'd  power 
Was  cast  down  this  appalling  shower. 
Till  thousands  of  their  proud  array 
Deform'd  and  shatter'd  corses  lay. 

"Sill  God's  dread  work  was  but  begun : 
At  man's  behest  he  stay'd  the  sun; 
Arrested,  fiz'd  in  heaven,  he  shone. 
And  the  moon  paused  o'er  Ajalon ; 
Until  the  arm  of  man  had  done 
What  arm  of  angel  had  begun. 
Then  let  no  sinner,  old  or  young. 
Against  a  prophet  wag  his  tongue, 
I  Lest  vengeance  on  his  head  befall, 
And  bring  down  wrath  upon  us  all. 

"At  holy  Samuel's  sacrifice. 
Fierce  lightnings  issued  from  the  skies, 
In  streams  so  rapid  and  so  dire. 
The  firmament  seem'd  all  on  fire: 
And  then  such  thunders  roU'd  abroad, 
As  ne'er  buTst  from  the  throne  of  God; 
TiU  Mizpah  hill,  in  terron  wild, 
Rock'd  like  the  cradle  of  a  child, 
Then  yawn'd,  and  swallow'd  quick  to  hell 
The  enemies  of  Israel. 


The  remnant  tum'd,  and  fled  away. 
In  utter  horror  and  dismay; 
Without  a  blow  they  were  cut  down. 
And  all  their  country  overthrown. — 
There  is  but  one  thing  on  the  earth 
I  hold  as  unezcell'd  in  worth ; 
It  is  (and  who  its  scope  may  scan?) 
The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man. 
And  firmly  as  I  trust  in  this 
That  I've  a  spirit  made  for  bliss, 
I  do,  that  this  divine  of  ours 
Is  trusted  by  the  heavenly  powers." 

The  Lord  of  Skye  sprung  from  his  chair. 
And  waving  both  his  arms  in  air, 

I  Thus  said,  in  loud  impaasion'd  twang: 
"What  boots  this  stan^'d  and  stale  hanmgael 
Has  this  old  driveller  of  the  Isle 
Made  canting  monk  of  old  Aigyle? 

J  If  so,  I  boldly  would  suggest 
To  shun  their  counsel  as  a  pesL 
Who  deems  the  chiefs  of  Albyn's  reign 
Of  dogged  churl  can  bear  the  chain, 
Or  stoop  their  lineage  to  disgrace  1 
Let  bedesman  keep  to  bedesman's  place; 
Stick  to  his  bedework  and  his  beads. 
His  crosiers  and  his  canting  creeds; 
For  should  he  more,  or  say  I  wis, 
That  Donald  Gorm  is  that  or  this. 
Or  small  or  great,  or  weak  or  strong. 
Or  meek  or  proud,  or  right  or  wrong, 
By  the  dread  soul  of  Selma's  king. 
The  dotard  from  the  rock  I'll  fling :  "— 
The  nobles  answer*d  with  a  smile, 

'  And  sided  all  with  old  Argyle. 

"But  where  is  good  Columba  gone? 
Why  has  he  left  the  tottering  throne 
In  time  of  trial  and  of  woe  1" 
( I  hear  thee  ask,  and  thou  must  know, 
Fair  maiden,  patroness  of  mine, 
As  far  as  I,  of  his  design. 

That  very  night  the  truce  was  made, 
A.fler  the  saint  his  prayers  had  said. 
In  lonely  cell  his  conch  he  chose. 
Not  for  the  slumbers  of  repose. 
But  that  no  worldly  listening  ear 
His  communings  with  God  might  hear; 
And  there  he  hymns  to  Jesus  sung. 
Till  utterance  died  upon  his  tongue. 
And  sleep  her  genial  unguent  shed 
Soft  round  the  good  man's  hoary  head. 
Then  all  his  visions  were  of  bliss, 
In  other  climes  and  worlds  than  this. 

That  night  to  him  a  vision  came, 
Like  form  of  elemental  flame, 
I  That  seem'd  some  messenger  of  grace, 
But  yet  it  wore  a  human  face. 
With  lineaments  the  saint  had  seen, 
But  in  what  land  he  could  not  ween. 
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"  Doei  thoQ  remember  met**  it  aaid. 
Columba  raised  his  reverend  head, 
And  sore  his  memory  did  strain 
At  recollection,  but  in  vain : 
But  the  bright  shadow,  he  could  see. 
Some  semblage  bore  of  royalty.* 

The  phantom  form  of  lambent  flame 
Waited  a  while,  then  nigher  came. 
And  said,  with  deep  and  hollow  moan. 
In  sorrow's  most  subduing  tone — 
"  Woe's  me,  that  thou  remember'st  not 
Thy  early  friend !  and  hast  forgot 
That  once  to  him  thou  Tow'dst  a  tow, 
'Twas  for  a  child — Where  is  he  now  1 
The  first  of  Albyn's  race  supreme 

(Thon  didst  baptize  in  Jesus*  name — 
Where  is  he  now  1  thou  must  him  find ; 
For  he  of  all  the  human  kind 
Is  rightful  heir,  and  he  alone> 

I  To  Caledonia's  ancient  throne. 
In  which  'tis  destined  he  must  reign. 
Else  it  is  lost  to  Albyn's  line. 
Think  of  my  words;  the  time  is  now; 
Sacred  and  solemn  was  the  tow* 
If  he  appears  not  on  this  coast, 
The  nation's  liberty  is  lost." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  word  and  time," 

Columba  said,  in  tone  sublime; 
(  "  And  sacred  vow  I  made  to  thee. 

And  straight  perform'd  that  vow  shall  be. 

My  early  friend;  and  art  thon  come. 

From  thy  far-off,  eternal  home. 

To  warn  me  of  the  times  to  be^ 

And  of  thy  people's  destiny  1 

I'll  treasure  up  thy  words  and  go, 

And  do  what  arm  of  flesh  can  do. 

To  bring  that  prince  back  to  the  land 

Where  he  is  destined  to  command. 

To  keep  that  tow  Til  not  decline; 

Bat  say,  my  friend,  what  fate  is  thine? 

Where  hast  thon  sojoum'd  since  thy  death- 
*  In  heayen  above,  or  hell  beneath) 

Oft  have  I  dared  of  God  to  crave 

Some  tidings  from  beyond  the  grave; 

Now  they  are  come.     For  love  of  Heaven, 

Be  this  unto  thy  servant  given. 

Tell  me  of  all  that  thou  hast  seen 

In  heaven,  or  hell,  or  place  between ! " 

"  No !"  said  the  spirit,  raising  high 
His  brow  sublime  with  kindling  eye, 
r  And  shaking  locks  that  streamed  as  bright 
As  the  first  rays  of  morning  light — 
**  No  I — Who  to  mortal  thing  would  send 
Tidings  he  cannot  comprehend  1 
Till  once  the  bourn  of  death  is  pass'd, 
A  veil  o'er  all  beyond  is  cast. 
That  future  things  coneeaVd  may  lie, 
Hid  from  the  glance  of  sinful  eye ; 


For  mortal  tongue  may  never  name, 
Nor  human  soul  presume  to  frame. 
The  scenes  beyond  the  grave  that  lie 
In  shadows  of  eternity. 
Concealment  suits  thy  being  best; 
Then  oh,  in  darkness  let  them  rest ! 
When  thou  and  I  shall  meet  again. 
Whether  in  land  of  living  pain. 
Or  in  the  vales  above  the  sky. 
Then  thou  shalt  know  as  much  as  I." 

Columba,  listening,  paused  in  dread; 

He  look'd  again,  the  form  was  fled !. 
/    'Twas  that  of  Christian  Conran  gone. 

Who  once  had  sai^Tm'Albyn's  throne. 

A  king  of  mighty  name  was  he. 

And  famed  for  grace  and  piety. 
i    He  died.     Hi8j»:Q&hfir.^ized  his  crown ; 

Eugene,  a  king  of  great  renown. 

And^  lefl  it,  as  before  defined. 

Unto  his  daughter,  lovely  Hynde. 

When  Conran  died,  Columba  then 
'  Bore  his  young  son  across  the  main. 

As  he  had  sworn,  with  pious  breath, 

To  Conran  on  his  bed  of  death ; 

And  gave  the  infant  to  the  hand 
'  Of  Colmar,  King  of  Erin's  land. 

That  king,  who  ruled  a  people  wild, 
Was  grandsire  to  the  comely  child ; 

^  And  train'd  that  stem  of  royal  name 
To  everything  a  prince  became; 
With  fix'd  resolve,  at  his  own  death. 
To  him  his  kingdom  to  bequeath. 
Thus  both  the  realms  contented  were, 
With  laws,  with  goYemment,  and  heir; 

t  And  good  Columba  thought  no  more 
Of  vow  that  exile  to  restore ; 
For  peace  he  cherish'd — peace  alone — 
'Mong  all  who  bow'd  at  Jesus  throne. 

But  now  this  message  from  the  dead 
New  light  upon  the  future  shed. 
It  was  a  dream ;  but  it  was  truth ; 
A  vow  had  issued  from  his  mouth, 
A  sacred  vow,  that  child  to  guard, 
And  use  his  influence  revered, 
Again  to  bring  him  to  his  own 
And  father's  long  descended  crown. 

Columba  rose  at  midnight  deep, 
And  roused  his  followers  from  their  sleep; 
Sailors  and  monks,  a  motley  corps, 
\  And  straight  they  hasten'd  to  the  shore. 
Upheaved  the  anchor  silently, 
Unfurl'd  the  sails,  and  put  to  sea. — 
"  For  Erin  straight,"  Columba  cried; 
"  At  Colmar's  court,  whate'er  betide, 
I  needs  must  be  without  delay ; 
No  time  be  lost!— speed  we  away !" 
His  word  was  law;  the  vessel  flew 
I      Across  the  waters,  waving  blue^ 
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Witli  her  dark  sails,  and  darker  train. 
Like  mournful  meteor  of  the  main. 
Albyn's  apostle's  fervent  prayer 
With  Heaven  prevail'd,  the  winds  were  fur; 
These,  with  the  tides,  and  billows  prone, 
Seem'd  all  combined  to  bear  her  on. 
With  swiftness  of  the  soaring  swan, 
I  She  foam'd,  she  mnrmur'd,  and  she  ran. 
Till  safe  within  Temora  bay, 
Like  thing  outworn,  she  leaning  lay. 

King  Colmar,  at  an  early  hour, 
.Was  looking  from  his  topmost  tower, 
'And  saw  the  bark  before  the  gale. 
Speeding  her  course  with  oar  and  sail — 
"  This  visit  bodes  no  good,"  said  he. 
**  What  brings  these  truant  monks  to  me? 
Either  they  come  for  some  supply 
To  their  new-founded  sanctuary. 
Or  warlike  force,  to  cross  the  main, 
AAd  prop  their  young  usurper's  reign. 
They  shall  have  neither,  by  yon  sun ! 
I  Small  good  to  Erin  have  they  done; 
Por  though  this  father  bears  a  name 
Of  sanctitude  and  reverend  fame 
I*ve  always  found  thai  horde  a  pest. 
An  ulcer,  and  a  hornet's  nest 
Their  cause  is  lost  ere  they  appear; 
I'm  quite  in  mood  their  suit  to  hear." — 

Columba  came — his  message  said — 
Old  Colmar  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
" The  prince,"  said  he,  "is  far  from  this, 

I     Fighting  my  enemies  and  his. 
But  as  well  might  you  ask  of  me 
My  crown  and  kingdom  seriously. 
Whom  have  I  now  my  foes  to  quelll 
Or  tame  my  subjects  that  rebel  1 
Or  who  at  last  my  crown  to  wear, 

^  But  he,  my  kinsman  and  my  heirl" 

"  Oh,  King  of  Erin,  hear  me  speak, 
/  And  see  the  tears  on  my  wan  cheek, 
I  seek  the  prince,  his  own  to  gain; 
In  Albyn  his  the  right  to  reign. 
And  well  thou  know'st  I  made  a  vow. 
Ere  I  consign'd  the  child  to  you. 
All  my  poor  influence  to  strain 
To  bring  him  to  his  own  domain. 
Now,  such  the  crisis  on  our  coast. 
There's  not  one  instant  to  be  lost 
The  powerful  Eric  of  the  north 
Has  drawn  his  heathen  myriads  forth. 
Who,-  at  this  moment,  lie  around 
Old  Beregonium's  sacred  ground. 
He  beat  our  warriors  on  the  coast. 
And  braves  them  as  a  nerveless  host. 
Threatening  their  force  to  oveigo. 
And  lay  the  towers  of  Selma  low. 
Unless  he's  granted,  without  frown. 
To  wed  their  queen  and  wear  their  crown. 


A  transient  truce  is  sign'd  and  seal'd, 
Till  adverse  champions  on  the  field 
Shall  meet,  and  strive  in  mortal  game. 
Each  for  his  own  and  countiy's  fame ; 
And  whosoe'er  the  victory  gains 
Wins  Albyn's  queen  and  her  domains." 

Old  Colmar  paused,  and  tum'd  him  n>uad, 
His  dim  eye  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  thrice  he  stroked  his  bearded  chin, 
I  While  voices  murmur'd  him  within. 
His  face  was  like  a  winter  eve. 
When  cbuds  arise  and  billows  heave. 
And  hinds  look  to  the  western  skies. 
Uncertain  whei«  the  storm  shall  rise; 
Or  whether,  mixing  with  the  main. 
It  may  not  all  subside  again. 

So  stood  the  king,  with  ardour  ftanght. 
The  model  of  suspense  and  thought; 
Then  eroes'd  his  anna  upon  his  breast. 
And  thus  the  yearning  sire  address'd : 
"  Now,  by  my  father^s  sword  and  shield, 
If  this  be  true  thou  hast  reveal'd. 
The  prize  hath  in  its  scope  a  chann 
/  That  well  befits  a  hero's  arm. 
There  was  a  day,  but  it  is  past, 
When  this  arm  had  not  been  the  last 
In  such  a  high  and  martial  play; 
Though  it  had  led  my  steps  away 
Through  flood  and  fire,  o'er  shore  and  main, 
To  wastes  beneath  the  polar  wain. 
Or  lands  that  warrior  never  won. 
Beyond  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Gods !  how  the  high  and  glorious  theme 
Lights  this  old  heart  with  living  flame ! 

"  For  some  few  days  remain  with  me. 
And  as  thou  lists  thy  cheer  shall  be; 
Of  wine  and  feasting  have  thy  fill; 
\  But  if  perchance  it  be  thy  will 
To  fast  and  pray,  by  Heaven,  111  not 
Baulk  such  devotion — not  a  jot ! 
With  prince  and  nobles  of  my  court 
I  must  have  speech  of  high  import. 
Of  your  demand,  and  then  expect 
An  answer  downright  and  direct" 


€€ 


0  sovereign  liege,  great  is  the  need 
For  answer  most  direct  indeed; 
Else,  ere  we  reach  the  Scottish  shore. 
The  eventful  combat  may  be  o'er; 
And  I  had  message  from  the  grave 
\  That  he  alone  our  land  could  save." 


t€ 


What !  From  the  grave  ?— Pray  thee,  idits 
How,  where,  and  why  this  fact  so  late; 
Came  there  a  voice  direct  from  Qod! 
Or  came  it  oozing  through  the  sod. 
Where  purple  flow'rets  weep  and  bloom 
Above  the  warrior's  bloody  t<Hnb1 
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Say,  was  it  so  ?    For  if  it  came 

From  grave  of  monk,  His  scarce  the  same. 

"  'Twas  in  a  dream  the  spirit  spoke." 

"Ha!  In  a  dreamt— 'Tis  all  a  joke ! 
f  Vve  had  such  dreams — such  visions  seen ; 
Bat  what  an  idiot  I  had  been 
If  I  had  dared  on  them  rely ! 
Bat  hadst  thou  seen,  as  oft  have  I, 
Thy  father's  soul  rise  in  his  shroud, 
From  out  the  waste,  like  livid  cloud. 
In  awfal  guise,  without  control 
To  wax  and  wane,  and  writhe  and  roll ; 
Approaching  thee  like  giant  grim. 
With  locks  of  mist  and  eyeballs  dim; 
And  while  the  hairs  crept  on  thy  head, 
And  all  thy  frame  shook  like  a  reed. 
If  ihou  hadst  heard  a  language  run 
Into  thy  soul,  as  I  have  done. 
Then  had  I  deem'd  thy  message  sent 
By  some  great  power  beneficent. 
That  rules  around,  above,  below. 
One  whom  I  dread,  but  do  not  know. 
But,  as  it  is,  it  goes  for  nought; 
I  hope  I  hold  it  as  I  ought" 


King  Colmar  tnm*d  him  round,  and  left 
The  seer  well  nigh  of  hope  bereft. 
Grieving  with  tears  for  Albyn's  fate. 
Her  destiny,  and  perilous  state. 
Bat  leave  we  him,  by  rock  and  wood, 

/To  kneel,  and  pray,  and  kiss  the  rood. 
And  follow  Colmar  to  his  hall. 
Where  stood  the  prince  and  nobles  all. 

He  told  them  all  full  sullenly. 
Prince  Eiden  danced  in  youthful  glee, 
f  And  shouted  till  the  armour  rung 
Against  the  wall,  and  sounding  swung. 
"  Come,  let  us  go !    Come,  my  Cuithone, 
And,  Parian,  put  your  armour  on; 
If  men  on  earth  can  beat  us  three, 
Mightier  than  mortals  they  must  be: 
My  heart  is  burning  in  my  breast 
To  meet  King  Eric  in  the  list : 
^  Yes,  brand  to  brand,  and  face  to  face, 
'   Down  goes  the  boast  of  Odin's  race ! 
Come,  let  us  haste,  the  time  is  near. 
For  sake  of  all  to  warriors  dear ! 


it 


King  Colmar*s  lip,  with  anger  dumb, 
SiifTen'd  beneath  his  toothless  gum; 
And  his  white  eye-brows  scowl'd  as  deep 
As  snow-cloud  o'er  the  wintry  steep. 
As  up  he  strode  to  Eiden's  eye, 
f  Shaking  his  palsied  hand  on  high. 
"Thou  babbler's  brood  of  bounce  and  bang ! 
Thon  lion's  cub  without  the  fang  1 
Think'st  thon  thy  weetless  warrior  rage 
Can  be  endured  by  sober  age. 


I 


Well  versed  in  deep  affairs  of  state. 
And  by  experience  made  sedate  1 
I  tell  thee,  prince,  in  speech  downright. 
One  foot  thou  goest  not  from  my  sight. 
On  such  a  raffle — made  for  fools. 
The  lowest  of  ambition's  tools. 


"Dost  thou  not  see  'tis  all  intrigue, 
A  cursed  and  formidable  league. 
To  wile  thee  hence,  and  take  thy  life, 
On  wild  pretence  of  warrior  strife ) 
^    There  is  no  lord  in  Caledon 

Who  does  not  hope  to  fill  thy  throne. 
And  from  high  interest's  sure  to  be 
Thy  sworn  and  mortal  enemy. 

''Then  go  not  to  that- fatal  strand, 
Nor  leave  thy  old  protector's  hand. 
Who  has  no  hope  but  in  thy  sway. 
Nor  comfort  when  thou  art  awav. 
Were  it  to  fight  our  common  foe, 
»  As  Prince  of  Erin  thou  should'st  go. 
With  such  an  army  in  thy  rear. 
That  force  or  guile  I  should  not  fear. 
But  to  this  game  of  fools  to  go. 
And  combat  with  thou  know'st  not  who,  — 
I  make  a  vow  was  never  broke, 
A  promise  that  I'll  not  revoke. 
By  the  gi-eat  Spirit  I  adore. 
One  foot  thou  mov'st  not  from  this  shore :" 


/ 


The  prince  a  low  obeisance  made, 
But  his  fair  face  was  flush'd  with  red. 
Which  Colmar  saw,  and  still  his  ire 
The  hotter  blazed  like  spreading  fire ; 
And  sore  he  threatened,  in  his  rage. 
To  chain  the  prince  in  iron  cage, 
Rather  than  suffer  him  to  roam 
Blustering  about  another  home, 
And  raving  of  a  thing  so  low — 
A  war  of  pedantry  and  show. 

Straight  to  the  seer  then  Colmar  went. 
Part  of  his  jealousy  to  vent; 
I  And  neither  sanctity  of  name, 
Nor  mien  revered,  could  ward  the  same. 
He  told  him  roundly  he  was  sent. 
On  base  intrigue,  to  circumvent 
The  prince's  progress  to  the  throne. 
And  cut  him  off*  by  guile  alone. 
Then  talk'd,  in  haughtiness  and  wrath. 
Of  renegades  from  ancient  faith. 
Who,  maugre  all  their  humble  airs. 
Were  ne'er  to  trust  in  state  affairs. 

Columba  smiled,  and  with  an  eye. 
That  shone  through  tears,  said  fervently. 
I   *'0  sire,  withhold  the  rash  resolve, 
And  vow,  which  thou  canst  not  dissolve, 
Say  not  thy  Saviour  to  aggrieve. 
In  him  dost  thou  not  yet  believe?" 

.       "  No,  not  one  jot ! "  King  Colmar  said ; 
''I  worship,  as  my  fathers  did, 
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The  King  of  hearen  omnipotent, 
And  yon  bright  sun,  his  vicegerent ; 

/   And  when  HE  hides  Mb  face  from  me, 
I  kneel  beneath  the  green  oak  tree. 
But  thou  hast  made  the  prince  a  fool. 
By  the  weak  tenets  of  thy  school; 
All  founded  on  a  woman's  words. 
Which  ill  with  sovereignty  accords, 
ril  none  of  them !    And,  once  for  all, 
Leave  thou  my  shore,  lest  worse  befall ; 
Nor  ask  thou  that  which  is  not  fit — 
To  see  the  prince  1*11  not  permit; 

1     And  if  thou  art  not  under  way 
Before  the  noontide  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  a  bed  and  sleep  thou*lt  find 
111  suiting  thy  ambitious  mind." 

Columba  for  forgiveness  pray'd 
On  the  old  heathen's  hoary  head; 
\  Then  fled  his  fierce  and  angry  glance. 
Groaning  in  heart  for  the  mischance. 
That  thus  of  hope  his  soul  bereft. 
And  Albyn  to  destruction  left. 

The  sable  bark  went  out  to  sea. 

Lashing  and  leaning  to  the  lee; 

But  northward  when  she  tum*d  her  prow, 

She  met  the  tide  in  adverse  flow; 
^  And  the  north  breeze,  in  boastful  sough. 

Told  them,  in  language  plain  enough. 

That  all  their  force  of  sail  and  oar 
/  Would  &il  in  making  Albyn's  shore. 

To  brave  the  king  they  had  no  mind. 
But  northward  toil'd  against  the  wind 
.  Till  midnight;  then,  at  change  of  tide, 
To  a  small  creek  they  tum*d  aside. 
Of  sailor  monks  there  were  but  few; 
And  the  dull  lazy  rower  crew 
Declared  no  farther  they  could  wend, 
Though  that  should  prove  their  journey's  end. 

Unless  in  time  of  utmost  need, 
Columba  held  it  high  misdeed 
To  weary  Heaven  with  earnest  suit. 
But  danger  now,  and  want  to  boot. 
Obliged  him  humbly  to  apply 
To  his  kind  Maker,  presently 
Help  to  afford,  by  tide  or  wind, 
Or  by  the  hand  of  human  kind. 

The  creek  was  all  retired  and  bare, 
Kor  hamlet,  hall,  nor  cot  was  there; 
Yet  one  approaching  they  could  see. 
Ere  the  good  man  rose  from  his  knee. 
\  Down  from  the  cliflT  the  being  strode. 
Like  angel  sent  direct  from  God, 
To  guide  the  father  and  his  train 
Back  to  their  home  amid  the  main. 

The  sun  had  just  begun  to  flame 
Above  the  coast  of  Cunninghame, 


When  this  strange  g^est  with  caution  drew 
Toward  our  oowl'd  and  motley  crew. 
His  step  was  firm,  his  stature  tall; 
Cunning,  and  strength,  combined  with  all 
The  rudeness  of  the  savage  kerne, 
Kythed  in  his  hideous  face  altem. 
His  feet  were  sandaird,  and  his  coat 

.  Made  of  the  hide  of  mountain  goat 
His  dark  locks,  matted  and  unshorn, 
Had  ne*er  been  comb*d  since  he  was  bom. 
A  russet  plaid  hung  to  his  knee; 

'  In  sooth,  a  fearful  wight  was  he ! 

Few  were  his  words,  when  words  were  said; 
But,  ah !  his  looks  compensement  made — 
Where  terror,  wonder,  fierceness,  rose, 
By  turns,  on  youthful  face  morose. 
The  monks  at  times  upon  him  smiled. 
Then  trembled  at  his  gestures  wild. 

Columba  wist  not  what  to  do — 
To  ask  his  aid,  or  let  him  go. 

f  He  saw  his  followers  ill  inclined 
Towards  the  rude  uncourtly  hind ; 
And  some  even  whispered  in  his  ear. 
He  was  some  fiend  of  other  sphere. 
Still,  being  at  the  moment  given. 
While  aid  had  been  implored  from  Heavezii 
The  sire  conceived,  that  duty  pressed 

\  Some  further  knowledge  of  his  guest. 

He  caird  him  in  before  his  face. 
The  youth  advanced  with  giant  pace; 
While  his  elf  locks,  of  dew  to  dr>'. 
He  wildly  shook  above  his  eye. 
Folded  his  rude  plaid  o'er  his  knee, 
liook'd  at  his  leg  of  symmetiy. 
Next  at  his  sword,  that  trail'd  behind — 
An  oaken  club  without  the  rind — 
Then  stood  in  half  averted  way. 
To  listen  what  the  sire  would  say. 

He  told  his  name,  his  age,  his  wit, 

And  all  for  which  his  strength  was  fit; 
)  But  in  such  terms,  the  sire  was  moved 

To  mirth,  which  ill  his  frame  behoved. 
I  MacUiston  was  the  varlet's  name; 

He  could  not  say  from  whence  he  came, 

But  he  was  bom  beyond  the  sea, 

And  there  again  he  long'd  to  be. 

' '  What  sea  1 "  was  ask'd.    He  look'd  askance ; 

And  oh  what  pride  was  in  his  glance. 

As  he  retnm'd,  in  giggling  tone, 

'*  Who  ever  heard  of  sea  but  one  1" — 

Oh,  he  could  row,  and  he  could  sail, 

And  guide  the  rudder  in  the  gale ; 

And  he  could  make  the  vessel  glide, 
f  Wriggling  against  the  wind  and  tide. 

By  his  own  tale,  he  was  such  man 

As  ne'er  from  jib  to  rudder  ran ; 

But  all  their  profien  of  reward 

He  scom'd,  and  held  of  no  regard, 
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Till  once  they  mention'd  warrior  brand, 
When  they  arrived  on  Scotia's  strand. 

f  Then  kindled  the  barbarian's  eye, 
He  flew  on  board  with  rapturous  cry; 
And  from  his  side  his  club  he  flung, 
That  in  the  fold  of  mantle  swung, 
Like  sheathed  sword ;  then,  with  a  shock, 
He  wrench'd  the  hawser  from  the  rock; 
And  ere  the  monkish  crew  had  time 
The  Yii^n's  sacred  name  to  chime, 

f    The  bark  had  rock'd  upon  her  keel. 
And  from  the  beach  began  to  heeL 

<<Do  thisi—Do  that!  "  the  savage  roar'd, 
And,  heaving  high  his  oaken  sword, 

f  He  threaten'd  sore,  with  growl  and  frown, 
Whoe'er  refused,  to  cleave  him  down. 
The  crew  at  first  began  to  wink, 
And  from  their  posts  essay'd  to  shrink ; 
Bat  blows  from  tall  MacUiston's  tree 
Made  them  apply  most  strenuously. 
Close  by  the  helm  his  post  he  took; 
All  shrunk  from  his  offended  look  : 
Whene'er  he  deign'd  to  sing  or  speak, 
A  smile  would  dimple  rower's  cheek. 
But  yet  so  gruffly  and  so  grim. 
It  show'd  how  much  they  dreaded  him ; 
For  lazier  train  no  leader  knew 

(  Than  good  Columba's  sailor  crew. 

HacUiston  by  the  helm  stood  fast. 
And  oft  upon  the  sky  he  cast 
A  troubled  look,  and  then  again 
Would  fix  it  on  the  heaving  main ; 
Then  shake  his  black  and  matted  hair. 
And  sing  aloud  some  savage  air. 

At  length  he  said,  with  careless  joke. 
And  aye  he  stuttered  as  he  spoke— 
"  My  masters,  we  shall  have  a  gale ; 
r  Stand  by  the  beam,  and  reef  the  sail ; 
And  he  who  fails,  or  handles  slack, 
Here's  for  the  dastard  vassaFs  back. 

"  Where  art  thou  gone,  thou  angry  Sun  ? 
What  crime  hath  poor  MacUiston  done. 
That  thus  thou  hid'st  thy  radiant  form 
Behind  the  darkness  of  the  storm, 
And  leav'st  thy  servant  to  the  sway 
Of  tempest  on  his  wilder'd  way  1 
No  friend  in  whom  he  can  confide ; 
No  little  star  his  path  to  guide ; 
No  parent  dear  to  say  adieu ; 
Such  poor  MacUiston  never  knew ! 
Nothing  but  weak  and  feeble  men, 
Some  darksome  slaves  from  downward  den. 
But  if,  oh  Sun,  thy  will  it  be, 
I'll  sacrifice  them  all  to  thee. 
If  thou  thy  servant's  life  wilt  save 
From  bursting  cloud  and  breaking  wave : 
Or  show  thy  glorious  face  above, 
If  these  are  objects  of  thy  love." 


By  chance,  the  words  were  scarcely  spoke, 
When  through  the  low'ring  darkness  broke 
A  ray  of  sunshine  wanly  bright, 
I  A  transient  gleam  of  livid  light — 
Like  the  last  smile  from  beauty's  eye, 
Resign'd,  and  laid  in  peace  to  die ; 
That  farewell  glance,  of  smile  and  shiver. 
Ere  darkness  seals  the  orb  for  ever. 
So  pass'd  the  sunbeam  o'er  the  deck : 
The  savage  then,  with  due  respect, 
Kneel'd  down,  and  bow'd  his  matted  head ; 
Then  look'd  around  with  awful  dread. 

* '  Now,  friends, "  he  cried — "  for  friends  we  are- 
For  toil,  or  death,  let  all  prepare. 
See  where  the  hurricane  eomes  on 
With  violence  dreadful  and  unknown: 
The  western  world  is  in  commotion; 
See  how  the  clouds  oppress  the  ocean ; 
And  ocean,  into  vengeance  driven. 
With  foamy  billow  scoui^es  heaven. 
Our  bark  will  prove  before  its  swing 
Like  fern  upon  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

'    Wake  the  old  carle  you  call  the  seer, 
And  ask  him  whereto  we  shall  steer; 
For  toward  sunrise  we  must  fly, 
With  stem  right  in  the  tempest's  eye : 
A  weather  shore  we  needs  must  make— 

I  It  is  our  last,  our  only  stake." 

They  ran  the  holy  man  to  warn. 
And  told  him  of  the  hideous  kerne. 
That  pray'd  to  heathen  deity, 
\  And  brought  the  storm  along  the  sea; 
And  every  monk,  in  language  strong. 
Declared  the  arch-fiend  them  among. 

Columba  left  his  books  and  prayer, 
With  something  of  a  timid  air; 
And  moved  his  head  above  the  deck. 
Just  as  the  masts  began  to  creak. 
He  cast  his  eye  before,  behind ; 
Then  cried,  with  troubled  voice  and  mind, 
"To  Isla  Sound!  then  we're  at  home" — 
'    And  pointed  out  the  path  of  foam. 

"  'T would  be  as  wise  to  gaze  and  ponder 
Upon  the  sk}*,  and  point  us  yonder," 
The  savage  said ;  but  here  is  land. 
Which  we  might  win,  if  you  command." — 
.  To  east  by  south  he  tum'd  her  prow : 
The  rattling  hail,  and  pelting  snow. 
Just  then  in  furious  guise  began; 
Loud  gusts  along  the  ocean  ran ; 
And  every  sob  the  tempest  gave 
Spoke  language  of  a  watery  grave. 

"Stand  by  the  beam,  the  main-sail  under," 
MacUiston  cried,  in  voice  of  thunder; 
"Pull  in — Let  go — You  dastard  knaves, 
Down  with  your  beads  into  the  waves ! 
If  cross  or  bead  I  note  again, 
I'll  hurl  the  holder  in  the  main. 
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Oh  King  of  heaven !  such  furious  storm 
Did  ne'er  the  ocean's  breast  defonnT' 

The  bark  flew  on  before  the  wind, 
So  like  a  thing  of  soul  and  mind, 
It  made  the  savage  shout  with  glee, 
"There  goes  the  jewel  of  the  sea ! 
Speed  on !  speed  on,  mj  bonny  bark ! 
Behind  the  storm  is  rolling  dark;  * 

But  if  such  glorious  speed  thou  make. 
Swift  is  the  storm  will  thee  o'ertake. 
Oh,  speed  thou  on,  thou  blessed  thing, 
Swift  as  the  solan  on  tlie  wing! 
And  if  behind  yon  headland  blue 
Safely  thou  bear'st  this  fiend-like  crew. 
Then  poor  MacUiston,  on  his  knee, 
Shall  offer  sacrifioe  to  thee ; 
For  Qod's  own  blessed  oak  I  know 
His  only  emblem  here  below." 

The  monks  quaked  like  the  aspen  slim, 
I  And  their  dark  looks  grew  deadly  dim; 
They  deem'd  each  wave  would  them  o'erwhelm. 
With  savage  heathen  at  the  helm. 
Or  fiend  arrived  from  burning  hell — 
Their  woeful  plight  what  tongue  could  tell? 

Tet  still  the  bark  her  speed  did  strain, 
For  better  never  plough'd  the  main; 
Till  at  the  last,  amid  the  roar 
Of  waves  behind,  and  waves  before. 
By  cataract  and  swell  o'erthrown, 
Adown  she  went  with  clash  and' groan. 
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"Hold  by  the  cords:"  MacUiston  yell'd. 
(Gods !  how  the  monks  and  rowers  held ! ) 
f  "  To  see  the  bottom  of  the  main. 
We  but  descend  to  rise  again." 
Down  went  the  bark  with  stem  upright, 
Down  many  fathoms  from  the  light. 
As  sea-bird,  mid  the  breakers  toss'd, 
Screaming  and  fluttering  off  the  coast, 
Dives  from  the  surf  of  belch  and  foam. 
To  seek  a  milder,  calmer  home. 
So  sought  the  bark  her  downward  way, 
From  meeting  waves  and  mounting  spray. 

"  Hold  by  the  cords !  "  MacUiston  caU'd; 
The  monks  obey'd,  full  sore  appall'd.. 
Here  rose  a  groan,  and  there  a  scream ; 
As  down  they  bore  into  the  stream, 
But  these  were  stifled  in  the  brine, 
As  dived  the  sable  brigandine-; 
And  all  was  silent,  save  the  gull 
That  mounted  from  the  stormy  Mull. 

'Twas  but  a  trice  of  lash  and  lave, 
Till,  on  the  top  of  mountain  wave 
The  bark  appear  d  with  flapping  sail, 
1  And  dripping  monks,  and  rowers  pale. 
Hanging  on  ropes  all  here  and  there. 
Deaf,  blind,  and  blurting  with  despair. 
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Again  they  heard  MacUiston's  tongue. 
As  loud  he  hallo'd  out  and  sung, 
"Stand  to  your  tackle  manfully; 
Hold  fast,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ! ' 

Again  the  waves  roll'd  o'er  the  deck; 
But,  be  it  told  with  due  respect, 
/  At  this  dire  moment,  who  should  call 
From  ridge  of  wave  and  tossing  fall. 
But  the  good  seer !  Not  seen  till  now; 
Wash'd  from  his  hold^  they  knew  not  how. 
Blinded  with  cowl  of  many  a  fold. 
And  wildly  capering  as  he  roll'd. 
MacTJistoh  caught  bim  by.the  frock, 
And  held  him  steadfast  as  a  rock; 
Yet  not  one  moment  quitted  post, 
Though  fearfully  'mong  breakers  toss'd. 
Nor  once  tum'd  round  his  eye,  to  scan 
The  plight  of  that  most  holy  man. 
But  sungand  shouted  o'er  the  swell. 
With  maniac  laugh  and  demon  yell. 

He  saw  what  others  saw  at  lait. 
That  all  the  danger  was  o'erpast; 
'  For  this  tormoU,  this  uproar  dire. 
Was  at  the  point  of  Low.  Kintyre, 
Where  breaking  waves/  and  stormy  stir. 
Still  fright  the  eoasting  mariner. 
Now  were  they  breasting  mountain  steep, 
Now  plunging  mid  the  foamy  deep; 
Anon  they  whed'd  from  out  the  mar. 
And  swept  along  a  weather  shore. 
Beneath  the  bank  of  brake  and  tree, 
Upon  a  smooth  and  tranquil  sea. 

*  » 

Columba  staled  in  dread  amaze; 
The  pallid  monks  retum'd  the  gaze. 
\  For  him  whose  tall  and  giant  form 
Seem'd  late  the  demon  of  the  storm, 
They  now  ween'd  angel  in  disguise. 
Sent  down,  to  save  them,  from  the  skies; 
And  knew  not  how  their  gnest  to  greet, 
Or  if  to  worship  at  his  feet. 

"Who  art  thou?'.*  said  Columba  then, 
"  Thou  best  of  angels  or  of  men ! 
I  For  if  commission  d  from  above, 
By  the  dear  Saviour  whom  I  love. 
As  guardian  spirit  of  the  sea. 
rU  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  to  thee." 

The  savage  laugh'd  with  such  good  will. 
That  eagles  answer' d  oh  the  hill, 
Sail'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  cloud. 
And  neigh'd  as  fiercely  and  as  loud. 

"Ha !  Worship  me!  That  would  be  brave! 
A  homeless  vagrant  and  a  slave. 
Worship  the  Son,  whose  glorious  road 
Along'st  the  heaven  was  never  trod ; 
Who  frowns,  and  men  are  in  distress; 
Who  smiles,  and  all  is  loveliness ! 
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Bui  if  of  better  Ood  yoa  know, 
la  heayen  abore,  or  earth  below. 
Or  seraph,  Baint,  or  demon  grim, 
Tell  me,  and  I  will  worship  him." 

The  holy  sire,  to  tears  constrain'd. 
The  doctrine  of  the  cross  ezplain*d; 
I  The  fall — the  covenant  above. 
And  wonders  of  redeeming  love. 
MacUiston  listened  silently, 
His  dark  locks  trembling  o*er  his  eye. 
Then  said,  it  was  his  good  belief 
I   That  Jesus  was  a  noble  chief; 
For  none  conld  more  for  vassal's  good. 
Than  for  their  sakes  to  shed  his  blood ; 
And  for  that  cause,  it  was  his  mind 
To  follow  prince  so  brave  and  kind. 

"But  yet  the  Sun  of  heaven,"  said  he, 
"  Has  been  benignant  g^  to  me. 
'Twas  he  who  rear'd  the  roe-deer's  brood. 
And  the  young  bristler  of  the  wood ; 
The  sprightly  fawn,  with  dappled  sides, 
And  leveret  in  the  fern  that  hides; 
The  kid,  so  playful  and  so  spruce; 
And  all  for  poor  MacUiston's  use. 
'Tis  he  that  makes  the  well  to  spring, 
The  dew  to  fall,  the  bird  to  sing; 
And  gives  the  berry  of  the  waste 
Ita  ripeness,  and  its  savoury  taste. 
Oft  with  the  rook  and  crow  I've  striven 
For  that  delicious  gift  of  Heaven; 
Kot  elsewhere  knowing  when  I  first 
Could  quench  my  hunger  or  my  thirst. 

"  'Tis  he  that  rears  the  racy  pea, 
And  spreads  the  crowfoot  on  the  lea. 
And  makes  the  holy  acorn  grow. 
The  highest  gift  to  man  below: 
'Tis  he  that  makes  the  summer's  prime, 
The  rapid  storm,  and  wreathy  rime, 
3£akes  seas  to  roll,  and  rivers  run— 
( MacUiston  still  must  love  the  sun !" 

Golumba  answer'd  with  a  sigh 
To  that  barbarian's  language  high ; 
And  wonder'd  at  his  strength  of  mind, 
In  such  low  rank  of  human  kind. 
That,  like  his  frame,  seem'd  thing  elate 
Far  o'er  the  peasant's  lowly  state ; 
Thence  he  resolved  to  win  the  youth 
j  Unto  the  holy  Christian  truth. 
When,  in  Dalrudhain's  lonely  bay,  . 
They  rendered  thanks  to  God  that  day. 
Than  he,  none  show'd  more  humble  frame, 
Nor  lowlier  bow'd  at  Jesus'  name. 

Lood  and  more  loud  the  tempest  blew; 
On  high  the  fleeting  lightnings  flew; 
The  rain  and  sleet  pour  d  down  so  fierce. 
As  if  the  concave  universe 
Had  been  upset,  or  roll'd  awry. 
And  oceans  tumbled  from  the  sky; 


The  heaven  was  swathed  in  sheets  of  gray. 
And  thunders  gallow'd  far  away. , 

The  seer,  impatient  to  proceed. 
Knowing  his  virgin  sovereign's  need. 
Bade  up  that  narrow  frith  to  wejid 

/  (Now  call'd  Loch-Fyne)  unto  its  end, 
Besolved  to  cross  the  mountains  dark. 
And  leave  the  sailors  with  the  bark. 
For  a  long  night  and  stormy  day, 
They  sailed  that  long  and  narrow  bay. 
And  the  next  day  at  dawn  of  mom, 

t  Mounted  the  pathless  wastes  of  Lorn. 

Columba  and  the  savage  rude 
Entor'd  alone  that  solitude; 
.    For  now  he  so  admired  the  wight, 
lie  scarce  could  bear  him  from  his  sight. 
A  dangerous  path  they  had  to  scan. 
For  every  petty  torrent  ran. 
Pelting  and  foaming  furiously. 
As  if  to  say,  "  Who  dares  come  nigh  t" 
Then  proved  the  kerne  a  trusty  guide. 
And  many  a  time  his  strength  was  tried. 
O'er  rugged  steep,  and  rapid  river. 
Bearing  the  old  man  safely  ever. 

But  when  to  Orchay's  vale  they  came. 
So  mighty  was  that  moorland  stream, 
I   'Twas  like  an  ocean  rolling  on, 
Resistless,  dreadful,  and  alone; 
Its  path  with  desolation  traced. 
The  valley  all  one  watery  waste, 
One  foamy  wave,  thundering  and  smoking. 
And  mighty  pines  rending  and  rocking. 

Columba  gazed  upon  the  scene. 
So  wild,  terrific,  and  immane, 
Until  his  lip  grew  pale  as  clay. 
Said  he,  ''I've  journey 'd  many  a  day, 
From  hill  of  Zion,  to  the  shore 
I  Beyond  which  there  is  land  no  more ; 
But  never  look'd,  in  all  my  time, 
On  aught  so  marvellous  and  sublime. 
That  day  the  storm  was  at  its  height. 
Was  trial  'twixt  the  wrong  and  right; 
The  wrong  has  triumph'd,  now  I  know, 
And  Albyn's  rights  are  lying  low; 
Her  chosen  chiefs  are  fall'n  and  gone; 
For  it  was  destined,  one  alone 
Could  save  the  land  that  fateful  day. 
And  he  was  kept  by  Heaven  away. 
Its  will  be  done ;  for  weal  or  woe, 
We  now  must  bend  before  the  foe : 
The  Christian  banner's  in  the  toU, 
The  heathen  riots  in  our  spoiL 
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I  may  be  wrong,  as  grant  I  may; 
But  it  is  plain,  that  on  that  day 
The  storm  hath  all  unequall'd  been. 
Such  as  no  living  man  hath  seen. 
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These  are  the  aigna  of  Binfal  deed. 
And  those  are  tokens  that  I  dread. 
The  demons  of  the  fiery  reign 
Have  been  abroad  in  Christ's  domain. 
Roused,  bj  some  powerful  heathen  spell, 
From  out  the  lurid  yales  of  hell. 
The  face  of  earth  and  heaven  to  mar. 
And  hurl  the  elements  in  war. 

**  But — ^note  me,  youth — the  time  will  come 
That  men  shall  stand,  in  terror  dumb. 
And  aee  the  Almighty*s  arm  of  power 
)  Stretch*d  forth  in  the  avenging  hour. 
Yes,  Hs  will  show  to  heaven  and  hell. 
And  all  that  in  the  earth  do  dwell, 
From  babe  to  prince  upon  the  throne. 
That  He  is  God  and  He  alone !  '* 

But  trust  not  all  that  prophets  say; 
The  best  may  err  and  so  may  they. 
Predictions  are  but  ticklish  gear, 
Though  spacious,  logical,  and  clear; 
Condensed,  and  penn'd  in  language  strong : 
Where  once  aright  they're  ten  times  wrong. 
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This  sage  experienoe  hath  me  taught, 
Whilst  thou  hast  hooted,  raU'd,  and  Uugh'd. 
Alack !  the  credit  due  to  seers, 
Too  well  is  known  to  my  compeers ! 

Our  travellers  gain'd  the  farther  shore 
Of  dark  Loch-Ow,  by  dint  of  oar; 
/  And  there  the  tidings  met  their  ear. 
Of  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  weir. 
Which  made  the  holy  father  weep. 
And  the  rude  boor  to  laugh  and  leap. 
And  shout,  with  joy  and  clamour  vast, 
"  MacUiston  finds  a  home  at  last ! 
A  vagrant  outcast  though  he  be. 
This  is  the  land  he  loves  to  see ! " 

By  Connel's  tide  they  joumey'd  then. 
And  met  whole  multitudes  of  men; 
Some  fleeing  to  the  forest  land, 
Some  guarding  firm,  with  sword  in  hand« 
Each  path  and  ford  that  lay  between 
Their  fierce  invaders  and  their  queen. 
For  much  had  happ'd  that  I  most  tell, 
lAnd  you  must  read  if  you  do  welL 
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Oh  fain  would  I  borrow  the  harp  of  that  land, 
Wherethe  dark  sullen  eagle  broods  over  the  strand. 
Afar  in  his  oorrei  where  shrub  never  grew ; 
Or  mounts  on  bold  pinion  away  from  the  view, 
On  beams  of  the  morning  to  journey  alone, 
And  peal  his  loud  matin  where  echoes  are  none — 
The  harp  of  that  region  of  storm  and  of  calm, 
To  mount  with  the  eagle,  or  sport  with  the  lamb; 
To  warble  in  sunshine,  in  discord  to  jar, 
And  roar  in  the  tempest  of  nature  or  war ! 
Of  that  have  I  need,  and  but  that  I'll  have  none, 
To  sound  the  memorial  of  old  Beregon. 

The  city  is  crowded,  each  alley  and  hall ; 
Loud  rattles  the  scabbard  on  pavement  and  wall. 
The  bow  and  broad  arrow  of  Scythia  are  there. 
And  files  of  bright  lances  gleam  high  in  the  air; 
They  flash  and  they  flicker,  so  dazzling  and  high, 
Like  streamers  of  steel  on  the  fields  of  the  sky ; 
But  nigher  survey  them,  how  deep  is  their  stain  t 
That  redness  is  not  with  the  drops  of  the  rain ; 
Proud  badges  of  battle,  depart  they  must  never. 
But  there  as  memorials  fester  for  ever. 
Our  clans  and  the  Norsemen  nor  beckon  nor  smile. 
As  file  meets  with  column,  and  column  with  file; 
Yet  still  there  was  bustle  by  night  and  by  day, 
And  ne'er  were  the  maids  of  green  Albyn  so  gay : 
But  many  a  sad  mother  to  Heaven  appeals; 
And  from  the  old  warior  the  groan  often  steals, 
As  from  his  high  turrets  he  sees  with  despair 
The  black  Bull  of  Norway  pawing  the  air. 
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Queen  H^;nde  waits  the  issue,  submissive  and 

dumb, 
And  noble  King  Eric  with  love  is  o'eroome. 

King  Eric  came  over,  a  conqueror  proved ; 
A  kingdom  he  wanted,  a  kingdom  beloved: 
The  queen  was  an  item  he  did  not  imply. 
But  the  conqueror  fell  at  the  glance  of  her  eye. 
His  proffer  was  made  as  a  lure  to  the  land. 
For  woman  he  loved  not  nor  woman's  command : 
The  name  of  a  hero  was  all  his  delight; 
His  sword  was  a  meteor  unmatch'd  in  the  fight; 
The  north  he  had  conquer'd,  and  governed  the 

whole 
From  Dwina's  dark  flood  to  the  wraves  of  the  pole ; 
And  ne'er  in  his  course  had  he  vanquished  been, 
Till  now,  by  a  young  Caledonian  queen. 
But  thou,  gentle  maiden,  to  whom  I  appeal, 
Who  never  has  felt  what  thou  could'st  not  conceal— 
Love's  dearest  remembrance,  that  brought  witii  the 

sigh 
The  stound  to  the  heart,  and  the  tear  to  the  eye— 
0,  ill  canst  thou  judge  of  the  mighty  tunnoil 
In  the  warrior's  bosom,  thus  caught  in  the  toil! 

For  the  queen  kq>t  the  words  of  her  fatherin  view, 
Who  charged  that,  in  secret  no  lover  should  sue; 
And  therefore  bold  Eric  was  still  kept  at  bay. 
For  all  his  impatience  and  all  he  could  say : 
And  this  was  her  answer  both  early  and  late, 
**  The  time  is  at  hand  that  determines  my  fiUe: 
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Then  he  whose  arm  in  battle  is  strongest^ 
Whose  shield  is  broadest,  or  falchion  longest, 
And  twice  in  the  lists  shall  win  the  day, 
I  am  his  to  claim  and  carry  away. 
Bat  till  that  day  all  suit  is  vain — 
In  strict  retirement  I  remain." 

Ah  princely  Haoo,  woe  for  thee  i 
/  What  hopest  thou  round  these  towers  to  see, 
Which  still  thou  circlest  mom  and  even. 
With  cheek  and  eye  uptum'd  to  heaven; 
Or  rather,  to  each  casement  high 
In  Selma*8  towers,  for  anawering  eye  ? 
And  thou  hast  seen  it,  though  at  more 
Than  fifty  fathoms  from  the  shore : 
And  who  can  eye  of  maiden  fair 
Read  more  than  half  way  up  the  airY 
The  glance  of  love,  the  blushing  hue, 
Are  lost  amid  the  hazy  blue : 
But  other  signs — As,  snowy  veil 
Beared  high  aloft  like  streamer  pale ; 
A  helmet  waved  in  queenly  hand ; 
A  dazzling  glance  from  gilded  brand. 
Whose  point  is  northwaxd  turned  away. 
Where  Eric's  camp  like  city  lay, — 
These  signals  boded  nothing  good, 
And  scarce  could  be  misunderstood. 
A  thousand  times  Prince  Haoo  bow'd. 
And  humblest  gratitude  avow*d ; 
He  kiss'd  his  hand,  then  kneel'd  profound. 
And  thrust  his  sword's  point  in  the  ground. 
In  homage  to  that  vii^n  queen. 
For  such  he  deem'd  capricious  Wene ; 
And  she  it  wa&     But  what  she  knew, 
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That  thus  such  signals  out  she  threw. 
Or  if  'twas  all  a  freakish  Jest, 
Kor  friend  nor  foeman  ever  wist. 


But  as  it  was,  it  gave  the  alarm 
Unto  the  prince  to  watch  and  arm. 
Uia  waa  a  brave  and  goodly  train. 
The  pride  of  Norway's  stormy  reign ; 
All  youths  on  fame  and  honour  bent, 
•  And  all  of  noble,  proud  descent. 
Who  the  high  heir  of  Eric's  crown, 
As  path  to  fortune  and  renown. 
Had  follow'd  with  supreme  good -will. 
Claiming  the  post  of  honour  still; 
And,  sooth,  a  comelier  warrior  train 
Ne'er  mounted  wave  of  northern  main. 

To  these  he  said,  in  secret  guise. 
With  looks  profound  and  shrewdly  wise, 
"I  dread  these  coward  Scots  for  ill; 
There  has  been  bustling  on  that  hill. 
As  if  some  treachery  were  design'd. 
Or  some  misprision  in  the  wind : 
Scouts  have  been  running  up  and  down. 
From  town  to  camp,  from  camp  to  town. 
(For  an  encampment,  strong  and  high. 
The  Scots  had  form'd  on  Yalon-Righ.) 


"  'Tis  meet  that  we  should  arm  and  watch. 
Such  violators  first  to  catch. 
If  such  there  be.     If  I  am  wrong, 
Oiir  silent  watch  will  not  be  long; 
I  While,  should  we  baulk  some  foul  surprise. 
Our  fame  to  Odin's  throne  will  rise." — 
His  warriors  armed  with  youthful  pride. 
But  laugh'd  full  mirthfully  aside; 
^  And  wondered  where  their  gallant  prince 
Caught  such  enormous  sapience. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  various  climes 
Met  in  the  dty  lanes  betimes. 
And  there  they  crowded,  trading,  bustling, 
Till  eventide,  full  rudely  justling. 
They  met,  they  soowl'd — ^then  rushing,  mingled. 
While  their  rude  weapons  jarr'd  and  jingled. 
Few  words  were  changed  for  ill  or  good ; 
For  why  1  They  were  not  understood : 
But  many  brazen  looks  said  plain, 
''Friend,  you  and  I  may  meet  again ! " 

In  short,  throughout  each  Highland  clan 
A  spirit  most  indignant  ran. 
They  could  not  brook  their  foes  to  see 
'  Parade  their  streets  unawed  and  free; 
And  from  their  cliff-borne  camp  they  view'd 
The  march  of  these  barbarians  rude 
Beneath  their  feet  from  day  to  day. 
Like  tigers  growling  o'er  their  prey. 

Nor  wanted  there  the  chiefs  among 
Some  fiery  heads  that,  right  or  wrong, 
Would  blow  this  breeze  into  a  stoim. 
First  of  these  chiefs  was  Donald  Gorm, 
^  Whose  spirit,  like  the  waves  that  roar 
For  ever  on  his  stormy  shore. 
Was  ne'er  at  ease  by  night  or  day. 
But  restless  and  perturbed  as  they. 
Among  the  clansmen  of  his  name, 
Revenge  was  his  perpetual  theme, 
Until  so  fierce  his  fur}'  bum'd, 
His  sovereign's  faith  aside  was  spum'd ; 
And,  if  to  join  him  there  was  none. 
He'd  break  the  truce  and  fight  alone ! 


"We'll  go,"  said  Donald,  ''in  the  night, 
And  seize  this  king  of  boasted  might; 
And  first  we'll  bind  him  heel  to  head, 
I  And  bear  him  to  our  rock  with  speed ; 
And  then  we'll  turn,  and  kill,  and  kill. 
And  spoil  and  ravage  at  our  will ! 
That  cumbrous  host  we  well  may  dread. 
With  doughty  Eric  at  its  head ; 
But,  rend  that  moving  spring  away. 
And  down  it  falls  the  spoiler's  prey. 
What  boots  it  me  a  maiden's  vow. 
Vouchsafed  I  see  not  why,  nor  how  1 
If  Donald  this  achievement  grand 
Performs  by  dint  of  shield  and  brand, 
^    He  reigns  the  King  of  fair  Scotland  !"— 
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"Qod  bless  the  mark! "  said  eyery  tonf^iOi 
And  eTery  sword  on  buckler  rung. 

King  Eric's  camp  was  scanned  with  care» 
For  sundry  spies  went  sauntering  there; 
But  so  it  happ*d  that  Haco's  tent 
I  Surpass'd  the  king's  in  ornament. 
The  prince's  proud  battalions  lay 
Bound  his  with  streamers  soaring  gay, 
And  golden  crests,  and  herald  show; 
So  that  the  spies  went  to  and  fro. 
Staring  aghast;  then  back  they  sped, 
And,  with  sagacity  inbred. 
Declared,  and  swore,  with  gaping  wonder. 
That  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  yonder! 

This  was  a  prize,  we  may  suppose, 
Too  rich  for  Donald  Qorm  to  lose : 
I    So  straight  was  paas'd  the  order  high. 
That  all  the  men  of  Mull  and  Skye, 
And  Moidart  too,  themselyes  should  dight 
In  arms  at  dead  hour  of  the  night,  - 
And  follow  where  their  chief  should  lead. 
To  enterprise  of  glorious  meed. 

The  harp  had  ceased  in  Selma's  hall, 
And  from  her  towers  and  turrets  tall 
Ko  glimmering  torch  or  taper  shone — 
For  they  had  died  out  one  by  one. 
Like  fading  stars,  whose  time  was  spent 
Above  the  airy  firmament. 

3£any  a  bard  on  Yalon-Righ 
Had  sung  his  song  of  yictory. 
And  gone  to  rest — or  converse  hold 
With  spirits  of  the  bards  of  old. 
The  cymbal's  clang,  the  bugle's  swell, 
The  trumpet's  blare,  the  bagpipe's  yell. 
Had  ceased,  and  silence  reign'd  alone 
Around  the  skirts  of  Beregon, 
I    Where  thousands  lay,  stretch'd  on  the  soil, 
Panting  for  battle  and  for  broil. 

But  Donald  Gorm  had  other  scheme 
/    Than  thus  on  battle  clang  to  dream : 
He  panted  for  the  waking  fight. 
The  blood  and  havoc  of  the  night; 
The  silent  rush  on  prostrate  foe ; 
The  stroke,  the  stab,  the  overthrow ; 
Their  mortal  terror,  flight,  and  thrall. 
And  captive  king — the  best  of  all ! 
A  thousand  times,  with  grin  and  growl. 
Did  Donald  curse  the  minstrel's  howl ; 
Then  roU'd  him  on  his  russet  floor. 
And  railed  against  the  lagging  hour. 
For  every  minute  in  its  flight. 
From  evening  till  the  noon  of  night. 
Was  fetter  laid  on  Donald's  might. 
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The  hour  arrived,  as  hour  must  come 
To  those  that  dread  it  for  their  doom. 
As  well  as  those  who  for  it  long — 
And  Donald's  men,  in  phalanx  strong, 


Moved  from  the  ditf  around  the  steep 
With  swiftness  and  in  silence  deep. 
Then  Haoo's  watcher  by  the  tarn 
Straight  hasted  back,  bis  prince  to  warn; 
j  And  found  him  and  his  troop  pr^ared, 
Couch'd  on  their  arms,  and  keeping  guard. 
Hid  in  the  heather  and  the  brake, 
Alongst  the  road  the  Soots  must  take. 

Down  came  the  Skye-men  like  a  torrent. 
Foaming,  and  muttering  terms  abhorrent; 
Furious  they  came,  with  whirl  and  crush, 
As  midnight  tides  through  narrows  rush; 
Or,  when  the  storm  is  at  the  sorest. 
Like  wild  bulls  rushing  from  the  forest. 
With  grinding  hoof,  and  clattering  hnn. 
And  hollow  humming  as  in  scorn; 
So  rushed  this  phalanx  multiform. 
Led  by  the  headlong  Donald  Gorm. 

The  front  bore  on  s?rift  as  tbe  wind. 
But  Haoo's  gallants  closed  behind; 
I  And  Donald's  rear  was  levell'd  low. 
As  fast  as  blow  could  follow  blow. 
His  front  pour'd  on  from  tent  to  tent. 
And  robb'd  and  romaged  as  they  went; 
While  those  behind,  without  a  blow. 
Were  chased  and  routed  by  the  foe. 
Right  over  ditch,  and  foss,  and  fen. 
Was  Donald  borne  by  his  own  men; 
For  all  his  boast  of  warrior  deed. 
He  ne'er  got  blow  at  foemaa's  head. 


I 


0  Donald  Ck>rm,  hard  fate  is  thine, 
\  Exposed  to  punishment  condign ! 
The  truce  is  broke,  and  thou  hast  lost 
One-fifth  of  all  thy  gallant  host 
The  daring  deed  thou  canst  not  hide ; 
Thy  kinsmen  vanish'd  from  thy  side. 
And  shame  imprinted  on  thy  brow — 
Ha!  Donald  Gorm,  what  think'st  thou  now! 

To-morrow  all  will  be  in  flame, 
.  And  only  thou  must  bear  the  blame; 

For  thou  hast  dared  thy  country's  troth, 

Thy  sovereign's  honour,  and  her  oath, 

Thus  rashly,  rudely,  to  deface; 

And  all  for  nought  but  deep  disgrace. 
.Over  thy  head  there  broods  a  storm 

Will  blast  thy  honours,  Donald  Gorm : 

But  one  thing  yet  thou  dost  not  know: 
Thou  hadat  to  deal  with  generous  foe. 
Who  sorrow'd  at  thy  rash  ado — 
A  hero,  and  a  lover  too; 
Who  dared  not  this  thy  deed  proclaim. 
Lest  royal  Hynde  should  bear  the  blame. 

When  past  was  all  the  hasty  fray. 
And  Donald  Gorm  thus  chased  away; 
^And  not  one  son  of  Norway  misa'd. 
Excepting  Odin's  sacred  priest. 
Whom  Donald's  men  had  caught  asleep. 
And  hurried  off"  unto  the  steep — 
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Thej  deem'd  him  chief  of  high  command, 
Some  ancient  lord  of  Scania'a  band ; — 

1  When  fled,  I  say,  that  headlong  force, 
Prince  Haco  caU'd  his  connaellora. 
"My  gallant  friends/'  said  he,  "  I  must 
Bejoice  to  find  in  whom  I  tnist. 
This  night  you've  shown,  with  oonrage  true. 
What  yonths  of  noble  blood  can  do, — 
Have  sared  our  sovereign's  sacred  life, 
And  crushed  at  once  a  dangerous  strife. 
Now,  trust  me,  we'll  more  credit  win 
By  hushing  this  with  little  din, 

J  Than,  by  oetent  and  fulsome  boast, 
To  break  the  truce  with  Albyn*s  host. 
And  lose  at  once  the  glorious  right 
Of  guning  all  by  heroes'  might. 
By  secret  trust  full  well  I  know 
The  treachery  bred  with  private  foe, 
That  gave  us  chance  thus  to  debel. — 
This  thing  I  know,  but  dare  not  tell. 

"  Then  let  us  strip  these  savage  slidn, 
And  sink  their  bodies  in  the  main  ; 
r  And  pass  the  whole  with  answer  brief. 
As  enterprise  of  robber  chief — 
A  trivial  thing,  of  no  regard, 
Unsniting  honours  or  reward." — 
Each  gallant  thought  as  Haco  did, 
Although  his  motives  still  were  hid. 

The  slain  Vere  heap'd  upon  a  team. 
And  in  the  sea,  to  sink  or  swim, 

(  Their  bodies  hurl'd  without  delay ; 
And  all  was  o'er  by  break  of  day. 
Then  such  a  stir  arose  at  dawn — 
Torrents  of  blood  like  rivers  ran ; 
But  none  could  tell  with  whom  the  blame, 
Or  whence  the  purple  deluge  came. 
Amazement  fill'd  the  Norway  men ; 

V  They  gathered  round  in  thousands  ten, 

^  Until  the  king  all  patience  lost, 
And  call'd  a  muster  of  his  host; 
No  one  was  miss'd  in  all  the  lists, 

\  Save  one  of  Odin's  sacred  priests ! 

King  Eric,  as  a  monarch  brave. 
Of  priestcraft  was  the  very  slave. 
^  This  omen  dire  his  soul  oppress'd ; 
He  caught  the  terror  of  the  rest, 
And  orders  gave,  in  sullen  mood, 
^  For  sacrifice  of  human  blood. 

Haoo  was  grieved ;  for  in  that  rite 
\  He  had  no  trust— took  no  delight; 
And  therefore  told  aU  that  had  pass'd 
Unto  the  king,  from  first  to  last; 
But  chiefly  dwelt  on  sig^nal  seen 
From  casement  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

Now  hush'd  were  Eric's  false  alanns : 
He  caught  his  nephew  in  his  arms; 
I  For  his  big  heart  impetuous  strove 
With  throes  of  glory  and  of  love ; 
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And  thrice  he  bless'd  his  hero  young, 
Who  thus  withheld  the  blabbing  tongue 
From  telling  of  a  deed  of  fame 
That  added  lustro  to  his  name ; 
Then  said,  "  No  favour  he  could  crave, 
That,  as  reward,  he  should  not  have." 

The  prince  of  this  laid  hold,  and  eaid, 
"  My  king  and  uncle,  then  I  plead. 
That  I  to-morrow  be  allow'd 
The  honour  and  distinction  proud, 
Within  the  lists  with  thee  to  stand, 
A  champion  for  my  native  land. 
And  thou  in  Haco's  deeds  shalt  trace 
The  might  of  Odin's  heavenly  race." 


The  king  now  frown'd  in  sullen  mood. 
Nor  tried  his  promise  to  elude. 
Generous,  as  absolute  in  sway. 
And  downright  as  the  light  of  day. 
He  all  at  once,  in  tenns  uncouth, 
I  Reproved  the  madness  of  the  youth : — 

"  Thou  tendril  of  a  rampant  plant ! 
Barest  thou  to  ask,  or  I  to  grant, 
A  thing  that  throws  from  my  right  hand 
The  glory  of  my  native  land  ? 
What  would  my  well-tried  champions  say. 
Were  I  to  fling  such  prize  away, 
And  all  our  soaring  hopes  destroy, 
For  the  wild  frenzy  of  a  boy  1 
Thy  rash,  fond  aim  full  well  I  see — 
Thou  think'st  the  choice  will  fall  on  thee. 
Dare  not  to  raise  such  lofty  looks; 
Eric  but  ill  a  rival  brooks ; 
I  And  thus  to  sacrifice  his  all. 
He  may  not,  and  he  never  shalL" 


**  My  liege,  I  had  your  sacred  word. 
Given  fully,  of  your  own  accord; 
I  ween'd  on  that  I  might  rely : 
Can  Odin's  son  his  troth  deny  1 
\  I  claim  it;  and  to-morrow  stand. 
To  win  or  fall  at  thy  right  hand. 
Thy  word  is  given;  if  broke  it  be, 
By  Thor,  the  breaker  fights  with  me! 
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"  Haco,  thou  art  a  noble  stem. 
That  well  should  brook  the  diadem. 
My  sacred  word  I  must  fulfil. 
Though  grievously  against  my  will. 
.  By  one  rash  promise  I  am  cross' d. 
And  all  my  fame  in  battle  lost 
How  dare  I  in  myself  confide 
With  such  a  stripling  by  my  side  1 
For  should'st  thou  faJl,  or  wounded  be, 
Farewell  to  Erics  victory! 
But  at  the  hour  the  heralds  name. 
Come,  and  the  post  of  honour  claim 
As  right  of  thy  illustrious  line : — 
My  word  is  pass'd,  and  it  is  thine." 
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Tarn  we  to  Donald  of  the  Isle, 
In  aad  dilemma  placed  the  while; 
To  censure  subject  for  th'  abuse 
Of  Boyereign's  faith,  and  broken  truce. 
He  kept  his  place  in  outer  waxxl. 
To  fight  with  friend  or  foe  prepared ; 
And  much  he  wonder'd  when  he  saw 
The  armies  mix,  as  if  no  flaw 
Or  breach  of  contract  had  been  known : 
(  Still  Donald  kept  his  hold  alone,  * 
Till  Eric's  muster-roll  was  o'er. 
And  freedom  reign  d  as  theretofore. 

"'Tis  strange,"  said  Donald,   "should 
breach 
And  foul  defeat  the  throne  not  reach. 
It  would  appear  there  is  no  blame 
Attached  to  queen's  or  liegeman's  name. 
Therefore  I  judge  it  best  at  once 
The  daring  outrage  to  renounce; 
And  prove  it,  swear  it  though  they  should, 
I  Deny  it  all  through  fire  and  blood." 

"  Dear  master,  know,  your  gallant  men 
Amid  King  Eric's  camp  lie  slain." 

I       " There  let  them  lie;  I'll  flatly  swear 
They  are  not  mine,  nor  ever  were." 

"  Your  clan  is  short :  what  will  you  say. 
When  call'd  out  on  a  muster-day  { " 

"  I'll  say,  the  men  of  Mull  are  gone 
To  fetch  supplies  of  venison; 
To  see  their  dames,  and  shun  the  strife ; 
And  all  have  forfeited  their  life." 

t       **  The  priest  of  Odin,  in  our  thrall. 
Will  broad  disclosure  make  of  all." 

§ 

"Were  he  the  devil's  priest  array'd, 
One  whom  I  more  than  Odin  dread, 
I'd  let  him  blood,  and  make  his  bed 
Full  fifty  feet  below  my  tread. 
Rather  than  he  should  blab  disgrace 
On  great  M  'Ola's  royal  race. 
My  fathers  had  one  liberal  form, 
Which  stands  unbroke  by  Donald  Gorm — 
It  is,  that  neither  old  nor  young. 
Nor  oath  pronounced  by  human  tongue. 
Shall  e'er  a  rest  or  bearing  find 
Between  his  honour  and  the  wind. 
Come,  and  the  secret  thou  shalt  know, 
How  the  old  dotard  brooks  the  blow." 

The  chief  and  bard  together  went 
I  In  to  the  priest,  with  fool  intent : 

The  old  man  rested  on  the  floor, 
i  With  lip  of  scorn,  and  look  demure : 
f  His  ankles  were  by  withe  entwined ; 
His  arms  were  cross'd  and  bound  behind ; 
His  grisly  beard  seem'd  scarce  terrene- 
It  floVd,  like  Centaur's  shaggy  mane. 
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Far  o'er  his  girdle  crimosin, 
And  quiver'd  to  his  palsied  chin. 
A  portrait  of  migestic  scorn 
Was  that  old  heathen  priest  forlorn. 
With  eye  fix'd  on  his  galling  yoke. 
And  leaning  calmly  to  the  rock. 

"  Father,  full  froward  was  the  fate. 
That  cast  thee  in  this  captive  state," 
Said  Donald,  with  affected  grief; 
'     '*  But  here  comes  one  to  bring  relief : 
Since  mighty  Odin  hides  his  face. 
And  there's  no  other  eye  of  grace. 
This  boon  thy  Odin  sends  to  thee — 
A  thirsty  brand  to  set  thee  free!  " 

"  Beware,  thou  sanguine,  sayage  chief. 
Slave  to  a  new  and  fond  belief ! — 
Beware  how  thou  uplifbest  sword, 
I  Or  utter'st  rash  or  ruthless  word. 
Against  the  lowest  holy  guide 
To  Odin's  sendee  sanctified. 
Know'st  thou  who  measures  mortal  age? 
Who  love's  the  battle's  lofty  rage 
And  riots  mid  the  overthrow. 
In  wreaking  vengeance  on  each  foe  ? 
Even  He,  whose  servant  for  his  sin 
Ides  chain'd  thy  hateful  power  within. 
Then  be  thou  ware,  the  crime  eschew. 
Nor  do  a  deed  thou  sore  shalt  rue. '* 

"  Speak,  Rimmon,  bard  of  Turim's  hall; 
^  What  think'st  thou  of  this  heathen's  falU" 

"  Thou  lord  of  that  romantic  land. 
The  winged  isle,  of  steep  and  strand; 
And  all  the  creeks  of  brake  and  fern. 
Those  pathless  piles,  so  dark  and  dem, 
That  stretch  from  Sunart's  sombre  dell, 
To  Duich's  heights  of  moor  and  fell; 
Thou  stem  of  royal  seed — nay,  more. 
Son  of  an  hundred  kings  of  yora! 
Unto  thy  servant  deign  regard; 
Woe  to  the  chief  that  slights  his  bard! 

**  I've  heard  an  adage  in  my  time. 
A  simple  old  Milesian  rhyme, 
YThich  bore,  that,  whatsoerer  god 
Was  worshipped  all  the  world  abroad. 
From  him  that  reigns  in  heaven  alone. 
Unto  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone — 
That,  still  among  each  erring  crew. 
These  gods  should  have  a  reverence  due ; 
\  Because,  in  offering  insult  there, 
A  nation's  feelings  iigured  are; 
And  man's  deep  curse,  when  insults  move 
His  sacred  feelings  to  disprove. 
Is  next  to  that  of  Ood's  above. 
I  say  no  more;  but  that  I've  found 
These  ancient  sayings  often  sound.' 
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Donald  look'd  down  with  dark  grimace, 
And  primm'd  his  mouth,  and  held  his  peace; 
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And  rather  Mem'd  disposed  to  show 
Uelenting  heart  o'er  prostrate  foe. 
Bat  as  impmde&oe  in  th*  extreme, 
Or  dire  mischance  (a  gentler  name), 
Suggested,  the  old  priest  began 
To  brave  the  spiril  of  the  man; 
^And  his  o'erbearing  pride  defy, 
By  brief  and  threatening  prophecy. 

"Tis  known/'  said  be,  "o'er  all  the  lands 
Where  Odin's  heavenly  sway  expands, 
I  That  whosoever  dares  enthrall 
The  meanest  guide  unto  his  hall. 
Or  move  a  tongue  his  faith  to  upbraid. 
Or  hand  against  his  sacred  head, 
That  sinner's  blood  shall  fint  be  spilt 
Of  all  his  kindred's,  for  his  guilt 
Therefore  I  dare  the  whole  decrees 
Of  those  who  bow  to  oaken  treea; 
Or  to  the  dazzling  God  of  Day ; 
Or  moon^  that  climbs  the  Milky  Way; 
Or  to  that  God,  mysterious,  mild. 
That  died  and  lived,  the  Yiigin's  child — 
I  dare  you  all  by  curse  unheard. 
To  wrong  a  hair  of  this  gray  beard ; 
Or  down  to  Lok  the  caitiff  goes. 
The  first  of  Odin's  fated  foes." 


I 


\ 


"  So  be  the  offence  and  the  reward! 
Thou  speak'st  to  one  that  ne'er  was  dared," 
Said  Donald,  as  he  rose  amain. 
Trembling  with  anger  and  disdain ; 
And  ere  his  bard  a  word  could  say 
His  master's  vengeance  to  allay, 
Cursing  and  foaming  in  his  rage. 
Sheer  to  the  belt  he  clove  the  sage : 
To  either  side  one  half  did  bow ; 
His  head  and  breast  were  cleft  in  two; 
An  eye  was  left  on  either  cheek, 
And  half  a  tongue,  to  see,  and  speak. 
Oh,  never  was  so  vile  a  blow. 
Or  such  a  bloody  wreck  of  woe! 

Old  Rimmon  bow'd  upon  his  knee; 
/  And,  that  such  sight  he  might  not  see, 
Shaded  his  eyes  with  his  right  hand. 
And  pour'd  forth  coronach  so  grand. 
O'er  the  old  stranger's  mournful  fate 
That  Donald  Gorm  became  sedate ; 
And  soften'd  was  his  frown  severe, 

f  To  stem  regret  and  sorrow  drear. 

'  But  his  stout  heart  not  to  belie. 
He  dash'd  the  round  tear  from  his  eye ; 
Then  tum'd,  and  wiped  his  bloody  glaive 
And  bade  to  dig  the  heathen's  grave 
Far  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill. 
And  with  huge  rocks  the  crevice  fill. 
That  forth  he  might  not  win  at  all. 
To  blab  in  Odin's  heavenly  hall : 
For,  sooth,  whate'er  was  doom'd  to  be, 
He  would  that  boisterous  deity 


Might  lay  his  bloody  guerdons  by 
For  those  who  own'd  his  sovereignty. 
Sore  trembled  Turim's  ancient  bard, 
For  the  rash  deed  his  lord  had  dared ; 
And,  the  transgression  to  redeem, 
Sung  a  most  solemn  requiem. 

Of  Donald's  nightly  overthrow 
No  note  was  taken  by  the  foe ; 
For,  yielding  to  the  generous  prince, 
I  King  Eric  slyly  blink'd  the  offence. 
Those  strangers  both  were  sway'd  by  love ; 
And  hoped  before  the  queen  to  prove 
Their  heroism,  and  matchless  might. 
And  claim  unto  her  hand  by  right 
But  either  mighty  Odin  heard 
His  dying  servant's  last  awaxxl. 
Or  some  all-seeing  righteous  eye 
Beheld  the  ancient  father  die. 


To  Eric's  tent  that  night  were  call'd. 
Priest,  prophet,  patriaroh,  and  scald ; 
And  thence  were  heard,  in  thundering  jar, 
Loud  anthems  to  the  god  of  war; 
And  when  the  orisons  were  said, 
And  victims  on  the  altar  laid. 
And  rose  the  frenzy  to  the  full. 
With  cup  drunk  from  an  enemy's  skull; 
Then  blood  was  dash'd  on  all  around. 
As  text,  or  omen,  to  expound ; 
And  that,  survey 'd  with  much  grimace. 
Boded  success  to  Odin's  race. 


I 


Again  the  frenzied  song  of  war 
On  the  night  breeze  was  borne  afar, 
Till,  on  the  dark  and  gelid  rock, 
The  drowsy  cormorant  awoke, 
And,  moved  by  wonder  and  dismay, 
Scream'd  out  in  concert  with  the  lay. 
Some  sentinels  that  hovered  nigh. 
On  the  north  cliff  of  Yalon-Righ, 
Descended  softly  to  the  plain. 
And  overheard  the  closing  strain ; 
And  thus  it  ran,  the  roundelay, 
^  As  near  as  Scottish  tongue  could  say: — 

Veil  up  thy  heaven 

From  morning  till  even. 
With  darkness  thy  throne  surrounding. 

Whenever  thy  wrath 

At  the  foes  of  our  faith. 
Thou  showest  in  gloom  confounding. 

Roll  up  the  thunder, 

Thy  right  hand  under. 
And  the  snow  and  the  hail  up  treasure ; 

And  gather  behind 

The  tempest  of  wind — 
All  weapons  of  thy  displeasure. 
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Dreadfully  pouring, 

Rending,  and  roaring. 
Send  them  with  yengeance  loaden, 

That  all  below 

Maj  tremble  to  know 
There's  none  bo  mighty  as  Odin ! 
There's  none  so  mighty  as  Odin  ! 
There's  none  so  mighty  as  Odin ! 

That  all  below 

May  tremble,  and  know   ' 
There's  none  so  mighty  as  Odin !  ftc. 

The  combat-day  arrived  at  last. 
And  with  it  congregations  rast 
I   Of  maidens,  youths,  and  aged  men, 
From  isle,  from  dale,  and  Highland  glen; 
All  panting,  burning,  to  survey 
The  deeds  of  that  eventful  day. 
And  every  group,  disputing,  came, 
Who  were  the  warriors  first  in  fame : 
For  every  clan  avow'd  its  head 
Unmatch'd  in  might  and  warrior  deed — 
One  'gainst  a  world  to  throw  the  gage. 
The  master  spirit  of  the  age. 
Full  plain  it  was  to  eye  and  ear. 
That  chose  to  see,  and  chose  to  hear, 
That  no  three  lords  the  land  could  call. 
Would  satisfaction  give  to  alL 

That  morning  rose  in  ruddy  hue 
So  bright,  that  all  the  fields  of  dew. 
The  gleaming  mountains,  and  the  wood, 
Appear'd  one  mighty  waste  of  blood; 
£ven  the  slow  billow  of  the  main 
Appear'd  to  heave  and  roll  in  pain — 
A  clammy,  viscous,  purple  tide, 
That  murmur'd  to  the  mountain  side. 
And  broke,  with  harsh  and  heavy  groan, 
Upon  the  beach  of  Beregon. 
The  sages  look'd  with  wistful  eye 
Upon  the  flush'd  and  frowning  sky ; 
Then,  on  the  purpled  earth  and  sea, 
And  sigh'd  a  prayer  internally. 

But  scarcely  had  the  morning's  prime 
Flamed  o'er  the  mountain's  top  sublime, 
I    Ere  sable  shades  Uegan  to  spread. 
And  mingle  with  the  murky  red; 
The  sun  glared  through  a  curtain  g^y 
With  broaden'd  face  and  blunted  ray; 
And  short  way  had  he  left  the  rath 
Upon  his  high  and  gloomy  path. 
Till  nought  appeai''d  to  human  sight 
But  a  small  speck  of  watery  light. 
That  seem'd  above  the  rack  to  fly, 
Careering  through  a  troubled  sky. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  morning  frown'd; 
.   At  length  the  shadows  closed  around, 
Until  the  noontide  of  the  day 
Look'd  like  a  twilight  in  dismay. 


'Twas  like  that  interval  of  gloom 
'Twixt  death  and  everlasting  doom. 
When  the  lorn  spirit,  reft  away 
From  its  frail  tenement  of  day. 
Is  forced  through  wastes  of  nig^t  to  ream. 
In  search  of  an  eternal  home — 
That  space  of  terror,  hope,  and  dole, 
The  awful  twilight  of  the  souL 

Alas !  what  earthly  anxionsneas 
Beaembles  such  a  pause  as  this  t 
But  mort^  tremor  and  alarm. 
For  the  success  of  foeman's  arm. 
And  for  the  congregating  gloom. 
That  almost  thrcaten'd  nature's  doom. 
Were  never  moved  to  wilder  scope 
Than  on  that  day  of  fear  and  hope. 

In  Eric's  council  was  no  flaw, 
.  His  will  was  rule,  his  word  was  law; 

But  in  the  Scottish  camp  there  g^w 

A  furious  general  interview. 
^  There  was  no  lord,  nor  chief  of  name. 

Who  put  not  in  conclusive  daim. 

As  his  the  right  the  brand  to  wield 

Upon  the  glorious  combat-field. 

After  great  heat,  in  proud  deport. 

With  stem  arraignment  and  retort, 

Besouroe  or  remedy  was  none. 

But  that  of  casting  lots  alone ; 
\  A  base  alternative,  'twas  true, 

But  that,  or  battle,  nought  would  da 

The  lots  were  cast  with  proper  form. 

And  fell  on  Mar,  and  Donald  Gorm, 
I  And  Allayi  Bane,  of  wide  command. 

The  goodliest  knight  in  fair  Scotland. 

Mar's  name  was  called  throughout  the  crowd; 
.  The  men  of  Dee  hurra'd  aloud ; 
But  those  of  Athol  and  Argyle 
Look'd  to  the  earth,  with  hem  and  smile; 
While  Moray  lads,  with  envy  stung. 
Cursed  in  a  broad  unfashion'd  tongue. 

Brave  Donald  Qorm  was  not  proclaim*d. 
/  Qods,  how  the  men  of  Morven  flamed ! 
And  those  of  Rannoch  and  Loch-Ow 
Pull'd  the  blue  bonnet  o'er  the  brow. 
And  mutter'd  words  of  scorn  and  hate^ 
Lamenting  Albyn's  hapless  fate; 
While  through  the  clans  of  Roes  there  pass'd 
A  murmur  like  the  mountain  blast 

Each  neighbouring  clan  was  moved  to  scorn. 
That  such  a  chance  from  it  was  torn 
Of  royal  sway,  and  warrior  boast, 
And  given  to  those  they  hated  most. 
While  distant  tribes  forbore  to  foam. 
Pleased  that  it  came  no  nigher  home. 


.  I 


/     But  when  the  name  of  Allan  Bane, 
Lochaber's  calm  and  mighty  thane. 
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Was  call'd,  there  was  no  grumbling  sound, 
Nor  aught  but  plaudits  floated  round. 
The  gathered  thousands  seem'd  to  feel. 
That  Heaven  had  chosen  for  their  weal; 
For  lord  was  none,  in  sway  or  fame. 
In  all  the  land,  of  equal  name. 

The  ring  was  form'd  above  the  bay, 
Where  Eric's  ships  incumbent  lay; 
Its  circle  measured  furlongs  ten. 
One  half  inclosed  by  Norway  men, 
^   While  all  the  Scots  rank'd  on  the  lea. 
Between  the  city  gate  and  sea ; 
And  'twixt  the  hosts,  from  east  to  west, 
Strong  ramparts,  lined  with  guards,  were  placed. 

The  seven  towers  of  Beregon 
Were  clothed  and  crowded  every  one. 
High  soaring  o'er  the  sordid  strife, 
Unmeasured  piles  of  mortal  life. 
Breathing,  and  moving  frown'd  they  there, 
Like  cloudy  pyramids  of  air. 

Both  friends  and  foemen  turn'd  their  eyes 
To  these  pilasters  of  the  skies. 
And  almost  ween  d  the  living  towers. 
The  altars  of  the  heavenly  powers ; 
The  tabernacles  of  the  skies. 
Where  angels  offered  sacrifice. 
With  victims  heap'd  of  shadowy  forms 
Above  the  pathway  of  the  storms, 
Up  render'd  from  some  dread  abode. 
The  foes  of  men  and  foes  of  God ; 
And  there  piled  for  some  dire  cremation. 
Some  final,  horrid  immolation. 

The  whole  of  that  momentous  scene 
Was  such,  as  on  this  earth  again 
The  eye  of  man  can  never  see. 
On  this  side  of  eternity. 
The  various  nations  arm'd  and  filed ; 
The  thousands  round  on  summits  piled. 
Of  rock,  of  ravelin,  and  mast ; 
The  sky  with  darkness  overcast; 
And  when  the  trumpet's  rending  blare 
.    Bade  champions  to  their  posts  repair. 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  panting  breasts 
Were  quaking,  yearning,  o'er  the  lists ; 
Ten  thousand  hearts  with  ardour  burn'd ; 
Ten  thousand  eyes  were  upward  turn'd, 
Trying  to  pierce  the  fields  of  air; 
Bat  there  was  nought  but  darkness  there ! 
What  could  they  do  but  mutter  vow. 
And  turn  their  eyes  again  below  1 

King  Eric  and  his  champions  twain 
Enter  d  the  lists  the  first;  and  then 
(  Appeared  the  Scottish  heroes  three, 
Arm'd  and  accoutred  gallantly. 
But  when  they  met  to  measure  swords; 
And  change  salute  in  courteous  words, 
From  the  Scots  files  there  rose  a  groan ; 
For  far,  in  stature  and  in  bone. 


The  Norse  excell'd ;  so  far  indeed 
/  That  theirs  appear'd  of  pigmy  breed. 

The  heroes  measured  sword  and  shield, 
Then  to  their  various  stations  wheel'd ; 
And  just  when  ready  to  begin. 
Prince  Haco  sprung  like  lightning  in, 

I    Kneel'd  to  the  king,  and  made  demand 
To  fight  that  day  at  his  right  hand, 
As  his  the  right  by  heritage. 
The  champions  boded  Eric's  rage, 
And  gazed  at  Haco.     But  anon 
King  Eric  bade  the  knight  begone 
From  his  right  hand,  with  kingly  grace. 
And  the  young  hero  took  his  place. 
A  mighty  clamour  rent  the  air. 
And  shook  the  loaded  atmosphere ; 
He  was,  forsooth,  a  comely  sight, 
In  golden  armour  bumish'd  bright, 

\  And  raiment  white,  all  glittering  sheen 
With  gems  of  purple  and  of  green. 
With  face  so  fair  and  form  so  tall. 
So  courteous,  and  so  young  withal. 
He  seem'd,  amid  the  multitude, 
Like  sun-beam  through  a  darksome  cloud. 

Among  the  shouts  that  scaled  the  shower, 
A  shriek  was  heard  from  Selma's  tower. 
Far  upward  Haco  turn'd  his  eye. 
And  saw,  far  in  the  hollow  sky, 
I  A  female  form  of  radiant  white 
Upheld,  and  fainting  with  afiright ; 
But  soon  she  waved  a  snowy  veil : 
The  prince's  cheek  grew  red,  then  pale ; 
And  with  rash  hand,  and  streaming  eye, 
He  heaved  his  golden  helmet  high. 
King  Eric  gave  him  stem  reproof. 
And  wam'd  him  to  his  post  aloof; 
But  his  fond  heart,  with  burning  glow, 
Was  roused  to  more  than  man  might  do ; 
He  trod  on  air;  he  grasp'd  at  fame ; 
His  sword  a  meteor  seem'd  of  flame. 

The  king  was  match 'd  with  lordly  Mar; 
And  Allan  Bane  with  Osnagar, 
'  A  Dane  of  most  gigantic  form ; 
And  the  brave  prince  with  Donald  Gorm. 
The  marshals  walk'd  the  circle  round, 
Survey'd  the  lists  and  vantage  ground. 
Then  raised  a  signal  over  head, 
The  baleful  flag  of  bloody  red. 
The  trumpet  sounded  once;  and  then 
Bugle  and  tabor  roU'd  amain 
O'er  all  the  host  with  rending  swell ; 
Till  slumbering  echoes  caught  the  knell, 
And,  calling  to  the  mountain  side, 
Proclaim'd  the  combat  far  and  wide. 


The  trumpet  gave  the  second  boom ; 
Again  the  clamour  rent  the  gloom ! 
It  gave  the  third :  no  murmur  ran ; 
No  sound  moved  by  the  breath  of  man 
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0*er  all  that  coUied/  countleaa  throng; 
For  trembling  feelings,  fierce,  and  strong, 
Oppress'd  them  all.     Blench'd  was  each  cheek. 
And  lip,  that  moved,  but  durst  not  speak. 

The  triple  combat  then  began ; 
That  instant  man  was  match'd  to  man ; 
I  And  at  that  reiy  moment  flew 
From  out  the  cloud  the  lightning  blue; 
The  thunder  followed,  and  the  hail 
Came  Uke  a  torrent  with  the  peal, 
Straight  in  the  faces  of  the  three 
Who  fought  for  Albyn's  liberty. 
The  priests  and  scalds  of  Scania  raised 
The  stormy  hymn,  and  Odin  praised ; 
But  Albyn's  thousands,  blinded  quite 
AVith  hail,  and  sleet,  and  glancing  light. 
To  covert  fled  in  dire  dismay. 
Trembling  and  faltering  by  the  way; 
All  ignorant  of  what  befell. 
And  asking  news  which  none  could  tell. 

But  not  the  wrath  of  angry  heaven. 
The  storm  with  tenfold  fury  driven. 
The  forked  flames,  with  flash  and  quiver. 
The  thunder  that  made  earth  to  shiver, 
I  Could  daunt  the  courage  of  the  brave. 
Who  fought  for  glory  or  the  grave. 

No  stately  marshal  was  allowed. 
Nor  umpire,  verging  from  the  crowd. 
To  meddle  with  the  mortal  strife; 
Each  hero  fought  for  death  or  life. 
Few  words  (m  either  side  were  spoke. 
To  daunt  opponent  or  provoke; 
For  whyl  the  storm  so  fiercely  jarr'd. 
They  neither  could  be  said  nor  heard. 
Their  weapons  met  with  clanging  blows. 
And  high  from  helm  and  buckler  rose. 
Mar  lost  his  ground,  as  Eric  pressed; 
^  But  calmly  still  the  king  regressed ; 
With  foe  before,  and  foe  behind, 
To  quit  his  line  he  had  no  mind. 
And  vantage  of  the  rain  and  wind. 

*Tween  Osnagar  and  Allan  Bane 
fi  The  fight  was  dreadfuL     But  the  Dane, 

With  every  vantage  of  the  field. 

Eluded  Allan's  oval  shield. 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  to  the  bone, 
I    Reddening  his  arm  and  hacqueton. 

This  roused  the  Scottish  hero  so, 

That  back  he  bore  his  giant  foe; 

And  it  was  plain  to  every  eye. 

Though  few  there  were  that  could  espy. 

That  Albyn,  in  her  Allan  Bane, 

Would  Bufler  no  dishonest  stain. 

Ha !  mighty  Donald  of  the  main. 
Why  flagg'st  thou  on  the  battle-plain  ? 

*  Darkened,  oreivhadowed. 


I 


Why  is  thy  bronzied  oheek  aghast, 
And  thy  fierce  visage  overcaai  1 
Can  thunder's  roar,  or  fire,  or  stonn. 
Appal  the  heart  of  Donald  Qorm, 
Who,  till  this  hour,  at  danger  spnm'd. 
Whose  sword  in  battle  ne'er  was  tum'd  1 
No;  but  there  had  been  boding  sig^t. 
Some  dreadful  visitant  o'emight ! 
And  now  the  hero  powerless  seem'd. 
And  fought  as  if  he  slept  and  dream'd. 

When  Haco  first  met  eye  to  eye 
With  the  impetuous  Lord  of  Skye, 
/  One  thought  alone  possessed  the  host ; 
Even  Eric  deem'd  his  nephew  lost. 
And  only  kept  proud  Mar  at  bay. 
To  watch  the  issue  of  the  day. 
Haco  strode  up  with  giddy  pace. 
And  shook  his  brand  in  Donald's  face. 
The  day  had  shortly  been,  forsooth. 
If  such  a  fair  and  flexile  youth 
Had  shook  a  gilded  sword  or  spear 
At  that  imperious  islander — 
Heavens !  how  the  tempest's  howling  breath 
Had  heighten'd  been  by  Donald's  wrath; 
Whereas  he  now  to  battle  fared. 
As  if  he  neither  saw  nor  heard. 


I-    ! 
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Haco  made  play,  and  join'd,  and  sprung 
From  side  to  side,  like  galliard  young. 
Now  on  his  golden  shield  he  clang'd; 
Now  on  his  foeman's  buckler  bang'd ; 
Now  back,  now  forward  would  he  fly. 
In  hopes  to  catch  a  royal  eye. 
But  all  the  feints  he  could  perform 
I  Were  lost  on  drowsy  Donald  Gorm ; 
Though  life  and  death  were  laid  in  stake, 
He  held  his  guard  as  scarce  awake. 

The  prince  grew  reckless  and  surprised, 
I  Thinking  his  foeman  him  despised ; 
And,  pressing  down  that  sluggish  brand. 
He  closed  with  Donald  hand  to  hand. 
Then  did  a  furious  course  ensue. 
Of  push  and  parry,  hack  and  hew ; 
Until  the  prince,  in  sidelong  bound, 
/  Gave  Donald's  thigh  a  ghastly  wound. 
Then  burst  the  chiefs  inherent  ire 
Forth  Uke  the  blaze  of  smother'd  fire. 
Alas !  'twas  bravery's  parting  qualm. 
The  rending  blast  before  the  cidm; 
The  last  swoln  billow  in  the  bay. 
When  winds  have  tum'd  another  way. 

**  Curse  on  thy  wanton  slight ! "  he  cried, 
\  **  Thou  gossip  for  a  maiden's  side ! 
And  curse  upon  the  wizard  charm. 
That  thus  hath  chain'd  M 'Ola's  aim. 
Whose  pristine  might  and  miyesty 
Were  framed  to  punish  ten  like  thee ! 
Here's  to  thy  foppish  heart  abhorr'd ! 
Ward,  if  thou  may'st,  this  noble  swordL 
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Hence  to  thy  ghoBtlj  charlatan, 
And  bear  him  back  his  curse  and  ban; 
And  say^  that  Til  requite  it  well, 
In  whate*er  place  he  dares  to  dwell — 
In  earth,  in  cloud,  in  heaven  or  heU !" 

Thus  saying,  Donald  forward  flung, 
I    And  at  the  prince  his  weapon  swung 
With  back  and  forward  sweep  amain; 
But  only  fought  the  wind  and  rain. 
Or  thing  invisible  to  man. 
He  toil'd,  he  whecl'd,  and  forward  ran ; 
But  not  one  stroke,  for  all  his  fume. 
So  much  as  levelled  Haco's  plume. 
Or  downward  on  his  buckler  rang, 
\  Or  made  his  golden  helmet  clang  : 
His  rage  seem'd  madness  in  th'  extreme — 
The  struggle  of  a  frenzied  dream. 

The  prince  kept  guard,  but  smiled  to  see 
The  wildness  of  his  enemy ; 

\  At  length,  with  flourish,  and  with  spring 
Forward,  like  falcon  on  the  wing. 
He  pierced  the  raving  maniac's  side : 
Forth  well'd  the  warm  and  purple  tide; 
And,  like  an  oak  before  the  storm, 

VDown  crash'd  the  might  of  Donald  Gorm. 
A  shout  from  Norway's  files  too  well 
ProcUum'd  the  loss  Scot  dared  not  tell. 

"  True  son  of  Odin!"  Eric  cried. 
And  rush'd  on  Mar  with  madden'd  stride. 
s  **  Presumptuous  lord!  VHiat  thing  art  thuu 
That  comest  King  Eric's  ire  to  brow] 
Would  that  I  had  (if  such  there  be) 
A  score  of  Scottish  lords  like  thee ! 
With  dint  of  this  good  sword  of  mine, 
I'd  heap  them  all  on  Odin's  shrine! " — 
So  saying,  at  one  dreadful  blow. 
He  shear'd  the  warrioi^s  helm  in  two, 
4With  lightning's  force. — The  Scottish  lord 
^es  prostrate  o'er  his  bloodless  sword. 

By  this  time  giant  Osnagar 

Was  from  his  station  borne  afar; 
/  And  sore  by  Allan  Bane  oppress'd, 

Heaved  like  the  sea  his  ample  chest; 

His  hand  unto  his  weapon  clave — 

Scarce  could  he  wield  that  weighty  glaive. 

He  in  his  targe  to  trust  began. 

For  blood  o'er  all  his  armour  ran ; 

And,  as  he  wore  from  side  to  side. 

Most  bitterly  to  Odin  cried. 

One  other  minute  in  the  strife. 

And  Osnagar  had  yielded  life; 

But  to  that  goal  when  Allan  prees'd, 

Two  other  swords  met  at  his  breast. — 

"  Yield!"  cried  King  Eric,  ''yield,  or  fall !  "— 

''  I  never  did,  and  never  shall ! " 

The  chief  replied. — But  Eric's  arm 
I  Waved  back  his  friends  from  further  harm. 

"  Most  generous  king,  I  will  not  yield, 
Kor  living  quit  the  combat-field : 


I 


Come  one,  come  all,  this  arm  to  try — 
I  Here  do  I  stand,  to  win  or  die. 
Shall  it  be  told  on  Lochy's  side. 
That  Allan  Bane  for  rescue  cried  ?" 

King  Eric  smiled,  and  made  reply : 
"  Thou  bear'st  thyself  most  gallantly ; 
We'ro  three  to  one,  and  doubly  strong; 
But  none  shall  gallant  foeman  wrong : 
Then  yield  thee  to  a  king  this  day. 
Whose  sword  in  battle  ne'er  gave  way." 

"  For  once  it  shall! "  bold  Allan  cried, 
And  made  a  blow  at  Eric's  side. — 
"Hurra!"  cried  Eric  joyfully; 
"  I'll  trust  this  wight  with  none  but  me. 
Keep  all  aloof,  both  friend  and  foe. 
Till  we  two  change  a  single  blow. 
His  wayward  will  he  needs  must  have. 
Though  he  is  one  I  fain  would  save." 

Clash  went  the  swords,  the  bucklers  clash  d, 
And  'gainst  each  other  soon  were  dash'd ; 
But  short  the  strife,  ere  Allan  Bane 
^  Lay  stunn'd  upon  the  slippery  plain. 
Bereft  of  buckler  and  of  brand. 
But  without  wound  from  Eric's  hand. 
He  was  no  more  in  Eric's  clasp 
Than  leopard  in  the  lion's  grasp. 

The  king  upraised  the  wondering  thane, 
With  soothing  words  and  smiling  mien; 
Returned  his  sword,  and,  as  a  charm. 
Bound  golden  bracelet  round  his  arm ; 


I 


Then,  in  a  bold,  impatient  strain. 
These  words  address'd  to  Allan  Bane : — 

"Thou  art  as  stout  and  stanch  a  knight 
As  ever  braved  our  northern  might ; 
But  know  thou  this  (and  when  thou  dost. 
Thou  know'st  it  to  thy  nation's  cost), 
In  youth,  before  this  beard  was  brown. 
Or  only  waved  a  golden  down, 
I,  from  a  child  to  battle  bred, 
Was  forth  to  single  combat  led ; 
Before  my  eighteenth  year,  I  say 
Had  clothed  this  chin,  which  now  is  gray. 
Within  the  lists  I  had  to  fight 
For  life,  before  my  father^s  sight. 
I  won,  and  of  applause  was  vain. 
I've  fought  a  thousand  times  since  then ; 
In  southern  climes  have  laurels  won 
Beyond  the  seasons  and  the  sun ; 
I've  joumey'd  all  the  world  around. 
Wherever  fame  was  to  be  found ; 
Have  fought  with  Frank  and  Tnreoman, 
With  prince,  with  vizier,  and  with  khan ; 
And  though  their  painim  creed  I  spurnM, 
^This  sword  was  ne'er  in  combat  tum'd. 

"The  seventh  day  we  fight  again. 
In  triple  combat,  on  the  plain ; 
'  But  as  well  may  you  challenge  then 
Great  Odin,  prince  of  gods  and  men, 
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Or  brave  that  liquid  fiery  levin, 
Red  streaming  from  the  forge  of  heaven, 
Tr}ing  iU  power  to  countercharm, 
Ab  brave  the  force  of  Eric's  arm. 

"This  tell  the  nobles  of  your  land; 
And  say,  I  make  sincere  demand 
Of  them,  ere  more  deray  is  done. 
To  yield  the  queen.    I  have  her  won. 
1  flinch  not  from  my  royal  seal : 
It  is  in  friendship  I  appeal. 
But  should  they  wish  again  to  just. 
And  in  the  second  combat  trust, 
'Tis  well:  then  henceforth  I  must  claim 
The  guardship  of  the  royal  dame. 
They  have  but  choice  'twixt  bad  and  worse; 
I  claim  but  what  I'll  take  perforce. 
One  hour  I  wait  return  discreet — 
The  next  I  do  as  I  think  meet." 

By  that  time  Mar  had  breathed  his  last. 
And  Donald  Gorm  was  nearing  fast 
The  bourne  of  all  the  human  race; 
Yet,  in  his  stem  and  rugged  face. 
There  seem'd  no  terror,  wrath,  or  teen. 
Save  at  some  being  all  unseen. 
When  Haco  raised  him  to  his  knee. 
He  look'd  aside  most  movingly. 
And  to  the  wind  these  words  addressed — 
He  saw  nought  but  the  slanghter'd  priest !— 


"Ay,  thou  may'st  stand,  and  smile,  and  beck, 
With  thy  half  head  on  half  a  neck; 
M'Ola  soon  shall  be  with  thee. 
His  sworn  and  subtile  enemy. 
Thou  basilisk  of  burning  spheres  I 
Thou,  and  thy  hellish,  damn'd  compeers, 
With  dreams  and  visions  of  dismay. 
And  terrors  of  a  future  day — 
With  dreadful  darkness,  fire,  and  storm. 
At  last  have  vanquished  Donald  Gorm : 
But  some  shall  rue,  since  so  it  be : 
Go  to,  go  to— I'll  be  with  thee." 

The  hero  tum'd  his  beamless  eye 
Toward  the  grisly  peaks  of  Skye : 
Some  thought  un fathomed  seemed  to  hover 
His  dark  departing  spirit  over — 
Of  roaming  on  his  mountain  wind. 
Swifter  than  hawk  or  dappled  hind : 
Of  stag-hound's  bay  and  bugles  swelling, 
And  answering  echoes  bravely  yelling; 
But  all  was  one  distorted  scene. 
The  vision  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
That  trembled,  neither  bound  nor  free, 
'Twixt  time  and  immortality. 
With  that  wild  look  it  fled  for  ever. 
From  hollow  groan,  and  rigid  shiver — 
f  From  clenched  hand,  and  writhing  brow — 
Eternal  God !— What  is  it  now  ? 
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PART   FIFTH. 


O  oome,  gentle  maiden 

Of  queenly  Dunedin, 
Arr^y'd  in  thy  beauty  and  gladdening  smiles; 

Thine  the  control  I  list. 

Lovely  mythologist ! 
Thine  the  monition  that  never  beguiles. 

Over  the  mountain  wave; 

Over  the  hero's  grave; 
Over  the  darkness  of  ages  gone  by ; 

Be  thou  my  inquirer, 

And  holy  inspirer. 
And  keenly  I'll  follow  the  glance  of  thine  eye. 

But,  bowing  before  thee. 

Far  most  I  implore  thee, 
When  rapt  in  the  strain  that  I  love  beyond  measure; 

That  theme  so  ecstatic, 

Sublime  and  erratic. 
The  love  of  a  maiden,  the  magnet  of  pleatiure ! 

What  were  the  sailor's  joy, 

RoU'd  in  his  bavaroy, 
Far  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  Polar  Sea; 

What  were  the  warrior's  deed, 

Minstrel  or  monarch's  meed. 
What,  without  hope  of  approval  from  thee  1 


/ 


Thou  gem  of  creation. 

The  world's  admiration. 
Thy  mind  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  explore ; 

I'll  love  and  caress  thee. 

Admonish  and  bless  thee, 
But  sound  the  high  tone  of  thy  feelings  no  more. 

The  gray  hairs  of  sorrow. 

And  dread  of  to-morrow. 
Have  bow'd  down  thv  bard  on  his  cold  native  lea; 

Then  list  the  last  lay 

Of  the  green  bracken  brae. 
The  song  is  a  medley,  and  model  of  thee. 

Queen  Hynde's  in  her  tower. 

For  the  storm  and  the  shower 
Had  driven  the  maidens  within ; 

And  shrouded  the  view 

Of  the  anxious  few 
That  yeam'd  over  the  fates  of  their  kin. 

All  trembling  and  pining. 

The  queen  sat  reclining. 
She  knew  not  what  was  befalling; 

But  she  boded  deep  dismay, 

For  the  shouts  were  far  away. 
And  each  sound  through  the  storm  was  appalling. 
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One  after  one  to  the  field  she  sent. 
Who  hasted  away  incontinent ; 
But  out  of  the  throng,  the  mire,  and  the  rain, 
No  one  return'd  with  the  tidings  again ; 
And  the  first  that  arrived  was  Allan  Bane. 
(All  sheeted  in  blood  appear'd  he  there, 
And  his  looks  and  his  words  were  all  despair. 
King  Eric's  message  in  full  he  told. 
And  of  his  claim  the  queen  to  hold; 
Then  vouched  the  boast  of  his  warrior  slight, 
As  far  inferior  to  his  might; 
For  he  said,  that  ''enchanter's  mighty  chann 
Had  given  that  force  into  his  arm. 
The  combat  was  lost;  no  power  to  deliver ! 
And  so  would  the  next,  and  the  next  forever." 

Perplexity  reigned  in  every  face, 
As  every  rankling  pang  kept  place 
In  various  breasts;  one  there  might  see 
Anger,  regret,  temerity, 
r  Hope,  fear,  contempt,  elation,  shame, 
And  every  passion  tongue  can  name. 
All  crowded  on  a  darksome  scene. 
With  scarce  a  ray  of  light  between. 

As  ever  you  saw,  on  winter  eve. 
When  the  sun  takes  a  joyless  leave, 
Descending  on  some  distant  coast. 
Beyond  the  waste  of  waters  lost. 
The  ocean's  breast  all  overspread 
With  shades  of  green  and  murky  red. 
With  distant  fields  of  sackcloth  hue. 
With  pale,  with  purple,  and  with  blue. 
And  every  shade  defined  and  strong. 
Without  one  cheerful  ray  among; 
And  knew'st  these  spectres  multiform. 
The  heralds  of  approaching  storm : 
So  was  it  here.     Proud  Albyn's  blood 
B^an  to  boil,  the  storm  to  brood ; 
Some  blamed  the  preference  by  lot ; 
Xor  were  old  jealousies  forgot. 
Some  blamed  the  brave  and  wounded  thane 
f  Of  brangle  hurtful  and  insane; 
And  said,  A  thousand  might  be  found 
Would  Eric  beat,  in  Albyn's  bound. 
It  was  a  scene  of  feud  and  dare. 
As  feudal  councils  always  were. 

Old  Diarmid  rose  this  feud  to  check — 
I  His  reverend  age  insured  respect — 
And  thus  he  spoke :  "My  sovereign  dame. 
And  noble  maids,  and  chiefs  of  fame. 
Hard  is  our  fate,  whatever  the  worth 
Of  this  bold  wooer  of  the  north. 
This  city  of  our  fathers'  names 
In  one  short  hour  may  be  in  fiames. 
And  with  the  thousands  of  our  kin 
That  now  are  throng'd  its  walls  within, 
Of  every  age,  sex,  and  degree, 
How  dreadful  would  the  sequel  be  f 
King  Eric's  claim,  confess  I  must, 
Can  scarcely  be  pronounced  uiyust; 
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'Tis  only  that  for  which  he  fought. 

Else  he  has  staked  his  all  for  nought — 

And  should  he  win  again,  'tis  clear 
I   (And  likely  too  from  all  we  hear), 

If  we  such  claim  should  disallow. 

He  has  no  more  than  he  has  now. 

Therefore  I  deem,  in  such  a  case. 

To  save  our  gather'd  populace. 

We  must  to  Eric  straight  present 

Some  pledge,  some  great  equivalent, 

If  such  there  be ;  but  as  for  more, 

I  said  but  as  I  said  before, 

The  moment  with  our  queen  we  part, 
'  Our  country's  freedom  we  desert." 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven !  "  Queen  Hynde  replied, 

"For  me  no  warrior's  hand  be  tied. 
/    W^hen  I  am  gone,  as  go  I  must, 

I  in  your  patriot  ardour  trust. 

That  by  your  country's  rights  you  stand. 

Nor  lose  one  jot  for  maiden's  hand. 

This  hour  I  go,  ere  worse  arrives, 
/    To  save  my  people's  sacred  lives." 

One  buzz  of  disapproval  ran 
Around  the  hall,  from  man  to  man; 
And  all  prepared  to  take  the  field : 
To  sell  their  lives,  but  not  to  vield 
Their  youthful  queen ;  as,  doing  so, 
'  They  stoop'd  unto  a  foreign  foe. 

As  wilder  still  the  uproar  grew, 
And  nought  but  havoc  was  in  view. 
The  city  crowded  perilously, 
No  room  to  fight,  nor  yet  to  flee ; 
Confusion,  ruin,  crowds  aghast, 
Defeat,  and  conflagration  vast. 
The  certain  consequence  to  be 
i  Of  this  their  fierce  fidelity. 

In  this  dilemma  came  relief; 

Not  from  the  clan  of  distant  chief. 

From  friendly  prince,  nor  subject  isle. 

But  from  a  maiden's  witching  wile ! 

The  restless  Wene,  since  she  had  seen 
I  Prince  Haco,  sore  perplex'd  had  been ; 

And  much  she  long'd  for  some  deray. 

To  throw  her  in  that  hero's  way. 

Whose  youthful  arm  and  sprightly  form 

Had  cow'd  the  might  of  Donidd  Gorm ; 

And  hence  her  mind  was  wholly  bent 

On  being  with  her  mistress  sent, 
I   An  hostage  to  King  Eric's  tent. 

Now,  when  she  saw  the  proud  resolve 
Of  Albyn's  chiefs  would  straight  involve 
The  land  in  trouble,  toil,  and  woe, 
And  all  her  measures  overthrow. 
Forthwith  she  rose  with  seemly  grace, 
.  And  all  her  majesty  of  face. 
And  proffer'd,  for  her  mistress*  sake. 
Her  place  of  royalty  to  take;  ' 
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And  on  the  instant  to  go  thence, 
In  Bach  an  adyerse  exigence. 

"Send  me  to  Eric  etraight  !*'  said  she, 

"In  all  the  pomp  of  royalty; 
f  With  maids  and  pages  at  my  beck, 

Kneeling,  and  bowing  with  respect; 

And  loads  of  comfits,  and  of  dress 

Blazing  in  eastern  sumptuousness. 

His  forward  claim  he  may  repent, 

m  queen  it  to  his  heart's  content ! 

One  only  claim  to  make  I  choose. 

Which  as  a  king  he  can't  refuse; 

It  is  that,  as  a  virgin  queen, 

My  face  by  man  may  not  be  seen. 

Until  the  seven  days  are  outrun, 

And  Albyn's  chiefs  have  lost  or  won. 

This  for  my  country's  sake  I  crave, 

Now  trembling  o'er  her  freedom's  grave ; 

And  then  I  yield  me  to  his  hand. 

An  hostage  for  my  native  land. 

To  plague  that  king  I  have  a  mind : 

If  he's  not  sick  of  woman  kind, 

And,  ere  the  seventh  day,  driven  insane, 
I   My  name  no  more  is  Wicked  Wene !" 

The  courtiers  smiled,  as  well  they  might. 
And  lauded  much  the  maiden's  sleight; 
/  But  sore  they  fear'd  the  plot  would  fail. 
And  do  more  mischief  than  avail. 
Wene's  form  was  slight,  her  stature  small, 
The  queen's  majestically  tall; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  king  had  seen 
And  held  some  converse  with  the  queen. 

Wene  smiled,  and  bade  them  nothint;^  dread. 
She  should  be  taller  by  a  head, 
Than  Eric  could  of  queenship  guess ; 
She'd  add  one  inch  of  wickedness. 
And  three  of  beauty,  pride,  and  mind, 
Should  dazzle  mighty  Eric  blind. 
She'd  swathe  the  braggart  in  amaze. 
If  not  drive  mad,  in  seven  short  days. 

Queen  Hynde  embraced  the  elf,  and  paid. 
No  mistress  e'er  had  such  a  maid; 
And  if  success  this  effort  crown'd, 
She  would  for  ever  be  renown'd ; 
/  For  future  bards,  in  many  a  strain, 
Would  sing  the  deeds  of  beauteous  Wene. 
And  when  a  lover  she  should  choose. 
Her  sovereign  would  no  boon  refuse ; 
While  all  her  interest  she  might  claim 
To  win  a  lord  of  noble  fame. 

"Ohon  an  Banrigh !  "  sigh'd  the  elf; 
"Preserve  your  interest  for  yourself. 
My  generous  queen ;  for  you  may  need 
That  and  some  more,  in  marriage  speed. 
For  me,  henceforth  I'll  use  mankind 
As  I  would  do  the  passing  wind- 
To  breathe  upon,  and  bid  it  fly 
Away  from  great  important  1 ! 


Or  to  supply  this  ardent  breast 
With  cooling  laughter  and  with  jest 
Interest!  The  proffer  is  sublime ! 
Come,  let  us  go,  we  lose  but  time. 
When  from  this  presence  I  depart 
In  all  the  pomp  of  female  art, 
'Mid  grandeur  and  req«ct  to  move, 
I'll  queen  it  mortal  queens  above." 

All  present  own'd  with  earnestness. 
There  was  no  mode  so  safe  as  this, 
Save  for  the  danger  of  the  maid, 

I  Of  which  she  nothing  seem'd  afraid. 
The  queen  assured  them  that  she  knew 
The  cunning  of  the  lively  shrew 
Too  weU  from  trial,  to  suspect 
That  what  she  said  she'd  not  effect 
Forthwith  a  herald  went  with  speed 
To  Eric  at  his  army's  head. 
Prepared  to  bathe  their  weapons*  rust. 
And  lay  old  Beregon  in  dust 
Eric,  with  generous  love  inspired. 
Conceded  all  the  queen  desired, 

)And  straight  made  preparation  high 
For  this  most  lovely  prodigy — 
This  queen,  of  frame  and  soul  refined. 
Surpassing  all  of  human  kind ! 

Eastward  the  storm  its  course  had  traced, 
To  roar  amid  the  Grampian  waste. 
In  one  dark  elemental  stole 
These  everlasting  hills  to  roll; 
And  in  that  deep  impervious  dond 
Were  roll'd,  as  in  a  hellish  shroud. 
The  hail,  the  thunder,  and  the  flame ; 
And  ghastly  shades,  without  a  name. 
Holding  them  all  in  order  due. 
Prepared  the  outrage  to  renew — 
To  sport  them  all  in  wild  excess, 
And  riot  in  the  wilderness. 

Soon  as  that  cloud  had  pass'd  away. 
Forth  issued  Wene,  like  meteor  gay, 
I  With  music  pealing  on  the  wind. 
And  troops  before  and  troops  behind ; 
Twelve  pages,  glancing  all  in  green; 
Twelve  maidens,  in  their  tartans  sheen; 
Twelve  bards,  who  sung,  in  strains  intense, 
Their  sovereign's  great  magnificence. 
And  deeds  her  ancestors  had  done, 
Surpassing  all  beneath  the  sun. 
All  were  sincere,  you  may  beliere't — 
How  oft  poor  minstrels  are  deceived! 

In  all  the  splendour  of  the  mom, 
The  beauteous  dame  herself  was  borne 
On  high,  a  gilded  throne  within — 
A  lightsome,  yielding  palanquin; 
Her  form  begirt  with  many  a  gem, 
.  Her  head  with  sparkling  diadem ; 
A  gauzy  veil  of  snowy  white. 
Befringed  with  gold  and  silver  bright. 
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Floated  around  her  on  the  air. 
Circling  a  form  so  passing  fair. 
So  pure,  80  lovely,  so  benign. 
It  ^most  aeem'd  a  thing  divine. 

Eric,  array'd  in  warrior  trim. 
Surrounded  by  his  nobles  grim, 
(  Came  forth  the  royal  dame  to  meet, 
And  with  kind  salutations  greet. 
Behind  him  shone  a  goodlier  view — 
Prince  Haoo  and  his  retinue; 
And  he  himself  that  train  before, 
Bobed  in  the  armour  which  he  wore 
That  mom  upon  the  sanguine  field, 
The  golden  helmet  and  the  shield ; 
And  in  his  youthful  hand  display'd 
The  golden  hilt  and  bloody  blade. 
All  saying,  with  full  fond  regard, 
"See  for  your  sake  what  I  have  dared ! " 
Oh  how  his  ardent  bosom  pined 
For  one  sweet  glance,  approving,  kind, 
Of  the  dear  being  he  had  seen. 
And  now  his  bosom's  only  queen ! 

Queen  Weneapproach'dwith  colours  streaming, 
Music  sounding,  lances  gleaming. 
Borne  on  high  by  gallant  yeomen 
Slowly  forth  to  Albyn's  foemen  : 
There  stood  Eric,  smiling,  bowing— 
What  a  form  for  youthful  wooing ! 
Bearded,  dark,  robust,  and  vigorous, 
Stem,  gigantic,  blunt,  and  rigorous, 
All  his  youthful  manner  over — 
Such  a  man  to  play  the  lover, 
'Mid  such  array,  and  such  a  scene, 
And  to  such  elf  as  wicked  Wene ! 

Wene,  from  her  gilded  chair  on  high, 
Retum'd  King  Eric's  courtesy. 
With  grace  so  courteous,  and  so  kind, 
\  It  quite  deranged  the  hero's  mind. 
He  kiss'd  his  brown  and  brawny  fist. 
And  laid  it  on  his  ample  breast; 
Then  grinn'd  with  most  afflicting  leer. 
And  from  his  visage  wiped  the  tear ! 
His  nobles  blnsh'd,  and  fretted  sore. 
And  so  did  Eric,  when  'twas  o'er. 
His  face  was  like  a  winter  day 
Aping  the  summer's  glancing  ray, 
With  sunbeam  low,  and  rainbow  high. 
Arching  a  frigid  boreal  sky. 
Shaded  with  cloud  so  darkly  bleak, 
like  pall  upon  creation's  cheek. 
Rather  than  summer's  youthful  hue, 
And  cloudlets  weeping  balmy  dew. 

A  herald  then,  with  verge  and  swoni, 
And  many  a  pompous,  swelling  word, 
Approach'd  King  Eric,  and  at  large, 
Deliver'd  o'er  the  sacred  charge — 
I  A  chaige,  in  value  and  esteem, 
Ne'er  trusted  to  a  king  but  him. 


I 


/ 


\ 
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Eric,  with  nodding  buigonet, 
Retum'd  an  answer  most  discreet. 
With  sacred  promise  to  neglect 
No  kind  of  homage  or  respect : 
Wene  curtsey'd  with  commanding  air, 
And  motion'd  him  behind  her  chair ! 

The  king  look'd  up,  the  king  look'd  down. 
Uncertain  if  to  laugh  or  frown ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  flimsy  fair 
Moving  like  angel  through  the  air, 
With  such  a  glittering  gaudy  show 
Of  flounce,  and  frill,  and  furbelow,   ■ 
His  eyes  descended  from  the  jilt 
Slowly  upon  his  weapon's  hilt. 
And  something  that  he  mutter'd  there 
Made  all  his  warriors  stem  to  stare. 

When  Haco  met  the  elfin's  eye. 
Her  little  heart  ne'er  beat  so  high : 
Full  well  she  noted,  as  she  pass'd. 
His  eager  glances  upward  cast, 
And,  turning  by  her  snowy  veil. 
With  such  a  glance,  and  such  a  smile, 
And  such  a  transport  of  delight — 
Prince  Haco's  heart  was  ravish'd  quite  1 

Straight  to  King  Eric's  royal  tent 
Wene  and  her  retinue  were  sent, 
And  strict  commands  were  left  therein. 
To  Frotho,  the  old  chamberlain, 
That  Albyn's  queen  and  suite  should  have 
Whate'er  their  utmost  thoughts  could  crave : 
To  that  the  king  had  bound  him  fast, 
And  he  would  keep  it  to  the  last 

Alas !  in  vain  the  high  behest ! 
He  little  wist  what  vixen  guest 
Under  his  guardship  he  had  ta'en, 
But  found  it  nothing  to  his  gain. 
Ere  half  an  hour  had  overpast, 
Frotho  had  applications  vast 
For  things  so  rare  and  unforeseen. 
He  cursed  his  chance,  the  truce,  the  queen. 
At  first  the  old  man  did  not  miss 
To  bustle  round,  and  answer  "yes;" 
But,  ere  the  fall  of  night,  he  stood 
More  like  a  chamberlain  of  wood, 
Than  living  thing  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
His  senses  utterly  confounded, 
With  pages  and  with  maids  surrounded. 
Calling  for  this,  for  that,  for  more 
Than  the  old  man,  with  all  his  lore, 
Had  e'er  heard  specified  before. 

Three  times,  in  uttermost  despair. 
To  Eric's  presence  did  he  fare. 
With  face  that  told  how  hard  his  lot. 
And  eyes  that  spoke  what  tongue  could  not, 
Begging  his  master  on  his  knee, 
Of  that  dire  chaige  his  slave  to  free. 
But  the  fourth  time  he  came  outright; 
And  then  his  straits  were  at  the  height. 
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The  king  on  homelier  couch  was  laid, 
For  sake  of  this  illustrious  maid ; 
And,  when  aroused  from  deep  repose. 
Full  high  his  pride  and  cholcr  rose: 
"Frotho,  begone!  By  heaven's  good  light, 
ril  hear  no  more  of  queens  to-night ! " 

"O  king,  my  message  I  must  tell: 
I've  served  thee  long,  and  served  thee  well; 
But  such  a  task  as  I  have  had 

I  For  one  day  more  will  drive  me  mad. 
My  heathbell  beer,  and  cider  good — 
And  two  such  browsta  were  never  brew'd — 
They've  pour'd  all  forth ;  and  now  they  whine 
And  yawn,  and  weep,  and  cry  for  wine. 
My  fish,  they  say,  is  food  for  hogs  ; 
My  hams  they  cast  unto  the  dogs; 
And  seem  united  in  one  plot. 
To  crave  for  all  that  I  have  not. 
And  now,  to  crown  these  insults  high. 
The  queen  desires  respectfully. 
Her  royal  ally  straight  to  send 

f  Orders  their  treatment  to  amend  ; 
And  that  'tis  meet  her  maids  and  she 
Have  night  apartments  separately. 
Yet  all  conjoin'd,  for  their  repose. 
What's  to  be  done,  great  Odin  knows ! 


"She  says  your  tent's  not  meet  for  men, 
Kor  better  than  a  lion's  den ; 
)  And  high-bom  dames  can't  make  them  lairs 
On  hides  of  badgers  and  of  bears : 
And,  therefore,  she  intreats  you,  grant 
Them  chambers,  which  they  greatly  want. 
For  sake  of  Heaven,  my  master  kind. 
Return  that  pestilence,  Queen  Hynde ! " 


} 


"'Tia  what  she  wants,"  King  Eric  said— 
''A  plot  amongst  her  nobles  laid 
/  To  win  their  sacred  pledge  again : 
Such  stratagems  are  my  disdain. 
No  crime  to  me  shall  one  impute — 
m  keep  her,  and  my  word  to  boot; 
And  if  I  fail,  all  men  shall  see 
From  fault  of  mine  it  shall  not  be. 
I'll  keep  her  till  the  time  be  run. 
And  the  last  combat  lost  or  won; 
Else  she  is  more  to  reason  blind 
Than  all  the  rest  of  womankind." 

'^ Reason,  my  liege?  God  bless  the  word! 
She's  free  of  that  as  of  a  sword." 


/ 


I 


King  Eric  rose  in  growling  mood, 
And  hurrying  on  his  cloak  and  hood. 
Went  forth  at  midnight  gallantly, 
Beds  for  these  maidens  to  supply. 
A  fair  arrangement  soon  was  made ; 
Queen  Wene  in  Haco's  tent  was  laid — 
The  very  spot  on  earth  where  she 
Wish'd  that  her  residence  might  be : 


I      Her  sprightly  lover  and  his  train 
Her  guards,  all  rudeness  to  restrain. 
Oh  ne'er  was  maid  so  blest  as  Wene ! 

To  tell  the  wiles  of  loving  pairs. 
And  all  the  coquetry  and  aiis 
Of  blooming  maids,  I  do  not  deign — 
Such  theme  is  no  delight  of  mine : 
But  Haco  was  in  love  sincere. 
As  most  of  youthful  warriors  are ; 
And  Wene  held  hers  of  higher  worth 
Than  e'er  did  maiden  of  the  north. 


/ 


) 


Sooth,  they  for  one  another's  sake 
Were  kept  for  days  and  nights  awake; 
And  there  were  fretting,  toying,  whining. 
Jealousies,  and  inward  pining, 
FeaiB  what  others  might  discover. 
Speaking  looks  that  bless  the  lover! 

Nor  can  I  half  the  projects  sing. 
Which  Wene  contrived  to  plague  the  king; 
So  much  she  drove  him  from  his  wit, 
I  No  suit  from  her  he  would  admit ; 
He  spent  his  days  'mid  thousands  round, 
His  nights  where  he  could  not  be  found; 
And  thus  the  lovers  had  their  leisure 
For  grief,  for  strife,  for  pain,  or  pleasure. 
But  darker  paths  are  to  be  trod. 
For  darker  doings  are  abroad ; 
And  secrets  strange  are  on  the  wing. 
Which  you  must  list,  and  I  must  sing. 

King  Eric  sat  conceal'd,  and  free 
Of  woman's  importunity, 

\  And  to  the  nobles  of  his  land 
Pass'd  round  the  cup  with  ready  hand : 
When,  lo !  the  captain  of  the  ward 
Brought  in  a  stranger  under  guard ! — 
"My  liege,  here  is  a  churlish  wight. 
Who  craves  admission  to  your  sight; 
But  neither  will  his  name  disclose, 

/  Nor  whether  of  our  friend  or  foes; 
But  BO  important  is  his  suit. 
He  will  no  other  tongue  depute." 

"Ay,  captain;  doubtless  one  of  those. 
Who,  thrusting  his  officious  nose 
Into  the  affairs  of  other  men, 
Presumes  their  notice  to  obtain. — 
Speak  out,  intruder — say  at  once 
'  Thy  name,  thy  business,  and  from  whence?" 

"My  name  or  business  few  shall  hear; 
They're  for  King  Eric's  private  ear. 
I  If  thou  art  he,  I  deem  it  fit 
That  these  gruff  carles  who  round  thee  sit, 
Should  be  dismiss'd ;  for  I  have  theme 
Of  which  you  could  not  even  dream — 
It  is  so  base.     Perhaps  I'll  sue 
For  matters  touching  maidens  too: 
That's  as  I  choose ;  but  must  request 
Your  private  ear,  if  so  you  list" 
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"It  ia  not  difficult  to  guess. 
From  thy  presuming  sauciness. 
From  whom  thou  comest;  but  perchance 
Thy  errand  thou  shalt  miss  for  once. 
Drag  forth  the  knave  without  the  line; 
This  ia  no  business  hour  of  mine/' 


The  captain  seized  the  plaided  breast 
Of  this  austere  and  stubborn  guest; 
I    But  better  had  his  hand  withheld — 
The  stranger's  haughty  blood  rebell'd  : 
He  aim'd  a  blow  so  fierce  and  full 
On  that  rude  captain's  burly  skull, 
That  down  he  dropp'd  with  growlings  deep, 
Mumbling  out  oaths  as  in  a  sleep. 

"Curse  on  thy  petulance  and  thee !  " 
The  stranger  cried  indignantly ; 
I "  I  stand  unarmed,  as  knight  should  do 
Who  comes  before  a  king  to  bow, 
Else  I  had  given  thee,  for  thy  meed, 
That  which  should  have  laid  low  thy  head 
In  peace  from  insult  or  afiray. 
Until  the  final  judgment-day. 
Here  do  I  stand  in  Eric's  sight, 
A  messenger  in  my  own  right, 
Who  tidings  bring  you  to  your  cost ; 
Refuse  them,  and  your  army's  lost. 
While  you  shall  stand  as  stocks  or  poles, 
A  horde  of  brainless  jobbemoles, 
A  byword  ever  to  remain : 
Dismiss  me  at  your  peril  and  pain. " — 
King  Eric  stood,  amazed  to  see 
[  The  stranger's  bold  eflFronterj', 
And  to  a  chamber  led  the  way, 
To  listen  what  such  guest  would  say. 

The  stranger  doff'd  his  deep  disguise. 
And  show'd  to  Eric's  wondering  eyes 
A  chief  he  fonnerly  had  known, 

»  A  traitor  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
With  whom  he  secret  league  had  framed : 
That  chief  in  song  must  not  be  named ; 
Such  shame  it  is  to  move  a  hand. 
Or  ntter  word,  or  lift  a  brand      ' 

/  Against  our  sacred  native  land. 
Such  cursed  laurels,  and  such  fame. 
Shall  blur  the  face  of  heaven  with  shame. 

"I  come  to  thee,  my  sovereign  lord, 
According  to  my  pledged  word," 
The  traitor  said.     "  In  enmity 
I  fought  against  thy  sway  and  thee ; 
My  life  by  thee  was  saved,  and  all 
My  people  from  Norw^an  thrall : 
I  will  requite  it,  if  I  may. 
Eric,  with  all  thy  proud  array, 
With  all  thy  might,  and  valour  wild. 
Thou  art  as  simple  as  a  child. 
Thou  think'st  thou  hast  within  thy  tent 
^  A  pledge  the  most  magnificent; 


/ 


\L. 


The  jewel  of  all  earthly  things. 
The  daughter  of  an  hundred  kings : 
Eric  (to  Albyn's  shame  be't  said). 
Thou  nothing  hast  but  waiting  maid, 
And  some  few  gigglets  of  the  court 
Sent  forth  of  thee  to  make  their  sport 

"  The  queen  is  fled,  with  her  the  crown. 
And  all  the  riches  of  the  town ; 
f   Each  thing  of  value  is  defaced, 
r  Or  safely  in  Dunstafifhage  placed ; 
The  guards  are  set  at  ford  and  pier. 
And  now  at  thee  they  laugh  and  jeer. 
The  queen  by  night  was  borne  away — 
1 1  bore  a  hand  across  the  bay. 
And  viewed  the  works — the  huge  fascines. 
The  fosse,  the  bridge,  the  martial  lines; 
And  must  confess,  ere  them  you  win. 
You'll  buy  all  dear  that  is  within." 

King  Eric's  rage  was  too  severe 
His  indignation  to  declare 
i  In  human  speech :  he  look'd  around. 
And  smiled,  with  eyes  cast  on  the  ground; 
But  when  again  those  eyes  were  raised, 
A  flame  unearthly  in  them  blazed. 
Which,  from  a  face  of  generous  light. 
Had  something  dreadful  to  the  sight. 
It  was  as  if  the  lightning's  gleam 
Had  mingled  with  the  noonday  beam — 
As  ray  of  heaven  and  flash  of  hell 
Together  upon  mortals  felL 

No  word  the  king  had  yet  express' d. 
When  other  message  on  him  press'd : 
Odin's  high-priest  it  was  who  came, 

( With  bloody  hands  and  bloated  frame— 
A  man  who  Eric  more  enchain'd 
Than  he  the  serfs  o'er  whom  he  reign'd. 
And  thus  he  spoke : — *'0  mighty  king. 
Some  dire  events  are  gathering 
Around  our  heads.     The  heavenly  host 
Is  wroth,  and  Norway's  army's  lost, 

I  Unless  these  tyrants  of  the  skies 
Are  straight  appeased  by  sacrifice. 

"  I've  sacrificed  on  Odin's  shrine, 
And  Thorns,  and  Freya's,  nine  times  nine 
Of  living  creatures,  one  and  all. 
On  which  they  feast  in  Odin's  hall; 
But  all  my  omens  are  of  death, 
/  And  all  my  answers  given  in  wrath. 
Now,  mighty  king,  there's  but  one  meed ; 
A  human  sacrifice  must  bleed. 
/  A  solemn  offering  there  must  be 
Of  stainless  virgins  thr^  times  three ; 
Though  all  the  bounds  of  Oaledon 
In  search  of  them  should  be  outgone, 
They  must  be  had,  whate'er  the  cost — 
Else  thou,  and  I,  and  all,  are  lost. 
If  these  are  found,  in  beauty's  prime. 
And  to  Valhalla  sent  in  time, 
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To  join  the  galliardiae  and  noise. 
And  reap  Valhalla's  boisterous  joys— 
I  pledge  my  word,  and  faith  in  Heaven, 
Ample  BQCcess  shall  yet  be  given 
Unto  your  arms.     But,  sure  as  thou 
And  I  are  living  creatures  now, 
^  That  rite  neglected,  all  is  done. 
And  mighty  Eric's  race  is  run." 

"Sire,  I  attend  thy  best  sublime — 
Thou  ne'er  could'st  come  in  better  time : 
I  now  have  under  my  control 
Twelve  virgins,  pure  of  frame  and  soul ; 
f  And  thou  aa  freely  them  shalt  have 
As  e'er  thou  hadst  a  worthless  slave. 
Without  the  light  of  Odin's  eye, 
We're  less  than  nought  and  vanity; 
Then  take  them  all,  without  debate, 
And  on  thy  altars  immolate. 
Captain,  attend  my  strict  behest : 
Go  forth  with  Odin's  ancient  priest. 
And  guard  the  altar  of  the  Sun, 
Until  this  great  oblation's  done; 
And  whosoever  dares  control 
This  high  command,  or  frot,  or  growl. 
Straight  cut  him  off,  whate'er  he  be. 
Regardless  of  his  high  degree." 

The  priest  let  fall  his  ghastful  jaw. 
When  Eric's  ireful  looks  he  saw ; 
He  deem'd  the  order  given  in  jest, 
'  If  not  in  mockery  of  a  priest. 
To  immolate  a  sovereign  dame. 
And  hostage  maidens  without  blame. 
Was  act  so  ruthless  and  severe. 
As  Scania's  annals  did  not  bear. 
But  when  he  heard  the  closing  threat, 
His  blood-shot  eye  became  elate ; 
And  through  his  soul  of  dark  alloy 
There  darted  stern  and  bloody  joy. 

As  when,  in  ages  long  agone. 
The  sons  of  Qod  before  the  throne 
Of  their  almighty  Father  came, 
To  pay  their  vows,  and  name  his  name ; 
And  there  came  one,  the  rest  among. 
In  hopes  that,  in  the  glorious  throng, 
A  skulking  vagabond  and  spy 
Might  'scape  his  lord's  omniscient  eye — 
Think  how  that  felon  would  appear 
When  these  dread  words  fell  on  his  ear, 
"WHENCfE  coMEST  THocI" — Sure  then  that  eye 
That  once  had  beam'd  in  heaven  high, 
Would  be  upraised  in  terror,  fierce. 
Towards  the  Lord  of  the  universe ! 
If  that  great  God  had  added  then, 
"Go,  seize  that  righteous,  best  of  men, 
My  servant  Job,  with  all  his  kin. 
And  close  them  up  thy  den  within 
For  evermore  " — think  of  the  air, 
The  savage  joy,  the  dark  despair. 


( 


That  would  have  mingled  in  the  mien 
Of  face  that  once  had  angel's  been ! 
And  think,  too,  of  this  look  below — 
This  look  from  type  of  mankind's  foe  I 
I  love  to  draw  a  scene  to  thee 
Where  misconstruction  cannot  be. 
And  spread  it  to  thy  spirit's  view. 
In  hopes  the  mental  glass  is  true. 

Eric  went  forth  without  delay; 
The  war-note  rang  from  brake  and  brae, 

•  And  Norway's  warriors  rush'd  with  joy 
To  reave,  to  ravish,  and  destroy. 
The  priest  of  Odin  likewise  went 
Up  to  Prince  Haco's  gaudy  tent. 
And  laid  the  splendid  Wene  in  thrall, 

/  With  her  attendant  maidens  alL 
Their  feet  with  silken  bands  they  tied, 
Their  lily  hands  down  by  each  aide ; 
Then  bathed  their  bodies  in  the  milk. 
And  robed  them  in  the  damask  silk; 

f  While  every  flower  of  lovely  bloom. 
And  all  that  shed  the  sweet  perfume. 
In  wreaths  and  fillets  richly  bound, 
Bedeck'd  their  heads  and  bodies  round. 
The  red  rose  of  Damascus  shed 
Down  from  the  brow  the  tints  of  red. 
O'er  faces  late  in  beauty's  glow. 
But  now  as  pale  as  winter  snow. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  lovely  sight, 
Stretch'd  side  by  side  in  bridal  white; 
Their  lips  in  prayer  to  be  forgiven ; 
'  Their  streaming  eyes  tum'd  towards  heaven; 
While  Odin's  priest  and  sufiragan 
The  consecration-work  began. 

The  bloated  heathen  cast  his  eyes 
On  that  benignant  sacrifice, 
And,  lifting  up  his  hands  on  high. 
The  briny  tear  dropp'd  from  his  eye : 
I  It  was  not  for  the  grievous  doom 
Of  beauty  blasted  in  the  bloom. 
But  at  the  triumph  and  delight 
Would  be  in  Odin's  halls  that  night 
He  thought  how  his  great  god  would  laugh. 
And  how  his  warrior  ghosts  would  quaff 
Their  skull-cups,  fill'd  unto  the  brim, 
In  long  and  generous  healths  to  him 
Who  sent  them  such  a  lovely  store 
As  warrior  ghosts  ne'er  saw  before; 
And  then  he  though^,  how  welcome  he 
In  high  YalhalU's  dome  would  be. 

Great  God !  'tis  thou  alone  can'st  scan 
Thy  lingering,  longing  creature — man ; 
Who  from  the  time  that  reason's  ray 
Beams  from  his  eye  on  nature's  sway. 
Still  onward  must  insatiate  press 
To  unknown  state  of  blissfulness. 
One  summit  gain'd,  how  many  more  1 
Before !  before !  'tis  still  before, 
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Bat  must  be  reach'd;  till  grasping  far 
Beyond  the  range  of  sun  and  star, 
He  rears  himself  a  heavenly  home. 
In  glory's  everlasting  dome. 

Still  must  that  state,  to  be  believed, 
Be  something  dark  and  unconceived ; 
And,  distant  far,  involved  must  be 
/    In  shadows  of  futurity : — 
Our  Caledonian  sires  of  yore 
Look'd  upward  to  their  mountains  hoar. 
As  to  the  place  they  loved  the  best 
For  home  of  everlasting  rest ; 
And  there,  within  his  shroud  of  mist, 
The  rude,  romantic  sciolist 
Hoped  with  the  souls  of  friends  to  meet, 
And  roam  in  conversation  sweet; 
Or  on  his  downy  bark  to  sail. 
High  o'er  the  billows  of  the  gale. 
The  Scandinavian  look'd  before 
For  wine  and  wassail,  ramp  and  roar; 
For  virgins  radiant  as  the  sun. 
And  triumphs  ever,  ever  won; 
For  revels  on  the  fields  above. 
And  maddening  joys  which  warriors  love. 
But  now,  where  rests  the  morbid  eye 
Of  sceptical  philosophy  ? 
On  the  cold  grave;  and  only  this — 
Worms,  dust,  and  final  nothingness ! 
Great  God !  within  this  world  of  thine. 
Is  there  a  human  soul  divine 
That  hopes  no  farther  bliss  to  scan ! 
How  dark  the  question,  **  What  is  man  ?" — 
What  he  hath  been,  the  world  can  see; 
Thou  only  know'st  what  he  shall  be ! 

While  this  ecstatic  rite  went  on, 

The  battle  raged  in  Beregon. 
r  With  Eric's  host  the  day  went  hard, 
'  Which  caused  the  holy  altar's  guard 

To  be  withdrawn.     A  virgin's  prayer 

No  passing  gale  can  waft  in  air 

From  its  high  aim :  the  gods  are  kind. 

And  lover's  eyes  are  ill  to  blind. 

Prince  Haoo,  from  the  battle-field, 

The  stir  within  the  camp  beheld — 
I  For  still  his  eyes  unconscious  moved 
/  Toward  the  treasure  which  he  loved — 

And  sore  he  fear'd  mischance  might  fall 

To  Albyn's  queen  and  maidens  all. 

He  sent  a  friend,  whose  truth  he  knew. 

That  scene  of  bustle  to  review. 

And  bring  him  word.     Short  then  the  space 
.  Ere  Haco  vanish'd  from  his  plaoe. 

And  more  with  him,  for  there  was  need 

Of  anient  lover  s  utmost  speed. 

Wene  in  life's  bustle  took  delight, 
I  Whether  in  frolic  or  despite ; 
And  even  this  splendid  sacrifice 
Held  some  enchantment  to  her  eyes; 


The  robes,  the  flowers,  the  proud  display, 
The  pallid  forms  that  round  her  lay, 
Whom  Wene  from  year  to  year  had  known 
To  frolic  prone,  and  that  alone. 
Though  sore  beset,  she  felt  delight, 
Some  sly  enjoyment,  at  their  plight; 
For  still  she  deem'd  that  honour's  law 
[  So  dire  a  warrant  would  withdraw. 

But  when  the  priests  their  hymns  had  sung, 
And  their  white  robes  aside  had  flung; 
^  When  from  long  words  they  came  to  deeds ; 
Had  laid  their  hands  on  victims'  heads. 
And  sacred  fire  deposed  the  while, 
To  set  on  flame  that  lofty  pile; 
Good  sooth !  but  Wene  thought  it  was  time 
For  her  best  wits  to  be  in  prime; 
And  straight  she  brought  them  to  the  test — 
\  They  ne'er  could  be  in  more  request. 

Soon  as  the  rapt  and  ruthless  priest 
Had  strew'd  the  death -dew  on  her  breast, 
(An  ointment  rich  in  heavenly  worth. 
And  fragrance  of  the  flowery  north ;) 
And  said  the  words  that  they  were  all 
To  say  on  entering  Odin's  hall, 
Wene  thus,  with  sharp  and  cutting  speech. 
Presumed  the  pedagogues  to  teach : — 

"List  me,  thou  priest  of  Scania's  land. 
And  dolts  that  drudge  at  his  command ; 
If  you  dare  Christian  maidens  send 
To  Odin's  hall,  'tis  at  an  end — 
Valhalla  falls !  And,  take  my  word. 
His  godship  of  the  shield  and  sword 
From  heaven  descends  with  all  his  crew. 
Driven  headlong  from  yon  vales  of  blue, 
A  banish'd,  branded,  broken  corps, 
Doom'd  to  disturb  the  heavens  no  more. 

"A  sacred  sovereign,  just  and  true, 
I  Should  better  know  these  things  than  you; 
(  For  God's  vicegerent  must  have  wit 
What  the  Supreme  approves  as  fit; 
And  this  is  truth.     If  you  would  please 
Great  Odin,  and  his  wrath  appease. 
Preserve  us  lovely,  living  things, 
An  offering  to  your  King  of  kings. 
For,  should  you  dare  suppose  that  he, 
A  god,  so  brutalized  could  be, 
As  in  dead  virgin  to  delight 
More  than  in  living  beauty  bright. 
You  shall  stand  beacons  of  his  scorn. 
And  rue  the  time  that  you  were  bom ! 

"But  what  is  more;  though  Eric,  blind 
With  anger,  hath  to  you  consign'd 
y  Me  and  my  maidens,  to  disgrace 
The  faith  of  Odin's  kingly  race ; 
On  this  rely :  his  ire  and  hate 
Will  turn  on  you  when  all  too  late; 
For  on  his  name  you  fix  a  stain 
That  ne'er  can  be  washed  out  again. 


\ 
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Think  of  a  sovereign's  sacred  blood; 
And  for  a  word  in  charUsh  mood 
.    Dare  not  to  break  through  law  divine, 
And  bring  a  cuise  on  all  your  line ; 
That  curse  that  rends  from  Heaven's  fair  grace. 
Pronounced  by  all  the  human  race." 

At  the  first  part  of  Wene's  address 

The  priesthood  smiled  in  scomfulness, 
/  yBut  the  last  part  appear'd  too  true, 
'  Even  to  their  own  distorted  view. 

They  paused,  and  whisper'd  round  the  pile. 

Keeping  the  flame  subdued  the  while. 

The  virgins  cried  aloud  to  Gk)d 

To  look  down  from  his  blest  abode. 

And  for  his  sake,  who  took  the  scorn 

Of  earthly  virgin  to  be  bom, 

Eegard  their  peril  and  their  grief. 

And  in  his  mercy  send  relief. 

The  priest  of  Odin  was  distress'd. 

But  to  proceed  he  judged  it  best; 

Though  reason  show'd  the  thing  uiy'ust, 
/   These  Christian  prayers  were  ne'er  to  trust. 


/ 


/ 


The  flame  unto  the  pile  was  set, 
\  But  seem'd  to  mount  in  slow  regret; 
Reluctantly,  from  spray  to  spray, 
It  crackled,  hiss'd,  and  crept  away. 
The  smoke  arose  in  writhing  pain, 
Then  bent  its  course  to  earth  again. 
As  if  aflrighten'd  to  bedim 
The  snowy  robe  and  tender  limb  ;^ 
A  throe  of  hesitation  dumb 
Seem'd  struggling  not  to  be  o'ercome. 

Bless'd  be  the  power  of  maiden's  tongue. 
Aye,  in  the  lovely  and  the  young. 
Supreme ;  and  blest  the  shrewd  surmise 
That  marr'd  this  odious  sacrifice ! 
Before  the  prayer  of  rueful  Wene 
Had  half-way  reach'd  the  last  Amen; 
Before  the  blaze  had  half-way  won 
Around  the  altar  of  the  Sun, 
The  gods,  or  men,  contrived  so  well 
(For  which  the  priests  could  never  tell) 
To  send  relief,  that  at  one  bound 
It  seem'd  to  spring  from  out  the  ground. 

.  A  rapid  rush  of  clansmen  true, 

I  In  tartans  dark,  and  bonnets  blue. 
Sprung  on  the  pile  as  on  a  prey. 
And  bore  the  sacrifice  away. 
The  priests  were  hurtled  to  a  side, 

I  And  with  the  fetters  firmly  tied ; 

I  Then  up  the  flame  rose  to  the  sky. 
Without  a  human  groan  or  cry ; 
While  Odin's  servants  lay  amazed. 
And  on  the  bloodless  offering  gazed. 

Within  the  tents,  or  them  behind. 
Swift  as  an  Image  of  the  mind. 
The  clansmen  vanish'd  from  the  scene, 
/As  quickly  as  their  rise  had  been; 


/ 


Each  bearing  virgin  on  his  arm, 
(Panting  with  joy  and  wild  alarm, 
'Their  forms  bedeck'd  with  many  a  wreath. 

And  all  the  bridal  robes  of  death. 

The  men  were  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield; 
I  And,  as  the  priests  lay  on  the  field, 
( Full  sore  they  wonder'd  how  they  fared 

So  well ;  and  why  their  lives  were  spared ; 

And  how  it  happ'd  their  enemies 

Had  not  made  them  the  sacrifice. 

But  there  they  lay,  safe  and  alone. 

And  the  mysterious  troop  was  gone 

Without  a  word  of  threat  or  dare; 

They  could  not  tell  from  whence  they  were; 

If  by  the  sea  or  air  they  went. 

Or  if  by  man  or  angel  sent ! 

But  this  most  shrewd  conjecture  rose. 

On  priest's  conception  comatose. 

That  these  gods  of  the  Christian  crew 

Somewhat  of  earthly  matters  knew. 

But  all  this  while,  from  side  to  side. 
The  battle  roll'd  like  swelling  tide; 
\  Now  southward,  bearing  all  before. 
Now  north,  with  eddy  and  with  roar. 
It  raged  in  every  lane  and  street, 
And  space  where  foemen  chanced  to  meet. 
There  was  no  foot  of  hallowed  ground. 
The  regal  Beregonium  round. 
That,  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Was,  inch  by  inch,  not  lost  and  won. 

The  men  of  Moray,  cautious  still, 

I  Kept  by  the  rampart  of  the  hill, 

•  And  hurl'd  their  javelins  afar. 
Sore  galling  the  Norwegian  war; 
But  tiie  fierce  clansmen  of  the  north. 
And  western  tribes,  of  equal  worth, 
Rush'd  to  the  fight  withouten  awe. 
Whene'er  a  foeman's  face  they  saw. 
And  grievous  was  the  slaughter  then, 

'  Among  the  bravest  Scottish  men. 

Oh  what  a  waste  of  mortal  life ! 
And  what  a  stem  and  stormy  strife 
Prevail'd  around,  as  far  it  spread. 
Reeling,  as  warriors  fought  or  fled ! 
Not  then,  as  now,  met  mortal  foes 
In  phalanx  firm,  to  wheel  and  close. 
Trying  to  win  by  warrior  sleight, 
Manoeuvring  by  the  left  or  right — 
In  those  rade  days  they  closed  amain. 
Fought  shield  to  shield  upon  the  plain ; 
And  the  more  hot  the  battle  glQw*d, 
The  farther  was  it  shed  abroad; 
Till  every  warrior,  as  might  be. 
Fought  one  with  one,  with  two,  or  three; 
And  one  resistless  hero's  hand 
Oft  bore  the  honours  from  a  band. 

So  was  it  there;  the  battle's  roar 
/Spread  all  along  the  level  shore; 
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It  pierced  hia  gorget  and  his  gear. 

Stunning  his  brow  and  sovereign  ear; 

Yet  farther  durst  he  not  advance, 
r  But  check'd  his  own  precipitance ; 
*  For  all  his  valour  and  his  rage      i 

Were  temper'd  by  reflection  sage. 

He  foam*d  with  ire,  then  plunged  amain, 

Like  restive  steed  that  scorns  the  rein, 

But  saw,  if  once  his  men  he  left, 

An  hundred  balachs,  stem  and  deft. 

Watching  with  keen  and  eager  eye, 

Unto  their  leader's  aid  to  fly; 

And  with  a  smile  of  fierce  disdain. 

He  back  drew  to  his  lines  again. 

Loud  shouted  Brande's  obstreperous  horde. 
Lauding  their  brave  and  matchless  lord, 
'    Who,  in  the  splendour  of  his  might, 
In  single  combat  had  outright 
Put  the  great  northern  king  to  flight 

What  vengeance  Eric  poured  around, 

I  Where'er  a  combatant  he  found 
That  dared  the  strife !  and  many  a  brave 
And  gallant  knight  found  timeless  grave. 
Oft  did  his  glance  embrace  the  strand. 
In  search  of  haughty  Coulan  Brande, 
Who  on  his  name  had  cast  a  stain 

(  That  would  not  well  wash  out  again; — 
Alas !  he  knew  not.  nor  could  see 
How  much  more  deep  that  stain  would  be ! 

Brande  of  his  fortune  was  so  proud, 
The  very  ground  on  which  he  stood 
He  seem'd  to  spurn,  as  o'er  the  war 
*   His  eye  roll'd  loftily  afar. 
This,  Donald  Bane,  his  neighbour  sly, 
Beheld,  and  strode  up  hastily, 
And  said  these  words,  for  clansmen  near 
Each  other's  pride  could  never  bear : — 

I        «0h  gallant  Brande,  make  haste,  advance; 
For  none,  save  thee,  with  sword  or  lance. 
Can  check  yon  scourge  of  Scotia's  host; 
Advance,  or  Albyn's  banner's  lost ! 
Gillespick's  down;  Clan-Gillan's  broke; 
Lochoum  leans  o'er  his  tamish'd  oak ; 
My  brother  Allan  keeps  aloof. 
Trustless  of  arm  and  armour's  proof; 
The  field's  laid  waste ! — Oh,  Brande,  there's  none 
Can  turn  that  tide  but  thou  alone. " 

"Reptiles I"  cried  Brande,  and  forth  he  flew, 
Curling  his  lip,  and  eke  his  brow. 
Straight  onward,  Eric  to  amate ; 
Yet,  there  was  something  in  his  gait 
That  show'd  reluctance  to  the  way; 
A  hurry,  mingled  with  delay. 
Perhaps  an  omen  ill  defined, 
A  darksome  boding  of  the  mind. 


As  ever  you  saw  a  fiery  steed 
Eyeing  the  path  with  wistful  dread. 


And  eyes  with  gleams  of  fury  glancing. 
Wheeling,  snorting,  rearing,  prancing; 
Till,  lashed  amain,  away  he  breaks. 
The  steep  ascent  with  fury  takes, 
And,  panting,  foaming,  flounders  on. 
Until,  his  strength  and  spirits  gone, 
Straining  to  do  more  than  he  can, 
Down  rush  the  chariot,  hoise,  and  man« 

So  was  it  now  with  Coulan  Brande, 
The  Lord  of  Lwin's  forest  land, 
j   The  hunter  proud  of  Gamachoy, 
Of  Laggan,  Lurich,  and  Glen -Roy. 
Goaded  along,  he  cross'd  the  field, 
Uprear'd  his  sword,  advanced  his  shield. 
And  straight  in  front  of  Eric  ran, 
'  And  thus  address'd  the  godlike  man : — 

"Traitor,  methought  that  I  had  once 
Given  thee  to  know  thy  puissance 
Not  matchless  was.     Why  wilt  thou  then 
Come  fuming  'mid  ignoble  men. 
Staining  thy  brand  with  boorish  blood  ? 
Tyrant,  this  braggart  lustihood 
Becomes  thee  not.     Desist,  for  shame ! 

*  Here  stands  thy  conqueror,  thee  to  tame.' 

Eric  laugh'd  loud :  both  cliff  and  shaw 
Made  answer  to  his  keen  ha,  ha ! 

*  No  more  he  said,  but  sword  in  hand 
He  ruthless  nish'd  on  Coulan  Brande ; 

.  Furious  upon  the  chief  he  came. 
Trowing  his  mountain  might  to  tame 
At  the  first  blow;  but  tale  he  lost. 
And  reckon'd  once  without  his  host. 

Brande  his  broad  buckler  managed  so, 
That  Eric's  furious  rush  and  blow 
^  Were  borne  aside  with  science  yare. 
And  Eric  spent  his  force  in  air; 
So  freely  spent,  that,  on  the  strand. 
Forward  he  stumbled  o'er  his  brand ; 
And  since  his  restless  life  began, 
^uch  perilous  risk  it  never  ran. 


Brande  was  too  brave  of  soul  and  mind 
To  strike  a  prostrate  foe  behind ; 
Else  doubt  is  none,  that,  in  that  strife, 
Low  at  his  steps  lay  Eric's  life ; 
And  kinsmen  ever  blamed  the  hand 
I  That  nail'd  him  not  to  Scotia's  strand. 


I 


I 


Eric  arose ;  his  cheek  was  flush'd ; 
With  shame  the  mighty  monarch  blushed, 
In  such  an  onset  thus  to  be 
Outdone,  and  more  in  courtesy; 
The  pangs  he  felt  were  so  severe. 
They  were  too  mnch  for  him  to  bear; 
And  wish  from  these  his  heart  to  free. 
Had  nearly  brought  him  to  his  knee ; 
But  pride  of  rank,  and  pride  of  name. 
His  brilliant  and  untamish'd  fame. 
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Mu8ter*d  around  without  control, 
And  whisper'd  vengeance  to  his  soul. 
He  roae  and  tum'd  upon  hia  foe ; 
Brande  all  undaunted  met  the  blow ; 

«Lnd  in  the  combat  that  ensued, 
how*d  equal  might  and  fortitude. 

'  The  king  rush'd  in,  with  guard  and  clasp, 

I  I  And,  trusting  to  his  powerful  grasp. 

From  which  no  single  force  could  free, 
I    >     /  He  closed  with  Brande  impetuously ; 
'  And  seizing  on  his  gorget  fast, 

•         With  wrench  that  giant  force  surpassed, 
I        He  snapp'd  the  clasps  of  burnish' d  steel ; 

And  casque  and  cuirass,  to  his  heel, 
i  I        Came  off  with  jangle  and  with  clang, 
' ,        And  on  the  level  roll'd  and  rang. 

Brande  turn  d  to  fly,  for,  in  a  word, 
His  buckler  too,  if  not  his  sword. 
Had  in  that  struggle  fall'n  or  broke ; 
He  tum'd  to  fly ;  but  at  a  stroke 
Eric,  while  at  his  utmost  speed. 
Sheer  from  his  body  hew'd  his  head. 
Far  roU'd  the  bloody  pate  away; 
The  body  ran,  without  a  stay, 
A  furlong  in  that  guise  uncouth ; 
So  said  the  Norse,  and  swore  it  truth ! 

The  shouts  of  subjects  from  each  side 
Aroused  the  hero's  warrior  pride — 
A  moment  roused  it;  but  anon 
1  On  his  brown  cheek  the  tear-drop  shone, 
And  throbs,  that  in  his  bosom's  cell 
Heaved  like  an  earthquake,  told  too  well 
How  sore  he  rued  the  ruthless  blow 
Inflicted  on  so  brave  a  foe. 
To  whose  high  generous  soul  he  owed 
A  life  most  haplessly  bestow'd ; 
And,  like  a  man  from  dream  awoke. 
These  words  he  rather  groan'd  than  spoke : 
"Ah!  how  this  laurel  galls  my  brow! 
I  I      (  Eric  ne'er  vanquished  was  till  now. " 

I  The  battle  now  had  spi-ead  away 

I         Round  all  the  friths  of  Keila  bay — 
I '        Parties  with  adverse  parties  meeting, 
,  1 1        And  both  sides  losing  and  defeating. 
I  '        I  Where  chief  'gainst  adverse  chief  prevail'd. 
Their  partial  success  never  fail'd ; 
And  braver  feats  were  never  done 
Than  were  that  day  round  Beregon ; 
Nor  more  illustrious  were  the  slain — 
No,  not  on  Ilium's  classic  plain. 

The  chiefs  that  most  distinguish'd  shone 
In  that  dire  day's  confusion 
Were  Allan  Bane,  who,  'mid  the  war, 
\  O'erthrew  the  giant  Osnagar 
Despite  the  monster's  might  in  weir. 
And  execrations  dread  to  hear : 
Roaring  and  cursing  his  decay. 
He  foam'd  his  savage  soul  away. 


And  the  brave  Lord  of  Sutherland, 
'  Of  dauntless  heart,  and  steady  Ivand, 
Never,  in  all  that  bloody  coil. 
Engaged  with  foe  he  did  not  foil ; 
A  Finnish  prince  and  Danish  lord 
Both  sunk  beneath  his  heavy  sword; 
And  all  their  buskin'd  followers  fierce, 
Dismay'd  at  such  a  stem  reverse. 
Before  the  men  of  Navem  dale 
Fled  like  the  chaff  before  the  gale. 

Intrepid  Gaul,  the  Lord  of  Tain, 
I  And  Ross's  wild  and  wide  domain. 
Bore  on  with  unresisted  sway ; 
He  seem'd  some  demon  of  dismay. 
That  through  the  ranks  of  Scania's  war 
Bore  desolation  fierce  and  far; 
His  hideous  face  was  grisly  grim, 
His  form  distorted  every  limb ; 
Yet  his  robust  and  nervous  ami 
Laid  warriors  low  as  by  a  charm — 
For  that  mde  form  contain'd  a  mind 
Above  the  rest  of  human  kind. 


/ 


/ 


Distress'd  by  Brande's  unworthy  fate, 
Eric  drew  off  ere  it  was  late. 
Scowling  and  sobbing  by  the  way, 
Like  warrior  that  had  lost  the  day; 
And  oft  repeating,  as  before. 
These  words,  that  grieved  his  captains  sore 
''Eric  is  conquer'd  at  the  last! 
I  His  day  of  victory  is  o'erpast ; 
A  conquest  ne'er  to  be  believed. 
Reversed,  remitted,  nor  retrieved !" 

The  gathering  trumpets'  lordly  sound 
Gather'd  his  scatter'd  bands  around, 
And  from  a  fiercer,  bloodier  fray. 
That  note  ne'er  call'd  his  troops  away ; 
For,  though  the  'vantage  they  had  won, 
/  Never  was  Eric  so  outdone. 

The  pride  of  Albyn's  mountain  strand. 
The  great  emporium  of  the  land. 
The  royal  city  now  was  lost. 
And  occupied  by  Eric's  host ; 
I  The  seven  high  towers  of  Selma  too, 
Alas !  were  all  abandon'd  now. 
That  for  a  thousand  years  had  stood. 
Circled  by  mountain,  cliff,  and  flood. 
And  ne'er  had  oped  at  foe's  behest. 
Except  to  captive  or  to  guest. 

For  why,  this  landing  unawares 
Placed  Hynde  amid  a  thousand  snares; 
\  Her  throne,  her  city,  and  her  state. 
Beleaguer  d  by  a  force  so  great. 
That  the  least  tum  of  fortune  might 
Place  all  at  Eric's  steps  outright. 
Her  nobles,  this  to  countervail. 
Bore  her  away  by  oar  and  sail 
In  dead  of  night,  and  not  alone ; 
mer  court,  her  treasures,  and  her  throne^ 
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\  Safe  in  Dunstaffnage  did  they  place, 
Where  they  had  vantage-ground  and  space 
To  place  their  guards  by  ford  and  mere, 
That  none  should  come  their  treasure  near. 

Their  queen  thus  safe,  it  was  not  strange 
That  they,  with  coolness  and  revenge, 
I   Fought  out  the  field,  from  early  noon 
Until  the  rising  of  the  moon ; 
And  then  drew  off,  from  pursuit  free. 
In  still  and  sullen  enmity. 

Though  conscious  that  a  fraud  full  low 
They  practised  had  upon  the  foe, 
They  knew  not  yet  on  what  pretence 
I   Eric  had  dared  this  bold  offence. 
Breaking  his  faith  without  regard, 
And  rushing  on  them  unprepared. 
Their  loss  was  great,  without  defeat: 
Yet  still  their  queen  and  coronet, 
And  sacred  choir,  they,  all  the  three, 
Had  placed  in  full  security  ; 
Hence  they  resolved  to  suffer  dumb 
The  good  or  ill,  as  each  should  come. 

Outposts  and  watchers  not  a  few 
They  placed  around  in  order  due. 
And  straight  prepared,  with  rueful  speed. 
To  pay  due  honours  to  the  dead. 
At  dawn  a  messenger  was  sent. 
With  all  despatch  to  Eric's  tent ; 
To  ask  of  him  one  peaceful  day, 
(  Due  honours  to  their  slain  to  pay. 


The  king  at  first  declined  discourse ; 
O'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 
He  sat  alone,  and  neither  foe 
Nor  friend  durst  nigh  his  presence  go. 
His  ruthless  and  ungenerous  deed 
Gnaw'd  his  great  soul  without  remedc; 
And  the  brave  youth  he  loved  the  most, 
Prince  Haco,  was  in  battle  lost, 
I  With  all  the  chief  men  of  his  train, 
And  were  not  found  among  the  slain. 
If  these  were  captives,  what  avail 
Had  fall'n  into  his  enemy's  scale ! 
If  they  had  only  quit  the  land. 
The  sceptre  trembled  in  his  hand. 
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But,  worst  of  all,  the  sacrifice 
By  which  he  trusted  from  the  skies 
Support  to  win,  at  Odin's  frown. 
That  dear-bought  hope  had  been  struck  down ; 
And  now  his  priests,  in  deep  despair. 
Foreboded  nought  but  dole  and  care. 

Eric  sat  wondering  all  alone 
Into  what  land  these  maids  had  gone — 
If  some  intrepid  chiefs  array 
Had  come  and  stolen  his  pledge  away. 
Or  Odin  had  upborne  them  all 
Alive  into  Valhalla's  hall. 


At  all  events,  that  stay  was  cross'd. 
The  mighty  sacrifice  was  lost, 
And  Eric  was  assured  too  well 
Of  more  mishap  than  tongue  could  tell ; 
In  such  a  toilsome  mood  he  flounced 
When  Albyn's  herald  was  announced. 
And  this  was  all  the  answer  brief 
He  deign'd  unto  the  Scottish  chief: 

''Go,  teU  him  to  speed  home  apace; 
With  son  of  that  deceitful  race 
No  speech  I  hold — no,  not  a  word, 
1    Save  o'er  the  gauntlet  or  the  sword. " 

"  Sire,  he  is  sent  express,  to  say 
The  Scots  request  one  peaceful  day. 
To  bury  those  in  battle  slain. 
Which,  if  refused,  they  come  again 
I  Over  their  carcases  to  fight. 
And  God  in  heaven  support  the  right  I 
For  that  dear  privilege  they'll  stand. 
While  living  man  is  in  the  land. " 

"The  Scots'  request  is  bold  and  high," 
King  Eric  said  with  kindling  eye; 
"And  straight  I  grant  it,  with  demand 
I  That,  at  the  bier  of  Coulan  Brande, 
I  as  chief  mourner  may  appear; 
Then  all  the  obsequies,  so  dear 
To  kindred  souls,  shall  mingled  be. 
Without  offence  or  fjnown  from  me. 
In  feast  and  sport  we  all  combine; 
No  answer — let  the  charge  be  mine." 

Next  mom,  by  mutual  consent. 
The  arms  of  either  host  were  pent 
In  heaps  within  each  camp,  and  all 

I  Flock'd  to  the  mingled  festivaL 
At  Coulan's  bier  King  Eric  took 
Chief  place,  with  attitude  and  look 
That  struck  both  friend  and  foeman's  eye 
As  fraught  with  dread  solemnity. 
High  on  the  hiU  of  Kiel  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Hence  call'd,  with  all  its  cairns  so  gray, 
"  HiU  of  the  Slain,"  untU  this  day. 
There,  over  Coulan's  lowly  um. 
The  mighty  Eric  deign'd  to  mourn ; 

^  Bow'd  his  imperial  head  fuU  low. 
Wiped  his  red-eye  and  burning  brow. 
And  thus  address'd  the  gaping  crowd. 
That  motley,  moving  multitude : — 

"  Soldiers  and  denizens,  give  ear; 
I  say  the  words  that  all  may  hear : 
Here,  o'er  the  dust  of  chief,  I  bow. 
That  conquer'd  him  who  speaks  to  you. 
He  owns  it     Eric  of  the  north. 
Who  ne'er  before  acknowledged  worth 
Superior  to  his  own,  avows 
'  That  Coulan  Brande  has  shorn  his  brows 
Of  all  the  honours  there  that  grew. 
So  lone,  untamish'd,  bright,  and  new. 
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"  This  chief,  in  battle's  deadliest  hour, 
A  forfeit  life  held  in  his  pover; 
^  That  life  was  mine;  it  lay  full  low 
Beneath  his  lifted,  threaten'd  blow : 
But,  scorning  vantage  and  reward, 
High  honour  only  his  regard. 
His  hand  withheld  the  blow  intended : 
Would  to  the  gods  it  had  descended ! 
And  cleft  this  heart,  whose  festering  core 
Feels  pangs  it  neyer  felt  before. 

"  Fortune  gave  me  such  chance  again; 
Where  was  thine  honour,  Eric,  then  ? 

\  In  heat  of  ire  I  struck  the  blow 
That  laid  this  iigured  hero  low; 
But  that  this  stroke  I  did  not  stay 
111  rue  until  my  dying  day. 
And  to  the  world  this  truth  proclaim — 
Eric,  with  all  his  martial  fame, 
For  once  acknowledges  compeer; 

I  Yanquish'd  in  that  he  held  most  dear, 
He  shrouds  the  palm  can  ne'er  return 
Within  this  low  and  sacred  urn. 

"  Warriors  from  shores  of  either  main. 
In  honour  of  this  hero  slain, 
Contend  in  every  manly  game, 
)  To  be  memorial  of  his  name 
And  theirs,  upon  that  fatal  field, 
Who  rather  chose  to  die  than  yield. 
Prizes  I  grant  of  warrior  store. 
Such  as  were  never  given  before. 

"  As  is  the  wont,  in  Albyn's  land, 
For  the  chief  hero's  shield  and  brand. 
The  trial  first  of  skill  must  be 
Who  throws  the  dart  as  well  as  he; 
For  in  that  art  he  could  outdo 
All  men  that  ever  javelin  threw. 
Hie  to  the  contest ;  every  throw 
Be  steady  as  at  breast  of  foe." 

Each  chief,  each  prince,  and  petty  king. 
Prepared  the  javelin  to  fling; 
Bat,  of  them  all,  the  steadiest  hand 
I  And  eye  were  those  of  Olaf  Brande, 
Who  bore  in  triumph  from  the  field 
His  honoured  brother's  sword  and  shield, 
Though  it  was  ween'd  superior  skill 
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Could  well  have  won,  but  had  not  wilL 


The  prize  that  next  was  raised  in  sight 
Was  golden  bracelet  bumish'd  bright, 
f  To  him  that  in  the  race  should  speed. 
And  chief,  and  hind,  and  all  exceed. 
For  there  no  preference  was  to  be 
Conferred  on  lineage  or  degree ; 
Kor  was  it  needful :  in  that  age. 
The  low  estate  of  vassalage 
Withheld  the  peasant  from  the  bound 
Of  high  exploit  or  deed  renown'd. 
A  being  mean  of  mind  and  frame. 
Of  chief  supreme  the  creature  tame. 


No  heart  had  he,  no  towering  hope 
With  proud  Milesian  might  to  oope; 
And  of  these  castes,  as  legends  say. 
The  traits  remain  until  this  day. 

Eager  the  golden  prize  to  win. 
The  light  of  heart  came  pouring  in — 
All  noble  youths,  of  agile  make. 
Who  loved  the  race  for  running's  sake, 
And  hoped,  at  least,  to  mar  the  way 
Of  the  superiors  in  the  play; 
But  chiefly,  if  they  saw  the  Norse, 
Would  Albyn's  youths  put  to  the  worse. 

No  fewer  wights  than  twenty -two. 
All  rank'd  in  one  continuous  row. 
Stood  stripped  and  belted  for  the  fun, 
And  panting  for  the  word  to  run. 
The  bugle  sounded  short  and  low — 
A  paleness  glitter'd  on  each  brow; 
The  bugle  sounded  loud  and  long, 
And  every  chest,  with  heavings  strong. 
And  mouth,  seem'd  gasping  breath  to  gain 
More  than  their  circuits  could  contain. 
The  bugle's  third  note  was  a  yell, 
A  piercing,  momentary  knell; 
Oh  what  relief  to  every  heart ! — 
It  was  the  warning  note  to  start. 
Then,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  new  shorn, 
Or  startled  roes  at  break  of  mom. 
Away  they  spring  mid  whoop  and  hollo, 
f  And  light  of  foot  were  those  could  follow. 

For  three  good  furlongs  of  the  space 
All  was  confusion  in  the  race; 
\  For  there  was  jostling,  jumping,  fretting, 
And  breasts  with  elbows  rudely  meeting. 
One  luckless  youth,  who  took  the  van, 
Had  overstrained  him  as  he  ran ; 
His  ardent  breast  had  borne  him  so 
Much  faster  than  his  wont  to  go, 
That  his  untoward  limbs  declined 
To  strike  as  fast  as  he'd  a  mind; 
Refused  the  efibrt  with  disdain. 
And  down  he  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Before  one  could  have  uttered  cr)'. 
Or  sworn  an  oath,  or  closed  an  eye, 
A  dozen  flagrant  youths  and  more 
Were  heap'd  and  tumbling  on  the  shore, 
Each  muttering  terms  uncouth  to  tell. 
And  cursing  aye  the  last  that  fell 

Some  rose  and  ran,  though  far  behind; 
Some  join'd  the  laugh  and  lay  reclined ;    ' 
But  now  the  interest  grew  extreme — 
Feldboig  the  Dane,  like  lightning^s  gleam. 
Shot  far  ahead,  and  still  askance 
Backward  he  threw  his  comely  glance. 
Which  said  full  plainly,  "I  opine, 
Most  worthy  sirs,  the  prize  is  mine." 
And  still,  as  straining  in  the  race, 
A  smile  play'd  on  his  courteous  face ; 
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For  who,  in  courtly  form  and  air. 
With  Daniflh  Feldborg  could  compare  ? 

The  farthest  goal  is  won  and  past. 
And  Feldborg  still  is  gaining  fast; 
Alond  the  joyous  clamour  grew 
From  Eric's  grim  and  boisterous  crew, 
While  one  small  voice  alone  could  cry 
From  Albyn*s  host,  *'Fie,  kinsmen,  fie!" 
Eon  of  Elry  heard  that  word 
Caird  by  a  loved  and  honour'd  lord, 
And  straight  the  bold  athletic  bard 
I  Was  after  Feldborg  straining  hard. 
Skimming  the  sandy  level  plain 
With  swiftness  man  could  not  sustain. 

Feldborg  of  Denmark,  now  the  time 
To  weave  thy  name  in  lofty  rhyme ! 
To  rank  thee  with  the  seraphim 
Depends  but  on  thy  strength  of  limb ! 
But  well  thou  knew'st  that  chief,  or  king. 
Or  living  creature  without  wing. 
To  scale  the  heaven  might  try  aa  well. 
As  run  with  thee  and  thee  excel; 
All  this  thou  knew'st;  it  was  thy  boost. 
And  so  did  many  to  their  cost. 

Eon  M'Eon,  do  not  flinch, 
f  For  thou  art  gaining  inch  by  Inch; 
Strain  thy  whole  frame  and  soul  to  boot ; 
Nay,  thou  art  gaining  foot  by  foot; 
The  crowd  perceives  it  with  acclaim, 
And  every  accent  breathes  thy  name. 
Eon  of  Elry,  God  thee  speed ! 
One  other  stretch,  and  thou'rt  ahead. 

Feldboi^,  what's  that  which  thee  doth  galU 
What  does  thy  look  equivocal 
Note  by  thy  side  glittering  so  bright  ?— 
A  bracelet  clasp,  by  Odin's  might ! 
And  that  proud  slieve  in  verity, 

•  Bon  of  Elry  forces  by. 

'strain,  Feldboi^,  strain,  or  thou  shalt  lose; 
His  elbow  kythes,  and  eke  his  nose!— 
Where  are  they  now  1  In  moment  gone ! 
And  Feldborg  gains  the  goal  alone ! 
Elry  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
Laughing  aloud,  in  breathless  pain. 
Spuming  the  land  with  fitful  scream ; 
While  his  bright  eye's  unearthly  gleam. 
Bespoke  full  well  how  ill  content 
His  heart  was  with  the  incident. 
With  curling  lip,  and  brow  of  flame. 
And  cheek  that  rankled  half  for  shame, 
He  Uughing  rose,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
"By  Heaven,  sir,  I  no  more  could  do !" 

The  golden  gem  of  potent  charm 
Glitters  on  Feldborg's  swarthy  arm ; 
While  he  surveyed  the  trophy  grand. 
With  countenance  as  proudly  bland. 
As  every  bard  in  Albyn  green 
An  eulogist  to  him  had  been. 
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And  given  to  him  a  fulsome  lay. 
The  dearest  pledge  e'er  came  his  way. 

Feldboi^,  thou  hast  effected  feat 
That  stamps  thee  consummately  great; 
For  thou  hast  vanquish'd  one  whose  name 
Stands  highest  on  the  list  of  fame. 
Although  an  enemy  and  a  Dane, 
I  hold  thy  victory  immane; 
liand  to  thy  noble  visage  swart ! 

/Illustrious  man  of  tale  and  chart ! 

I  Professor  of  the  running  art ! 

The  game  that  follow'd  next  the  race. 
Was  pitching  of  an  iron  maoe 
From  buskin'd  foot,  which  made  it  wheel 
iWith  whirling  motion  like  a  reel 
Aloft  in  air — I  not  pretend 
This  ancient  game  to  comprehend ; 
But  yet  th'  expert  could  pitch  it  straight. 
Like  arrow  at  convenient  height. 
And  lodge  it  at  the  farthest  goaI« 
Fix'd  in  the  earth  like  upright  pole. 
A  Danish  game  it  was,  therefore 
The  Danish  chiefs  the  mastery  bore; 
As  for  the  Scots,  they  toil'd  in  vain ; 
Like  coursers  without  curb  or  rein. 
They  spent  their  spirits  and  their  might 
In  efforts  without  rule  or  slight. 

King  Eric,  grimly  smiling,  came 
As  if  in  sport  to  share  the  game; 
iHe  heaved  the  mace  like  stager's  poy. 
And  twirl'd  it  like  a  lady's  toy; 
Then  from  his  buskin's  brazen  toe. 
Like  arching  meteor  made  it  go; 
Till  far  beyond  the  utmost  cast, 
Deep  in  the  soil  'twas  planted  fast 
No  clamour  rose,  as  one  might  trow, 
From  such  a  monarch's  master-throw; 
But  through  the  host,  from  man  to  man, 
A  buzz  of  admiration  ran. 
And  no  one  judged  it  for  his  thrift 
The  mighty  maoe  again  to  lift. 

"Come,  princes!  captains!"  Eric  cried. 
With  voice  as  though  he  meant  to  chide; 
"Come !  To  the  sport !  It  is  oonfest 
You're  playing  with  it  for  a  jest 
Pitch  all  again.     I  gave  that  throw 
As  earnest  of  what  more  I'll  da" 

Each  chief  disclaim'd  the  fruiUeas  deed 
Or  hemm'd,  and  smiled,  and  shook  the  head. 
And  all  prepared  the  prize  to  yield. 
And  rush  into  some  other  field. 
When  lo !  a  burly  peasant  proud 
Xame  dashing  through  the  heartless  crowd 
/Shouldering  both  chief  and  vassal  by 
As  things  of  no  utility. 
Straight  to  th'  avoided  mace  lie  broke, 
And  aye  he  stntter'd  as  he  spoke ; 
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Fast  from  his  tongne  the  threat'nings  fell. 
Though  vhat  they  were  no  man  oould  telL 
Up  from  its  hold  he  tore  the  mace. 
And  ran  nnto  the  footing  place ; 
Bat,  lo !  his  sinewy  foot  was  bare. 
Nor  aandal,  hoe,  nor  brog  was  there  I 
To  pitch  the  iron  club  from  thence, 
Sorpass'd  even  savage  truculence. 

The  laugh  was  loud,  while,  in  his  need. 
The  kerne  look'd  round  for  some  remede, 

J  And  for  a  bonnet  grasp'd  his  hair. 
But  a  red  snood  alone  was  there. 
With  grasp  of  power  he  seized  the  bent, 
A  sod  from  the  earth's  surface  rent; 
Which,  placing  on  his  foot  with  care. 
The  massive  club  he  rested  there; 
Then  his  strong  limb  behind  him  drew. 
And  grinn'd  and  goggled  as  he  threw; 
But  with  such  force  he  made  it  fly, 

I  It  swither'd  through  the  air  on  high. 
Soughing  with  harsh  and  heavy  ring. 
Like  sound  of  angry  condor's  wing. 
Till  far  beyond  King  Eric's  throw 

I  It  delved  the  earth  with  awkward  blow. 

"Beshrew  the  knave !  **  King  Eric  cried; 
His  nobles  with  a  curse  replied. 
And  crowded  to  the  spot  outright, 
To  wonder  at  the  peasant's  might. 
"Who,  or  what  is  this  savage  young  1" 
Was  ask'd  by  every  flippant  tongue ; 
But  to  make  answer  there  was  none, 
I  Nor  one  could  tell  where  he  was  gone; 
The  golden  prize  on  high  was  rear'd. 
But  claimant  there  was  none  appear'd. 

"It  is  the  giant  Lok,  I  know, 
•  Sent  by  the  gods  from  hell  below, 
^  Against  my  growing  power  to  plot. 
And  vanquish  might  which  man  could  not," 
With  look  demure,  King  Eric  cried. 
"  'Tis  Lok  1 "  each  Scanian  tongue  replied. 
>  The  victor  was  not  found,  nor  came 
His  prize  of  lofty  worth  to  claim; 
And  all  the  Norse  believed,  and  said. 
Their  king  by  Lok  was  vanquished. 

The  leaping,  wrenching,  fencing,  all 
Were  won  by  youths  of  Diarmid's  hall; 
YThile  Eric's  soldiers  took  their  loss, 
\With  manners  quarrelsome  and  cross. 
But  of  the  boat-race  these  made  sure; 
The  gilded  baige  was  theirs  secure ; 
On  that  they  reckon'd,  and  prepared 
To  row  with  skill  and  strength  unspared. 

Fourteen  fair  barges  in  a  row, 
Started  at  once  with  heaving  prow; 
With  colours,  flags,  and  plumes  bedight ; 
It  was  forsooth  a  comely  sight ! 
King  Eric's  seven  good  rowers  swarth. 
Chosen  from  all  the  sinewy  north, 


Were  men  of  such  gigantic  parts. 
And  science  in  the  naval  arts, 
And  with  such  force  their  flashes  hurl'd. 
They  fear'd  no  rowers  of  this  world. 

King  Eric,  crown'd  with  many  a  gem, 
^    Took  station  on  his  barge's  stem ; 
Secure  of  victory,  and  proud 
To  shoot  before  the  toiling  crowd. 
And  spring  the  first  upon  the  shore; 
Full  oft  he'd  done  the  same  before. 

Seven  boats  of  either  nation  bore. 
In  proud  array  from  Keila's  shore. 
With  equal  confidence  endow'd ; 
To  each  seven  rowers  were  allow'd ; 
But  by  the  way  they  spied,  with  glee. 
That  one  Scots  barge  had  only  three, 
\  And  she  was  bobbing  far  behind. 
As  toiling  with  the  tide  and  wind; 
The  rowers  laugh'd  till  all  the  firth 
Besounded  with  the  boist'rous  mirth. 

Around  an  isle  the  race  was  set, 
A  nameless  isle,  and  nameless  yet ; 
And  when  they  tum'd  its  southern  mull. 
The  wind  and  tide  were  fair  and  full; 
Then  'twas  a  cheering  sight  to  view 
How  swift  they  skimm'd  the  ocean  blue; 
How  lightly  o'er  the  wave  they  sooop'd. 
Then  down  into  the  valley  swoop'd ; 
Like  flock  of  sea-birds  gliding  home. 
They  scarcely  touch'd  the  floating  foam, 
But  like  dim  shadows  through  the  rain. 
They  swept  across  the  heaving  main; 
While  in  the  spray,  that  flurr'd  and  gleam'd, 
A  thousand  little  rainbows  beam'd. 


( 


King  Eric's  bark,  like  pilot  swan. 
Aright  before  the  centre  ran,  « 

Stemming  the  current  and  the  wind 
For  all  his  cygnet  fleet  behind. 
And  proudly  look'd  he  back  the  while. 
With  lofty  and  imperial  smile. 
0  mariners !  why  all  that  strife  ? 
Why  plash  and  plunge  'twixt  death  and  life? 
When  'tis  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
That  barge  is  mistress  of  the  sea. 


Pray,  not  so  fast.  Sir  Minstrel  rath ! 
Look  back  upon  that  foamy  path. 
As  Eric  does  with  doubtful  eye. 
On  little  boat  that  gallantly 
(  Escapes  from  out  the  flashing  coil, 
^  And  presses  on  with  eager  toil. 
Full  briskly  stemming  tide  and  wind. 
And  following  Eric  hard  behind; 
And,  worst  of  all  for  kingly  lot, 
Three  rowers  only  man  the  boat ! 

"Ply,  rowers,  ply!  We're  still  ahead. 
Lean  from  your  oars—shall  it  be  said 
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That  the  seven  champions  of  the  sea 
Were  beat  outright  by  random  three  1 
Ply,  rowers,  ply !  She  gains  so  fast, 
1 1  hear  their  floats  upon  us  cast 
'Tis  the  small  boat,  as  I'm  on  earth ! 
That  gave  so  much  untimely  mirth." 

"Curse  on  her  speed !  Strain,  rowers,  strain ! 
Impatient  Eric  cried  again; 
"See  how  she  cleaves  the  billow  proud. 
Like  eagle  through  a  wreathy  doud : 
Strain,  vassals,  strain !  If  we're  outrun. 
By  moving  thing  below  the  sun, 
I  swear  by  Odin's  mighty  hand, 
I'll  sink  the  boat  and  swim  to  land ! " 


I 
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Hard  toil*d  King  Eric's  giant  crew; 
Their  faces  gtim  to  purple  grew; 
At  last  their  cheering  loud  ye-ho 
Was  changed  into  a  grunt  of  woe. 
For  she,  the  little  bark  despised 
And  foully  at  the  first  misprised. 
Came  breasting  up  with  skimming  motion. 
Scarce  gurgling  in  the  liquid  ocean; 
And  by,  and  by,  and  by  she  bore. 
With  whoop  of  joy,  and  dash  of  oar! 
The  foremost  rower  plied  his  strength 
On  two  oars  of  tremendous  length, 
Which  boards  on  further  end  reveal'd. 
Broader  than  Eric's  gilded  shield; 
The  monareh  trembled  and  look'd  grave 
To  see  the  strokes  that  rower  gave. 

Just  then  he  heaved  his  oars  behind, 
like  falcon's  wings  lean'd  to  the  wind 
As  pass'd  his  little  pinnace  plain 
The  monarch's  meteor  of  the  main; 
And,  as  he  bent  his  might  to  row. 
He  struck  King  Eric's  gilded  prow 
With  such  a  bounce  and  such  a  heave. 
That  back  she  toppled  o'er  the  wave, 
And  nigh  had  thrown,  as  nigh  could  be, 
•Her  king  and  champions  in  the  sea. — 
"Ho!  oar-room,  friends!  your  distance  keep. 
Cried  that  rude  Hector  of  the  deep; 

"Ye-ho!  ye-ho! 

How  well  we  go ! 
Ours  is  the  bark  that  fears  no  foe ! " 


Then,  not  till  then,  King  Eric  saw 
A  sight  that  struck  him  dumb  with  awe; 
He  saw  that  wight,  the  very  same 
In  the  last  sport  who  overcame. 
And  now,  by  Odin's  dread  decree. 
Had  vanquish'd  him  most  ominously. — 
"'TisLok  the  giant!  LokagainI" 
y  King  Eric  cried  in  thrilling  pain; 
"How  flourish  can  our  sovereign  sway 
If  gods  and  demons  both  gainsay  1" — 
"'  Tis  Lok ! "  responsed  each  rower  grim, 
"Too  oft  I've  thwarted  been  by  him !" 


I 
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With  sullen  prow  and  lagging  oar 
The  vanquished  baiges  reach'd  the  shore. 
But  there  the  conqu'rors  could  not  see; 
The  boat  stood  leaning  to  the  lee; 
An  ancient  boat,  with  wale  and  wem. 
And  gilded  mermaid  on  her  stem. 
Then  great  the  press  and  bustle  grew. 
That  wondrous  boat  of  hell  to  view. 
Till  an  old  man  of  Isla  came, 
And  of  the  marvel  made  a  claim ; 
He'd  lent  his  boat  for  trivial  &re, 
iBut  knew  not  who  the  hirers  were. 
That  poor  man  got  the  prize  prepared. 
Or  in  its  stead  a  meet  reward. 

The  tossing  of  the  pond'rons  mall 
Was  won  by  Boss  of  Armidell ; 
^  And  he  who  farthest  threw  the  stone 
Was  from  the  Spey,  his  name  unknown. 
But  when  the  rival  archere  came. 
At  target  hung  alar  to  aim. 
The  Scandinavians  bore  tiie  gree. 
For  ages  trained  to  arehery. 
Ko  bard  can  now  detail  those  games. 
Nor  modem  tongue  express  their  names. 
But  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Nor  Scot  nor  Norse  had  lost  or  won ; 
The  rival  nations  equal  stood 
In  feats  of  skill  and  lustihood ; 
One  prize  remain*  d — one,  and  no  more, 
To  stamp  one  side  the  oonquisob! 
And  now,  no  living  can  conceive 
The  ardour  that  prevail'd  that  eve; 
It  was  as  if  each  nation's  fate 
Hung  on  the  scale,  it  was  so  great 

The  prize  waa  one  of  high  avail, 
I  A  Boman  sword  and  ooat-of-mail ; 
A  sword  most  dazzling  to  behold. 
Its  basket  waa  of  bunush'd  gold; 
Such  blade  no  Briton  ever  drew, 
A  two-edged  blade  of  glancing  blue. 
Five  feet  from  point  to  bandelet. 
And  yet  when  bent  they  fairly  met 
A  mighty  Boman  general  wore 
That  sword  and  armour  both  of  yore. 
The  feat  of  wrestling  was  the  game. 
On  which  each  nation's  pride  or  shame. 
As  on  a  balance  heaving,  hung. 
While  every  patriot  heart  was  wrung 
With  feelings  of  such  poignant  sway. 
As  none  can  rate  this  latter  day. 

A  level  field  was  fenced  around 
With  palisades,  'mid  rising  ground. 
And,  after  proclamation  due. 
Into  that  field  the  wrestlers  drew; 
\  But  that  no  vantage  one  might  gain, 
The  Norse  and  Soot  went  twain  by  twain. 
Each  prince  and  chief  of  note  was  there; 
Threescore  and  four  came  pair  by  pair; 
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Eric  among  the  rest  appeared, 
\  Who  never  man  at  wrestling  fear'd. 

The  bngle  sounded  to  begin. 
And  tvo  by  two,  as  they  came  in. 
The  wrestlers  join'd  most  orderly. 
With  toe  to  toe,  and  knee  to  knee. 
And  there  each  stood  with  parched  throat. 
Waiting  the  bugle's  warning  note; 
Then  fiercely  heel  on  heel  'gan  dashing. 
And  bones  and  sinews  rudely  crashing. 
And,  ere  the  heart  of  keenest  throes 
Had  beat  on  breast  a  hnndred  blows. 
Or  three  short  minutes  were  outgone. 
Thirty  and  two  were  overthrown. 

They  counted  heads  of  Dane  and  Scot, 
And  wrestled  till  the  end  by  lot ; 
And,  after  many  a  strain  and  twist. 
And  many  a  bruised  antagonist. 
Two  conquerors  there  stood  revealed, 
One  at  each  comer  of  the  field. 
Eric  was  one  in  trial  true; 
The  belted  plaid  and  bonnet  blue 
Bespoke  the  country  and  degree 
Of  his  tall  comely  enemy ; 
From  his  high  bearing  and  his  mien. 
He  seem'd  some  chief  in  manhood  green; 
All  knew  him  as  he  forward  came. 
They  said,  though  none  could  say  his  name; 
But  many  an  anxious  eye  was  bent. 
On  this  decisive  throw  intent 

Slowly  they  near'd ;  the  stranger's  air. 
Was  sauntering,  stately,  void  of  care. 
But  Eric's  eye  had  fiery  glow 
like  that  of  planet  rising  low; 
His  brows  the  while  projecting  far. 
Like  dark  doud  over  rising  star; 
And  once  he  started  and  uprear'd 
His  form  as  if  he  treachery  fear'd, 
Or  mark'd  a  feature  undefined 
That  brought  some  guilty  deed  to  mind. 

The  youth,  too,  paused,  and  still  as  death. 
Like  statue  without  blood  or  breath. 
He  stood,  with  hands  half  raised  and  bent. 
And  face  fix'd  on  the  firmament. 
As  if  he  wrestled  had  with  heaven. 
Or  with  some  strong  enchantment  striven. 
Men  were  afraid,  and  Eric's  jaw 
Descended  as  oppress'd  with  awe. 
For  Lok  across  his  memory  came, 
like  thrill  of  an  electric  flame; 
But  whether  the  youth  the  powers  unblest 
And  adverse  to  the  gods  address'd. 
Or  look'd  with  suppliant's  humble  eye 
To  Odin's  stem  divinity. 
Bowed  to  the  glorious  God  of  Day, 
Or  own'd  the  Son  of  David's  sway. 
No  one  could  guess;  for  in  those  times. 
These  were  thegodo  of  northern  climes. 


This  wild  and  solemn  reverie  o'er, 

Eric  stood  up  the  youth  before, 

And  words  of  wonderment  ezpress'd 

How  he  had  vanquished  all  the  rest ; 

For  that  some  champions  had  been  thrown, 

Who  ne'er  in  prowess  had  been  known 

To  yield  to  man,  save  one  alone. 

The  youth  no  answer  deign'd,  or  heed. 
To  this  sly  boast  of  matchless  deed. 
But  moveless  stood  as  form  of  stone. 
And  tum'd  his  eye  to  Beregon. 
**  Come,  art  thou  ready  V*  Eric  said. 
The  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made, 
)  With  due  respect,  as  it  behoved ; 
But  neither  hand  nor  foot  he  moved. 
Till  Eric  laid  his  arms  around. 
And  in  his  iron  grasp  him  bound ; 
Then  lithely  did  he  square  each  limb. 
And  set  his  joints  in  proper  trim. 

The  king  that  day  had  thrown  his  men 
By  heaving  them  aloft,  and  then, 
With  foot  advanced,  and  ready  knee. 
Twisting  them  down  full  dexterously. 
I  But  when  he  tried  that  youth  to  foil. 
He  seem'd  to  grow  unto  the  soil ; 
Despite  the  force  of  Eric's  frame. 
Which  might  of  man  could  never  maim. 
That  stranger  wight  with  careless  air 
Preserved  his  footing  firm  and  fair. 
And  circumvented  with  such  sleight 
His  great  opponent's  perilous  might. 
That  even  the  monarch's  breathless  jest 
Began  his  doubts  to  manifest. 

"  Ay,  ay  I  so  thou  refusest  even 
To  make  one  movement  towards  heaven ! 
Bespeaks  not  this  a  perverse  mind. 
And  heart  most  sordidly  inclined  1 
Well,  some  new  mode  we  then  must  press 
To  suit  thy  taste  of  daintiness." 

With  that  the  hero  nerved  his  might. 
And  roused  his  spirit  to  the  height ; 
That  might  which  (save  by  wizard's  charm) 
Had  never  blench'd  at  mortal  arm. 
That  so  by  one  resistless  throw 
He  might  o'erpower  this  haughty  foe. 
And  in  the  lists  the  highest  place 
Might  still  pertain  to  Odin's  race. 

The  effort's  past;  the  trip,  the  strain, 
All  given  full  sway,  and  given  in  vain ! 
And  ne'er  before  had  human  eye 
Beheld  such  marvellous  energy. 
Without  all  surliness  or  wrath ; 
J  But  now  King  Eric  gasp'd  for  breath 
So  sore,  that  every  Danish  eye 
Saw  double ;  many  a  heart  beat  high. 
While  ears  sang  out  the  torrent's  lay. 
Dreading  the  issue  of  the  day. 
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The  doughty  youth  had  all  this  while 
Nor  uttered  word  nor  deign'd  a  smile ; 
On  the  defensiTe  kept  he  shy, 

\  The  monarch's  utmost  skill  to  try  ; 
But  now,  with  such  an  agile  pace 
That  eye  his  motions  scarce  could  trace. 
He  wheerd,  and  sprang  from  side  to  side. 
And  sundry  feints  and  amblings  tried; 
Till,  ere  on-looker  was  aware, 
He  struck  King  Eric's  heels  in  air. 

^  Yet  to  the  game  inured  so  well, 
He  caught  the  monarch  as  he  fell. 
And,  as  supporting  him  he  stood. 
These  words  nigh  chilVd  King  Eric's  blood 
"Ah !  Qod  forbid  that  king  renown'd, 
And  head  with  sacred  honours  crown'd. 
Should  fall  degraded  to  the  ground !" 

Although  the  faltering  cluck  was  gone. 
At  once  the  tongue  and  voice's  tone 
Assured  King  Eric  of  the  sway 
That  twice  had  vanquish'd  him  that  day. 
And  to  be  thus  within  the  dasp 
Of  giant  Lok's  own  hellish  grasp 
(Whom  Scania's  priests,  a  thing  full  odd ! 
Hold  both  a  demon  and  a  god)— 
Oh  that  was  such  a  direful  case^ 
It  spoke  the  end  of  Odin's  race ! 

"Down  with  immortal  rivalship!** 
/   King  Eric  cried,  with  quivering  lip ; 
"  This  is  unfair  I    Let  mortal  man 
Vanquish  King  Eric  if  he  can ; 
But  with  the  Eternal's  rival  he 
Presumes  no  chance  of  mastery. 
I  know  thee,  fiend !  thy  dreadful  name, 
Thy  malice,  and  thy  power  supreme ! 
And,  for  one  punishment  condign. 
Thy  hate  to  Odin's  heavenly  line. 
Though  of  the  race  of  gods,  thou  art 
A  deadly  demon  at  the  heart ! 
And  though  in  various  forms  this  day 
Thou  hast  o'ercome  me  in  the  play, 
Be't  known  to  all  the  world  abroad. 
To  man  I  yield  not,  but  a  god. 
For  thou  art  Lok,  that  being  stem, 
Whom  reason's  eye  can  ill  discern ; 
A  god — yet  virtue's  deadliest  foe. 
And  ruler  of  the  realms  below." 

The  youth  laugh'd  a  derisive  peal, 
And  lightly  tum'd  upon  his  heel. 
To  work  his  way  throughout  the  list. 
And  aye  he  mumbled  as  he  press'd 
Some  scraps  of  high  contempt,  that  spoke 
Of  "mongrel  gods,  and  fabulous  Lok." 
And  he  had  vanished  in  a  trice. 
As  was  his  wont;  but  every  voice 
Call'd  out  to  stop  him,  friend  or  foe, 
That  Albyn  might  her  champion  know. — 
"  Stop  him  r  cried  Eric ;  "  'tis  my  mind 
You  may  as  well  oppose  the  wind; 
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I      Or  try  to  stop,  by  mortal  force. 

The  lightning  in  its  vengeful  course. " 

The  youth  was  stay'd  and  brought  to  task; 

All  came  to  listen,  few  to  ask; 

And  there  they  heard,  without  reserve, 
[  From  tongue  they  deem'd  that  could  not  swore 

From  native  truth ;  for  there  stood  he. 

Telling,  in  flush'd  simplicity. 

How  he  was  all  unknown  to  £une; 
I  That  poor  MacUiston  was  his  name, 
'  Though  some  there  were,  on  Erin's  shore, 

Call'd  him  M'Kigh,  and  Eiden  More, 

He  knew  not  why ;  but  he  had  come 

Of  late  to  seek  his  native  home. 

And  there  had  first  that  self-same  day 

Beheld  his  country's  proud  array; 

That,  eager  in  the  lists  to  try 

His  youthful  strength  with  princes  high. 

He  had  in  various  garbs  appear'd. 

And  gain'd,  because  he  nothing  fear'd ; 

Having  no  title  of  renown, 

Nor  line,  to  bring  discredit  on. 


With  shouts  that  echoed  far  away. 
And  hush'd  the  waves  on  Keila  Bay, 
The  sons  of  Albyn  gather'd  round. 
And  heaved  their  champion  from  the  ground; 
And  with  obstreperous  acclaim. 
Lauded  MacUiston's  humble  name. 
The  Norsemen's  looks  were  all  dismay. 
And  dark  as  gloom  of  winter  day, 
As  well  they  might ;  for  he  whose  worth 
They  eyed  as  pole-star  of  the  north. 
By  a  Scots  peasant  overcome. 
Stood  sullen,  mortified,  and  dumb ! 
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The  sword  was  brought,  of  magic  mould. 
And  armour  glittering  all  with  gold. 
And  proffer'd  to  this  wondrous  guest. 
Whom  Eric  mildly  thus  address'd : — 

"  This  is  thy  prize,  and  fairly  won; 
But,  as  no  man  beneath  the  sun 
Can  this  enormous  weapon  wield. 
Or  prove  the  armour  and  the  shield, 
J^et  them  by  friends  appraised  be. 
And  I'll  pay  down  that  sum  to  thee. 
They  are  an  old  bequest     I  may 
Not  part  with  them  in  sportive  way." 

"  No,  sire;  exchange  there  can  be  none; 
'  The  prize  I  claim,  and  that  alone.** 

"  I'll  pay  it  thee  in  warrior  store 
In  silver,  brass,  or  golden  ore; 
So  they  be  valued,  here  in  sight 
I'll  pay  thee  triple  for  thy  right" 

"  No,  I  have  said  it;  and  I  swear 
By  the  great  God  whom  I  revere. 
If  proffer  me  thy  royal  throne, 
The  prize  I'd  have,  and  that  alone." 
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''Then  take  it  thee;  and  be  thoa  first 
He  that  repents  the  claim  accursed  I 
If  I  had  ireen'd  that  human  might 
Could  e'er  have  reft  them  from  my  right, 
I  would  have  staked  a  kingdom's  worth. 
Ere  that  I  valued  most  on  earth. 
Ah,  hind !  thou  little  art  aware 
Of  what  hath  fallen  unto  thy  share ! 
CurBe  on  these  feats  of  youthful  play, 
Unmeet  for  men  whose  heads  are  gray ! " 

MacUiston  grasp'd  the  treasure  bright, 
»  And  ran,  and  laugh'd  with  all  his  might, 
lT<Lond  jabbering  something  'bout  the  Sun, 
And  kingly  treasures  fairly  won ; 
While  many  a  youth  of  Albyn*s  land 
Follow*d  the  wight  along  the  strand. 
With  clamour  vast,  and  song  combined, 
Till  far  upon  the  wavy  wind. 
Within  the  Conners  winding  coast, 
The  loud  and  jarring  sounds  were  lost. 

Fair  maid  of  Albyn's  latter  day. 
How  brook'st  thou  now  thy  shepherd's  lay  1 
Dost  thoa  not  grieve  that  royal  blood 
Should  yield  to  vaasal's  dogged  brood  1 
And  grievest  thou  not  that  beauteous  Hynde 
Should  in  old  fortress  be  confined. 
And  ne*er  appear  in  martial  show, 
In  proud  defiance  of  her  foe  1 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  wayward  Wene, 
That  thing  of  whim,  caprice,  and  bane, 
Is  lost,  transported  to  the  skies. 
To  Odin's  barbarous  paradise ; 
Or  borne  to  place  unknown  to  man. 
Save  some  nncouth,  outlandish  clan ; 
While  he,  the  premier  of  the  brave 
For  maiden's  love  or  warrior's  glaive. 
Prince  Haco  of  the  northern  main. 
Is  lost  upon  the  battle-plain  1 
Full  sorely  art  thou  cross'd,  I  ween. 
In  what  thou  wishedst  to  have  been ; 
The  amends  lie  not  within  my  power. 
But  in  thine  own,  beloved  flower ! 

Be  this  thy  lesson;  pause,  and  think. 
Fair  seraph,  leaning  o'er  the  brink 
Of  sublunary  joy  and  bliss. 
The  pale  of  human  happiness. 
Stretch  not  too  far  the  boundary  o'er, 
To  prove  the  sweets  that  float  before. 
Or  certain  is  thy  virgin  meed ; 
To  shed  the  tear  and  rue  the  deed ! 

Can  nought  allay  that  burning  thirst 
That  hath  annoyed  thee  from  the  first; 
That  fluttering  hope  that  spurns  control ; 
That  yearning  of  the  aspiring  soul. 
Which  gilds  the  future  with  a  ray 
Still  brighter  than  thy  present  day. 


( 


And  onward  urges  thee  to  strain 
For  what  'tis  ruin  to  obtain  ? 

Ah !  that  inherent  fault  in  thee 
Has  ruin'd  worlds,  thyself,  and  me. 
While  yet  thy  lovely  mould  was  new. 
And  pure  as  dawning's  orient  dew, 
Bright  as  an  angel's  form  could  be, 
A  flower  of  immortality ; — 
Alas !  when  then  thy  sacred  core 
The  germs  of  this  impatience  bore. 
Which  ill  thy  tongue  can  disavow; 
What  has  thy  bard  to  hope  for  now  ? 

One  grace  he  asks,  a  trivial  suit, 
That  thou  for  once  this  flame  acute 
Wilt  conquer,  and  peruse  along. 
Straight  to  the  end,  his  epic  song. 
Else  he  shall  rue  it  to  his  cost; 
His  hope,  his  little  charm  is  lost. 
And  can'st  thou  tarnish  by  a  look 
The  treasures  of  his  valued  book  ? 
Valued  alone,  when  it  hath  proved 
Itself  by  Scotia's  maids  beloved. 

He  once  was  crown'd  by  virgin's  hand 
The  laureate  of  his  native  land. 
While  many  a  noble  lady's  voice 
Lauded  along  the  fond  caprice. 
By  virtue  of  that  office  now, 
Which  maiden  dares  not  disallow, 
He  hereby,  in  the  sacred  names 
Of  reason,  right,  and  regal  claims. 
Debars,  with  due  and  stem  regard, 
The  following  characters  unspared 
From  the  plain  banquet  here  prepared  :— 

First,  he  debars  without  redress. 
All  those  of  so  much  frowardness 
As  yield  them  to  the  subtile  sway 
Of  their  great  foe  on  primal  day. 
And,  without  waiting  to  contend, 
Begin  the  book  at  the  wrong  end. 
And  read  it  backward.     By  his  crook. 
This  is  a  mode  he  will  not  brook ! 

Next,  he  debars  all  those  who  sew 
Their  faith  unto  some  stale  review; 
That  ulcer  of  our  mental  store. 
The  very  dregs  of  manly  lore; 
Bald,  brangling,  brutal,  insincere; 
The  bookman's  venal  gazetteer. 
Down  with  the  trash,  and  every  gull 
That  gloats  upon  their  garbage  dull ! 

He  next  debars  (God  save  the  mark!) 
All  those  who  read  when  it  is  dark; 
Boastful  of  eyesight,  harping  on, 
Page  after  page  in  mawkish  tone. 
And  roll  the  flowing  words  off-hand, 
Tet  neither  feel  nor  understand ; 
All  those  who  read  and  doze  by  day. 
To  while  the  weary  time  away; 
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All  xnaick  in  love;  all  jealous  wires. 
Plague  of  their  own  and  husbands'  lires; 
All  who  have  balls  and  routs  to  give 
Within  a  fortnight;  all  who  live 
In  open  breach  of  any  rule 
Imposed  by  Calvin's  rigid  school; 
All  such  as  sit  alone  and  weep; 
All  those  who  lisp,  or  talk  in  sleep; 
Who  simper  o'er  a  fading  flower, 
Or  sing  before  the  breakfast  hour. 
All  such  have  more  whereof  to  think. 
Than  pages  marbled  o'er  with  ink; 
And  I  beseech  them  keep  the  tone 
Of  their  own  thoughts — ^let  mine  alone ! 

All  those  must  next  excluded  be 
Who  feel  no  charm  in  melody ; 
That  dogged,  cold,  slow-blooded  set. 
Who  scarce  know  jig  from  minuet; 
And,  what  is  worse,  pretend  to  love 
Some  foreign  monstrous  thing  above 
Their  native  measures,  sweetly  sung 
By  Scottish  maid  in  Scottish  tongue. 

He  next  debars  all  those  who  dare, 
Whether  with  proud  and  pompous  air. 
With  simpering  frown,  or  nose  elate. 
To  name  the  word  indelioate  ! 
For  such  may  harp  be  never  strung, 
Nor  warbling  strain  of  Scotia  sung; 
But  worst  of  guerdons  be  her  meed. 
The  garret,  poll,  and  apes  to  lead : 
Such  word  or  term  should  never  be 
In  maiden's  mind  of  modesty. 
But  little  is  the  bard  afraid 
Of  thee,  to  whom  this  tale  is  said. 

Oft  hast  thou  grieved  his  heart  full  sore 
With  thy  sly  chat  and  flippant  lore; 
Thy  emphasis  on  error  small. 
And  smile,  more  cutting  far  than  all ; 
The  praise,  half  compliment,  half  mock. 
The  minstrel's  name  itself  a  joke ! 
But  yet,  for  all  thy  airs  and  whims. 
And  lightsome  lore  the  froth  that  skims. 


He  must  acknowledge  in  the  end 
To  've  found  thee  still  the  poet's  friend. 
His  friend  at  heart :  would  jeer  and  blame; 
But  aught  degnding  to  his  fame 
Would  ne'er  admit,  nor  join  the  gall 
Of  slanders  mean  and  personal; 
Therefore  I  bless  thee,  and  engage 
To  profit  by  thy  patronage. 

Ah,  how  unlike  art  thou  to  those 
(Warm  friends  profess'd,  yet  covert  foes) 
Who  witness'd,  grinning  with  despite, 
A  peasant's  soul  assume  its  right ; 
Rise  from  the  dust,  and  mounting  o'er 
Their  classic  toils  and  boasted  lore. 
Take  its  aerial  seat  on  high 
Above  their  buckram  fulgency. 
In  vain  each  venom'd  shaft  they  tried. 
The  impartial  world  was  on  his  side; 
Their  sport  was  marr'd — ^lost  was  the  game-- 
The  halloo  hush'd  and  eke  the  name ! 

Then  lower  stoop'd  they  for  a  fee 
To  poor  and  personal  mockery ; 
The  gait,  the  garb,  the  rustic  speech. 
All  that  could  homely  worth  appeach, 
Unweariedly,  time  after  time. 
In  loathed  and  everlasting  chime 
They  vended  forth.     Who  would  believe 
There  were  snch  meni  and  who  not  grieve 
That  they  should  stoop,  by  ruthleas  game. 
To  stamp  their  own  eternal  shame? 
While  he,  the  butt  of  all  their  mocks. 
Sits  throned  amid  his  native  rocks 
Above  their  reach,  and  grieves  alone 
For  their  unmanly  malison. 

And  so  dost  thou :  the  base  and  mean 
Will  gloat,  and  scorn,  and  scofi^,  I  ween. 
So  be  it.     We  must  now  pursue 
Our  theme,  for  we  have  much  to  do ; 
And  if  before  the  closing  measure, 
I  yield  thee  not  the  promised  pleasure, 
Then  must  I  from  my  patrons  sever. 
And  give  my  darlings  up  for  ever. 


I  ; 


PART  SIXTH. 


No  Muse  was  ever  invoked  by  me. 
But  an  uncouth  harp  of  olden  key ; 
And  with  her  have  I  ranged  the  Border  green. 
The  Grampians  stem,  and  the  starry  sheen ; 
With  my  gray  plaid  flapping  around  the  strings. 
And  ragged  coat,  with  its  waving  wings; 
Tet  aye  my  heart  beat  light  and  high 
When  an  air  of  heaven,  in  passing  by, 
Breathed  on  the  mellow  chords;  and  then 
I  knew  it  was  no  earthly  strain, 
But  note  of  wild  mysterious  kind. 
From  some  blest  land  of  unbodied  mind. 


But  whence  it  flew — or  whether  it  came 

From  the  sounding  rock  or  the  solar  beam. 

Or  tuneful  angels  passing  away 

O'er  the  bridge  of  the  sky  in  the  showery  day. 

When  the  cloudy  curtain  pervaded  the  east. 

And  the  sunbeam  kiss'd  its  humid  breast — 

In  vain  I  look'd  to  the  doud  overhead ; 

To  the  echoing  mountain  dark  and  dread; 

To  the  sun-fawn  fleet,  or  aerial  bow — 

I  knew  not  whence  were  the  strains  till  now. 

They  were  from  thee,  thou  radiant  dame. 
O'er  fancy's  region  that  reign'st  supreme; 
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Thoa  lovely  queen  of  beauty  most  bright. 

And  of  everlafiting  new  delight, 

Of  foible,  of  freak,  of  gambol,  and  glee; 

Of  all  that  pleases. 

And  all  that  teazes. 
All  that  we  fret  at,  yet  love  to  see 
In  petulance,  pity,  and  love  refined. 
Thou  emblem  extreme  of  the  female  mind  I 

Oh  come  to  my  bower  here  deep  in  the  dell. 
Thou  queen  of  the  land  'twixt  heaven  and  hell; 
Even  now  thou  seest,  and  smilest  to  see, 
A  shepherd  kneel  on  the  sward  to  thee : 
But  sure  thou  wilt  come  with  thy  gleesome  train, 
To  assist  in  his  last  and  lingering  strain. 
Oh  come  from  thy  halls  of  the  emerald  bright. 
Thy  bowers  of  the  green  and  the  mellow  light. 
That  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  summer  noon. 
And  ope  to  the  light  of  the  modest  moon. 
Oh  well  I  know  the  enchanting  mien 
Of  my  loved  muse,  my  Fairy  Queen ! 
Her  rokely  of  green,  with  its  sparry  hue. 
Its  warp  of  the  moonbeam  and  weft  of  the  dew; 
Her  smile,  where  a  thousand  witcheries  play. 
And  her  eye,  that  steals  the  soul  away; 
The  strains  that  tell  they  were  never  mundane ; 
And  the  bells  of  her  palfrey's  flowing  mane; 
For  oft  have  I  heard  their  tinklings  light, 
And  oft  have  I  seen  her  at  noon  of  the  night. 
With  her  beauteous  elves  in  the  pale  moonlight 

Then,  thou  who  raised'st  old  Edmund's  lay 
Above  the  strains  of  the  olden  day; 
And  waked'st  the  bard  of  Avon's  theme 
To  the  visions  of  his  midnight  dream — 
Yea,  even  the  harp  that  rang  abroad 
Through  all  the  paradise  of  God, 
And  the  sons  of  the  morning  with  it  drew. 
By  thee  was  remodell'd,  and  strung  anew — 
Oh  oome  on  thy  path  of  the  starry  ray. 
Thou  queen  of  the  land  of  the  gloaming  gray. 
And  the  dawning's  mild  and  pallid  hue. 
From  thy  valleys  beyond  the  land  of  the  dew. 
The  realm  of  a  thousand  gilded  domes. 
The  richest  region  that  fancy  roams ! 

I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  blue  hare-bell. 
And  deep  in  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell; 
For  I  fear'd  thou  hadst  drunk  of  its  potion  deep, 
And  the  breesse  of  the  world  had  rock'd  thee  asleep; 
Then  into  the  wild-rose  I  cast  mine  eye. 
And  trembled  because  the  prickles  were  nigh. 
And  deem*d  the  specks  on  its  foliage  green 
Might  be  the  blood  of  my  Fairy  Queen, 
Then  gazing,  wondered  if  blood  might  be 
In  an  immortal  thing  like  thee. 
I  have  open'd  the  woodbine's  velvet  vest, 
And  sought  the  hyacinth's  virgin  breast; 
Then  anxious  lain  on  the  dewy  lea, 
And  look'd  to  a  twinkling  star  for  thee. 
That  nightly  mounted  the  orient  sheen. 
Streaming  in  purple  and  glowing  in  green; 
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And  thought,  as  I  eyed  its  changing  sphere. 
My  Fairy  Queen  might  sojourn  there. 

Then  would  I  sigh  and  turn  me  around. 
And  lay  my  ear  to  the  hollow  ground. 
To  the  little  air-springs  of  central  birth 
That  bring  low  murmurs  out  of  the  earth; 
And  there  would  I  listen,  in  breathless  way. 
Till  I  heard  the  worm  creep  through  the  clay. 
And  the  little  blackamoor  pioneer 
A-grubbing  his  way  in  darkness  drear: 
Nought  cheer'd  me  on  which  the  daylight  shone. 
For  the  children  of  darkness  moved  alone. 
Yet  neither  in  field  nor  in  flowery  heath. 
In  heaven  above  nor  in  earth  beneath. 
In  star,  nor  in  moon,  nor  in  midnight  wind. 
His  elfish  queen  could  her  minstrel  find. 

But  now  I  have  found  thee,  thou  vagrant  thing. 
Though  where  I  neither  dare  say  nor  sing ! 
For  it  was  in  a  home  so  passing  fair. 
That  an  angel  of  light  might  have  linger'd  there: 
I  found  thee  playing  thy  freakish  spell 
Where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  rain  never  fell. 
Where  the  ruddy  cheek  of  youth  ne'er  lay. 
And  never  was  kiss'd  by  the  breeze  of  day; 
It  was  sweet  as  the  woodland  breeze  of  even. 
And  pure  as  the  star  of  the  western  heaven, 
As  fair  as  the  dawn  of  the  sunny  east. 
And  soft  as  the  down  of  the  solan's  breast 

Yes,  now  have  I  found  thee,  and  thee  will  keep. 
Though  thy  spirits  yell  on  the  midnight  steep ; 
Though  the  earth  should  quake  when  nature  is  still. 
And  the  thunders  growl  in  the  breast  of  the  hill ; 
Though  the  moon  should  frown  through  a  pall  of 

gray. 
And  the  stars  fling  blood  on  the  Milky  Way ; 
Since  now  I  have  found  thee,  I'll  hold  thee  fast. 
Till  thou  garnish  my  song — ^it  is  the  last  I 

Sing  of  the  dreary  gloom  that  hung 
Clouding  the  brows  of  old  and  young 
Through  all  the  Scandinavian  host. 
And  on  the  monarch  press'd  the  most. 
Who  was  of  direful  dreams  the  prey; 
Some  bodings  of  an  olden  day. 
That  told  of  trouble  and  of  teen. 
Of  late  fulfill'd  had  darkly  been ; 
Foil'd  by  a  hind  before  his  host. 
His  consecrated  armour  lost. 
That  held  a  charm  he  valued  more 
Than  aught  his  ample  kingdom  bore. 
His  soewl  bespoke  his  heart's  dismay. 
And  bore  with  it  decisive  sway; 
For  when  in  temper  he  was  cross'd. 
His  was  the  mood  of  all  the  host. 

Captain  pass'd  brother  captain  by. 
Paused,  beckon'd,  waiting  some  reply ; 
But  there  was  none,  save  look  that  spoke 
Of  direful  deed;  no  hint  was  broke; 
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Bat  all  peroeived  the  anny's  mood 
Foreboded  tumult,  reif,  and  blood. 

Well  did  they  bode ;  the  order  flew ; 
King  Eric  out  his  legions  drew. 
Ranging  his  grim  and  hardy  files 
Around  old  Selma*8  stately  pilesw 
In  armour  bright  he  walk'd  alone 
Before  his  host,  and  bade  lead  on 
To  force  the  Connel  and  the  Croy, 
To  waste,  to  ravage,  and  destroy, 
With  fire  and  sword,  and  foray  keen, 
And  none  to  save  but  Albyn's  queen. 

Then  waked  his  trumpet's  brazen  throat. 
With  such  a  copious  rending  note. 
That  rocks  and  doons  began  to  pant; 
The  gray  and  solid  adamant 
Travail'd  in  anguish  with  the  noise. 
With  the  first  throes  of  thunder  voice. 
And  issued  sounds  that  shook  the  spheres, 
And  silence  of  a  thousand  yeara. 

Short  was  the  march  along  the  coast. 
Till,  lo,  a  herald  met  the  host ! 
The  same  that  first  its  rage  appeased 
Now  came  to  have  his  bond  released; 
Sootland*s  apostle  there  once  mors 
'    Opposed  King  Eric  on  the  shore. 

The  king  at  first  in  high  disdain 
Answer*d  the  sage,  and  scarce  would  deign 
Exchange  of  speech ;  but  such  a  grace 
Shone  in  Columba's  saintly  face, 

I   That  Eric  calm'd,  and  stay'd  his  ran 

I   To  listen  to  the  reverend  man. 

"  Sire,  I  was  call*d  to  distant  shore. 
Which  caused  the  breach  we  all  deplore ; 
I   On  Qod's  own  mission  forth  I  went. 
To  save  this  Christian  throne  intent : 
My  purpose  &il'd,  but  then,  as  now, 
I  trusted  Heaven,  and  must  avow 
Our  nobles'  fraud.     Fearful,  I  ween. 
Of  parting  with  their  youthful  queen, 
They  have  done  that  which  monarch  must 
Declare  right  generous,  though  unjust; 
They  knew  not  Eric's  honour  high, 
And  now  regret  it  grievously. 
But  must  be  pardon'd.     List  then  me — 
You've  fought  and  conquered  three  to  three; 
But  still  your  victory  is  not  won. 
Nor  can  be,  ere  to-morrow's  sun 
See  Albyn's  champions  once  more  beat. 
And  then  we  yield  us  to  our  fate. 
Our  queen,  with  Scotia's  coronet. 
Shall  on  the  combat  field  be  set, 
And  whoso  wins  shall  wear  that  crown. 
And  claim  the  maiden  as  his  own : 
She  cannot  wed  all  three,  'tis  true, 
But  to  her  choice  the  three  must  bow." 
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The  king  grinn'd  in  derision  proud. 
And  shook  his  beard,  and  said  aloud — 
"  Thou  say'st  ]    Then,  shall  my  champions  be 
Men  not  endow'd  to  oope  with  me 
I  In  maiden's  love  1  Of  monstrous  form, 
I've  plenty,  thanks  to  clime  and  storm. 
That  aro,  for  all  their  spurious  brood, 
A  match  for  aught  of  Albyn's  blood. 
Bot,  carping  wizard  as  thou  art ! 
Com'st  thou  again  to  act  a  part 
Of  wheedling  fraud,  to  chant  and  chime, 
And  gain  a  blink  of  loathsome  time] 
To  practise  some  unholy  scheme. 
Some  low  and  servile  stratagem  ? 
I  say  it  boldly  to  thy  &ce — 
Thero  is  no  chief  of  Albyn's  race 
Dares  for  his  soul  presume  to  stand 
And  brave  again  this  deadly  brand . 
Thou  know'st  it,  churl,  as  well  as  K 
Yile  Christian !  I  thy  power  defy ! 
Thee  and  thy  gods  I  hold  as  dust. 
And  in  this  arm  and  Odin's  trust." 

"  Say'st  thou  we  daro  not,  sire  t  why  then 
Came  I  thus  forth  from  Scotia's  queen 
I  These  words  to  say  ]    Hath  she,  as  thou. 
Swerved  from  her  holy  plighted  vow. 
And,  without  warning  or  pretence. 
In  savage  stormy  insolence. 
Broke  on  thy  ranks  with  havoc  red  1 
No !  such  is  not  the  Christian's  creed. 
Thou'rt  the  aggressor— doubly  so : 
This  thou  hast  done,  and,  ere  I  go, 
I'll  say,  if  'twere  my  latest  breath, 
Thau  dar*st  not  fight  and  keep  thy  faith!" 

"Worm!  reptile!  dolt!  What  dost  thou  saj. 
Thou  clod  of  cold  presumptuous  clay  1 
Dares  such  a  being,  sear'd  and  knurl'd. 
Beard  Eric  of  the  northern  world. 
Whose  arm  has  quench'd  the  Saxon's  light. 
And  broke  the  Qerman's  iron  might; 
The  Polo  and  Paynim  overrun, 
And  beat  the  blue  and  bloody  Hunt 
Dar'st  thou,  in  name  of  Christian  cur, 
Or  virgin  young,  these  honours  blurl 
He  tells  thee  once  again,  and  swears 
By  Odin's  self,  who  sees  and  hears 
This  lifted  hand,  and  solemn  vow, 
I  He'll  fight  your  champions  brow  to  brow: 
\  And  if  none  dares  his  arm  withstand. 
He'll  fight  the  best  two  of  your  land. 
Chiefs,  kinsmen,  sheathe  your  swords  to-day 
In  peace,  and  measure  back  the  way 
Straight  to  the  camp.     If  Odin  speed. 
To-morrow  sees  your  sovereign's  head 
Cireled  by  Albyn's  ancient  crown, 
And  honours  of  supreme  renown  !** 

Columba  bow'd  as  it  behoved, 
/But  smiled  to  see  the  monarch  moved 
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To  such  a  towering  tempest  pride. 

Which  scarce  to  reason  seemed  allied; 

And  as  he  gazed  in  Eric's  face, 

Some  thoughts  like  these  his  mind  did  trace : — 

**  I've  touch'd  the  proper  peg  that  winds 
That  high-toned  string  of  mortal  minds 
Up  to  the  height !  Oh,  God  of  Life ! 
Why  mad*st  thou  man  a  thing  of  strife. 
Of  pride,  and  lust,  of  power  so  high 
That  scarcely  quails  heneath  the  sky  1 
Yet  a  poor  pin,  a  scratch,  a  thrust 
Can  hring  Ms  honours  to  the  dust. 
And  lay  the  haughty  godlike  form 
A  fellow  to  the  crawling  worm  1 
Tve  sped;  but  thou  alone  can'st  know 
Whether  Fve  sped  for  weal  or  woe; 

0  thou  To-MoRBOW  t  who  can  see 
Vfhai  joy  or  sorrow  waits  on  thee ! " 

The  seer  retired,  but  quickly  stay'd. 
And  turning  short,  to  Eric  said — 
'*  Sire,  I  request,  before  I  go, 
From  thy  own  lips  this  thing  to  know — 
j  Where  be  the  maidens  that  were  sent 
As  hostages  unto  thy  tent  1 
For  they  were  noble  maids  each  one : 
Then  say,  without  evasion. 
Where  they  are  now,  for  words  are  said 
Which  tend  thy  honour  to  upbraid. 
And  manhood  too.     Then  pr*ythee,  tell. 
Where  be  the  maids  we  love  so  welll" 

Eric  look'd  grave ;  his  towering  pride 
'Gan  in  a  moment  to  subside; 

J-  His  speech  sunk  to  a  hollow  calm, 

\  And  his  pale  lip  bespoke  a  qualm 
Of  conscience,  whilst  these  words  he  spoke : 
"  By  all  the  gods,  and  dreadful  Lok, 

1  know  not — dare  not  hint  a  dread 
Into  what  clime  their  fate  is  sped ; 
They  are  where  they  are  call'd  to  be 

f  By  the  Great  King  of  Heaven's  decree ! " 

"Sire,  I  have  nothing  from  this  speech. 
Vague  as  the  voice  on  ocean's  beach. 
Of  sounding  billow  bursting  in 
With  harsh  unmodulated  din : 
If  thou  hast  dared  such  foul  offence 
As  injure  virgin  innocence. 
The  curse  of  Heaven  be  on  thy  head ! 
Hence  be  thy  valour  pall'd  in  dread. 
And  all  thy  pomp  and  power  decay " 

"  Withhold  thy  dread  anathema," 
King  Eric  cried;  **  I'd  rather  brave 

j  The  rage  of  Albyn's  winter  wave ; 

'  Her  tempests  wild,  her  headlands  stem ; 
Her  friths  so  crooked,  dark,  and  dem; 
Her  nation's  force  in  rear  and  van. 
Than  the  vile  curse  of  Christian  man ! 

"  Bring  forth  these  champions  of  your  land, 
That  mine  may  meet  them  brand  to  brand : 
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I  dare  them ;  if  that  will  not  do, 
I'll  fight  the  cravens  one  to  two : 
Thou  hast  my  answer— speed  thee  hence 
And  for  thy  nation's  best  defence 
Be  thou  prepared;  for  if  the  queen 
To  grace  the  combat  is  not  seen, 
I  swear  by  Odin's  warlike  name. 
And  Thor's,  the  god  of  storm  and  flame. 
No  lists  shall  be,  nor  warrior  boast; 
I'll  pour  my  vengeance  on  your  host. 
And  neither  leave  you  root  nor  stem. 
Memorial,  name,  nor  diadem." 

Columba  raised  his  hand  on  high, 

.  About  to  make  sublime  reply ; 

j  But  Eric  to  his  trumpets'  blare 
Wheel'd  off,  and  left  the  father  there. 
Like  statue  raised  by  wizard  charm. 
With  open  mouth — with  out-stretched  arm — 
Forehead  uplifted  to  the  sky. 
And  beard  projecting  potently. 

• 

There  stood  the  seer,  with  breath  drawn  in. 
And  features  bended  to  begin; 
But,  lo !  ere  he  a  word  could  say. 
The  king  had  wheel'd  and  sped  away ! 
The  sire  relax'd  his  form  the  while. 
His  features  softening  to  a  smile ; 
And  back  he  strode  in  thoughtfulness, 
I  To  tell  the  queen  of  his  success. 

He  found  her  deck'd  in  youthful  pride, 
(  And  blithesome  as  a  maiden  bride. 
Resolved  to  trust  her  royal  right 
Unto  her  doughty  kinsmen's  might. 
Despite  of  all  her  lords  could  say. 
Who  urged  her  from  the  lists  to  stay, 
She  vow'd  the  combat  she  should  see. 
And  trust  to  Heaven's  ascendency. 

Columba's  prayers  and  counsels  wise 
Had  from  despondence  clear'd  her  eyes; 
While  something  he  had  said  or  done. 
Unto  all  living  else  unknown, 
Had  raised  her  hopes  to  such  a  height. 
They  almost  had  outrun  the  right; 
For  aught  her  court  could  see  or  deem. 
They  were  even  forward  in  the  extreme. 
No  matter !  Hynde  felt  no  annoy, 
But  of  the  combat  talk'd  with  joy ; 
And  of  the  manner  she  would  greet 
King  Eric  kneeling  at  her  feet, 

(Or  raise  the  chief  that  should  him  slay 
Unto  her  throne  that  self -same  day. 

These  rash  resolves  could  not  be  lost 
To  any  part  of  Albyn's  host; 
For  all  were  summon'd  to  appear 
That  dared  to  stand  the  test  severe ; 
While  highest  honours  were  decreed 
To  those  whose  valour  should  succeed 
In  saving  Albyn's  rights  and  laws; 
That  highest,  most  momentous  cause 
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For  which  a  hero  ever  fought, 

Or  sovereign  hero'e  aid  besought  *. 

The  evening  came,  and  still  no  knight 
Had  proffered  life  for  Scotia's  right 
The  morning  rose  in  shroud  of  gray. 
That  usher'd  in  the  pregnant  day. 
Big  with  the  germs  of  future  fame, 
Of  Albyn's  glory  or  her  shame ; 
And  still  no  champion  made  demand 
\  Of  fighting  for  his  sovereign's  hand  ! 

Just  as  the  mom  began  to  shower 

Its  radiance  on  Dunstafinage  tower, 
•  Queen  Hyndfc,  array'd  in  robes  of  state, 
I  Descended  by  the  southern  gate. 

With  face  that  own'd  no  hid  distress, 

But  smiled  in  angel  loveliness ; 

And  there,  amid  the  assembled  crowd, 

A  herald  thus  prodaim'd  aloud : 

"  Here  stands  our  virgin  queen  alone, 
The  sole  support  of  A Ibyn'fr  throne. 
Craving  the  aid  of  hero's  might, 
To  guard  her  and  her  sacred  right 
If  any  here  dares  wield  a  sword 
I  'Gainst  Scandinavia's  sovereign  lord. 
Or  champions  of  his  giant  band. 
Let  such  approach  our  sovereign's  hand. 
And  tender  here  his  envied  claim, 
That  so  enroll' d  may  be  his  name; 
And  Scotia's  banners  may  not  fly 
O'er  lists  where  none  dares  for  her  die; 
The  right,  and  left,  and  post  between. 
Must  fall  by  lot— God  save  the  Queen ! " 

Still  there  was  none  that  forward  press'd ; 
Then  first  Queen  Hynde's  wan  looks  confessed 
An  inward  pang  allied  to  fear, 
A  disappointment  hard  to  bear; 
Till  Saint  Colnmba  by  her  side, 
With  locks  of  silver  waving  wide. 
And  spread  hands  quivering  in  the  air, 
Thus  to  the  heavens  preferr'd  his  prayer : 

''  0  thou  Almighty-  One,  whose  throne 
O'erlooks  Eternity  alone ! 
Who  once,  in  deep  humility. 
Lay  cradled  on  a  virgin's  knee. 
Turn  here  thine  eyes  on  one  whose  face 
Bespeaks  the  virtues  of  her  race — 
Who  in  this  time  of  dire  alarm 
Puts  not  her  trust  in  human  arm. 
But  in  thy  mercy  and  thy  truth ; — 
Then,  oh !  in  pity  to  her  youth. 
Preserve  her  to  her  native  land; 
Save  the  dear  maid  of  thy  right  hand, 
And  rouse  up  heroes  that  may  quell 
The  pride  of  braggart  infidel. 

"Yes,  thou  wilt  grant  thy  aid  divine 
To  those  who  stand  for  thee  and  thine ; 
Wilt  steel  their  hearts  and  guard  their  heads. 
Till  of  their  high  and  glorious  deeds 
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Their  everlasting  rocks  shall  ring. 
And  bards  unborn  their  honours  dng.  '* 

Then  bow'd  the  saint  his  brow  serene. 
And  tens  of  thousands  said — Amen  ! 

The  bugle's  note  and  herald's  voice 
Proffer'd  again  the  exalted  choice 
To  every  youth  of  noble  mind. 
To  chief,  to  yeoman,  and  to  hind. 
Of  fighting  in  his  country's  name, 
For  royalty  and  deathless  fame : 
Then  up  came  courteous  Sutherland, 
j  And,  kneeling,  kiss'd  Ms  sovereign's  hand, 
Proffer'd  his  arm,  his  sword,  his  life. 
To  combat  in  the  glorious  strife ; 
Saying,  he  delay'd  the  honour  dear. 
In  hopes  that  better  would  appear : 
Then  drew  his  lot,  and  fell  the  right. 
To  fight  with  Eric's  left-hand  knight 

.      Bed  Gaul  of  Ross  came  up  the  next, 

)  And  said  these  words  with  voice  perplexM : — 

''My  beauteous  liege,  I  stood  aloof. 

In  hopes  some  lord  of  more  approof 

Would  eagerly  rush  forth  to  throw 

The  gauntlet  to  our  reckless  foe; 

But,  as  I  am,  for  Albyn's  good 

I  dedicate  my  sword  and  blood." 

"  I  know  full  well,  my  generous  lord. 
No  braver  chief  e'er  drew  a  sword," 
The  queen  replied.     *'  To  such  as  thee 
I  well  can  trust  my  throne  and  me. 
Kow  to  the  test,  the  final  lot. 
Whether  you  fight  the  king  or  not" — 
He  drew  the  left,  and  thereupon 
/  To  fight  King  Eric  there  was  none. 

From  Hynde's  dark  eye,  that  glisten'd  clear. 
Was  seen  to  drop  the  briny  tear; 
While  yet  a  soften'd  smile  of  pain, 
Like  sunbeam  through  the  morning  rata. 
Unto  her  lords  seem'd  to  confess 
Their  want  of  noble  generousness. 
Still  good  Oolumba  cheerd  her  on. 
And  bade  her  trust  in  Christ  alone. 
Who  could  his  sacred  pledge  redeem 
Even  in  their  last  and  great  extreme. 

But  time  there  was  no  more  to  say. 
The  boats  were  gather  d  in  the  bajr. 
And  the  decisive  hour  drew  near 
When  Hynde  must  in  the  lists  appear. 
On  board  she  went  in  joyless  mood  : 
An  hundred  barges  plough'd  the  flood; 
While  many  a  bold  and  warlike  strain 
Of  music  peal'd  along  the  main. 
That  seem'd  to  say,  in  daring  tone, 
"  Here  comes  the  Queen  of  Caledon ! 
Who  dares  her  royal  rights  gainsay  % 
Hie,  braggarts,  to  your  wastes  away. 
For,  fume  and  banter  as  you  will. 
Old  Albyn  shall  be  Albyn  still ! " 
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Alas !  what  yariance  God  hath  seen 
Between  man's  heart  and  outward  mien ! 


It  was  a  goi:geou8  sight  that  day, 
When  Hynde  arrived  in  Keila  Bay, 
On  high  above  her  maidens  borne, 
ike  radiant  streamer  of  the  morn; 
A  ray  of  pure  and  heavenly  light. 
Shining  in  gold  and  diamonds  bright : 
A  lovelier  thing  of  human  frame 
From  armies  never  drew  acclaim, 
Or  look'd  more  queenly  and  serene. 
As,  heaving  o'er  the  billow's  mane. 
An  hundred  baiges  her  behind 
Came  rippling  on  before  the  wind; 
And,  as  they  sunk  the  waves  between, 
Seem'd  paying  homage  to  their  queen. 
Such  freight  ne'er  sail'd  on  western  sea; 
A  thousand  dames  of  high  degree. 
With  lords  and  gallants  many  a  one, 
Came  with  the  Queen  of  Caledon. 

The  lists  were  framed  and  fenced  around 
With  palisades  on  level  ground ; 
And  these  again  were  lined  the  while 
With  warriors,  rank'd  in  triple  file. 
Upon  the  east  was  raised  a  throne, 
Where  Hynde  in  all  her  beauty  shone ; 
And  dames  unnumber'd,  on  each  side, 
Shone  o'er  the  lists  in  blooming  pride ; 
Their  tartans  streaming,  row  on  row, ' 
Bright  as  the  tints  of  heavenly  bow. 

Sure  'twas  a  fair  and  goodly  view ! 
Even  Eric's  dull  and  swarthy  crew, 

I  Whose  minds  had  been  bred  up  in  broil, 

'  Inured  to  blood  and  battle  toil. 
Acknowledged  beauty's  power  supreme. 
By  looks  of  wonder's  last  extreme. 
There  one  with  half  a  glance  might  spy 
The  gaping  mouth  and  gazing  eye. 
The  turgid  blink,  the  scowl  askance. 
The  sterile  stare,  the  amorous  glance ; 
The  thousand  looks  that  utterance  found 
In  language  mightier  than  in  sound. 
Ah,  Beauty !  but  for  woman's  mien 
And  form,  thy  name  had  never  been ! 

When  all  the  wonted  forms  were  past, 
The  judges'  rules,  the  warning  blast. 
King  Eric  and  his  champions  twain 
Entered  the  lists  the  first  again ; 
And  there,  in  daring  martial  pride, 
Walk'd  round  the  ring  with  stately  stride. 
Brave  Sutherland  appear'd  at  length. 
And  Gaul,  a  burly  mass  of  strength, 
Gnarl'd  and  misshaped  from  toe  to  chin ; 
But,  ah !  the  soul,  that  frame  within. 
Was  pure,  and  brave,  and  calm,  and  just — 
A  pearl  amid  a  coil  of  dust. 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  champions  eyed 
Each  other  well,  and  talk'd  aside; 
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Queen  Hynde  grew  wan  as  winter  snows. 

Then  ruddy  as  the  damask  rose. 

As  far  she  cast  her  humid  eye. 

O'er  serried  thousands  crowding  nigh ; 

But  none  rush'd  in — (0  hour  of  shame !) 

To  save  his  queen  from  foreign  claim. 

'Twas  said,  the  bugle  blasts  between 
Columba's  lips  were  moving  seen, 
I  And  his  dim  eyes  to  Heaven  up-cast, 
'  As  that  dumb  prayer  had  l^en  his  last. 
Oh  read  not  dumb !    What  speech  can  feign 
The  language  of  a  soul  in  pain  1 
That  prayer,  though  made  in  deep  distress. 
Was  not  by  creature  succourless; 
For,  beaming  from  his  faded  eye, 
There  shot  a  ray  of  hope  on  higL 

First  to  the  queen  King  Eric  kneel'd; 
Then  to  the  judges  of  the  field 
He  tum'd,  and  said,  "'Tis  past  the  hour; 
I  claim  my  mistress  and  her  dower. 
/Produce  three  champions  of  your  land. 
Or  give  my  bride  into  my  hand. 
The  pledge  is  forfeited.     Think'st  thou 
We  three  will  shed  the  blood  of  twol 
No,  by  the  gods ! — But  I  alone 
Shall  fight  that  couple  one  by  one; 
Grant  this,  and  I  by  it  abide; 
If  not,  then  bring  me  forth  my  bride; 
Or,  by  yon  heaven,  and  burning  hell. 
And  all  that  in  both  regions  dwell. 
In  carnage  red  I'll  pen  a  law. 
Such  as  your  nation  never  saw ! " 

**  Hold,  sire !"  cried  one  of  Scottish  blood, 
*'  This  hasty  challenge  is  not  good ; 
I    The  hour's  not  sped  by  half  at  least; 
The  shadow  falls  not  to  the  east. 
Yon  arched  oriel  casement  mark; 
When  its  armorial  rim  grows  dark, 
The  hour  is  past ;  till  then  'tis  meet 
That  thou  should'st  wait  in  mode  discreet. 
Since  Albyn's  hero's  bold  intent 
Is  thwarted  by  some  strange  event; 
So  it  would  seem :  remain  awhile. 
Till  once  the  shadow  from  the  pile 
Falls  eastward ;  then,  with  woeful  heart, 
Old  Albyn  from  her  queen  must  part.'* 

To  Selma's  tower  looked  one  and  all; 
The  sunbeam  stray'd  aslant  the  wall. 
In  scatter'd  fragments,  pointed  bright. 
Though  scarce  one  hundredth  part  was  light; 
But  still  the  casement's  carved  frame 
Shone  with  a  bright  and  yellow  flame. 
Each  Scottish  eye,  as  by  a  charm. 
Fixed  on  that  tower  in  wild  alarm. 
Till  every  little  gilded  mark 
Yanish'd  amid  the  shadow  dark ; 
Save  that  the  casement's  arch  alone 
With  dim  and  fading  lustre  shone. 
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The  last  ray  of  the  lingering  sun 
la  verging  thence — the  prize  is  won ! 

Columba  rose,  but  not  alone, 
To  lead  the  queen  down  from  the  throne, 
And  give  her  to  the  imperious  hand 
Of  the  oppressor  of  the  land : 
The  tears  stream'd  o'er  her  pallid  cheek. 
She  look'd  abroad,  bat  could  not  speak. 
Then  many  a  stifled  groan  was  heard, 
From  breasts  that  were  but  ill  prepared 
To  yield  their  queen  to  such  a  fate ; 
Ten  thousand  swords  were  drawn  too  late; 
One  moment,  and  the  prise  is  won — 
'Tis  past.— The  will  of  God  be  done ! 

What  gathering  shout  is  that  begun  ? 

Toward  the  lists  it  seems  to  run ! 
V  It  heightens,  gains,  and  swells  around; 
I  The  skies  are  shaken  with  the  sound. 

While  dancing  swords  and  plumes  give  way. 

Bespeaking  tumult  or  deny. 

Queen  Hynde  in  middle  step  stood  still. 

Her  sponsors  paused  with  right  good- will, 

And  Eric  stepp'd  aside  to  see 

What  meant  that  loud  temerity. 

That  moment  through  the  lists  there  sprung 
.  A  warrior,  stalwart,  lithe,  and  young, 
I  Cover  d  with  foam  and  ocean  brine, 

And  blood  upon  his  brigantine; 

Then  pointing  to  the  oriel  frame. 

That  still  was  tinged  with  fading  flame. 

He  cried,  "Behold  all  is  not  lost! 

I  make  appeal  to  Eric's  host" 

"  No !  to  himself  thou  shalt  appeal, 

.  To  him  who  never  yet  did  fail 

(  On  such  request  to  yield  a  foe. 
Or  friend,  or  kinsman  blow  for  blow ! " 
King  Eric  said :  "  Here's  fame  for  tbee 
To  win.     Thou  art  the  man  for  me 
To  match  !  for  rarely  have  I  seen 
A  comelier  warrior  tread  the  green ! 
Woe's  me,  for  such  a  blooming  spray 
Which  I  must  level  with  the  clay ! " 

"Yes,  I'm  for  thee ! "  that  warrior  said. 
And  threw  away  his  belted  plaid; 
And  lo !  his  panoply  was  braced 
With  belts  of  gold,  and  interlaced 
With  many  a  fringe  and  mottled  hem. 
Where  lurk'd  the  ruby's  burning  gem. 
Such  princely  champion  ne'er  before 
Had  gauntlet  thrown  on  Albyn's  shore ! 

Out  through  the  host  a  whisper  ran. 
Which  said  he  was  no  earthly  man. 
But  angel  sent  from  God  on  high, 
To  help  in  great  extremity. 
Others  there  were,  who  said  he  bore 

\  Semblance  to  Haco,  now  no  more; 

/  So  lithe,  so  brisk,  so  void  of  fear. 
So  brilliant  in  his  warlike  gear. 
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A  ray  of  hope,  like  wildfire's  gleam. 

From  maidens'  eyes  began  to  beam; 

But  in  the  eye  of  warrior  grim 

That  ray  of  hope  was  deadly  dim. 

Ah  I  how  could  youth,  whate'er  his  worth. 

Excel  great  Eric  of  the  north. 

Whose  arm  had  spread,  through  human  kind, 

Dismay  before  and  death  behind  1 

Forthwith  the  deadly  strife  b^an ; 
Clash  went  the  weapons,  man  to  man. 
Harold  of  Elle,  a  Danish  knight. 
Was  match'd  with  Gaul,  on  Eric's  right ; 
And  Hildemor,  from  Bothnia's  strand. 
Was  match'd  with  seemly  Sutherland; 
(Gigantic  heroes,  bred  to  strife, 
And  combat  yearly  for  their  life. 

In  that  fierce  onset  to  the  fray 
There  was  no  flout  nor  giving  way; 
To  work  they  fell,  with  blow  and  thrust. 
And  strokes  that  shore  the  level  dust 
From  shields  descending.     Then,  anon. 
Flickering  in  air  their  weapons  shone. 
With  crossing  clang  so  fierce  and  high. 
As  if  the  javelins  of  the  sky. 
The  livid  lightnings,  at  their  speed. 
Had  met  and  quivcr'd  o'er  each  head. 

But  soon  both  wings,  as  with  assent, 
Paused,  and  stood  still,  to  gaze  intent 
On  the  tremendous  strife  that  grew, 
1  'Twixt  Eric  and  his  foeman  new. 
Such  rabid  rage  on  combat  field. 
No  human  eye  had  e'er  beheld ; 
They  tried  to  wound,  but  ne'er  below, 
Round,  round  they  battled,  toe  to  toe. 
But  not  one  inch  would  either  flee ; 
They  fought  on  foot — tkey  fought  on  knee— 
Against  each  other  flercely  flung; 
They  clang'd,  they  grappled,  and  they  swung. 
They  fought  e'en  stretch'd  upon  the  green. 
Though  streams  of  blood  ran  them  between. 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  the  combat  grand 
Of  two  wild  steeds  of  southern  land. 
Rivals  in  love :  how  grows  their  rage. 
And  shakes  the  fen  when  they  engage ; 
Or  two  wild  bulls  of  bison  brood. 
The  milk-white  sovereigns  of  the  wood — 
And  the  dire  echoes  that  outyell 
The  grovelling,  bellowing  sounds  of  hell : 
To  view  these  savages  aloof. 
Rending  the  ground  with  horn  and  hoof. 
Or  meet  to  gore,  and  foam,  and  die. 
Is  scarce  a  sight  for  maiden's  eye. 
Or  two  huge  monsters  of  the  wave 
Rearing  their  forms,  with  lash  and  lave. 
Far  up  the  air;  their  snort  and  howl — 
Then,  grappling,  sink  with  groan  and  grow], 
While  the  red  ocean  boils  ahight. 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  sight. 


I.I 


I  I 
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Such  wars  have  been  since  Eden's  day. 
When  thou  first  err'd,  and  peace  gave  way ; 
Yes,  such  dread  scenes  have  often  been, 
Though  such  thine  eye  hath  never  seen ; 
And  if  thou  hadst,  as  nought  they  were 
Unto  the  mortal  combat  there, 
Where  heroes  toiled  in  deadly  strife. 
For  love,  for  empire,  and  for  life. 

It  was  as  if  two  Alpine  hills. 
Lords  of  a  thousand  rocks  and  rills. 
And  sovereigns  of  the  cloudy  clime. 
Had  once  in  battle  join'd  sublime ; 
Together  dash'd  their  mighty  heads, 
Those  gray  and  grisly  pyramids. 
The  footstools  to  the  gates  of  heaven : 
Think  of  them  shatter'd,  torn,  and  riven, 
And  down  the  shrieking  steeps  beneath, 
Bed  rolling  o'er  a  waste  of  death. 

Such  was  the  strife,  while  every  heart 
Around  them  bore  a  trembling  part. 
Ah !  many  an  eye  was  dimm'd  of  sight, 
When,  in  the  terrors  of  their  might. 
They  saw  the  heroes  grappling  fast. 
And  deem'd  each  struggle  was  the  last  ; 
But  no !  They  seem'd  two  beings  framed 
Not  to  be  wounded,  foil'd,  or  maim'd. 

Three  times  they  closed  within  the  shield; 
Twice  roU'd  they  down  upon  the  field ; 
Bat  then,  'gainst  Eric  was  the  odds, 
They  heard  him  cursing  by  his  gods! 
And  when  they  parted  for  a  space, 
A  wildness  glared  in  Eric's  face ; — 
A  haggard  rage  not  to  be  told, 
A  something  dreadful  to  behold. 

Twas  as  if  spirit  from  the  earth. 
Proud  of  its  righteousness  and  worth. 
Had  harried  to  the  gates  on  high, 
Parsing  poor  pensive  joumeyers  by ; 
But  lo !  when  at  the  gates  above. 
The  paradise  of  peace  and  love, 
He  finds  all  entrance  there  denied. 
And  the  poor  ghost  is  thrust  aside; 
Barr'd  from  the  presence  of  his  Qod, 
And  banish'd  to  some  drear  abode. 
In  darkness  and  in  chains  to  lie 
Through  ages  of  eternity. 
Think  of  that  spirit's  woeful  case. 
The  lines  of  his  deploring  face. 
And  livid  hues  'twizt  black  and  wan, 
And  think  of  Eric  if  you  can ! 


I  Th9  following  short  tmndation  ftom  kd.  andent  Rnnle  ode, 
was  handed  me  bj  a  coneipoDdeut,  as  probably  zelating  to 
the  death  of  this  northern  hero : — 

"  Before  Berlghobni  did  we  fight  with  swords.  We  held  blood  j 
shields,  and  well-stained  spears.  Thick  around  the  shores  lay  the 
scattered  dead.  There  saw  I  thoosands  lie  dead  by  the  ships. 
We  sailed  seren  days  to  the  battle  In  which  our  army  fell. 

*'  We  fbnght  again ;  and  then  the  bow  uttered  a  twanging 
sound,  sending  forth  temp^ts  of  glittering  steeL    It  was  at 


This  dread  expression  was  not  miss'd 
-^By  the  eye  of  his  antagonist, 
f  Who,  without  wooing  strength  or  breath. 

Rushed  in  for  victory  or  death. 

But  Eric  still  withstood  his  shock; 

He  fought,  a  tower,  a  strength,  a  rock, 

That  ne'er  had  bowed  unto  the  blast. 

And  knew  no  yielding  till  the  last. 

At  length  their  motions  grew  more  slow, 
j  Their  swords  fell  lighter  every  blow; 
\  And  all  perceiv'd  they  near'd  the  last. 

And  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past : 

On  swords  that  bent  and  stream'd  with  blood. 

They  lean'd,  and  stagger'd  as  they  stood; 

Yet  grimly  levell'd  eye  to  eye, 

And  not  one  inch  would  either  fly. 

The  conflict's  o'er— wild  tremor  reigns. 

And  stillness  for  a  space  remains. 

King  Eric  was  the  first  that  fell : 
j  Down  like  a  tower  with  groan  and  knell 

The  prince  of  heroes  falls  supine ! 

A  shudder  pass'd  through  Norway's  line. 

Yet  none  durst  enter  in  the  list. 

Although  upon  the  monarch's  breast 

The  foot  of  conquering  foe  was  set. 

And  sword  upraised  in  vengeful  threat. 

His  royal  head  and  trunk  to  sever. 

And  close  his  conquests  up  for  ever. 
J  None  interfered,  nor  call'd  it  crime. 

Such  were  the  statutes  of  the  time. 

But  fate  withheld  the  stroke  design'd. 
For,  like  the  willow  in  the  wind. 
The  conqueror's  plume  began  to  bow. 
And  nod  and  totter  to  and  fro; 
Then  back  he  stagger'd  on  the  field. 
Low  bending  o'er  his  sword  and  shield; 
And  ere  his  panting  breath  was  gone. 
He  reach'd  the  rail  and  lean'd  thereon; 
Then  hands  were  stretch'd  (why  should  they  not  ?) 
That  loosed  his  gorget  from  his  throat; 
His  helm  and  corslet  they  untie. 
And  all  his  belted  panoply ; 
And  though  no  mortal  wound  they  saw, 
The  blood  oozed  through  at  every  flaw.  * 

The  champions  on  the  field  that  stood. 
Still  gazing  on  the  deadly  feud, 
Now,  without  languor  or  remark. 
Flew  to  the  combat  stem  and  stark ; 
When,  strange  to  tell !  the  lord  of  Ross, 
The  warrior  shapeless,  gnarl'd,  and  gross, 


the  time  of  the  eyening  the  foe  was  compelled  to  fly.  The 
King  of  Erin  did  not  act  the  part  of  the  eagle— ho  fell  by  the 
bay.  He  was  given  for  a  feast  to  the  raTens.  A  great  storm 
descended.  O  ye  sons  of  the  &llen  warriors!  who  among  you 
shall  tell  of  the  issue  of  that  dreadful  day  Y  The  gods  were 
angry,  and  before  their  Tengeauoe  who  shall  stand?  There 
Eric  tell,  than  whom  there  was  no  greater  king.  The  sword 
dropped  Arom  his  hand— the  lofty  helmet  was  laid  low — the 
birds  of  prey  bewailed  him  who  prepared  their  banquets.** 


/ 
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So  hardly  preBs'd  the  giant  Dane, 
That  round  and  round  upon  the  plain 
He  made  him  shift  and  shun  the  strife, 

i  Then  fairly  turn  and  fly  for  life. 

^  Gaul  foUow'd ;  but  as  well  he  might 
Have  chased  the  red  deer  on  the  height. 
As  his  tall  enemy,  that  strode 
Slow  round  the  field  with  taunt  and  nod  ; 
Gaul  waddling  after,  sword  in  hand, 
Puffing,  and  cursing  him  to  stand ; 
Loud  rang  the  shouts  around  the  pale. 
And  laughter  gibber'd  on  the  gale. 

On  the  other  hand  the  strife  was  sore 
'Twizt  Sutherland  and  Hildemor; 
It  was  a  combat  to  be  seen, 
]  If  premier  combat  had  not  been. 
To  which  all  others,  when  compared. 
Sunk  into  things  of  no  regard. 
Keen  was  the  strife — the  Scot  gave  way, 
Either  in  need  or  galliard  play; 
And,  as  he  wore  across  the  field. 
They  reach'd  a  spot  of  blood  eongeaVd, 
Where,  as  the  Swede  rush'd  on  his  foe. 
He  slid,  and  stumbled  with  the  blow  ; 
When  Sutherland,  with  ready  slight. 
Met  in  his  fall  the  hapless  wight. 
And  pierced  the  corslet  and  the  core 
Of  the  redoubted  Hildemor : 
He  roll'd  in  blood,  and  aptly  tried 
To  stem  the  red  and  rushing  tide ; 
Then  feebly  at  his  foeman  struck. 
And  cursed  his  gods  for  his  misluck : 
The  accents  gurgled  in  his  throat — 
Still  moved  the  tongue,  but  speech  was  not; 
And,  with  a  spurn  and  hideous  growl. 
Out  fled  the  giant's  murky  soul. 

Kow,  two  to  one,  the  flying  Dane 
In  gnashing  terror  scower*d  the  plain; 
His  king  and  his  companion  gone, 
A  madness  seized  the  knight  upon ; 
He  tried  to  leap  the  circling  piles, 
For  shelter  'mid  the  Danishi  files. 
But  was  repulsed  with  fierce  disdain, 
And  thrown  back  headlong  on  the  plain : 
f  "^0  hope  thus  left  him  in  the  strife. 
He  kneel'd  to  Gaul,  and  begg'd  for  life. 

"  No,"  said  the  chief;  " it  may  not  be; 
The  devil  waits  dinner  for  the  three ! 
Henceforth  with  earth  thou  hast  no  tie. 
The  man  is  damn'd  that  dreads  to  die : 
But  one  relief  for  thee  is  left. 
And,  here  it  is."     With  that  he  cleft 
•  The  stalwart  craven  to  the  brow. 
Severing  his  ample  brain  in  two. 

"  Beshrew  thee  for  a  bloody  Scot, 
If  thou'st  not  done  what  I  could  not ! " 
/     Said  Sutherland,  as  turning  by — 
But  seeing  the  tear  in  Ross's  eye. 


^ 
h 


And  sorrow  on  his  nnt-brown  cheek 
So  deep  that  word  he  could  not  speak. 
The  burly  chief  he  kindly  press'd 
Unto  his  bold  and  kindred  breast 

The  day  now  won,  a  wild  dismay 
Blench'd  every  cheek  of  Norroway  I 
The  list  now  oped  to  Odin's  priest. 
Who  ran  to  have  his  king  released; 
Upraised  his  huge  and  fainting  frame, 

nd  comfort  spoke  in  Odin's  name; 
While  leeches  plied  with  license  brief. 
But,  ah !  the  case  was  past  relief ! 
Seven  deadly  wounds,  and  all  before. 
Told  them  great  Eric's  reign  was  o'er. 
Still,  not  one  sentence  he  had  spoke. 
But  whisper'd  o'er  the  name  of  Lok. 
Lok !  Lok !  that  name  of  terror  hung 
Alone  upon  his  dying  tongue. 

One  told  him  that,  on  Albyn's  side. 
Detraction  had  a  tale  supplied 
Of  a  low  hind,  MacUiston  named, 
Who  not  even  birth  or  lineage  claim'd. 
Yet  had  achieved  this  wondrous  deed. 
Laid  low  in  dust  that  royal  head, 
And  dared,  even  on  his  great  acquest. 
To  set  his  foot  on  Eric's  breast ! 

When  this  the  hero  heard,  he  roll'd 
And  writh'd,  as  if  in  serpent's  hold ; 
And  from  his  motions  it  was  plain 
He  deem'd  he  fought  the  field  again; 
While,  from  his  eye's  impassion'd  gleam 
And  smile  of  fury,  it  did  seem 
He  thought  his  fame  he  could  redeem. 

At  length,  with  throbbings  long  and  deep, 
Calm  as  a  child  about  to  sleep. 
That  softly  lifts  imploring  eye 
Unto  the  face  of  parent  nigh. 
So  lay,  so  look'd,  in  piteous  case. 
That  terror  of  the  human  race ; 
And  so  must  all  the  achievements  vast 
Of  this  poor  world  end  at  the  last 
He  stretch'd  the  priest  his  hand  to  hold; 
^  That  hand  was  bloody,  glued,  and  cold ; 
While  these  last  words  hung  on  his  breath, 
''Appease  the  gods! — Revenge  my  death!" 


I  I 


I 


\ 

\ 


\ 


Leave  we  the  uproar  and  distress 
Which  Norway's  chiefs  could  ill  suppress ; 
And  pass  we  over,  for  a  while. 
To  Hynde,  the  flower  of  Albyn's  isle. 
Who  saw,  with  joy  ne'er  felt  before. 
Her  gallant  champion  Eiden 
Upraise  his  pale  ttha  wounaed  head. 
Like  beauteous  phantom  from  the  dead. 
And  wipe  his  bloody  brow,  and  say 
The  faintness  quite  had  paas'd  away ; 
For  untried  armour  wrought  the  harm. 
And  not  the  force  of  Eric's  arm. 
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The  nobles  now,  with  cl&moroas  glee, 
BroQght  to  the  queen  the  conqaering  three, 
And  bade  her  chooee  a  sovereign  lord. 
With  whom  they  all  should  well  accord : 
So  was  she  bound  in  her  distress. 
And  in  th'  event  could  not  do  less. 
The  courtly  Sutherland  look'd  down, 
As  guessing  well  to  whom  the  crown 
Was  destined.     As  for  Eiden  More 
(Or  poor  MacUiston,  call*d  before), 
\  Leaning  and  pale  he  took  his  stand, 
<  And  tum'd  his  eyes  on  Sutherland, 
As  one  his  sovereign  soon  to  be; 
But  burly  Gaul  fell  on  his  knee, 
/  And  said,  with  sly  and  waggish  whine, 
'  "  My  liege,  I  hope  the  chance  is  mine !" 

The  queen  descended  to  the  green 
With  lightsome  step,  but  solemn  mien ; 
And,  passing  Ross  and  Sutherland, 
She  took  MacUiston  by  the  hand. 
And,  with  a  firm  unalter'd  voice. 
Said,  "  Here  I  make  my  maiden  choice. 
Since  thou  hast  come  without  a  meed 
To  save  me  in  my  utmost  need; 
And  sure,  though  humbly  bom,  thou  art 
A  prince  and  hero  at  the  heart; 
So,  next  my  Saviour  that's  above, 
^ Hence  thee  I'll  honour,  bless,  and  love." 

MacUiston's  cheek  grew  pale  as  snow. 
And  the  cold  drops  fell  from  his  brow; 
He  raised  his  blood-stain'd  hand,  and  seem'd 

\  About  to  speak;  and,  as  they  deem'd, 
He  meant  his  sovereign  to  dissuade. 
And  disapprove  of  all  was  said : 
Bat  ere  a  word  his  tongue  could  frame. 
Forward  rush'd  lord,  and  noble  dame. 
And  chief,  and  squire,  in  courteous  way. 
Due  homage  to  their  king  to  pay. 
For  all  extoU'd,  with  ready  tongue. 
The  bravery  of  a  hind  so  young; 
LAnd  vow*d  by  such  a  hero's  hand 
in  utmost  danger  firm  to  stand. 
With  prayers,  and  vows,  and  blessings  said. 
The  crown  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
Then  shouts  ascended  on  the  wind, 

I  "  Long  live  King  Eiden  and  Queen  Hynde!" 

Need  was  there  for  a  leader  brave. 
For  Norway's  host,  like  wave  on  wave. 
Began  to  move  with  backward  motion. 
Like  tide  receding  on  the  ocean ; 
)  Only  to  come  with  double  sway, 
Resistless,  on  its  sounding  way. 

The  king's  last  words  had  moved  the  host 
To  grief  and  rage  the  uttermost; 
And  without  head  to  rule  the  whole. 
The  tumult  grew  without  control. 
Distant  from  home,  and  in  command 
Of  the  great  bulwark  of  the  land. 


( 


\ 


The  soldiers  swore  that  land  to  have. 
Or  of  green  Albyn  make  a  grave; 
Even  Odin's  priest  approved  the  choice. 
And  only  ask'd  for  sacrifice. 

"  Now  is  the  time  i"  the  soldiers  cried, 
*'  While  Albyn's  army  is  employ'd 
In  joyful  rite,  and  must  repass 
Yon  straits  with  all  their  force  in  mass ! " — 
The  chiefs  gave  way,  and  join'd  the  flame. 
For  why,  their  notions  were  the  same; 
And  thus  their  army  moved  away 
To  set  the  battle  in  array. 

Eiden,  the  new-made  king,  beheld 

iThe  movements  on  the  adverse  field; 
And  cried,  in  firm  commanding  tone, 
"Each  Scottish  leader,  straight  begone, 
And  range  your  clans  these  columns  under. 
For,  lo,  a  storm  is  gathering  yonder ! 
And,  if  maturely  I  foresee. 
Dreadful  the  breaking  out  will  be. 

'*  Meantime,  let  all  the  dames  of  birth 

Speed  to  the  boats  and  cross  the  firth; 

For,  in  such  dangers,  woman  still 

Is  a  dead  weight  on  warrior's  will. 

Dread  not  our  strength,  though  some  may  scoff. 

There's  help  at  hand  you  wot  not  of; 

Mine  be  the  chance  to  lead  the  van, 
I  And  fight  on  foot  the  foremost  man; 
I  Stranger  I  am  to  take  comimand ; 

But,  as  my  guardians  on  each  hand, 
I  I  choose  forth  Ross  and  Sutherland. 

"  Haste !  there  is  not  a  moment's  speed 
To  lose,  else  we  shall  rue  the  deed. 
See  that  these  orders  be  obey'd. 
And  promptly.     If  they  are  delay'd 
By  any  here,  better  his  head 
Had  been  laid  low  among  the  dead ! " 

The  lords  were  almost  stunn'd  to  death : 
They  stared  and  gasp'd  as  if  for  breath. 
"What's  this,"  said  they;  "A  peasant's  son 

r    Speak  thus  to  chiefs  of  Caledon? 

[   Better  we  had  our  deed  revoke. 
Than  bow  our  necks  to  such  a  voke !" 

Eiden  perceived  that  they  demurr'd, 
And,  heaving  high  his  mighty  sword, 
Which  token  gave  of  lustihood, 
Bestain'd  with  Eric's  royal  blood — 
"My  lords,"  said  he,  "the  danger's  nigh. 
Who's  to  command — Is't  you  or  I  ? — 

\  By  your  award  the  right  is  mine; 

•  When  you  ordain  it,  I  resign 
But  my  commands  are  given  to-day. 

And  he  that  dares  to  disobey 

I  say  no  more — submission's  best  — 
If  more  must  be,  I'll  do  the  rest. " 

One  of  M 'Ola's  haughty  race. 
Who  held  and  ruled  the  forest  chase, 
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Along  the  lofty  hilte  thai  Ue 
Twixt  Lochy'B  side  and  Kyle-an-righ, 
By  Bad  mischance  a  speech  began 
To  this  resolved,  impatient  man ; 
A  speech  that  tended  more  t'  inflame 
Proud  opposition  than  to  tame. 

King  Eiden  stepped  across  the  space. 
With  scowl  portentous  on  his  face; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  his  kin 
I  He  clove  the  chieftain  to  the  chin. 
'*  If  more  such  speeches  be  to  say. 
We'll  hear  them  out  some  other  day. 
This  moment's  ours — the  next,  I  wis. 
Is  his  who  best  improveth  this."    . 
He  said,  and,  heaving  his  claymore. 
Resumed  the  stand  he  held  before. 


The  chieft  were  awed  at  such  control; 
Such  energy  of  frame  and  soul 
They  ne'er  had  witness'd  among  men. 
Far  less  in  upstart  denizen ; 
Still  there  were  some  aloof  that  stood, 
Unused  to  yield  to  vassal  blood. 

Just  at  that  instant,  through  the  array 
A  troop  of  strangers  burst  their  way ; 
Led  by  an  ancient  chief,  who  rode 
A  stately  steed,  with  silver  shod: 
And  oh  that  chief  was  stem  to  view ! 
His  robe  was  crimson  set  with  blue ; 
While  on  his  head,  like  spheral  crown. 
Stood  broad  and  belted  chaperon : 
His  face  was  bent  like  curve  of  bow ; 
His  hair  as  white  as  Alpine  snow; 
His  gray  beard,  quivering  with  disdain. 
Hung  mingled  with  his  horse's  mane. 

Soon  as  he  spied  King  Eiden  stand, 
With  bloody  sword  rear'd  in  his  hand. 
He  cried,  "Ah,  varlei  I  Do  I  see 
Thee  where  I  swore  ihon  should'st  not  be } 
How  darest  thou  rear  that  bloody  glaive 
Before  my  face,  thou  saucy  knave  1 
Hast  thou  been  at  thy  old  misdeeds 
Of  breaking  swords  and  splitting  heads  1 
Thy  mad  temerity  confess'd 
Hath  drawn  an  old  man  from  his  rest. 
Curs'd  knave !  I  have  thee  at  the  last ! 
Seize  on  him,  friends,  and  bind  him  fast ! " 


/ 


/ 


"Hold,  dearest  sire,  for  mercy's  sake! 
The  time  is  predons;  all's  at  stake. 
/  To-day  I  have  a  task  to  do; 
To-morrow  at  thy  feet  I'll  bow.'* 

"Ah,  thoughtless,  froward,  frantic  boy! 
Thou'st  come  to  combat  for  a  toy ; 
To  fight  with  one  will  put  thee  down. 
And  for  a  foe  that  wears  thy  crown. 
But  I'll  prevent  it.     Ne'er  shall  man 
Before  my  face  thy  youth  trepan. 


Seize  on  the  stripling,  I  command ; 
I'U  bind  him  with  this  aged  hand !  " 

"Sire,  I've  already  fought  and  von; 

The  great  decisive  deed  is  done. 

This  day  thy  grandson's  hand  hath  slain 
I  Great  Eric  of  the  northern  main ; 
*  Hath  gained  for  thee  supreme  renown. 

And  won  my  father's  ancient  crown; 
I  And,  what  is  more  than  power  or  fame, 

I've  won  the  flower  of  all  our  name! " 

"  What !  Thou,  young  eaglet  of  the  rock! 

Brave  scion  of  a  noble  stock ! 

Hast  thou  our  sister  realms  set  free 
^  Of  their  relentless  enemy  1 

The  man  who  hath  for  twenty  years 

Kept  us  in  terror  and  in  tears; 

Who  all  despite  to  me  hath  done; 

Hath  slain  my  kinsmen  one  by  one; 

And  my  two  sons,  too  rashly  brave, 

Brought  both  to  an  untimely  grave  7 

Ah!  knave  and  vagrant  as  thon  art, 
ACome  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart! 

"Ye  chiefs  of  Albyn,  cease  your  noiae 
%List  Colmar  King  of  Erin's  voice! 

This  is  your  prince  whom  I  embrace. 

The  flower  of  all  our  royal  race; 

King  Eugene's  son  of  soul  refined. 

And  cousin  to  your  sovereign  Hynde; 
\  MacUiston's  both,  as  yon  know  well. 

And  that  old  dotard  monk  can  tell. 

The  truant  fled  me  in  diQguiae, 
I  To  seek  adventures  most  unwise; 

I  follow'd,  and  sent  men  away 

To  seize  him  ere  the  combat-day. 

Who  last  night  found  him  in  his  bed: 

He  slew  my  officers  and  fled ! 

And,  in  despite  of  earth  and  hell. 

Has  done  this  day  what  you  can  tell. 

"  Yet  he  hath  that  which  man  exalts, 
For  all  his  foibles  and  his  faults : 
Oh,  he  is  brave !  most  nobly  brave ! 

'  Forgive  these  tears;  I  love  the  knave! 
And  here  to  Albyn's  fair  command 

/ 1  join  the  crown  of  Erin's  land. 

"  Fear  not  the  north's  huge  power  combined; 
I  have  ten  thousand  men  behind ; 
J  Who.  with  Prince  Eiden  at  their  head. 
Such  havoc  and  deray  shall  breed 
'Mongst  that  detested  brutal  host, 
Olad  shall  they  be  to  leave  your  coast** 

Then  the  old  pagan  moved  his  crown 
From  off  his  head,  and  kneel'd  him  down, 
/And  thus,  with  reverend  lifted  eye, 
Address'd  his  bright  divinity : 

"Thou  glorious  Scn,  my  father's  god. 
Look  down  from  thy  sublime  abode 


I  I 
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On  thy  old  senrant's  sacred  joy, 
And  bless  this  brave  and  blooming  boy: 
Not  with  the  common  light  of  day 
Be  thou  director  of  his  way. 
But  on  his  inward  spirit  shine 
With  light  empyreal  and  divine; 
For  thoQsands  on  his  reign's  success 
Depend  for  mortal  happiness. 

"And  when  thou  leav'st  thy  heavenly  path. 
To  sojourn  in  the  realms  beneath. 
Be  charges  of  him  nightly  given 
Unto  thy  lovely  Queen  of  Heaven; 
Who,  with  serene  and  modest  face. 
Watches  above  the  human  race, 
And  sways  by  visions  of  dismay 
The  spirits  prone  to  go  astray; 
For  'tis  not  hidden  from  thy  sight. 
That  dangers  of  the  silent  night, 
Dangers  of  women's  witching  smile. 
Of  wassail,  wake,  and  courtier's  wile. 
Far  deadlier  are  to  virtuous  sway 
Than  all  the  perils  of  the  day. 

"And  now,  thou  source  of  light  and  love, 
Great  Spirit  of  all  things  that  move 
If  thou  wilt  hearken  to  my  prayer, 
I'll  such  a  sacrifice  prepare. 
As  ne'er  on  beal-day  mom  did  smoke 
Beneath  thy  own  vicegerent  oak. 

"0  blessed  Suk!  I  here  avow 
Thee  for  my  only  god,  and  bow 
Before  thy  bright  and  holy  face. 
Sublime  protector  of  my  race  ! 
Whilst  thy  omnipotence  shall  bum. 
Creation's  father'd  eyes  must  turn 
To  thee  for  life  in  donative. 
And  every  comfort  life  can  give. 
I  ask  but  life  for  me  and  mine. 
Whilst  thy  transcendent  glories  shine; 
If  farther  world  of  bliss  there  be. 
To  Christian  souls  I  yield  it  free." 

Columba,  hearing  all  reveal'd. 
Before  the  ancient  monarch  kneel'd. 
And  cried,  "0  king!  did  I  not  say, 

/  That  this  thy  son  should  Albyn  sway  ? 

I  That  he  was  destined — he  alone. 
To  save  his  father's  ancient  throne  t 
Thou  didst  oppose  the  high  decree 
As  far  as  influence  lay  with  thee ; 
Now  it  hath  happ'd  in  way  so  odd 
That  man  could  not  the  event  forbode : 
But  who  can  thwart  the  arm  divine  1 
Thanks  to  another  God  than  thine ! " 

Colmar  look'd  with  averted  stare 
On  the  good  father  kneeling  there; 
But  deeming  him  below  reply, 
'  He  only  hemm'd,  and  strode  him  by. 
Then,  taking  Eiden  by  the  hand. 
He  led  him  forth  along  the  strand, 


Heaving  his  ample  shield  in  air. 
And  wildly  shaking  his  white  hair; 
And  with  deep  sobs  and  laughter  blent. 
He  wept,  and  shouted  as  he  went, 
"  Who  buckles  brand  on  brigantine, 
To  follow  Uiston's  son  and  mine  ? 
The  top  of  Albyn*s  royal  tree ! 
Who's  for  King  Eiden  and  for  me?" 

The  Scottish  nobles,  mad  with  joy. 

At  finding  there  was  no  alloy 
r  Yet  mingled  with  the  metal  good 
<  Of  Fingal's  and  the  Fergaa:  blood— 

With  shouts,  and  songs,  and  one  assent. 

To  battle  rash'd  incontinent. 

The  Norse  came  on :  as  well  they  might 
Have  tried  to  stay  the  morning  light, 
\  The  torrent  turn  by  sword  or  spear. 
Or  stop  the  storm  in  its  career. 

The  Danish  men  came  in  the  van 
On  Sutherland's  and  Ross's  dan — 
A  nd  dreadful  was  their  onset  shock. 
On  the  small  plain  beneath  the  rock; 
Thousands  were  slain;  and,  woe  to  tell! 
There  Colmar,  King  of  Erin,  fell; 
And  Gaul  of  Boss,  as  brave  a  lord 
As  ever  wielded  warrior's  sword. 
But  clan  on  clan,  like  billows  toiling, 
Came  panting  on,  for  battle  boiling. 
And  swept  the  Danish  host  before. 
Like  wreck  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
I  Which  every  wave  drives  on  and  on — 
J  So  roll'd  the  strife  tow'rds  Beregon. 

To  tell  of  all  the  deeds  of  might 
That  there  were  done  from  mom  to  night, 
Would  steep  my  virgin  patroness 
To  the  fair  bosom  in  distress : 
And  to  relate  the  deeds  of  doom 
Wrought  by  the  royal  young  bridegroom. 
Would  class  my  song  'mid  fabulous  lore, 
A  folly  I  indulge  no  more. 
Whene'er  a  br^u^  was  made  in  flank 
Or  rear  of  Albyn's  battle  rank. 
There  was  MacUiston  to  supply 

^  The  breach,  and  quell  the  enemy : 
Alas !  he  struck  a  foe  too  late 

\  When  brave  old  Colmar  met  his  fate. 
But  yet  the  sire  upraised  his  head. 
And  feebly  laugh'd,  and  bless'd  the  deed; 
Then,  bending  back  his  rigid  form, 
Like  shrivell'd  pine  beneath  the  stonn, 
He  fix'd  his  latest  visive  ray 
Upon  the  glorious  God  of  Day; 
And  some  weak  piping  sounds  were  heard. 
As  if  a  joy  with  terror  jarr'd ; 
The  parting  spirit's  last  recess 
From  dust  and  dreary  nothingness! 

The  battle  spread  from  cliff  to  shore, 
I  Along  the  fields,  where  late  before 
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Th«  Danes  and  None  the  battle  won 
That  drove  the  Scots  from  Beregon : 
This  day  that  order  was  reversed, 
The  invader's  closest  files  were  pierced. 
And  foot  by  foot  forced  to  give  way; 
Till,  at  the  to-fall  of  the  day/ 
Their  speed  of  foot  they  'gan  to  try 
Within  the  city  gates  to  fiy : 
They  wanted  Eric  in  their  van, 
Which  brave  MacUiston  overran. 

Cold,  stretch'd  upon  his  ample  shield. 
King  Eric's  corse  lay  on  the  field; 
Deserted  in  the  flame  of  fight. 
When  Norway's  files  wheel'd  to  the  right 
That  and  old  Colmar's,  side  by  side. 
Were  borne  in  barge  across  the  tide, 
r  That  funeral  honours  might  be  paid. 
When  to  lona's  isle  convey'd. 

The  tidings  of  the  battle  won. 
And  mighty  deeds  the  king  had  done. 
And  who  he  was,  on  wings  of  wind, 
Flew  o'er  the  ferry  to  Queen  Hynde : 
Then  of  her  joy  supreme  I  wot 
)   A  bride  may  judge,  but  man  can  not. 

Meantime,  as  deep  the  darkness  grew, 
Eiden  march'd  over  Drimna-hnah, 

I  And  down  upon  Bomean  Moor 
Descending  at  the  midnight  hour. 
He  found  the  enemy's  camp  at  rest. 
Without  a  guard  to  east  or  west ; 

I  Nought  there  remain'd  in  shape  of  foe. 
But  wounded  men  and  menials  low; 
For  all  within  the  dty  gate 
Had  fled,  on  learning  the  defeat; 
And  many  less  intent  on  prey. 
Unto  the  fleet  had  stolen  away. 
Spoil  was  there  none,  save  armour  good. 
And  hides,  and  furs,  and  beastly  food; 

I  And  ere  the  dawn  of  morning  came. 
That  mighty  camp  was  all  on  flame; 
A  sight  that  cheer'd  each  Scottish  glen. 
But  woeful  one  to  Norwaymen ! 

On  the  return  of  morning  light, 

Full  grievous  was  that  army's  plight. 

Without  a  general  of  respect, 
I   Or  prince,  or  leader,  to  direct. 

Save  one  was  qualified  the  least — 

Odin's  most  high  and  potent  priest 

At  board,  at  muster,  or  in  field. 

No  warrior  council  Eric  held ; 
'  Through  life  he  sufiTer'd  no  cabal ; 

King,  general,  he  was  all  and  all. 

But  this  blufiT  priest,  in  wondrous  way. 

Held  over  him  perpetual  sway ; 

While  his  last  best,  "the  gods  to  appease," 

Made  this  old  fox's  powers  increase; 

'  To-faJH  of  day  f  the  dose  of  day,  erantida. 
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Save  him,  the  host  would  list  to  none: 
They  ran  to  him,  and  him  alone. 

Until  that  time.  King  Eric's  word 
I  Had  saved  the  city  from  the  sword. 
From  pillage,  and  the  thousand  woes 
That  conquer'd  city  undergoes; 
And  he  had  saved  the  innocent 
From  the  last  throes  of  ravishment 
But  now  this  foul  and  bloated  priest 
'Issued  forthwith  the  loved  behest. 
To  take  the  city  for  a  prey, 
I  The  loss  and  chaiges  to  defray. 
By  way  of  fair  and  just  reprise : 
But  keep  the  maids  for  sacrifice. 
And  once  that  gp^eat  oblation  made 
Unto  the  gods,  as  Eric  bade. 
The  priest  would  answer  with  his  head. 
For  Odin's  high  and  heavenly  aid. 

The  soldiers  lauded  with  acclaim 
The  priest  of  Odin's  blessed  name; 
And  darted  on  the  spoil  away, 
'  Like  hungry  tigers  on  their  prey. 

One  hundred  virgins,  richly  dress'd. 
Were  brought  before  this  goodly  priest; 

j  And  out  of  these  selected  he 
His  god's  own  number— three  times  three; 
Those  that  remain'd  by  lot  were  shared 
Amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
Oh,  grievous  chance !  sure  death  was  bliss, 
To  such  a  hideous  doom  as  this ! 

/Well  might  they  say,  on  such  a  lot. 
Is  there  a  God  in  heaven  or  not  1 

Unto  the  top  of  Selma's  tower. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  human  power. 
The  nine  were  borne  for  sacrifice, 
I  With  songs  and  shouts  that  rent  the  skie^ 
And  the  poor  victims  of  despair 
Were  stretch'd  upon  an  altar  there. 

By  this  time  many  a  weeping  dame 
Had  left  that  hive  of  sin  and  shame. 
And  fled  to  Eiden's  camp  on  high, 

I  Still  placed  upon  Doon-Valon-Righ : 
All  other  comforts  he  disdain'd. 
Compared  with  the  advantage  gain'd ; 
And  there  above  his  foes  he  hung, 
like  osprey  o'er  the  gannet's  young. 
But  ah !  the  rueful  news  that  came 
Distracted  every  warlike  scheme : 
There  lay  the  victims  in  their  view, 

\  Surrounded  by  the  hideous  crew; 
And  Selma's  seven  towers  could  then 
Have  guarded  been  by  twenty  men 
Against  a  thousand.     Such  a  scene 
May  Christian  ne'er  behold  again! 
The  hymns  of  Odin  that  ascended 
'Mid  screams  of  death  and  horror  blended, 
Form'd  such  a  dire  discordant  yell. 
As  sinner  scarce  shall  hear  from  hell. 
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When  through  the  far  domains  of  night 
He  takes  his  drear  reluctant  flight. 
By  power  unseen  impell'd  behind, 
That  sails  him  swifter  than  the  wind. 
To  some  unfathom'd  gulf  below, 
Which  minstrel  fears,  but  does  not  know — 
Of  utter  darkness  and  of  dread 
The  yery  spring  and  fountain-head.' 

"  0  Christian  sire !  if  thee  'tis  given 
To  influence  the  powers  of  heaven. 
For  woman's  sake,  though  shunn'd  by  thee. 
For  hers  who  nursed  thee  on  her  knee. 
Now  use  it ;  for  no  earthly  power 
Can  save  in  this  distressing  hour ! 
Pray  Him,  in  whom  my  soul  believes. 
Trembles  before,  but  not  conceives. 
To  send  relief— Oh,  father  cry !  " 
King  Eiden  said,  with  streaming  eye. 

Columba  stood  amidst  the  men, 
And  sung  a  hymn  from  David's  pen; 
Then  kneel'd  upon  the  flinty  rock, 
I  The  Almighty's  succour  to  invoke ; 
But  ere  his  God  he  had  address'd. 
Or  suppliant  word  to  him  express'd. 
The  shouts  from  Selma's  turrets  sounding. 
And  tens  of  thousands  these  surrounding; 
And  smoke  ascending  to  the  sun. 
Told  that  th'  unholy  deed  was  done. 

The  king,  the  saint,  and  warrior  bands. 

Upon  their  faces  laid  their  hands. 

That  on  such  scene  they  might  not  look, 

Nor  the  abhorr'd  remembrance  brook ; 

But  good  Columba  bent  his  eyes 

On  heaven,  and,  with  most  vehement  cries. 

Implored  his  Saviour  and  his  Ood 

To  smite  with  his  avenging  rod 

Those  rude  and  violating  beasts, 

Those  vile  polluted  idolists, 

Who  dared  to  stain  the  murderous  knife 

In  Christian  virgins*  sacred  life. 

And,  as  'tis  told  in  ancient  rhyme. 

Some  words  like  these,  in  tone  sublime. 

He  mutter'd  to  the  Eternal's  ear. 

Which  made  the  kneelers  quake  to  hear: — 

"  Father  of  angels  and  of  men! 
Thoa,  whose  omniscient  heedful  ken 
Takes  in  the  ample  bounds  of  space. 
Wherever  smiles  the  human  face. 


1  That  tbia  picture  of  ScandinaTian  itvonhip  maj  not  be 
viewed  as  an  exaggeration,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the 
learned  M.  Mallet.  "The  appointed  time  for  their  saorifloee 
was  always  determined  bj  another  opinion,  which  made  the 
northern  nations  regard  the  number  thbbr  as  sacred,  and 
particularly  dear  to  the  gods.  Thus,  in  every  ninth  month 
they  renewed  the  bloody  ceremony,  which  was  to  last  nine 
days;  and  every  dajtbey  offered  up  nine  living  vioiims,  whether 
animals  or  htunan  creatures.  Then  they  chose  among  the 
captiTes  in  time  of  war,  and  the  slaves  in  time  of  peace,  nine 
persons  to  be  sacrificed.  The  choice  was  partly  regulated  by 
the  dioioe  of  the  l^staoden,  and  partly  by  lot.    The  wretches 
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Or  seraphs  sing,  or  angels  dwell. 
Or  demons  that  in  torment  yell, — 
Turn  here  in  mercy  from  above 
One  glance  of  justice  and  of  love; 
Of  love  to  those  who  \f>ok  to  thee. 
And  justice  on  their  enemy; 
And  view  a  deed  that  stamps  disgrace 
On  thy  beloved  human  race. 
Oh  Qod !  can  such  a  deed  beseem 
Creatures  thou  diedst  to  redeem  ? 

"If  thou  Jehovah  art  alone. 
And  Odin  but  a  god  of  stone. 
Pour  down  thy  vengeance  from  the  skies 
f  On  these  polluted  obsequies. 
View  but  the  deed,  and  ere  'tis  done 
In  darkness  thou  wilt  veil  the  sun : 
His  flaming  orb  shall  cease  to  bum ; 
The  moon  and  stars  to  blood  shall  turn. 
While  the  broad  sky  aside  shall  fold. 
And  like  a  garment  up  be  roll'd. 

"  Oh,  if  thou  comest — as  come  thou  wilt. 
Vengeance  to  take  on  human  guilt; 
Then  be  thy  wrath  in  terror  shown, 
By  thunders  from  thy  awful  throne. 
Descend  in  miyesty  supreme ; 
Thy  chariot  be  devouring  flame; 
That  all  the  elements  may  die 
Beneath  the  lightning  of  thine  eye. 
The  vales  shall  yawn,  in  terror  rending, 
The  mountains  quake  at  thy  descending. 
Nay,  bow  their  hoary  heads,  and  heave 
Like  skiflf  upon  the  yielding  wave. 

"Stretch  but  thy  finger  from  the  spheres 
Towards  these  bloody  worshippers. 
And  lo !  the  sinners  and  the  spot 
Shall  quickly  be  as  they  were  not ! 
As  things  of  terror  no  more  seen. 
Nay,  be  as  they  had  never  been. 

"Our  eyes  are  fix'd  on  thee  above — 
Our  hope  in  thy  redeeming  love : 
Then,  oh,  in  mercy  to  our  race. 
Hear  in  the  heavens  thy  dwelling-place ! " 

While  yet  the  Christian  army  kneel'd, 
Ere  brow  was  raised  from  rock  or  shield, 
Heaven's  golden  portals  were  unbarr'd, 
1    And  the  Almighty's  voice  was  heard ! 
It  came  not  forth  like  thunders  loud, 
When  lightnings  through  the  liquid  cloud 


upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  treated  with  such  honours  by 
all  the  assembly — they  were  so  overwhelmed  with  caiesees, 
and  with  promises  for  the  Aiture,  that  they  sometimes  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  destiny.  The  priests  after* 
wards  opened  the  bodies,  to  read  in  the  entrails,  and  espe- 
cially the  hearts,  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  good  or  evil 
fortune  that  was  impending.  The  bodies  were  then  burned, 
or  suspended  in  some  sacred  gmve  near  the  temple.  Fart  of 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  part  of  it  upon  the 
grave ;  with  the  same  they  also  bedewed  the  images,  the  altars, 
the  benches,  and  walls  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  with- 
out."—&e  Introd,  HiU.  Jkn. 
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Break  up  the  dense  and  dismal  gloom 
With  chafe,  with  clatter,  and  with  boom; 
It  came  with  sach  a  mighty  sound. 
As  if  the  heavens,  the  depths  profound, 
And  tempests  at  their  utmost  noise, 
Cried  all  together  in  one  voice. 

Deep  call'd  to  deep,  and  wave  to  wave; 
Stone  unto  stone,  and  grave  to  grave : 
The  yawning  cliffs  and  caverns  groan'd; 
The  mountains  totter'd  as  they  moan'd ; 
All  nature  roar*d  in  one  dire  steven; ' 
Heaven  cried  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
Till  both  the  offenders  and  offended 
Knew  that  the  Eternal  God  descended. 

After  the  voice  a  whirlwind  blew, 
I     Before  it  every  fragment  flew 
Of  movent  nature,  all  in  cumber. 
And  living  creatures  without  number 
Were  borne  aloft  with  whirling  motion : 
It  lifted  ships  out  of  the  ocean ! 
And  all,  without  one  falling  shiver. 
Were  borne  away,  and  lost  for  ever; 
But  there  were  cries  of  death  and  dread 
Heard  in  the  darkness  overhead ! 

After  the  wind,  with  rending  roll 
A  crash  was  heard  from  pole  to  pole. 
As  if  the  Almighty's  hand  had  rent 
The  ample  yielding  firmament; 
Or  split  with  jangle  and  with  knell 
The  adamantine  arch  of  hell; 
And,  lo !  from  out  the  heavens  there  came 
A  sea  of  rolling  smouldering  flame, 
Which  o'er  the  sinners'  heads  impended, 
)  And  slowly,  dreadfully  descended; 
While  with  their  shouts  the  welkin  broke, 
"Great  Odin  comes !  our  god,  our  rock ! " 

Just  while  their  horrid  sacrifice 
Still  flamed  with  incense  to  the  skies; 
Just  when  their  hearts  were  at  the  proudest. 
And  orisons  had  pealed  the  loudest. 
The  liquid  sounding  flame  inclosed  them, 
And  roll'd  them  in  its  furnace  bosom ! 
/  That  city  fill'd  with  loathsome  crime. 
With  all  its  piles  of  ancient  time. 
After  the  fiery  column  broke. 
Scarce  gave  a  crackle  or  a  smoke, 

1  Stevflt,  nproar. 


More  than  a  heap  of  chaff  or  tinder. 
But  melted  to  a  trivial  cinder  1 — 

Scarce  had  the  eye  of  trembling  hind 
Regained  its  sight — with  terror  blind. 
His  heart  began  to  beat  in  time. 
Or  shudder'd  at  the  heinous  crime. 
Ere  the  appalling  scene  was  o'er ! 
One  single  moment,  and  no  more, 
All  glitter'd  with  a  glowing  gleen,' 
Then  pass'd  as  they  had  never  been. 
Walls,  towers,  and  sinners,  in  one  Bweq>, 
Were  solder'd  to  a  formless  heap. 
To  stand,  until  that  final  day 
I  When  this  fair  world  shall  melt  away. 
As  beacons  sacred  and  sublime 
Of  judgment  sent  for  human  crime. 


Adieu,  dear  maids  of  Scotia  wide. 
Your  minstrel's  solace  and  his  pride; 
The  theme  that  all  his  feelings  move 
Of  grief,  of  pity,  and  of  love ; 
To  you  he  bows  with  lowly  bend; 
His  ancient  tale  is  at  an  end. 
More  would  he  tell,  but  deems  it  best 
That  history's  page  should  say  the  rest 

There  thou  may'st  read,  and  read  with  gain, 
Of  Eiden's  long  and  holy  reign; 

I  How  Haoo  and  his  winsome  Wene 
Were  Scandinavia's  king  and  qneen; 
How  much  he  owed  her  in  his  sway. 
And  loved  her  to  his  latest  day. 

I  He  and  his  inmates  to  a  man, 
Dress'd  in  the  garb  of  Highland  clan 
(Of  Skye-men,  whom  they  slew  in  fight, 

^  When  Donald  Gorm  was  beat  by  night), 
The  maids  had  rescued  from  the  pile. 
And  borne  them  to  some  western  isle : 

\  Thence  they  retum'd  to  Albyn's  coast 
In  wedded  love,  when  all  their  hosty 
Save  those  within  the  ships  that  lay. 
Had  melted  from  the  world  away. 
And  were  received  with  greetings  kind 
I    By  Eiden  and  his  lovely  Hynde. 
'Twas  there  that  ancient  league  was  frsmed. 
For  wisdom,  peace,  and  justice  famed 
For  many  ages — Blest  is  he, 

\  Thus  hallow'd  by  posterity  I 


I  I 


*  Glem,  to  ihiiM,  to  glitter,  v.    A  bright 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE  BT  THE  EDITOR. 


Bexno  himself  a  lorer  of  mtuic,  and  having  been 
trained  from  early  childhood  among  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  his  country,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  saw  with 
r^^et  the  decay  of  the  national  spirit  of  melody  that 
was  taking  place,  especially  in  towns,  and  among 
fashionable  society.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
songs  of  Bums,  no  new  collection  of  Scottish  songs 
had  appeared,  those  which  assumed  the  title  having 
been  merely  the  old,  reproduced  with  new  forms  and 
arrangements.  Hence  the  predominance  of  English 
songs,  and  what  the  Shepherd  disdainfully  terms 
"  Italian  tirlie-whirlies,"  to  the  exclusion  of  Scottish 
music  and  Scottish  minstrelsy.  Alarmed  at  this  symp- 
tom of  national  decay,  and  anxious  to  arrest  it,  he 
produced  in  1810  his  "  Forest  Minstrel.*' 

The  title  of  this  poetical  collection  promises  nothing 
more  than  a  miscellaneous  assemblage;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  composed  of  songs,  each  written  according 
to  the  mood  of  the  moment,  or  the  particular  tune 
that  was  to  be  embodied  in  new  verses.  This  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  aU  that  is  usually  done 
in  such  a  publication ;  but  when  the  ^  Forest  Min- 
strel" appeared,  its  materials  were  formally  arranged 
under  the  four  following  heads:  1.  Pathetic  Songs; 
2.  Love  Songs;  3.  Humorous  Songs;  and  4.  National 
Songs.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  without  any  such 
artificial  arrangement,  each  song  of  itself  distinctly 
indicates  its  own  proper  department.  Another  cir- 
cumstance more  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  although  the 
greater  number,  and  those  also  of  the  highest  merit, 
were  exclusively  the  production  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, he  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole,  twenty-five  of 
these  songs  having  been  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Moun- 
cey  Cunningham,  and  others  of  his  poetical  friends, 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  Among  these  anony- 
mous contributions  is  the  tender,  simple,  and  beauti- 
ful song  of  "  Lucy's  Flittin*,"  of  the  authorship  of 
which  any  poet  might  well  be  proud.  In  his  preiface 
to  the  original  edition  of  the  "Forest  Minstrel,"  Hogg 
apologixes  for  the  supplementary  songs,  by  the  variety 
of  style  and  manner  which  they  introduced  into  a 
selection  that  might  otherwise  have  become  monoton- 
ous. But  this  qualification  of  variety  being  no  longer 
needed,  these  anonymous  contributions  have  been 
omitted,  and  nothing  of  the  "Forest  Minstrel"  re- 
tained except  Hogg's  own  songs  arranged  in  their 
original  order.  Indeed,  without  such  an  omission,  the 
present  publication  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
sidered a  complete  and  perfect  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 


In  another  important  quality  of  a  work  like  the 
"Forest  Minstrel,"  our  poet  was  sufficiently  carefuL 
Mere  variety  was  not  the  chief  requisites.  He 
remembered  that  song-writing  is  a  particular  art 
by  itself.  A  song  must  be  something  more  than  a 
short  poem,  or  a  composition  of  short  lines.  It  must 
be  naturally  and  completely  adapted  to  music,  or  it  is 
a  song  no  longer,  be  its  poetical  merits  what  they  may. 
Of  this,  the  pride  of  poetry  is  too  often  foiigetful :  it 
will  not  vouchsafe  to  acknowledge  that  in  such  a  case 
music  is  the  wedded  wife,  and  not  the  slave  or  attend- 
ant of  "immortal  verse;"  and  hence,  many  a  beauti- 
ful ditty  is  sent  loose  into  the  world,  as  if  it  could  find 
its  appropriate  tune  at  pleasure.  Of  all  this,  the 
Shepherd,  as  well  as  Bums  himself,  was  aware,  and 
he  was  careful  to  suit  the  note  to  the  word,  and  the 
word  to  the  note,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
to  the  strain  that  gave  them  utterance.  On  this  ac- 
count he  was  one  of  our  best  national  song- writers,  as 
well  as  one  of  our  best  poets.  In  the  "  Forest  Min- 
strel," therefore,  the  reader  will  find  that  each  pro- 
duction is  a  portion  of  veritable  minstrelsy ;  that  in- 
stead of  being  merely  read  or  recited,  it  can  also  be 
sung  with  or  without  an  instrumental  accompaniment. 
The  airs  to  which  they  were  originally  set  were  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  where 
the  name  of  the  song  and  tune  are  identical,  or  where 
the  choice  of  a  statable  air  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  singer. 

Of  the  want  of  variety  in  the  songs  of  this  collec- 
tion no  complaint  can  be  made ;  they  present  both  in 
subject  and  style  a  charm  for  every  class,  whether  of 
readers  or  melodists,  and  for  every  change  of  mood 
from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  from  the  recluse  and  senti- 
mental, to  the  enterprising  and  patriotic.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  was  attested  by  the 
popular  choice,  which  incorporated  the  best  of  them 
into  our  national  melodies ;  and  this  choice,  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  present  generation,  notwithstanding 
its  abundance  of  songs  in  every  form  and  language. 
Ostensibly  a  humble  and  trivial,  yet  actually  a  most 
difficult  aim,  the  "Forest  Minstrel"  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  permeate  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
nation  with  songs  for  e very-day  life — that  attempt, 
which  has  been  reckoned  more  influential  than  legis- 
lation itself  in  the  promotion  of  private,  social,  and 
public  worth,  and  which  therefore  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  and  best  achievement  of 
poetry. 
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CLASS  FIBST— PATHETIC  SONG& 


.  I 


An'  art  thou  fled,  my  bonny  boy, 

An'  left  me  here  alanel 
Wha  now  will  love  or  care  for  me. 

When  thou  art  dead  an'  gane  i 
Thy  father  fell  in  freedom's  cause. 

With  gallant  Moore  in  Spain : 
Now  thou  art  gane,  my  bonny  boy. 

An'  left  me  here  alane ! 

I  hop'd  when  thou  wert  grown  a  man 

To  trace  his  looks  in  thine. 
An*  saw,  wi*  joy,  thy  sparkling  eye 

Wi'  kindling  vigour  shine. 
I  thought,  when  I  was  fail'd,  I  might 

Wi*  you  an'  yours  remain ; 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  bo3% 

An'  left  me  here  alane ! 

Now  clos'd  an'  set  that  sparkling  eye ! 

Thy  breast  is  cauld  as  clay ! 
An'  a'  my  hope,  an'  a*  my  joy, 

Wi'  thee  are  reft  away. 
Ah !  fain  wad  I  that  comely  day 

Beanimate  again ! 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy. 

An'  left  me  here  aJane ! 

The  flower,  now  fading  on  the  lee. 

Shall  fresher  rise  to  view ; 
The  leaf,  just  faUen  from  the  tree. 

The  year  will  soon  renew : 
But  lang  may  I  weep  o'er  thy  grave. 

Ere  you  revive  again  I 
For  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy. 

An'  left  me  here  alane  \ 


C^t  (llofoer. 


Oh,  softly  blow,  thou  biting  blast. 
O'er  Yarrow's  lonely  dale; 

And  spare  yon  bonny  tender  bud. 
Exposed  to  eveiy  gal& 


Long  has  she  hung  her  dnwping  head. 

Despairing  to  survive. 
But  transient  sunbeams  through  the  cloud 

Still  kept  my  flower  alive. 

One  sweetly  scented  summer  eve. 

To  yonder  bower  I  strayed. 
While  little  birds  from  every  bough. 

Their  music  wild  conveyed : 

The  sunbeam  leaned  across  the  shower; 

The  rainbow  girt  the  sky ; 
'Twas  then  I  saw  this  lovely  flower. 

And  wonder  filled  mine  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  then  the  ruddy  dawn. 

Stolen  from  the  rising  sun ; 
The  whitest  feather  from  the  swan 

On  her  fair  breast  was  dun. 

Her  mould  of  modest  dignity. 

Was  form'd  the  heart  to  win  ; 
The  dew-drop  glistening  in  her  eye 

Showed  all  was  pure  within. 

But  frost  on  cold  misfortune  borne. 

Hath  crush'd  her  in  the  clay ; 
And  ruthless  fate  hath  rudely  torn 

Each  kindred  branch  away. 

That  wounded  stem  will  never  doae. 

But  bleeding  still  remain : 
Relentless  winds,  how  can  ye  blow, 

And  nip  my  flower  again? 


8^^^  SP^^  ^^'  ^-bBmng. 

The  moon  was  a- waning, 

The  tempest  was  over. 
Fair  was  the  maiden, 

And  fond  was  the  lover; 
But  the  snow  was  so  deep 

That  his  heart  it  grew  weaiy. 
And  he  sunk  down  to  sleep 

In  the  moorland  so  dreazy. 

Soft  was  the  bed 

She  had  made  for  her  lover; 
White  were  the  sheets. 

And  embroidered  the  cover. 
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But  his  sheets  are  more  white. 
And  his  canopy  grander, 

And  sounder  he  sleeps 

Where  the  hill-foxes  wander. 

Alas,  pretty  maiden. 

What  sorrows  attend  you  I 
I  see  you  sit  shivering. 

With  lights  at  your  window : 
But  long  may  you  wait 

Ere  your  arms  shall  inclose  him, 
For  still,  still  he  lies, 

With  a  wreath  on  his  bosom. 

How  painful  the  task 

The  sad  tidings  to  tell  you  I — 
An  orphan  you  were 

Ere  this  misery  befell  you. 
And  far  in  yon  wild. 

Where  the  dead  tapers  hover, 
So  cold,  cold  and  wan, 

Lies  the  corse  of  your  lover. 


Plarg  at  \jtt  ^obtx*B  ®rafre. 

Air— **  Banks  of  the  Dee." 

How  swift  flew  the  time,  when  I  strayed  with  my 
Jamie 

On  flower-fringed  valleys  by  Yarrow's  fair  stream! 
But  all  I  held  precious  is  now  taken  from  me : 

Snre'eveiy  excess  of  delight  is  a  dream  I 
Of  fate  I  had  never  complained  as  unkindly. 
Had  it  to  a  bed  or  a  prison  confined  me. 
Reproach,  shame,  and  ruin,  before  and  behind  me. 

Had  Jamie  been  by  me  in  every  extreme. 

But  there,  where  my  heart  I  had  treasur'd  for  ever. 
Where  all  my  affections  on  earth  were  bestow'd. 

With  one  fatal  stroke  to  destroy;  and  to  sever 
Two  bosoms  with  purest  affection  that  glow'd ! 

Now  dim  is  the  eye  that  beam'd  beauty  and  splendour, 

And  cold  is  the  heart,  that  was  constant  and  tender; 

The  sweet  cherry  lips  to  the  worm  must  surrender. 
With  wisdom  and  truth  that  delightfully  flow'd. 

Henoe,  comfort  and  pleasure!  I  cannot  endure  ye; 

Here,  on  this  new  grave,  will  I  bid  you  adieu : 
My  reason  is  bleeding,  and  here  will  I  bury 

That  mirror,  where  clearly  my  misery  I  view. 
0  thoQ  who  the  days  of  all  mankind  hast  meaaur'd, 
A  fate  with  my  Jamie  I'll  cheerfully  hazard ! 
Then  drive  me  distracted  to  roam  in  the  desert. 

Or  bear  me  to  him,  that  our  joys  may  renew. 

Else,  even  in  death  my  fond  arms  shall  inclose  him. 
And  my  dust  mix  with  his  as  we  moulder  away : 

For  here,  with  my  hands,  will  I  dig  to  his  bosom. 
Where  closely  I'll  cling  till  the  dawn  of  the  day. 


When  the  moon  and  the  stars  with  a  sob  shall  expire. 
And  the  sun  burst  away  like  a  flash  of  pale  fire; 
Then  higher  and  higher  we'll  jointly  aspire 
To  friendship  that  never  shall  end  nor  decay. 


0  will  you  gang  down  to  the  bush  i'  the  meadow. 
Your  daddy  an'  mammy  wi'  me  winna  dread  you ; 
An'  by  the  fair  hand  through  the  flowers  I  will  lead  you. 

An'  sing  you  The  bonnets  o>  bonnie  Dundee/ 
Wi'  heart  an'  wi'  hand,  my  dear  lad,  I'll  gang  wi*  thee. 
My  daddy  an'  mammy  think  nou^t  to  belie  thee ; 

1  ken  ye'll  do  naething  but  kiss  me  an'  lead  me, 
An'  sing  me  The  bonnets  o'  bonnie  Dundee. 

Oh,  why  fled  thy  angel,  poor  lov6ly  Macmillan, 
An'  left  thee  to  listen  to  counsel  sae  killin'  1 
Oh,  where  wero  the  feelings  o'  that  cruel  villain. 

Who  rifled  that  blossom,  an'  left  it  to  die  1 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  that  was  rosy  an'  red  ayel 
To  see  that  sunk  e*e  wad  gar  ony  heart  bleed  ayel 
Oh,  wae  to  the  wild  willow-bush  i'  the  meadow ! 

Oh  dttle  to  the  bonnets  o'  bonnie  Dundee ! 


1 1 


TuN«-"i»a<Wy  Whack." 

I  hae  a  wee  wifie,  an'  I  am  her  man, 

My  Peggy  an*  I,  my  Peggy  an*  I; 
We  waggle  through  life  as  weel  as  we  can, 

An'  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  I  ? 
We  hae  a  wee  lassie  will  keep  up  oar  line, 

My  Peggy  an'  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I; 
I'm  sure  she  is  hers,  an'  I  think  she  is  mine. 

An'  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  1 1 

We  aftentimes  dandle  her  up  on  our  knee. 

My  Peggy  an'  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I ; 
In  ilka  bit  smile  her  dear  mother  I  see. 

An'  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  I  ? 
Oh  lang  may  she  live  to  our  honour  an'  joy, 

My  Peggy  an'  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I ; 
An'  nae  wicked  fellow  our  darling  decoy. 

For  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  I ) 

Though  Peggy  an'  I  hae  little  o'  gear, 

My  Peggy  an*  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I ; 
We're  healthy,  an'  handy,  an'  never  need  fear, 

For  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  1 1 
We  sleep  a'  the  night,  an'  we  ply  a'  the  day, 

My  Peggy  an*  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I ; 
Baith  vices  an'  follies  lie  out  o'  our  way. 

An'  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  1 1 

Contented  we  are  in  the  highest  degree. 
My  Peggy  an'  I,  my  Peggy  an'  I; 

An'  gratefu'  to  Him  wha  contentment  can  gie, 
An*  wha's  sae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  I  ] 
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Through  life  we  will  love,  an'  through  life  we  will 

My  Peggy  an'  I,  my  Peggy  »n'  I ; 
Then,  sidie  for  aidie,  we'll  deep  i'  the  clay, 
An'  wha's  aae  happy  as  Peggy  an'  I ! 


Caulb  is  l|e  glBsl. 

TvvK—**Lord  Skho't  Might:* 

Canld  ia  the  blast  on  the  braes  of  Strahonan, 

The  top  of  Ben- Weria  is  driftin'  wi*  snaw ; 
The  child  i'  my  bosom  is  shiverin'  an'  moanin' ; 

Oh !  pity  a  wretch  that  has  naething  ava. 
My  feet  they  are  bare,  and  my  cleathin'  is  dnddy, 

Yes,  look,  gentle  traveller— anoe  I  was  gay; 
I  hae  twa  little  babies,  baith  healthy  and  ruddy. 

But  want  will  waste  them  and  their  mother  away. 

We  late  were  as  biythe  as  the  bird  on  the  Beauly, 

When  the  woodland  is  green,  an'  the  flower  on  the 
lee; 
But  now  he's  ta'en  frae  ns  for  aye,  wha  was  truly 

A  father  to  them  and  a  husband  to  me. 
My  Duncan  supplied  me,  though  far  away  lyin' 

Wi'  heroes,  the  glory  and  pride  of  our  isle; 
But  orders  obeyin*  and  dangers  defyin* 

He  fell  wi'  Macleod  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Pale,  pale  grew  the  traveller's  visage  so  manly. 

An'  down  his  grave  cheek  the  big  rollin'  tear  ran; 
"  I  am  not  alone  in  the  loss  has  befa'n  me  !^ 

Oh  wae  to  ambition  the  misery  of  man ! 
But  go  to  my  hall ;  to  the  poor  an'  the  needy 

My  table  is  fumish'd,  an'  open  my  door; 
An'  there  I  will  cherish,  an'  there  I  will  feed  thee. 

And  often  together  our  loss  we'll  deplore." 


Ant— "Mary  weep  not  nutirfor  me." 

The  gloamin'  frae  the  welkin  high 

Had  chased  the  bonny  gouden  gleam ; 
The  cnrtain'd  east,  in  crimson  die. 

Lay  mirror'd  on  the  tinted  stream; 
The  wild-rose,  blushing  on  the  brier, 

Was  set  wi'  draps  o'  pearly  dew. 
As  full  and  clear  the  bursting  tear 

That  row'd  in  Ellen's  een  o'  blue. 

She  saw  the  dear,  the  little  cot, 
Where  fifteen  years  flew  swiftly  by. 

An'  sair  she  wail'd  the  hapless  lot 
That  forced  her  frae  that  hame  to  fly. 


^  The  traveller  wm  Macleod  of  Geanies,  fkther  to  the  lata 
brave  Captain  Macleod,  who  fell  amongst  hia  coimtzymen  in 
Egypt. 


Though  biythe  an'  mild  the  e'ening  smiled. 
Her  heart  was  rent  wi*  anguish  keen ; 

The  mavis  ceased  his  music  wild. 

And  wonder'd  what  her  plaint  could  mean. 

A  fringe  was  round  the  orient  drawn, 

A  mourning  veil  it  seem'd  to  be ; 
The  star  o'  love  look'd  pale  and  wan. 

As  if  the  tear  were  in  her  e'e. 
The  dowie  dell,  the  g^reenwood  tree, 

With  all  their  inmates,  seem'd  to  mourn; 
Sweet  Ellen's  tears  they  donghtna  see. 

Departing  never  to  return. 

Alas !  her  grief  could  not  be  spoke. 

There  were  no  words  to  give  it  name; 
Her  aged  parents'  hearts  were  broke. 

Her  brow  imbued  with  burning  shame; 
That  hame  could  she  ne'er  enter  mair. 

Ilk  honour'd  face  in  tears  to  see. 
Where  she  so  oft  had  join'd  the  prayer 

Pour'd  frae  the  heart  so  fervently. 

Ah,  no !  the  die  was  foully  cast. 

Her  fondest  earthly  hope  was  gone : 
Her  soul  had  brooded  o'er  the  past. 

Till  pale  despair  remain'd  alone. 
Her  heart  abused,  her  love  misused. 

Her  parents  drooping  to  the  tomb. 
Weeping,  she  fled  to  desert  bed. 

To  perish  in  its  ample  dome. 


I , 
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The  auld  guidman  came  hame  at  night 

Sair  wearied  wi'  the  way ; 
His  looks  were  like  an  evening  bright. 

His  hair  was  siller  gray. 
He  spak  o*  days  lang  past  an'  gane. 
When  life  beat  high  in  every  rein ; 
When  he  was  foremost  on  the  plain 

On  every  blithesome  day. 

"  Then  blithely  blushed  the  morning  dawn, 

An'  gay  the  gloaming  fell ; 
For  sweet  content  led  aye  the  van, 

An'  sooth'd  the  passions  well : 
Till  wounded  by  a  gilded  dart,         ' 
When  Jeanie's  een  subdued  my  heart, 
I  cherished  aye  the  pleasing  smart — 

Mair  sweet  than  I  can  tell. 

"We  had  our  griefs,  we  had  our  joys. 

In  life's  uneasy  way ; 
We  nourished  virtuous  girls  an'  boys, 

That  now  are  far  away ; 
An'  she,  my  best,  my  dearest  part. 
The  sharer  o'  ilk  joy  an'  smart. 
Each  wish  an'  weakness  o'  my  heart. 

Lies  mouldering  in  the  clay. 
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"  The  life  o*  man's  a  winter  day ; 

Look  back,  'tia  gone  as  soon; 
Bat  yet  his  pleasures  halve  the  way. 

An'  fly  before  *tis  noon : 
But  consdouB  virtue  still  maintains 
The  honest  heart  through  toils  an'  pains; 
An'  hope  o*  better  days  remains. 

An'  bauds  the  heart  aboon." 


The  dawning  was  mild,  and  the  hamlet  was  wild. 

For  it  stood  by  an  untrodden  shore  of  the  main, 
When  Duncan  was  rais'd  from  his  slumber,  amaz'd 

By  a  voice  at  his  door,  that  did  shortly  complain — 
"  Rise,  Duncan,  I  perish  !"  his  bosom  was  fir'd 

With  feelings  no  language  or  pen  can  convey : 
'Twas  a  voice  he  had  heard,   and  with  rapture 
admir'd. 

Ere  fatal  CuUoden  had  forced  him  away. 

He  flew  to  the  rock  that  o'ershadow'd  his  cot. 

And  wistfully  look'd  where  his  vision  could  reach; 
He  shouted ^but  only  the  echoes  about 

Him  answer'd,  and  billows  that  rush'd  on  the 
beach. 
For  the  winds  were  at  rest,  but  the  ocean,  opprest. 

Still  heav'd  like  an  earthquake,  and  broke  on  the 
shore ; 
The  mist  settled  high  on  the  mountains  of  Skye, 

And  the  wild  howling  storm  ruffled  nature  no  more. 

He  search'd  every  glen,  every  creek,  every  isle, 

Although  every  sense  was  with  reason  at  strife; 
When  the  sun  blinked  red  o'er  the  hills  of  Argyle, 

He  found  his  Matilda,  his  lady,  his  wife ! 
Resign'd  to  her  fate,  on  a  little  green  plat. 

Where  a  cliff  intercepted  the  wanderer's  way. 
On  her  bosom  so  fair,  and  her  fine  yellow-hair. 

The  frost  of  the  morning  lay  crisped  and  gray. 


He  wept  like  a  child,  while  beside  her  he  kneel'd, 

A  nd  cried, ' '  0,  kind  Father,  look  down  on  my  woe ! 
0,  spare  my  sweet  wife,  and  the  whole  of  my  life 

My  heart,  for  the  gift,  shall  with  gratitude  glow! " 
By  care  and  attention  she  slowly  recovers. 

And  found  herself  lock'd  in  her  husband's  embrace. 
But,  reader,  if  ever  thou  hast  been  a  lover, 

Thy  heart  will  outgo  me,  and  furnish  this  space. 

She  said  she  had  heard  of  his  quiet  retreat 
And  had  come  from  the  vale  ere  the  tempest  had 
lower'd ; 
That  the  snow  and  the  sleet  had  benumb'd  her  weak 
feet. 
And  with  hunger  and  cold  she  was  quite  over- 
power'd. 
For  her  way  she  had  lost,  and  the  torrents  she  cross'd 

Had  often  nigh  borne  her  away  to  the  main ; 
But  the  night  coming  on,  she  had  laid  herself  down. 
And  pray'd  to  her  Maker,  nor  pray'd  she  in  vain. 

"  But  did  not  you  call  at  my  cottage  so  early. 

When  morning's  gray  streamers  scarce  crested  the 
feUI 
A  voice  then  did  name  me,  and  waken'd  me  fairly, 

And  bade  me  arise,  and  the  voice  I  knew  well." 
"Than  where  I  was  found  I  was  never  more  nigh 
thee; 

I  sunk,  overcome  by  toil,  famine,  and  grief; 
Some  pitying  angel,  then  hovering  by  me. 

Has  taken  my  voice  to  afford  me  relief. " 

Then  down  they  both  bow'd,  and  most  solemnly  vow'd 

To  their  great  Benefactor  his  goodness  to  mind. 
Both  evening  and  morning  unto  them  returning; 

And  well  they  perform'd  the  engagement  we  find. 
They  both  now  are  cold;  but  the  tale  they  have  told 

To  many,  while  gratitude's  tears  fell  in  store; 
And  whenever  I  pass  by  the  bonny  Glenasby, 

I  mind  the  adventure  on  Morven's  lone  shore. 


CLASS   SECOND— LOVE  SONGS. 


Wu  $'S^&^  ^"^  ^otcnit  lassie. 

TwEr-"Nea  Owftfamodi  to  Wkitky." 

How  sair  my  heart  nae  man  shall  ken 
When  I  took  leave  o'  yonder  glen. 
Her  faithful  dames,  her  honest  men, 

Her  streams  sae  pure  an'  glassy,  0 : 
Her  woods  that  skirt  the  verdant  vale. 
Her  balmy  breeze  sae  brisk  an'  hale. 
Her  flower  of  every  flower  the  wale. 

My  blythe  an'  bonnie  lassie,  0 ! 

The  night  was  short,  the  day  was  lang. 
An'  aye  we  sat  the  birks  amang, 
Till  o'er  my  head  the  blackbird  sang, 
"  Gae  part  wi'  that  dear  lassie,  0." 


When  on  Lamgaro's  top  sae  green 
The  rising  sun-beam  red  was  seen, 
W^i'  aching  heart  I  left  my  Jean, 
My  blythe  an'  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

Her  form  is  gracefu'  as  the  pine ; 
Her  smile  the  sunshine  after  rain ; 
Her  nature  cheerfu',  frank,  an'  kind. 

An'  neither  proud  nor  saucy,  O. 
The  ripest  cherry  on  the  tree 
Was  ne'er  sae  pure  or  meek  to  see, 
Nor  half  sae  sweet  its  juice  to  me. 

As  a  kiss  o'  my  dear  lassie,  0. 

Whate'er  I  do,  where'er  I  be, 
Yon  glen  shall  aye  be  dear  to  me; 
Her  banks  an'  howms  sae  fair  to  see ; 
Her  braes  sae  green  an'  grassy,  0 : 
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For  there  my  hopes  are  centred  a'; 
An'  there  my  heart  wa£  stown  awa; 
An*  there  my  Jeanie  first  I  saw, 
My  blythe  an'  bonnie  lassie,  0! 


Where  Yarrow  rows  amang  the  rocks. 

An'  wheels  an'  boils  in  mony  a  linn, 
A  brisk  young  shepherd  fed  his  flocks. 

Unused  to  wranglement  or  din. 
But  love  its  silken  net  had  thrown 

Around  his  breast,  so  brisk  an*  airy ; 
An'  his  blue  eyes  wi'  moisture  shone. 

As  thus  he  sung  of  bonnie  Mary. 

**  0  Mary,  thou'rt  sae  mild  and  sweet, 

My  very  being  clings  about  thee; 
This  heart  would  rather  cease  to  beat. 

Than  beat  a  lonely  thing  without  thee. 
I  see  thee  in  the  evening  beam — 

A  radiant,  glorious  apparition ; 
I  see  thee  in  the  midnight  dream, 

By  the  dim  light  of  heavenly  vision. 

"  When  over  Benger's  haughty  head 

The  morning  breaks  in  streaks  sae  bonnie, 
I  climb  the  mountain's  velvet  side. 

For  quiet  rest  I  getna  ony. 
How  dear  the  lair  on  yon  hill  cheek. 

Where  mony  a  weary  hour  I  tarry ! 
For  there  I  see  the  twisting  reek 

Rise  frae  the  cot  where  dwells  my  Mary. 

"  When  Phoebus  keeks  out-o'er  the  muir. 

His  gowden  locks  a'  streaming  gaily ; 
When  mom  has  breathed  her  fragrance  pure. 

An'  life  an*  joy  ring  through  the  valley ; 
I  drive  my  flocks  to  yonder  brook. 

The  feeble  in  my  arms  I  carry ; 
Then  every  lammie's  harmless  look 

Brings  to  my  mind  my  bonnie  Mary. 

**  Oft  has  the  lark  sung  o'er  my  head. 

An'  shook  the  dew-drops  frae  his  wing ; 
Oft  hae  my  flocks  forgot  to  feed. 

An'  round  their  shepherd  form'd  a  ring. 
Their  looks  condole  the  lee-lang  day, 

While  mine  are  fix'd  and  never  vary. 
Aye  turning  down  the  westlin'  brae. 

Where  dwells  my  loved,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

"  When  gloaming,  creeping  west  the  lift. 

Wraps  in  deep  shadow  dell  and  dingle. 
An'  lads  an'  lasses  mak  a  shift 

To  raise  some  fun  around  the  ingle ; 
Regardless  o'  the  wind  or  rain 

With  cautious  step  and  prospect  wary, 
I  often  trace  the  lonely  glen 

To  steal  a  sight  o'  bonnie  Mary. 


"  When  midnight  draws  her  curtain  deep. 

An'  lays  the  breeze  amang  the  bushes  ; 
An'  Yarrow  in  her  sounding  sweep, 

Bv  rock  and  ruin  raves  and  rushes; 
Though  sunk  in  deep  and  quiet  sleep. 

My  fancy  wings  her  flight  so  airy. 
To  where  sweet  guardian  spirits  keep 

Their  watch  around  the  couch  of  Marv. 

* 

"  The  exile  may  forget  his  home. 

Where  blooming  youth  to  manhood  grew; 
The  bee  forget  the  honey -comb, 

Nor  with  the  spring  his  toil  renew : 
The  sun  may  lose  his  light  and  heat. 

The  planets  in  their  rounds  miscarry ; 
But  my  fond  heart  shall  cease  to  beat, 

When  I  forget  my  bonnie  Mary." 


Ae  glenting  cheerfu'  simmer  mom, 
As  I  cam  o'er  the  ligs  o'  Liom, 
I  heard  a  lassie  all  forlorn 

Lamenting  for  her  Johnnie,  O. 
Her  iftild  notes  poured  the  air  alang; 
The  Highland  rocks  an'  woodlands  rang, 
An'  aye  the  o'erword  o'  her  sang 

Was  *'  Bushby  braes  are  bonnie,  0. 

*'  On  Bushby  braes  where  blossoms  blow. 
Where  bloom  the  brier  an*  sulkv  sloe. 
There  first  I  met  my  only  joe. 

My  dear,  my  faithfu'  Johnnie,  0. 
The  grove  was  dark,  sae  dark  an'  sweet. 
Where  first  my  lad  an'  I  did  meet; 
The  roses  blushed  around  our  feet; 

Then  Bushby  braes  were  bonnie,  0. 

"  Departed  jo^'s,  how  soft,  how  dear, 
That  frae  my  e'e  still  wring  the  tear ! 
Yet  still  the  hope  my  heart  shall  cheer 

Again  to  meet  my  Johnnie,  O. 
The  primrose  saw,  an'  blue  hare-bell. 
But  nane  o'  them  our  love  can  tell ; 
The  thrilling  joy  I  felt  too  well 

When  Bushby  braes  were  bonnie,  0. 

"  My  lad  is  to  the  Baltic  gane, 

To  fight  the  proud  an'  doubtfu'  Dane : 

For  our  success  my  heart  is  fain ; 

But  'tis  maistly  for  my  Johnnie,  0. 
Then,  Cupid,  smooth  the  German  Sea, 
An'  bear  him  back  to  Lorn  an'  me ! 
An'  a'  my  life  I'll  sing  wi'  glee. 

The  Bushby  braes  are  bonnie,  0.'* 


^Igt^e  an'  €\ttm. 

Air — ^*Blytht,  UyOu  oh'  merry  was  ike.' 

On  Ettrick  clear  there  grows  a  brier. 
An'  mony  a  bonnie  blooming  shaw; 
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But  Peggie's  grown  the  fairest  flower 
The  braes  o'  Ettrick  ever  saw. 

Her  cheek  is  like  the  woodland  rose ; 
Her  e'e  the  violet  set  wi'  dew; 

The  lily's  fair  without  compare. 
Yet  in  her  bosom  tines  its  hue. 

Had  I  as  muckle  gowd  an'  gear 

As  I  could  lift  unto  my  knee, 
Nae  ither  lass  but  Peggie  dear 

Should  ever  be  a  bride  to  me. 
Oh  she's  blithe,  an'  oh  she's  cheerie. 

Oh  she's  bonnie,  frank,  an'  free ! 
The  stemies  bright,  nae  dewy  night. 

Could  ever  beam  like  Peggie's  e'e. 

Had  I  her  hame  at  my  wee  house. 

That  stands  aneath  yon  mountain  high. 
To  help  me  wi'  the  kye  an'  ewes. 

An'  in  my  arms  at  e'ening  lie; 
Oh  sae  blithe,  an'  oh  sae  cheerie. 

Oh  sae  happy  we  wad  be ! 
The  lammie  to  the  ewe  is  dear. 

But  Peggie's  dearer  far  to  me. 

But  I  may  sigh  and  stand  abeigh. 

An'  g^et  till  I  tine  baith  my  een ; 
Though  Peggie's  smile  my  heart  beguiles. 

She  disna  mind  my  love  a  preen. 
Oh  I'm  sad,  an'  oh  I'm  sorry  I 

Sad  an'  sorry  may  I  be ; 
I  may  be  sick  an'  very  sick. 

But  I'll  be  desperate  sweer  to  dee. 


Sff  Pi80  lane  » f. 

Aiti—**  Amiston  House." 

I  wasna  sae  soon  to  my  bed  yestreen; 

What  ail'd  me  I  never  could  close  an  e'el 
Was't  Chalmers's  sherry  that  thrill'd  ilka  vein. 

Or  glamour  yon  gipsy  has  thrown  upon  me  ] 
I'm  certain  twa  een  as  bright  I  hae  seen ; 

An*  every  perfection  in  every  degree ; 
Can  naebody  sing  like  Jeanie  yestreen. 

That  sleep's  sae  completely  departed  frae  me  1 

It  isna  her  een,  where  modesty  beams. 

Where  sense  an'  guid  nature  apparent  we  see; 
'Tis  her  sweet  cherry  lips,  and  her  delicate  form. 

Have  left  an  impression  where  it  shouldna  be. 
No,  that's  not  the  thing :  'tis  an  elegant  ease 

Attending  ilk  action,  though  ever  sae  wee; 
An'  her  sweet  heavenly  voice,  sae  to  melody  tuned, 

It  will  ring  in  my  lugs  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

It  isna  her  een  sae  bonnie  and  blue, 
Nor  nae  single  beauty  astonishes  me ; 

But  the  hale  o'  the  lassie  arises  to  view, 
As  a  model  what  womankind  really  may  be. 


Your  love  in  a  present  I  wadna'  receive. 
It  wad  mar  sic  a  pure  an'  agreeable  dream ; 

But  only,  if  you  think  it  prudent  to  give, 
A  shepherd,  dear  Jeanie,  intreats  your  esteem. 


C^je  Ronnie  ^Hfifi  ol  §tloTviaz. 

Mtr-"  Maid  qf  hlar 

Still  must  my  pipe  lie  idle  by. 

And  worldly  cares  my  mind  annoy  ? 
Again  its  softest  notes  I'll  try. 

So  dear  a  theme  can  never  cloy. 
Last  time  my  mountain  harp  I  strung, 

'Twas  she  inspired  the  simple  strain — 
That  lovely  flower  so  sweet  and  young. 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

How  blest  the  breeze's  balmy  sighs 

Around  her  ruddy  lips  that  blow : 
The  flower  that  in  her  bosom  dies; 

Or  grass  that  bends  beneath  her  toe. 
Her  cheek's  endowed  with  powers  at  will 

The  rose's  richest  shade  to  drain ; 
Her  eyes,  what  soft  enchantments  fill ! 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

Ijct  Athol  boast  her  birchen  bowers. 

And  Lomond  of  her  isles  so  green ; 
And  Windermere  her  woodland  shores; 

Our  Ettrick  boasts  a  sweeter  scene : 
For  there  the  evening  twilight  swells 

With  many  a  wild  and  melting  strain ; 
And  there  the  pride  of  beauty  dwells. 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

If  Heaven  shall  keep  her  aye  as  good 

And  bonnie  as  she  wont  to  be. 
The  world  may  into  Ettrick  crowd. 

And  nature's  first  perfection  see. 
Glencoe  has  draivn  the  wanderer's  eye, 

And  Stafia  in  the  western  main ; 
These  natural  wonders  ne'er  can  vie 

Wi'  the  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 

May  health  still  cheer  her  beauteous  face, 

And  round  her  brow  may  honour  twine; 
And  Heaven  preserve  that  breast  in  peac^ 

Where  meekness,  love,  and  duty  join ! 
But  all  her  joys  shall  cheer  my  heart. 

And  all  her  griefs  shall  give  me  pain; 
For  never  from  my  soul  shall  part 

The  bonnie  lass  of  Deloraine. 


I  \git  last  xscg  '^tvadt,  &, 

A.i%—"Lady  Ourmingham'a  Delight'* 

Oh,  I  hae  seen  when  fields  were  green, 
An'  birds  sae  blithe  an'  cheerie,  0, 
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How  swift  the  day  would  pass  away 

When  I  waa  wi*  my  dearie,  O. 
My  heart's  now  sair,  my  elbows  bare, 

My  pouch  without  a  guinea,  O ; 
I'll  never  taste  o*  pleasure  mair. 

Since  I  hae  lost  my  Jeanie,  0. 

0  fortune,  thou  hast  used  me  ill, 

Far  waur  than  my  deserving,  0 ; 
Thrice  o'er  the  crown  thou'st  knocked  me  down, 

An'  left  me  hauflins  starving,  0 : 
Thy  roughest  blast  has  blawn  the  last. 

My  lass  has  used  me  meanly,  O ; 
Thy  keenest  dart  has  pierced  my  heart. 

An'  ta'en  frae  me  my  Jeanie,  O. 

ril  nae  mair  strive,  while  I'm  alive, 

For  aught  but  missing  slavery,  0 ; 
This  world's  a  stage,  a  pilgrimage, 

A  mass  o'  guilt  an'  knavery,  O : 
If  fickle  fame  but  save  my  name. 

An'  frae  oblivion  screen  me,  0; 
Then  farewell  fortune,  farewell  love, 

An'  farewell,  bonnie  Jeanie,  O ! 


Ptn,  Sixh  b||  djoitt. 

Here,  fix'd  by  choice,  too  long  I  staid 

Beside  the  lovely  Flora; 
Too  fond  to  see  the  charming  maid. 

The  cause  of  all  my  sorrow. 
The  rising  sun  each  morning  saw 

My  passion  fast  augmenting, 
Till  she  with  Campbell  cross'd  the  main. 

And  left  her  love  lamenting. 

No  curses  on  her  head  I'U  crave; 

My  blessing  still  attend  her; 
Whene'er  I  oflfer  up  my  vows. 

My  dear  I'll  aye  remember. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  rivers  roll. 

And  oceans  rage  between  us. 
If  death  me  spare,  I'll  search  for  her 

Through  all  the  Carolinas. 

Nor  absence,  time,  nor  balmy  rest. 

Nor  grief,  nor  tears,  can  ease  me ; 
I  feel  the  time  approaching  fast 

When  a  clay -cold  bed  will  please  me. 
Then  rest  my  head  upon  yon  hill. 

Where  blows  the  blooming  heather; 
There  first  at  Flora's  feet  I  fell; 

There  oft  we  sat  together. 

How  happy  would  my  charmer  seem ! 

How  sorry  when  I  left  her ! 
I  would  not  then  have  chang'd  my  seat 

With  him  that  sway'd  the  sceptre. 
My  prospect  glow'd  with  fairest  flowers. 

From  bliss  no  bounds  to  bar  me ; 
Now  dismal  shades  and  dreaiy  shores 

With  rueful  murmurs  scare  me. 


There  was  a  time  no  more  I'll  see, 

I  spent  in  mirth  and  ranging; 
There  was  a  time  when  I  was  gay. 

But  times  are  always  changing. 
The  times  shall  change,  and  moons  shall  wane. 

Yet  I  in  love  still  languish ; 
My  tender  heart  must  break  in  twain. 

Since  nought  can  ease  mine  anguish. 


I  m  gaiu  a'  hrrang,  lamu. 

TUKB— "  Up  arC  wawr  them  a\  WiUie." 

"0  what  maks  you  sae  dowie,  lassie  t 
What  maks  you  sae  cheerless? 

For  wit,  an'  fun,  an'  hannless  glee. 
My  Peggy  aye  was  peerless. 

Ye're  gane  a'  wrang,  Peggy, 

Ye're  gane  a'  wrang,  Peggy, 

Ye've  lost  a  frien',  or  catch'd  the  spleen. 
Or  for  some  lad  thought  lang,  Peggy." 

"Yes,  I  hae  catch'd  a  weary  spleen 
Has  banish'd  a'  my  mirth,  Jamie; 

An'  I  hae  lost  the  dearest  Men' 
That  e'er  I  ken'd  on  earth,  Jamie. 

I'm  gane  a'  wrang,  Jamie, 

I'm  gane  a'  wrang,  Jamie, 

For  I've  lien  in  an  unoo  bed, 
Avont  an'  unco  man,  Jamie. " 

"Ah,  wae's  my  heart  for  what  ye've  done! 

Ye  canna  hide  it  lang,  Peggy ; 
How  could  ye  use  your  love  sae  ill  < 

Ye  have  done  a'  wrang,  Peggy. 
Ye're  gane  a'  wrang,  Peggy, 
Ye're  gane  a'  wrang,  P^gy, 
Ye  promis'd  aft  to  marry  me, 

An'  aye  ere  it  was  lang,  Peggy. 

"I'm  unco  wae  to  tak  my  leave; 

But  that's  the  thing  maun  be,  Peggy : 
I'll  never  like  a  lass  sae  weel, 

Sin'  I  hae  done  wi'  thee,  Peggy. 
Ye're  gane  a*  wrang,  Peggy, 
Ye're  gane  a'  wrang,  Peggy, 
Ye  promis'd  aft  to  marry  me, 

An'  aye  ere  it  was  lang,  Peggy." 

"I  weel  deserve  my  hapless  lot. 
Ye  war  sae  kind  an'  true,  Jamie; 

My  broken  heart  will  ne'er  forget 
How  I've  misused  you,  Jamie. 

I'm  gane  a'  wrang,  Jamie, 

I'm  gane  a'  wrang,  Jamie; 

For  I've  lien  in  an  unco  bed, 
Ayont  an  unco  man,  Jamie." 

"My  dear,  I  ken  ye've  done  amiss; 

But  blame  was  far  frae  thee,  Peggy : 
I'll  tell  you  what  will  gar  you  blush, — 

The  unco  man  was  me,  Peggy. 
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We've  done  a'  wrang,  Peggy, 
We've  done  a*  wrang,  Peggy; 
We'll  do  the  best  that  now  remainB, 
An'  wed  ere  it  be  lang,  Peggy." 


Tux£— "  Coming  through  the  Rye.'* 

"My  lassie,  how  I'm  charm'd  wi'  you 

'Tis  needless  now  to  tell ; 
But  a'  the  flowers  the  meadow  through, 

Ye're  sweetest  aye  yoursel': 
I  canna  sleep  a  wink  by  night, 

Nor  think  a  thought  by  day ; 
Your  image  smiles  afore  my  sight 

Whate'er  I  do  or  say." 

"Fye,  Jamie!  dinna  act  the  part 

Te'll  ever  blush  to  own ; 
Or  try  to  wile  my  youthfu'  heart 

Frae  reason's  sober  throne : 
Sic  visions  I  can  ne'er  approve. 

Nor  ony  wakin'  dream; 
Than  trust  sic  fiery  furious  love, 

I'd  rather  hae  esteem." 

"My  bonny  lassie,  come  away, 

I  canna  bide  your  frown ; 
Wi'  ilka  flower  sae  fresh  an'  gay, 

rU  deck  your  bosom  round; 
I'll  pu'  the  gowan  off*  the  glen, 

The  lily  off  the  lea; 
The  rose  and  hawthorn  bud  I'll  twine 

To  make  a  bob  for  thee." 

"Aye,  Jamie,  ye  wad  steal  my  heart. 

An'  a'  my  peace  frae  me ; 
An*  fix  my  feet  within  the  net. 

Ere  I  my  error  see. 
I  trow  ye'U  wale  the  flowery  race 

My  bosom  to  adorn : 
An'  ye  confess  ye're  gaun  to  place 

Within  my  breast  a  thorn." 

"  How  can  my  lassie  be  sae  tart. 

An'  vex  me  a'  the  day  1 
Ye  ken  I  lo'e  wi'  a'  my  heart. 

What  wad  ye  hae  me  say  ? 
nk  anxious  wish  an'  little  care 

I'U  in  thy  breast  confide. 
An'  a'  your  joys  and  sorrows  share 

If  ye'U  become  my  bride." 

"Then  tak  my  hand,  ye  hae  my  heart; 

There's  nane  I  like  sae  weel; 
An'  Heaven  grant  I  act  my  part 

To  ane  sae  true  an'  leal. 
This  bonnie  day  amang  the  hay, 

I'll  mind  till  death  us  twine; 
An'  often  bless  the  happy  day 

That  made  my  laddie  mine.' 


•> 


^t  809^8. 

Tinxm—*' loffie  o'  Btichan." 

My  bonnie  Eliza  is  fled  frae  the  town. 

An'  left  her  poor  Jamie  her  loss  to  bemoan ; 

To  me  'tis  a  sad  and  lamentable  day; 

For  the  bogles  have  chas'd  my  Eliza  away. 

The  Lowlands  may  weep,  and  the  Highlands  may 

smile, 
In  welcome  to  her  that's  the  flower  of  our  isle : 
It's  all  for  thy  honour,  ambitious  Tay, 
That  the  bogles  have  chas'd  my  Eliza  away. 

There's  ae  bitter  thought  has  gi'en  me  muckle  pain, 

I  fear  I  will  never  behold  her  again ; 

I  canna  get  quit  o't,  by  night  nor  by  day, 

Since  the  bogles  have  chas'd  my  Eliza  away. 

Oh,  sweet  may  the  breeze  be  her  mountains  between ! 

And  sweet  be  her  walks  through  her  woodlands  so 

green! 
And  sweet  be  the  murmurs  of  fair  winding  Tay, 
Since  the  bogles  have  chased  my  Eliza  away  I 

I  love  her;  I  own  it;  I'll  own  it  again; 
If  I  had  two  friends  on  the  earth,  she  was  ane ; 
And  now  I  can  neither  be  cheerfu'  nor  gay. 
Since  the  bogles  have  chas'd  my  Eliza  away. 
May  Heaven  in  kindness  long  shelter  my  flower. 
So  admir'd  by  the  rich,  and  belov'd  by  the  poor ! 
Whose  blessing  will  cheer  her  sweet  bosom  for  aye. 
Nor  fairy  nor  bogle  will  chase  it  away. 


^oxctiit  |tan. 

TuwB—"  Pnn«  WUliam  Henry't  Jkliffftt." 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sang  yestreen,  0, 
When  here,  aneath  the  hawthorn  wild, 

I  met  my  bonnie  Jean,  0. 
My  blude  ran  prinklin'  through  my  veins. 

My  hair  began  to  steer,  0 ; 
My  heart  play'd  deep  against  my  breast. 

As  I  beheld  my  dear,  0. 

0  weels  me  on  my  happy  lot! 

0  weels  me  on  my  dearie  I 
0  weels  me  on  the  charmin'  spot, 

Where  a'  combin'd  to  cheer  me ! 
The  mavis  liltit  on  the  bush. 

The  lavrock  on  the  green,  0 ; 
The  lily  bloom' d,  the  daisy  blush'd. 

But  a*  was  nought  to  Jean,  0. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  thrush. 

Be  neither  flee'd  nor  eerie; 
I'll  wad  your  love  sits  in  the  bush. 

That  gars  ye  sing  sae  cheerie : 
She  may  be  kind,  she  may  be  sweet, 

She  may  be  neat  an'  clean,  0 ; 
But  oh  she's  but  a  drysome  mate. 

Compared  wi'  bonnie  Jean,  0. 
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If  love  would  open  a'  her  stores. 

An'  a'  her  bloomin'  treasures. 
An'  bid  me  rise,  and  turn,  and  choice. 

An'  taste  her  chiefest  pleasures; 
My  choice  wad  be  the  rosy  cheek, 

The  modest  beaming  eye,  0 ; 
The  yellow  hair,  the  bosom  fair. 

The  lips  o'  coral  dye,  0. 

A  bramble  shade  around  her  bead, 

A  burine  poplin'  by,  0 ; 
Our  bed  the  swaird,  our  sheet  the  plaid, 

Our  canopy  the  sky,  O. 
An'  here's  the  burn,  an'  there's  the  bush 

Around  the  flowery  green,  0 ; 
An'  this  the  plaid,  an'  sure  the  lass 

Wad  be  my  bonnie  Jean,  0. 

Hear  me,  thou  bonnie  modest  moon ! 

Ye  stemies  twlnklin'  high,  0 ! 
An'  a'  ye  gentle  powers  aboon, 

That  roam  athwart  the  sky,  0 1 
Ye  see  me  gratefu'  for  the  past. 

Ye  saw  me  blest  yestreen,  0  ; 
An'  ever  till  I  breathe  my  last 

Ye'U  see  me  true  to  Jean,  O. 


TuKB — **  O'er  the  Mvir  amang  the  ffecUher.'* 

Though  I've  eiyoyed  my  youth  in  health. 

An'  liv'd  a  life  both  free  an'  easy; 
Yet  real  delight  I  never  felt 

Until  I  saw  my  bonnie  Leezy. 
Tye  seen  the  Athol  birk  sae  fair. 

The  mountain  pine,  an'  simple  daisy; 
But  nought  I've  seen  can  e'er  compare 

Wi'  the  modest  gracefu'  form  o'  Leezy. 

I've  seen  the  hare  trip  o'er  the  dale. 

The  lamb  upon  the  lea  sae  gaily; 
But  when  young  Leezy  trips  the  vale, 

For  Uvely  ease,  she  dings  them  fairly. 
Her  een,  the  dew-draps  o'  the  mom ! 

Hae  gi'en  my  heart  an  unco  heezy : 
It  canna  be  that  pride  or  scorn 

Can  lodge  within  the  breast  o'  Leezy. 

I  winna  greet,  I  winna  dee, 

Though  love  has  made  me  something  reezy; 
But  mirth  shall  never  gang  wi'  me 

If  aught  befa'  my  bonnie  Leezy. 
When  her  and  I  to  rest  are  gane. 

May  shepherds  strew  our  graves  wi'  daiay ! 
And  when  o'er  us  they  make  their  maen. 

Aye  join  my  name  wi'  bonnie  Leezy ! 


^b  fDjell  ntag  |. 

TuNB— "/oclfcy  Latin.** 

Now  well  may  I  the  haunts  defy. 
Where  love  unlicens'd  reign'd,  0, 


Where  sense  is  pall'd  an'  conscience  gall'd« 
And  nature's  laws  profaned,  O : 

In  yonder  wood,  above  the  flood, 
Conceal'd  frae  ilka  eye,  0, 

Forby  the  bat,  an'  beaming  wain. 
That  slowly  wheels  on  high,  O. 

Where  blooms  the  brier,  gie  me  my  dear 

In  innocence  to  woo,  O ; 
An*  ilka  care  on  earth  I'll  leave. 

This  blessing  to  pursue,  0. 
Though  troubles  rise,  and  wars  increase^ 

And  discontents  prevail,  O, 
We'll  laugh  and  sing,  and  Ipve  our  king. 

Till  strength  and  vigour  fail,  O. 


TuNB— "  Bung  your  Eye  f  the  Morning." 

The  morning  was  fair,  and  the  firmament  sheen; 
The  valley  was  fresh,  and  the  mountain  was  green. 
When  bonnie  young  Jean,  of  our  maidens  the  queen. 

Went  over  the  dale  to  the  shearing. 
Her  form  was  so  fair,  it  was  rather  divine ; 
The  rose-leaf  and  lily  her  features  entwine ; 
Her  lip  was  the  clover-flower  moistened  with  vine ; 

Her  manner  was  sweet  and  endearing. 

Her  voice  was  the  music,  so  tuneful  and  true; 
Her  hair  was  the  sun-beam;  her  eye  was  the  dew. 
The  mirror  where  love  did  his  image  review. 

And  smile  at  the  shadow  so  pleasing. 
The  knight,  who  was  there  at  the  shearing  the  ewes. 
Says,  **  Farmer,  your  daughter's  a  beantifal  row :" 
Then  up  to  Miss  Jeanie  he  instantly  goes, 

And  kiss'd  her  and  aye  would  be  teasing. 

He  led  her,  and  toy'd  with  her  all  the  long  day. 

And  gave  her  a  ring  set  with  jewels  so  gay : 

"  Oh !  meet  me,  my  dear,"  he  would  pressingly  say, 

''This  night  in  the  bower  by  the  river." 
"I'll  ask  at  my  father,"  young  Jeanie  replies; 
'*  I  fain  would  be  with  you;  but  if  he  denies" — 
"  Ah !  pray  do  not  tell  him,"  said  he,  with  surprise, 

"  And  I'll  love  you,  my  Jeanie,  for  ever." 

"  But  what,  my  dear  sir,  are  you  wanting  with  me) 
I'll  never  do  aught  but  my  father  may  see; 
He'll  never  refuse  to  intrust  me  with  thee 

From  evening  till  dawn  of  the  morning." 
She  cries —  "  Mydear  father,  the  knight  and  your  Jean 
This  night  are  to  meet  in  the  woodland  so  green. 
To  kiss  and  to  prattle  by  mortal  unseen. 

From  evening  till  dawn  of  the  morning.' 


i! 


» 


The  knight  was  abashed,  and  the  farmer  look'd  sour; 
"  He  mocks  you,  my  jewel,  go  not  to  the  bower." 
"  Then,  sir,  I  am  sorry  'tis  out  of  my  power 
To  meet  you  this  night  by  the  river. 
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I  Eow  fboliih  are  mankind  to  look  for  perfection 
In  tnj  poor  chsnglinf;  under  tbe  ran ! 
B;  nitnre,  or  habit,  or  wuil  of  reflection, 
'  sedlessly  run. 
and  kind  in  hie  nature, 
J  in  every  degree; 
f  hiB  own  fellow-creature, 
lings,  la  dear  unto  me, 
hnmbte  ewe-govan, 
it,  or  bnd  of  the  brooin, 
ra  in  the  garden  a-growing, 
lir  BATOur  and  bonnie  their 

tbruBb  or  the  UcDet, 
jm  a  far  foreign  tree; 


:'ll  beg  for  a  kias,  which  I  canna  refuse ; 
!  ne'er  giea  a  look  that  a  laaaie  neeib  fear, 
>r  yet  aays  a  word  but  the  warld  may  hear. 
I  ken,  mj  dear  father,  ye  like  me  ue  weel. 
That  naetbing  frne  you  I  con  ever  conceal : 
Yoang  Charlie  is  handsome,  and  gallant  to  aee; 
But  Jamie,  though  poorer,  a  dearer  to  me. " 

"  My  sweet  little  Jeanie,  the  pride  o'  my  age ! 
Oh,  how  I'm  delighted  to  bear  you  aae  aagel 
The  forward,  who  maka  the  young  maiden  his  prey 
Is  often  caresB'd,  and  the  good  Knt  away. 
I  like  ye,  my  Jeanie,  as  dear  as  my  life; 
Ye've  been  a  kind  daughter,  sae  will  ye  a  wife. 
Then  gree  wi'  j-oar  Jamie  when  he  cornea  again; 
From  this  time  I'll  count  him  a  son  o'  my  ain." 


CLASS    THIRD— HUMOROUS    SONGS. 


:  aUrnroi 


r,  an'  fling  off  your  beaver, 
lister  me,  dinna  be  alow; 
,  my  prospects  are  blasted, 
if  head,  Doctor  Monroe ! " 
r,  yon  foster  your  ferer; 
rtune  that  troubles  you  so  1" 

me.  Doctor  Monroe  i 

led,  an'  touted  the  pleasures, 
lents  from  wedlock  that  flow; 
an'  broken  my  measures, 
ir'd  me.  Doctor  Monroe ! 
d  as  dead  as  a  herring— 
n  of  compassion,  I  know; 
,  then,  unflinching,  unerring, 
iaon,  dear  Doctor  Monroe!" 


The  Doctor  he  flang  aff  his  big-coat  an'  beaver. 

He  look  out  his  lance,  an'  he  sharpen'd  it  so; 

No  judge  ever  look'd  more  decided  or  gmver — 

I've  oft  done  the  same,  sir,"  says  Doctor  Monroe, 
"For  gamblers,    rogues,    jockeys,   and    desperate 

But  I  always  make  chaige  of  a  hundred,  or  ao." 
Tbe  patient  look'd  pale,  and  cried  out  in  sbriU 
qnavera, 
"  The  devil !  do  you  say  bo,  sir,  DocVr  Monroel" 

"  Oh  yes,^r,  I'm  sorry  there's  nothing  more  common; 

I  like  it— it  pays— but,  ere  that  length  1  go, 
A  man  that  goes  mad  for  the  love  of  a  woman 

I  sometimes  can  cure  with  a  lectore,  or  so." 
"Why,  thank  yon,  sir;  there  spoke  the  man  and 
the  friend  too ; 

Death  U  the  last  reckoner  with  friend  or  with  foe: 
The  lecture  then,  first,  ifyonpleaae,  I'll  attend  to; 

The  other,  of  course,  you  know,  Docl«r  Monroe." 
■3  IM 
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The  lectore  U  B&id — How  severe,  keen,  an'  catting, 

Of  love  an'  of  wedlock,  each  loss  an'  each  woe ! 
The  patient  got  up — o'er  the  floor  he  went  strutting, 

Smil'd,   caper' d,  an'  shook  hands  with  Doctor 
Monroe. 
He  dresses,  an'  flaunts  it  with  Bell,  Sue,  and  Chiisty, 

But  freedom  an'  fun  chooses  not  to  forego;     . 
He  still  lives  a  batchelor,  drinks  when  he's  thirsty. 

An'  sings  like  a  lark,  an*  loves  Doctor  Monroe ! 


\nr^"Paddy»  Wtdding." 

I  lately  lived  in  quiet  case, 

An'  never  wiah'd  to  nuury,  O ; 
But  when  I  saw  my  Peggy's  face, 

I  felt  a  sad  quandary,  0. 
Though  wild  as  ony  Athol  deer, 

She  has  trepanned  me  fairly,  0 : 
Her  cheny  cheeks  an'  een  sae  clear 
Torment  me  late  an'  early,  O. 
0,  love,  love,  love! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness! 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  business ! 

To  tell  my  feats  this  single  week 

Wad  mak  a  daft-like  diary,  O  ; 
I  drave  my  cart  out-o'er  a  dike. 

My  horses  in  a  miry,  O. 
I  wear  my  stockings  white  an'  blue. 

My  love's  sae  fierce  an'  fiery,  O ; 
I  drill  the  land  that  I  should  plough. 

An'  plough  the  drills  entirely,  0. 
0,  love,  love,  love !  &c. 

Ae  morning,  by  the  dawn  o'  day, 

I  raise  to  theek  the  stable,  0 ; 
I  cuist  my  coat,  an'  plied  away 

As  fast  as  I  was  able,  0 : 
I  wrought  that  morning  out  an'  out. 

As  I'd  been  redding  fire,  0 ; 
When  I  had  done  an'  look'd  about. 

Gude  faith,  it  was  the  byre,  O  ! 
O,  love,  love,  love !  &c. 

Her  wily  glance  I'll  ne'er  forget; 

The  dear,  the  lovely  blinkin  o't. 
Has  pierced  me  through  an*  through  the  heart, 

An'  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinkling  o't. 
I  tried  to  sing,  I  tried  to  pray, 

I  tried  to  drown't  wi'  drinkin*  o't; 
I  tried  wi'  sport  to  drive't  away. 

But  ne'er  can  sleep  for  thinkin'  o't. 
0,  love,  love,  love !  &c. 

Were  Peggie's  love  to  hire  the  job. 
An'  save  my  heart  frae  breaking,  O, 

I'd  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe. 
Or  dive  in  Corry vrekin,  0 ; 


Or  howk  a  grave  at  midnight  dark 
In  yonder  vault  sae  eerie,  O ; 

Or  gang  an'  spier  for  Mango  Park 
Through  Africa  sae  dreary,  O. 
0,  love,  love,  love !  &c. 

Nae  man  can  tell  what  paina  I  prove, 

Or  how  severe  my  pliskie,  O ; 
I  swear  I'm  sairer  drunk  wi'  love. 
Than  ever  I  was  wi'  whisky,  O. 
For  love  has  raked  me  fore  an'  afl, 

I  scarce  can  lift  a  leggie,  0 : 
I  first  grew  dizzy,  then  gaed  daft. 
An'  soon  I'll  dee  for  P^gy,  O. 
O,  love,  love,  love! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness ! 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  businesa! 


There  dwalt  a  man  on  Ettrick  side. 

An  honest  man  I  wat  was  he; 
His  name  was  John,  an'  he  was  bom 

A  year  afore  the  thretty-three. 
He  wed  a  wife  when  he  was  young. 

But  she  had  dee'd,  and  John  was  wae; 
He  wantit  lang,  at  length  did  gang 

To  court  Nell  Brunton  o'  the  Brae. 

Auld  John  cam  daddiu*  down  the  hill. 

His  arm  was  waggin*  manfullye. 
He  thought  his  shadow  look'd  nae  ill, 

As  aft  he  keek'd  aside  to  see; 
His  shoon  war  four  punds  weight  a-piece. 

On  ilka  1^  a  ho  had  he. 
His  doublet  Strang  was  large  an'  lang. 

His  breeks  they  hardly  reached  his  knee; 

His  coat  was  thread  about  wi'  green. 

The  moths  had  wrought  it  muckle  hann, 
The  pouches  were  an  ell  atween. 

The  cuff  was  fauldit  up  the  arm; 
He  wore  a  bonnet  on  his  head. 

The  bung  upon  his  shoulders  lay. 
An'  by  its  neb  ye  wad  hae  read 

That  Johnnie  view'd  the  milky  way : 

For  Johnnie  to  himself  he  said. 

As  he  came  duntin'  down  the  brae, 
**  A  wooer  ne'er  should  hing  his  head, 

But  blink  the  breeze  an'  brow  the  day  f 
An'  Johnnie  said  unto  himsel', 

*'  A  wooer  risks  nae  broken  banes; 
I'll  tell  the  lassie  sic  a  tale 

Will  gar  her  look  twa  gates  at  ance. " 

But  yet,  for  a'  his  antic  dress, 

His  cheeks  wi'  healthy  red  did  glow : 
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His  joints  w&r  knit  and  finn  like  brass, 

But  ilka  joy  soon  fled  away 

Though  siller-gray  his  head  did  grow ; 

Frae  Johnnie's  canty  ingle  side ; 

An'  John,  although  he  had  nae  lands, 

For  there  was  fretting  late  an'  air, 

Had  twa  gude  kye  amang  the  knowes, 

An'  something  aye  awanting  still: 

A  hunder  punds  in  honest  hands, 

The  saucy  taunt  an'  bitter  jeer- 

An'  aaz-an-thretty  doddit  ewes. 

Now,  sic  a  life  does  unco  ill. 

An'  Nelly  was  a  sonsie  lass, 

An*  John  will  be  a  gaishen  soon ; 

Fu'  ripe  an'  ruddy  was  her  mou', 

His  teeth  are  frae  their  sockets  flown; 

Her  een  war  like  twa  beads  o'  glass. 

The  hair's  peel'd  aff  his  head  aboon ; 

Her  brow  was  white  like  Cheviot  woo ; 

His  face  is  milk-an'-water  grown; 

Her  cheeks  war  bright  as  heather-bells. 

His  legs  that  firm  like  pillars  stood, 

Her  bosom  like  December  snaw. 

Are  now  grown  toom  an'  unco  sma' ; 

Her  teeth  war  whiter  nor  egg-shells. 

She's  reaved  him  sair  o'  flesh  an'  bluid. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  hoody  craw.* 

An'  peace  o*  mind,  the  warst  of  a'. 

John  crackit  o'  his  bob-tail'd  ewes; 

May  ilka  lassie  understand 

He  crackit  o'  his  good  milk-kye, 

In  time  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 

His  kebbucks,  hams,  an'  cogs  o'  brose. 

But  youth  wi'  youth  gae  hand  in  hand, 

An'  siller  out  at  tniRt  forby; 

Or  tine  the  sweetest  joys  o'  life. 

An'  aye  he  showed  his  buirdly  limb. 

Ye  men  whose  heads  are  turning  gray. 

As  bragging  o'  his  feats  sae  rare, 

Wha  to  the  grave  are  hastin'  on. 

An'  a*  the  honours  paid  to  him 

Let  reason  a'  your  passions  sway, 

At  kirk,  at  market,  or  at  fair. 

An'  mind  the  fate  o'  Ettrick  John. 

Wi'  sic-like  say  he  wan  the  day. 

Te  lasses,  lightsome,  blithe,  an'  fair, 

Nell  soon  became  his  dashin'  bride; 

Let  pure  affection  win  the  hand ; 
Ne'er  stoop  to  lead  a  life  o'  care. 

■  In  another  edition  the  oonoliuion  of  the  song  ftuide  thne : 

Wi'  doited  age,  for  gear  or  land. 

"Ondewlfe,"  qao  John,  as  he  Mtt  down, 

When  ilka  lad  your  beauty  slights. 

**  I'm  oome  to  court  your  daughter  Nell ; 

An'  ilka  blush  is  broke  wi'  wae. 

An'  if  I  die  immediately 

Te'll  mind  the  lang  an'  lanesome  nights 

She  shall  hae  a*  the  gowd  hezeeL 
An'  if  I  chance  to  hae  a  eon, 

0'  Nell,  the  lassie  o'  the  Brae. 

ru  breed  him  np  a  braw  divine  ; 

An'  ru  provide  for  a'  the  lave. 

Although  we  should  hae  aught  or  nine.'* 

Wi'  little  say  he  wan  the  day, 

She  soon  became  his  bonnie  bride ; 
But  Uka  Joy  is  fled  away 

^araat  Seetj. 

Fne  Johnnie's  oantie  ingle  side. 

She  frets,  an'  greets,  an'  visits  aft, 

TuNB— "  Tow,  row,  row." 

In  hopes  some  lad  wUl  see  her  hame ; 

But  never  ane  will  be  ne  daft 

"I  was  a  weaver,  young  an'  free. 

As  tent  auld  Johnnie's  flidcy  dame. 

Sae  frank  an'  cheeiy  aye  to  meet  wi', 

An'  John  will  be  a  gaishen  soon ; 

Until  wi'  ane  unwary  e'e 

His  teeth  are  fine  their  sockets  flown ; 

I  view'd  the  charms  o'  bonnie  Beety. 

The  hair's  peeled  aff  his  head  aboou  ;' 

Lack-a-day ! 

His  ftoe  is  milk-an'-water  grown  :• 

His  l^gs,  that  flim  like  pillan  stood. 

Far  away 

Are  now  grown  toom  an'  unco  sma'; 

Will  I  gae, 

Slie's  roaved  him  sair  o'  flesh  an*  bluid, 
An'  peace  o'  mind,  the  want  of  a'. 

If  I  lose  her. 

Let  ilka  lassie  tak  a  man. 

I  tauld  her  I  had  got  a  wound 

An'  ilka  callan  tak  a  wife : 
But  youth  wi'  youth  gae  hand  in  hand, 
Or  tine  the  sweetest  Joys  o'  life. 

Through  sark  an'  waistcoat  frae  her  sweet  e'e; 
She  said  it  ne'er  should  do't  again, 

Ye  men  whaae  heads  are  turning  gray. 

An'  off  like  lightning  flew  my  Beety. 

Wha  to  the  grave  are  hasting  on. 
Let  reason  aje  your  passion  sway, 

Luckless  day ! 

'sr         T 

An'  mind  the  Dste  o'  Bttrick  John. 

May  I  say. 

An'  all  ye  lasses,  plump  an'  &ir. 
Let  pure  aifeotion  guide  your  hand. 

When  my  way 
Led  to  Beety. 

Nor  stoop  to  lead  a  life  o'  care 

Wi'  withered  age  tar  gear  or  land. 

Ae  day  she  cam  wi'  hanks  o'  yam, 

When  ilka  lad  your  beauty  slights, 

When  wi'  my  wark  my  face  was  sweaty; 

An'  ilka  smile  shaU  yield  to  wae. 
Yell  mind  the  lang  an'  laneaome  nights 

She  said  I  was  a  crieshy  thief. 

As             s                1             4V                            ve                s    v^          A 

0'  Nell,  the  lassie  o'  the  Bzae. 

An  ne  er  should  get  a  kiss  o  Beety. 
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For  ever  may  we  grieve  for  the  drinkin*,  0 ! 
The  respect  that  is  due  daily  sinking  0 ! 

Oar  presence  sair  abused. 

An'  our  company  refused, 
An'  its  a'  for  the  wearifu'  drinkin',  0 ! 

Oh  drive  us  not  away  wi'  your  drinkin',  0 ! 

We  like  your  presence  mair  than  ye're  thinkin*,  0 ! 

We'll  gie  ye  another  sang. 

An*  ye're  no  to  think  it  lang, 
For  the  sake  o'  your  wearifu'  drinkin',  0 ! 

Sweet  delicacy,  turn  to  us  blinkin',  0 ! 

For  by  day  the  guns  and  swords  still  are  clinkin',  0! 

An'  at  night  the  flowin'  bowl 

Bothers  ilka  manly  soul. 
Then  there's  naething  but  beblin'  an'  drinkin',  0 ! 

Gentle  peace,  come  an'  wean  them  frae  drinkin',  0! 
Bring  the  little  footy  boy  wi'  you  winkin',  0 ! 

Gar  him  thraw  at  ilka  man, 

An'  wound  as  deep's  he  can. 
Or  we're  ruin'd  by  the  wearifu*  drinkin',  0  ! 


Tdwe— "  Braa  of  Balquhidder" 

"Little,  queer  bit  auld  body, 

Whar  ye  gaun  sae  late  at  e'en  ? 
Sic  a  massy  auld  body 

I  saw  never  wi'  my  e'en. " 
<<  I'm  gaun  to  court  the  bonniest  lass 

That  ever  stepp'd  in  leather  shoe." 
"But  little  shabby  auld  body, 

Where's  the  lass  will  look  at  you  2 

"Ere  I  war  kiss'd  wi*  ane  like  you, 

Or  sic  a  man  cam  to  my  bed, 
I'd  rather  kiss  the  hawkit  cow, 

An'  in  my  bosom  tak  a  taed. 
Wha  ever  weds  wi'  sic  a  stock 

Will  be  a  gibe  to  a'  the  lave : 
Little,  stupit  auld  body, 

Bather  think  upon  your  grave." 

"But  I'm  sae  deep  in  love  wi'  ane, 

I'll  wed  or  die,  it  maks  na  whether : 
Oh !  she's  the  prettiest,  sweetest  queen 

That  ever  brush'd  the  dew  frae  heather ! 
The  fairest  Venus  ever  drawn 

Is  naething  but  a  bogle  till  her; 
She's  fresher  than  the  morning  dawn, 

An'  hark — her  name  is  Oracle  Miller." 

She  rais'd  her  hands;  her  e'en  they  reel'd. 

Then  wi'  a  skirl  outo'er  she  fell ; 
An'  aye  she  leuch,  an'  aye  she  squeel'd, 

"Hey,  mercy!  body,  that's  mysel* !  " 
Then  down  he  hurkled  by  her  side. 

An'  kiss'd  her  hand,  an'  warmly  woo'd  her; 


An'  whiles  she  leuch,  an'  whiles  she  sigh'd, 
An'  lean'd  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"0  pity  me,  my  bonnic  Grace! 

My  words  are  true,  ye  needna  doubt  'em ; 
Nae  man  can  see  your  bonnie  face 

An'  keep  his  senses  a'  about  him." 
"Troth,  honest  man,  I  ken'd  langsyne 

Nae  ither  lass  could  equal  wi'  me ; 
But  yet  the  brag  sae  justly  mine 

Was  tint,  till  you  hae  chanc'd  to  see  me. 

"  Though  ye  want  yudith,  gear,  an'  mense. 

Ye  hae  a  dash  o'  amorous  lire ; 
Ye  hae  good  taste,  an'  sterling  sense. 

An'  ye  sal  hae  your  heart's  desire. " 
Oh,  woman !  woman !  after  death. 

If  that  vain  nature  still  is  given. 
An'  deils  get  leave  to  use  their  breath. 

They'll  flatter  ye  into  hell  frae  heaven. 


§trnubmtjlt. 

kiJi—"Bnuaof  TidlimeU," 

Will  ye  gang  wi'  me,  lassie. 

To  the  braes  o'  Bimiebouzle  ? 
Baith  the  yird  an'  sea,  lassie. 

Will  I  rob  to  fend  ye. 
I'll  hunt  the  otter  an'  the  brock, 
The  hart,  the  hare,  an*  heather-cock. 
An'  pu'  the  limpet  aff  the  rock. 
To  fatten  an'  to  mend  ye. 

If  ye'U  gang  wi'  me,  lassie, 

To  the  braes  of  Bimiebouzle, 
Till  the  day  you  dee,  lassie, 

Want  shall  ne'er  come  near  ye. 
The  peats  I'll  carry  in  a  skull, 
The  cod  an'  ling  wi'  hooks  I'll  pull, 
An'  reave  the  eggs  o'  mony  a  gull. 
To  please  my  denty  dearie. 

Sae  canty  will  we  be,  lassie. 

At  the  braes  o'  Bimiebouzle, 
Donald  Gun  and  me,  lassie, 

Ever  sal  attend  ye. 
Though  we  hae  nowther  milk  nor  meal. 
Nor  lamb  nor  mutton,  beef  nor  veal. 
We'll  fank  the  porpy  and  the  seal. 
And  that's  the  way  to  fend  ye. 

An'  ye  sal  gang  sae  braw,  lassie. 

At  the  kirk  o'  Bimiebouzle, 
Wi'  littit  brogues  an'  a',  lassie. 

Wow  but  ye'll  be  vaunty ! 
An'  you  sal  wear,  when  you  are  wed. 
The  kirtle  an'  the  Hieland  plaid, 
An'  sleep  upon  a  heather  bed, 
Sae  cozie  an'  sae  canty. 
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If  ye'U  but  marry  me,  lassie. 

At  the  kirk  o'  Bimieboazle> 
A*  my  joy  shall  be,  lanie. 

Ever  to  content  ye. 
ril  bait  the  line  and  bear  the  pail. 
An'  row  the  boat  and  spread  the  sail, 
An'  drag  the  larry  at  my  toil. 
When  mussel  hires  are  plenty. 

Then  come  awa'  wi'  me,  lassie. 
To  the  braes  o'  Bimiebouzle; 
Bonnie  lassie,  dear  lassie. 

Yon  shall  ne'er  repent  ye. 
For  you  shall  own  a  bught  o'  ewes, 
A  brace  o'  gaits,  and  byre  o'  oows. 
An'  be  the  lady  o'  my  house. 
An'  lads  an'  lasses  plenty. 


^ilie  i$  u  SSUhtj  Cobble  o'  Can. 

Twm—**Bob  <f  2>uiii6Ian«." 

Life  is  a  weary,  weaiy,  weary. 
Life  is  a  weary  cobble  o'  care ; 

The  poets  mislead  you, 

Wha  ca'  it  a  meadow. 
For  life  is  a  puddle  o'  perfect  despair. 

We  love  an'  we  marry. 

We  fight  an'  we  vary. 
Get  children  to  plague  an'  confound  us  for  aye; 

Our  daughters  grow  limmers. 

Our  sons  they  grow  sinners. 
An'  scorn  ilka  word  that  a  parent  can  say. 

Man  is  a  steerer,  steerer,  steerer, 
Man  is  a  steerer,  life  is  a  pool ; 

We  wrestle  an'  fustle. 

For  riches  we  bustle. 
Then  drap  in  the  grave,  an'  leave  a'  to  a  fool. 

Touth  again  could  I  see, 

Women  should  wilie  be. 
Ere  I  were  wheedled  to  sorrow  an'  pain ; 

I  should  take  care  o'  them. 

Never  to  marry  them ; 
Hang  me  if  buckled  in  wedlock  again. 


Jock  Hit'  ^is  Pnt^tr. 

Am — **  JaxkttnCteog  V  the  mormRg." 

'*  Now,  mother,  since  a'  our  fine  lasses  ye  saw 
Yestreen  at  the  wedding,  sae  trig  an'  sae  braw, 
Say,  isna  my  Peggy  the  flower  o'  them  a', 

Our  dance  an'  our  party  adorning  1 
Her  form  is  sae  fair,  an'  her  features  sae  fine. 
Her  cheek  like  the  lily  anointit  wi'  wine. 
The  beam  o'  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  does  outshine 

The  stam  that  appears  i'  the  morning." 


"Awa,  ye  poor  booby !  your  skeel  is  but  sma', 
Gin  ye  marry  Peggy  ye'll  ruin  us  a'; 
She  lives  like  a  lady,  and  dresses  as  braw. 

But  how  will  she  rise  i'  the  morning  1 
She'll  lie  in  her  bed  till  eleven,  while  ye 
Maun  rise  an*  prepare  her  her  toast  an'  her  tea  ; 
Her  frien's  will  be  angry  an'  send  ye  to  sea : 

Dear  Jock,  tak  a  thought  an'  some  warning." 

'*  Oh,  mother,  sic  beauty  I  canna  forego, 

I've  sworn  I  will  have  her,  come  weal  or  come  woe. 

An'  that  wad  be  peijuiy  black  as  a  crow 

To  leave  her  an'  think  of  another." 
"  An'  if  ye  should  wed  her,  your  prospects  are  fine. 
In  meal-pocks  and  rags  you  will  instantly  shine; 
Gae  break  your  mad  vow,  an'  the  sin  shall  be  mine— 

Oh  pity  yoursel'  an'  your  mother ! " 

"I'm  sure  my  dear  P^gy  is  lovely  as  Ma\-, 
An'  I  saw  her  father  this  very  same  day. 
An'  tauld  him  I  was  for  his  daughter  away." 

"Sure,  Jock,  he  wad  tak  it  for  scorning? " 
"He  said  he  would  gie  me  a  horse  an*  a  cow, 
A  hunder  good  ewes,  an'  a  pack  o'  his  woo. 
To  stock  the  bit  farm  at  the  back  o'  the  brow. 

An*  gie  Maggy  wark  1'  the  morning." 

"Your  Peggy  is  bonnie,  I  weel  maun  allow. 
An'  really  'tis  dangerous  breakin'  a  vow; 
Then  tak  her— my  blessing  on  Peggy  an'  you 

Shall  tarry  baith  e'ening  an'  morning.'* 
So  Jock  an'  his  Peggy  in  wedlock  were  bound. 
The  bridal  was  merry,  the  music  did  sound. 
They  went  to  their  bed,  while  the  glass  it  gaed  round. 

An'  a'  wished  them  joy  1*  the  morning. 


^t^ol  (/XXtaXtttTS. 


One  eranliig  in  the  winter  of  1800,  I  was  aawing  awaj  > 
the  fiddle  with  great  enezgy  and  elevation ;  and  faarmg 
cuted  the  ttrathspey  called  Athol  Cummers  moeh  to  my  own 
satisfkctioo,  my  mother  aaid  to  me,  "  Dear  Jimmie,  an  theie 
ony  words  to  that  tune? "  "  No  that  evnr  I  heard,  mother." 
'<0  man,  it's  a  altame  to  hear  sic  a  good  tune  an*  nae  voids 
tiirt  Oae  away  ben  the  house,  like  a  good  lad,  and  mak'  tarn 
a  verse  till't."    The  request  was  instantly  onmplied  with. 

Duncan,  lad,  blaw  the  cummen. 
Play  me  round  the  Athol  cummers; 
A'  the  din  o'  a'  the  drummers 
Canna  rouse  like  Athol  cummers. 
When  I'm  dowie,  wet  or  weary. 
Soon  my  heart  grows  light  an'  dieerv. 
When  I  hear  the  sprightly  nummers 
O'  my  dear,  my  Athol  cummers ! 

When  the  fickle  lasses  vex  me. 
When  the  cares  o'  life  perplex  me. 
When  I'm  fley'd  wi'  frightfu'  rumours. 
Then  I  lilt  o'  Athol  cummers. 
'Tis  my  cure  for  a'  disasters, 
Kebbit  ewes  an'  crabbit  masters. 
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Driftj  nights  an*  dripping  Bummen— 
A'  my  joy  is  Athol  cummers ! 

Ettrick  banks  an'  braes  are  bonnie. 
Yarrow  hills  as  green  as  ony ; 
Bat  in  my  heart  nae  beauty  nummers 
^yV  my  dear,  my  Athol  cummers. 
Lomond's  beauty  nought  surpasses, 
Save  Breadalbane's  bonnie  lasses ; 
But  deep  within  my  spirit  slummers 
Something  street  of  Athol  cummers. ' 


TuKE  -  **  Ma^arlune'M  Jleei.'* 

Willie  Wastle  lo*ed  a  lass 

Was  bright  as  ony  rainbow ; 
A  pretty  dear  I  wat  she  was, 

But  saucy  an'  disdainfu': 
She  courtit  was  by  mony  a  lad, 

Wha  teas'd  her  late  an'  early : 
An'  a'  the  wiles  that  Willie  had 

Could  scarcely  gain  a  parley. 

The  western  sea  had  drown'd  the  sun  ; 

The  stemies  blinkit  clearly ; 
The  moon  was  glentin'  o*er  the  glen, 

To  light  him  to  his  deary. 
She  dwalt  amang  the  mountains  wild, 

Nae  wood  nor  bower  to  shade  her; 
But  0 !  the  scene  look'd  sweet  an'  mild, 

For  love  o*  them  that  staid  there. 

The  cock  that  craw'd  wi'  yclpin*  voice, 

Nae  claronet  sae  grand,  0  ; 
The  bonnie  bumie's  purlin'  noise, 

Was  sweet  as  the  piano. 
The  little  doggy  at  the  door. 

Into  his  arms  he  caught  it. 
An'  hugg'd  an'  sleek'd  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

For  love  o'  them  that  aught  it. 

The  house  was  thrang,  the  night  was  lang. 

The  auld  gudewife  bethought  her. 
To  tak  a  lair  was  naething  wrang 

Beside  her  bonnie  daughter. 
Sly  Willie  enter'd  unperceiv'd 

To  wake  his  charming  Annie, 
An'  straight  his  jealous  mind  believ'd 

The  wife  was  shepherd  Sawny. 

Though  milder  than  the  southern  breeze 

When  July's  odours  waftin'. 
Yet  now  his  passion  made  a  heeze. 

An'  a'  his  reason  left  him ; 
He  gae  the  kerlin'  sic  a  swinge, 

He  didna  stand  on  prattlin', 
Till  down  her  throat,  like  bristled  beans. 

He  gart  her  teeth  gang  rattlin'. 

*  Maideiia. 


The  doggy  fawn'd  but  got  a  drub 

Frae  Willie's  hand  uncivil; 
The  bum  was  grown  a  drumly  dub; 

The  cock  a  skirlin'  devil. 
The  place  appeared  a  wilderness, 

A  desert,  dank  an'  dreary; 
For  0,  alas !  the  bonnie  lass 

Nae  mair  could  mak  it  cheery  ? 

0  love,  thou  ray  of  life  divine ! 

If  rosy  virtue  guide  thee. 
What  sense  or  feeling  half  sae  fine ! 

What  blessings  to  abide  thee ! 
But  jealousy,  thy  neighbour  sour, 

Deforms  the  finest  feature. 
An'  maks  a  gloomy  shade  to  lour 

O'er  fairest  scenes  in  nature. 


Tuiqs    "  The  Toper*$  ddightr 

n 

Auld  John  Borthick  is  gane  to  a  weddin', 

Frae  Edinburgh  o'er  to  the  east  neuk  o'  Fife ; 
His  cheeks  they  war  thin,  an'  his  colour  was  fadin*. 

But  auld  John  Borthick  was  mad  for  a  wife. 
His  heart  was  as  light  as  the  lammie's  in  July, 

An'  safb  as  the  mushroom  that  grows  on  the  lea; 
For  bonny  Miss  Jeanie  had  squeez'd  it  to  ulzie 

Wi'  ae  wily  blink  o*  her  bonnie  blue  e'e. 

He  sat  in  a  neuk  in  confusion  an'  anguish ; 

His  gravat  was  suddled,  but  that  wasna  a' ; 
His  head  wasna  held,  but  his  brow  was  tum'd 
languish ; 

His  teeth  wama  out,  but  they  war  tumiu*  sma' : 
He  saw  bonnie  Jeanie  afore  him  was  landit ; 

He  saw  bonnie  Jeanie  was  favour'd  by  a* ; 
By  lairds  an'  by  nobles  respectfully  bandit ; 

An'  wow  but  Miss  Jeanie  was  bonnie  an'  braw! 

''Alas!"  quo'  John  Borthick,   "they'll  spoil  the 
poor  lassie. 

An'  gar  her  believe  that  she  carries  the  bell ; 
I'll  ne'er  hae  a  wife  sae  upliftit  an'  saucy, 

I  cou'dna  preserve  her  a  month  to  mysel' ! 
But  yet  she's  sae  handsome,  sae  modest,  an'  rosy. 

The  man  wha  attains  her  is  blest  for  his  life; 
My  heart  is  a  yearning  to  lie  in  her  bosy. 

Oh!  dear!"  quo*  John  Borthick,  "gin  I  had  a  wife !" 

Lang  Geordie  was  tipsy ;  he  roar'd  an*  he  ran  tit ; 

He  danc'd  an'  he  sang,  an'  was  brimfu'  o'  glee ; 
Of  riches,  of  strength,  an'  of  favour  he  vauntit ; 

No  man  in  the  world  sae  mighty  as  he. 
But  in  cam  his  wife;  he  grew  sober  an'  sulky ; 

She  bade  him  gang  hame  as  he  valued  his  life ; 
Then  cuff'd  him,  an'  ca'd  him  an  ass  an'  a  monkey: 

"Ha!  faith!"  quo'  John  Borthick,  "I'll  ne'er 
hae  a  wife. " 
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The  bride  an'  bridegroom  to  their  bed  they  retired; 

Mias  Jeanie  was  there,  an'  John  Borthick  an'  a' : 
He  looked  at  Miss  Jeanie,  his  heart  was  inspired ; 

Some  said  that  the  tears  frae  his  hat&ts  did  fa*. 
He  saw  the  bridegroom  tak  the  bride  in  his  bosom ; 

He  kias'd  her,  careas'd  her,  an'  ca'd  her  his  life : 
John  tum'd  him  about ;  for  he  coudna  compose  him: 

''0  Lord !"  quo'  John  Borthick,  "gin  I  had  a  wife !" 


The  momin*  appeared,  an'  the  cobble  was  ready; 

John  Borthick  was  first  at  the  end  o'  the  bay : 
But  oh,  to  his  sorrow  he  miss'd  the  sweet  lady; 

A  beau  had  her  under  his  mantle  away. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  John  Borthick  was  married. 

To  ane  wha  might  weel  be  the  joy  o'  his  life : 
But  yet  wi'  confusion  an'  jealousy  worried. 

He  curses  the  day  that  he  married  a  wife. 


CLASS    FOURTH— NATIONAL    SONGS. 


r 


§aalbg  <4fra§tr. 

AlB,-*'  WhiffM  0'  Fife:' 

My  name  is  Bauldy  Frazer,  man ; 
I'm  puir,  an'  auld,  an'  pale,  an*  wan : 
I  brak  my  shin,  an'  tint  a  ban' 

Upon  OuUoden  lea,  man. 
Our  Hielan'  clans  were  bauld  and  stout. 
An'  thought  to  turn  their  faes  about. 
But  gat  that  day  a  desperate  rout. 

An'  owre  the  hills  did  flee,  man. 

Sic  hurly-burly  ne'er  was  seen, 
Wi'  cuffs,  an'  buffs,  an'  blindit  e'en. 
While  Hielan'  swords  o'  metal  keen 

War  gleamin'  grand  to  see,  man. 
The  cannons  routit  in  our  face, 
An'  brak  our  banes  an'  raive  our  claes; 
'Twas  then  we  saw  our  ticklish  case 

Atween  the  deil  an'  sea,  man. 

Sure  Charlie  an'  the  brave  Lochiel 
Had  been  that  time  beside  theirsel'. 
To  plant  us  in  the  open  fell. 

In  the  artillery's  e'e,  man; 
For  had  we  met  wi'  Cumberland 
By  Athol  braes  or  yonder  strand. 
The  bluid  o'  a'  the  savage  band 

Had  dy'd  the  German  sea,  man. 

But  down  we  drappit  dadd  for  dadd ; 
I  thought  it  should  hae  put  me  mad. 
To  see  sae  mony  a  Hielan*  lad 

Lie  bluthrin'  on  the  brae,  man. 
I  thought  we  ance  had  won  the  fray ; 
We  smasht  ae  wing  till  it  gae  way ; 
But  the  other  side  had  lost  the  day. 

An'  skelpit  fast  awa,  man. 

When  Charlie  wi'  Macpherson  met, 
Like  Hay  he  thought  him  back  to  get; 
*'  We'll  turn,"  quo'  he,  "an'  try  them  yet; 

We'll  conquer  or  we'll  dee,  man. " 
But  Donald  shumpit  o'er  the  pum, 
An'  Bware  an  aith  she  wadna  turn, 
Or  sure  she  wad  hae  cause  to  mourn ; 

Then  fast  awa'  did  flee,  man. 


Oh !  had  you  seen  that  hunt  o'  death! 
We  ran  until  we  tint  our  breath. 
Aye  looking  back  for  fear  o*  skaith, 

Wi'  hopeless  shinin'  e'e,  man. 
But  Britain  ever  may  deplore 
That  day  upon  Drumossie  moor, 
Whar  thousands  ta'en  war  drench'd  in  gore. 

Or  hang'd  out-o'er  a  tree,  man. 

0  Cumberland,  what  mean'd  ye  then. 

To  ravage  ilka  Hielan'  glen  1 

Our  crime  was  truth,  an'  love  to  ane. 

We  had  nae  spite  at  thee,  man : 
An'  you  or  yours  may  yet  be  glad, 
To  trust  the  honest  Hieland  lad ; 
The  bonnet  blue,  and  belted  plaid. 

Will  stand  the  last  o'  three,  man. 


StoiivCs  ^Itns. 

AiB~"XonI  BaUandine't  Ddight."  (nao  artX 

'Mang  Scotia's  glens  and  mountains  blue. 
Where  Gallia's  lilies  never  grew. 
Where  Roman  eagles  never  flew. 

Nor  Danish  lions  rallied ; 
Where  skulks  the  roe  in  anxious  fear. 
Where  roves  the  swift  an'  stately  deer. 
There  live  the  lads  to  freedom  dear. 

By  foreign  yoke  ne'er  galled. 

There  woods  grow  wild  on  every  hill. 
There  freemen  wander  at  their  will. 
And  Scotland  will  be  Scotland  still, 

While  hearts  so  brave  defend  her: 
"  Fear  not,  our  sovereign  Liege,"  they  cry, 
"  We've  flourished  fair  beneath  thine  eye; 
For  thee  we'll  fight,  for  thee  we'll  die. 

Nor  aught  but  life  surrender.' 

"  Since  thou  hast  watch'd  our  every  need. 
And  taught  our  navies  wide  to  spread. 
The  smallest  hair  from  thy  gray  head 

No  foreign  foe  shall  sever; 
Thy  honour'd  age  in  peace  to  save. 
The  sternest  enemy  we'll  brave, 
Or  stem  the  fiercest  ocean  wave. 

Nor  heart  nor  hand  shall  waver!" 
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Then  merry,  merry,  let  ub  be, 
An'  drink  the  port  an'  sherry; 

ril  refer  to  Wat  o'  the  FroBtylee,* 
If  we  should  nae  a'  be  merry. 


This  and  the  two  following  ■ongs  war*  oompoaed  for,  and 
nuig  at,  the  celebration  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith'a  bixth-dar.  at 
Selkirk,  on  the  24th  May. 

Ye  forest  flowers  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Let  all  your  hearts  be  light  and  fain ; 
For  once  this  blest,  auspicious  day. 

Brought  us  a  Harry  back  again. 
The  wild-bird's  hush'd  on  Ettrick  braes. 

And  northward  turns  the  nightly  wain ; 
Let's  close  with  glee  this  wale  of  days, 

To  us  so  welcome  back  again. 

May  blessings  wait  that  noble  Scot, 

Who  loves  to  hear  the  shepherd's  strain  ; 
And  long  in  peace,  may't  be  his  lot 

To  see  this  day  come  back  again. 
His  heart  so  kind,  his  noble  mind. 

His  loyal  course  without  a  stain. 
And  choice's  fair,  all,  all  declare, 

He'll  just  be  Harry  back  again. 


Ifuf  un*  Totat  t^t  htixt  o'l 

TuN»— "  Grant i  Rant:* 

Oae  hap  an*  rowe  the/eetie  o'i; 
Gae  hap  an*  rowe  the/eeUe  o*i; 
We*U  never  trow  toe  hoe  a  6atrfi 
Unless  we  hear  the  greetie  o*t 

Auld  fashion'd  bodies  whine  an'  tell, 

In  prophecies  precarious. 
That  our  young  Charlie  never  will 

Be  sic  a  man  as  Harry  was. 
Auld  Harry  was  an  honest  man. 

An'  nouther  flush  nor  snappy,  O ; 
An'  a'  the  gear  that  e'er  he  wan. 

Was  spent  in  makin'  happy,  O. 

Oae  hap  an'  roioe,  d-c. 

There  grew  a  tree  at  our  house-end. 

We  hack'd  it  down  for  fire,  O ; 
An'  frae  the  root,  there  did  ascend 

A  straughter  ane  an'  higher,  0 : 
Then  what's  to  hinder  our  young  blade, 

When  sic  a  sample's  shown  him,  0, 

*  The  above  eong  was  composed  and  sang  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Dnke  of  Buccleuoh'a  birth-day  at  Langholm.  The  three 
gentlemen  referred  to,  were  Mesan.  Jamee  Church,  George 
Park,  and  Walter  Borthwiok,  managers  of  the  ball  for  that 
year,  1809. 


To  trace  the  steps  his  lather  gaed. 
An'  e'en  to  gang  beyon'  them,  0 1 
Gae  hap  an'  rowe,  ^ 

This  day  we'll  chime  in  canty  rhymt 

What  spirit  we  wad  hae  him,  O, 
An'  if  he  run  as  he's  begun. 

Our  bleasin'  aye  we'll  gie  him,  0: 
We  wish  him  true  unto  his  king. 

An'  for  his  country  ready,  0 ; 
A  steady  friend,  a  master  kind. 

An'  nouther  blate  nor  greedy,  O. 

Gae  hap  aaC  rowe,  dsc 

While  he  shall  grace  the  noble  name. 

We'll  drink  his  health  in  sherry,  0; 
An'  aye  this  day  we'll  dance  an'  play 

In  reels  an*  jigs  sae  merry,  O : 
But  if  it's  ken'd  his  actions  tend 

To  ony  ill  behavin*,  0, 
This  bonny  twenty-fourth  o*  May 
In  crape  we's  a'  be  wavin',  0. 
Ckbe  hap  an*  rowe  the/eetie  o*i; 
Gae  hap  an*  rowe  the/eetie  o*t; 
We'U  aye  believe  *tis  but  a  baim 
1/ance  we  hear  the  greetie  o*L 


TUNi— •  *  Somebody." 

Let  wine  gae  ronnd,  an'  mnsie  pUy, 
This  is  the  twenty-fourth  o'  May ! 
An*  on  this  bonny  blythesome  day 

Our  young  gudeman  was  bom,  laddie. 
The  Esk  shall  dance  an'  Teviot  sing. 
The  Yarrow's  bonnie  banks  shall  ring. 
An'  Ettrick's  muse  shall  streek  her  wing. 
This  day  that  he  was  bom,  laddie: 
Born,  laddie!  bom,  laddie! 
Ilka  een  an*  mom,  laddie. 
We  wiU  bless  the  happy  day 
When  Charlie  he  was  bom,  laddie. 

May  health  an'  happiness  attend 
The  chief,  for  trath  an'  honour  ken'd ! 
An'  may  he  never  want  a  friend 

To  cheer  him  when  forlorn,  laddie  I 
To  him  an'  his  we're  a'  in  debt. 
An*  lang  hae  been,  an'  wiU  be  yet ; 
But  may  he  thrive  till  we  forget 

The  day  when  he  was  bom,  laddie! 
Bom,  laddie,  dkc 

But  should  he  stem  misfortune  find. 
Then  may  he  calmly  call  to  mind, 
'Tis  but  the  lot  of  all  mankind 
That  ever  yet  were  bom,  laddie. 
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If  pride  |hall  e'er  his  bosom  swell, 
An'  kindness  frae  his  heart  repel, 
'Twill  ipind  him,  he  maun  die  himsel'. 
As  sure  as  he  was  bom,  laddie. 
Bom,  laddie,  d'C. 


Ai&— "  W(H^d  an*  married  an*  a'." 

My  i|»me  it  is  Donald  M'Donald, 

I  )ive  in  the  Hielands  sae  grand; 
I  hs^  foUow'd  our  banner,  and  will  do, 

Wherever  my  Maker  has  land. 
Wl^n  rankit  amang  the  blue  bonnets, 

Jifae  danger  can  fear  me  ava;  * 
I  }fjdn  that  my  brethren  aroand  me 
Are  either  to  conquer  or  fa'. 
Brogues  an'  brochen  an'  a', 
Brochen  an'  brogues  an'  a' ; 
An'  is  nae  her  very  weel  pff, 
Wi'  her  brogues  an'  brochen  an'  a'  1 

What  though  we  befriendit  young  Charlie? 

To  tell  it  I  dinna  think  shame ; 
Poor  lad !  he  came  to  us  but  barely, 

An'  reckon'd  our  mountains  his  hame. 
'Twas  true  that  our  reason  forbade  \is. 

But  tenderness  carried  the  day^ 
Had  Oeordie  come  friendless  amang  us, 
Wi'  him  we  had  a'  gane  away, 
Sword  an'  buckler  an'  a', 
Buckler  an'  sword  an'  a' ; 
Now  for  Qeoige  we'll  encounter  the  devil, 
Wi'  sword  an  buckler  an'  a' ! 

An'  oh,  I  wad  eagerly  press  him 

The  keys  o'  the  East  to  retain; 
For  should  he  gie  up  the  possession, 

We'll  soon  hae  to  force  them  again. 
Than  yield  up  an  inch  wi'  dishonour. 

Though  it  were  my  finishing  blow. 
He  aye  may  depend  on  M  'Donald, 

Wi'  his  Hielanders  a'  in  a  row; 


>  I  ODoe  heard  the  above  song  rang  in  the  theatre  at  Lan- 
csMter,  when  the  linger  rabstituted  the  following  lines  of  his 
own  for  the  last  Terse : 

"For  Joek  Bull  he  is  good  in  a  hnrry; 

An'  Sawney  is  steal  to  the  bane, 
An*  wee  Davie  Welsh  is  a  widdy, 

An'  Paddy  will  hurkle  to  nane ; 
They'll  a'  proye  baith  sturdy  and  loyal. 

Come  dangers  around  them  what  may, 
An'  I,  their  gudebrither,  M'Donidd, 

Shall  ne'er  be  the  last  in  the  fray  I "  &c. 

It  took  exceedingly  well,  and  was  three  times  encored,  and 
there  was  I  sitting  in  the  gallery,  applauding  as  much  as  any 
body.  My  Tanity  prompted  me  to  tell  a  Jolly  Yorkshire 
manuiS&eturer  that  night  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  song. 
He  laughed  exoessirely  at  my  assumption,  and  told  the  land- 
lady that  he  took  me  for  a  half-crazed  Scots  pedlar. 

Another  anecdote  concerning  this  song  I  may  mention ;  and 


Knees  an'  elbows  an'  a', 
Blbows  an'  knees  an'  a'; 
Depend  upon  Donald  M'Donald, 
His  knees  an'  elbows  an*  a' ! 

Wad  Bonaparte  land  at  Fort- William, 

Auld  Europe  nae  langer  should  grane ; 
1  laugh  when  I  think  how  we'd  gall  him, 

Wi'  bullet,  wi'  steel,  an'  wi'  stane; 
Wi'  rocks  o'  the  Nevis  an'  Gairy 

We'd  rattle  him  off  frae  our  shore, 
Or  lull  him  asleep  in  a  caimy. 

An'  sing  him— "Lochaber  no  more!" 
Stanes  an'  bullets  an'  a'. 
Bullets  an'  stanes  an'  a'; 
We'll  finish  the  Corsican  callan 
Wi'  stanes  an'  bullets  an'  a' ! 

For  the  Gordon  is  good  in  a  hurry, 

An'  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane. 
An'  Grant,  an'  M'Kenzie,  an*  Murray, 

An'  Cameron  will  hurkle  to  nane; 
The  Stuart  is  sturdy  an'  loyal. 

An'  sae  is  M'Leod  an'  M'Kay; 
An'  I  their  gude-brither,  M'Donald, 
Shall  ne'er  be  the  last  in  the  fray ! 
Brogues  an'  brochen  an'  a', 
Brochen  an*  brogues  an'  a'; 
An'  up  wi'  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 
The  kilt  an'  the  feather  an'  a' !  > 


3U  a  Sttsfe. 
TuNB—"  Maid  that  tetuU  the  Ooata." 

By  a  bush  on  yonder  brae. 
Where  the  airy  Benger  rises, 

Sandy  tun'd  his  artless  lay; 

Thus  he  sung  the  lee-lang  day : 

"  Thou  shalt  ever  be  my  theme. 
Yarrow,  winding  down  the  hollow, 

With  thy  bonny  sister  stream 

Sweeping  through  the  broom  so  yellow. 
On  these  banks  thy  waters  lave, 
Oft  the  warrior  found  a  grave. 


I  do  it  with  no  little  pride,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
"  Donald  M'Donald  "  among  a  class,  to  inspire  whom  with  devo 
tion  to  the  cause  of  their  country  was  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
no  little  consequence.  Happening  upon  one  occasion  to  be  in 
a  wood  in  Dumfriesshire,  through  which  wood  the  highroad 
passed,  I  heaixl  a  voice  singing;  and  a  turn  of  the  road  soon 
brought  in  sight  a  soldier,  who  seemed  to  be  either  travelling 
home  upon  litrlough,  or  returning  to  his  regiment.  When 
the  singer  approached  nearer  I  distinguished  the  notes  of  my 
own  song  of  "  Donald  M'Donald."  As  the  lad  proceeded  with 
his  song,  he  got  more  and  more  into  the  sxdrit  of  the  thing, 
and  on  coming  to  the  end, 

"An'  up  wi'  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet 
The  kilt  and  the  feather  an'  a*  I " 

in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  hoisted  his  cap  on  the  end 
of  his  staff,  and  danced  it  about  triumphantly.  I  stood 
ensconced  behind  a  tree,  and  heard  and  saw  all  without  being 
observed. 
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"  Oft  on  thee  the  silent  wain 

Saw  the  Dooglaa'  banners  streaming; 
Oft  on  thee  the  hanter  train 
Sought  the  sheltered  deer  in  vain  ; 
Oft,  in  thy  green  dells  and  bowera. 

Swains  have  seen  the  fairies  riding  ; 
Oft  the  snell  and  sleety  showers 

Found  in  thee  the  warrior  hiding. 
Many  a  wild  and  bloody  scene 
On  thy  bonnie  banks  have  been. 

"  Now,  the  days  of  discord  gane, 
Henry's  kindness  keeps  us  cheery  ; 

While  his  heart  shall  warm  remain. 

Dole  will  beg  a  hauld  in  vain. 

Bloodless  now,  in  many  hues 

Flow'rets  bloom,  our  hills  adorning; 

There  my  Jenny  milks  her  ewes. 
Fresh  an'  ruddy  as  the  morning : 
Mary  Soott  could  ne'er  outvie 
Jenny's  hne  an'  glancing  eye. 

"  Wind,  my  Yarrow,  down  the  howe, 
Forming  bows  o'  dazzling  siller; 

Meet  thy  titty  yont  the  knowe : 

Wr  my  love  I'll  join  like  you. 

Flow,  my  Ettrick,  it  was  thee 
Into  life  wha  first  did  drap  me : 

Thee  I've  sung,  an'  when  I  dee 
Thou  wilt  lend  a  sod  to  hap  me. 
Passing  swains  shall  say,  and  weep. 
Here  our  Shepherd  lies  asleep." 


When  the  bards  have  forgot  o^er  our  ashes  to  veep, 
When  they  scarcely  can  point  out  the  place  where 
we  sleep ; 
That  freedom  shall  flourish  we've  purchas'd  so 

dear; 
That  freedom  shall  flourish,  &c 

"The  Arm  that  created  our  shores  and  our  glens, 

Design'd  they  unconquer'd  should  ever  Rmain; 
That  Power,  who  inspired  the  hearts  of  our  dans, 

Design'd  them,  inviolate  their  rights  to  maintain. 
Our  castle  the  mountain ;  our  bulwark  the  ware; 

True  courage  md  jealousy,  buckler  and  shield; 
We'll  laugh  at  the  force  of  the  worid  combin'd. 
And  oppression  shall  fly  like  the  doud  in  the  wind. 

But  the  isles  and  the  ocean  to  Britain  most  jield; 

The  isles  and  the  ocean ;  the  isles  and  the  oeean; 

The  isles  and  the  ocean  to  Britons  must  vield." 


1  I 


prince  9bftn  wab  tip  Sttx. 

To  an  old  Wiitk  air, 

"O  say,  mighty  Owen,  why  beams  thy  bright  eye? 

And  why  shakes  thy  plume,  when  the  winds  are 
sostiU? 
What  means  the  loud  blast  of  the  bugle  so  nigh, 

And  the  wild  warlike  music  I  hear  on  the  hill  1 " 
"We  are  free,  thou  old  seer;  the  Britons  are  free! 

Our  foes  have  all  fallen  or  shrunk  from  our  view; 
And  free  as  the  bird  of  the  mountain  are  we. 
The  roe  of  the  forest,  or  fish  of  the  sea. 

My  country !  my  brethren !  my  joy  is  for  you ; 

My  country!    my  brethren!   my  country!   my 
brethren ! 

My  country  !  my  brethren !  my  joy  is  for  you. " 

"  Brave  Owen,  my  old  heart  is  fired  by  thine ! 

My  dim  eyes  they  glisten  like  tears  of  the  mom. 
Thy  valour  us  guarded;  thy  wisdom  has  warded 

The  danger  that  threatened  to  lay  us  forlorn. 
And  when  you  and  I  have  sunk  into  our  graves ; 

When  ages  o'er  ages  time's  standard  shall  rear; 


9S  ^vdibt  Islt. 

TrNE— "Sir  AUx,  Maedonald  LodtaH^t  Strathtpeyr 

And  must  I  leave  my  native  isle ! — 
Fair  friendship's  eye,  affection's  smile; 
The  mountain  sport,  the  angler's  wile. 

The  birch  an'  weeping  willow,  O ! 
The  Highland  glen,  the  healthy  gale. 
The  gloaming  glee,  the  evening  tale; 
And  must  I  leave  my  native  vale, 

And  brave  the  boisterous  billow,  0  ? 

How  sweet  to  climb  the  mountain  high, 
While  dawning  gilds  the  eaatem  sky; 
Or  in  the  shade  at  noon  to  lie 

Upon  the  fell  so  aiiy,  O. 
And,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low, 
Through  woodland  walks  to  wander  slow; 
Or  kindly  in  my  plaid  to  rowe 

My  gentle  rosy  Mary,  O. 

My  native  isle !  I  love  thee  well ; 
I  love  thee  more  than  I  can  tell : 
Accept  my  last,  my  sad  farewell ; 

In  thee  I  may  not  tarry,  O. 
What  makes  my  bosom  heave  so  highl 
What  makes  the  dew-drop  gUd  mine  eyel 
Alas !  that  dew  would  quickly  dry. 

If  'twere  not  for  my  Mary,  O ! 

0  youth,  thou  season  light  and  gay. 
How  soon  thy  pleasures  melt  away ! 
Like  dream  dispell'd  by  dawning  day. 

Or  waking  wild  vagary,  O. 
The  thrush  shall  quit  the  woodland  dale. 
The  lav'rock  cease  the  dawn  to  hail. 
Ere  I  forget  my  native  vale, 

Or  my  sweet  lovely  Mary,  0 1 
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Now  wha  is  yon  comes  o*er  the  knowe, 

Sae  stalwart  an*  sae  brawny  ? 
His  harchin  beard,  an*  towzy  pow, 

Bespeak  some  Highland  Sawney. 
We'll  hurt  his  spirit  if  we  can, 

Wr  taunt  or  jibe  uncivil; 
Before  I  saw  a  Highlandman, 

Vd  rather  see  the  devil. 

"Now  wha  are  ye  wi*  tartan  trews? 

Or  where  hae  ye  been  reaving  1 
Nae  doubt  to  deed  your  naked  houghs 

In  England  yeVe  been  thieving." 
"She  no  pe  heed  ou,  shentlemen, 

Te  whisky  mak  yon  trunken; 
But,  when  I'm  in  the  Athol  glen, 

Te  ca*  me  'onest  Duncan." 

"An  honest  man  in  Athol  glen! 

We  fear  there's  ne'er  anither. 
Nae  wonder  ye're  sae  lank  an'  lean, 

Where  a'  are  knaves  thegither." 
"Hu,  shay.  Cot  tamn,  say  tat  akain ! 

Of  her  yon  might  pe  speakin' ; 
But  try  miaca'  my  countrymen, 

I'll  smash  you  like  a  breaken." 

From  words  the  blows  began  to  pass. 

Stout  Duncan  sair  laid  on  'em ; 
At  length  he  tumbled  on  the  grass, 

Wi*  a'  his  faes  aboon  him. 
But  soon  he  rais'd  liis  dusty  brow, 

An'  bellow'd  aiths  right  awfu*; 
Then  whippit  out  a  lang  skein-dhu. 

An'  threaten'd  things  unlawfu'. 

Then  he  ran  here,  an'  he  ran  there, 

The  Highland  durk  sae  iley'd  'em  ; 
But  Duncan  chas'd,  wi'  hurdles  bare. 

An'  ane  by  ane  repaid  'em. 
His  Highland  durk,  an'  heavy  licks, 

Soon  taught  them  wha  they  strove  wi'; 
An'  he  brought  part  o'  a'  their  breeks 

To  Scotland  for  a  trophy. 

"Now,  you  at  nakit  doups  may  laugh, 

An'  ye'U  get  some  to  join  ye; 
But  troth  you  no  maun  cang  to  scaff 

At  tough  auld  Caledony. 
Pe  mony  lad  in  Athol  glen 

Will  join  you  like  a  brither; 
But  should  you  laugh  at  Highlandmen, 

She  a'  tak  low  thegither." 


"  Were  ye  at  Drnmmoesie  moor, 
Banny  laddie,  Highiand  laddie  r 

Saw  ye  the  Duke  the  dans  o'erpower. 
Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddUi" 


"  Yes,  I  have  seen  that  fatal  fray. 
Bonny  laddie,  HigJdand  laddie; 

And  my  heart  bleeds  from  day  to  day. 
Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie* 

Many  a  lord  of  high  degree. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie, 
Will  never  more  their  mountains  see. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie; 
Many  a  chief  of  birth  and  fame, 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
Are  hunted  down  like  savage  game, 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

What  could  the  remnant  do  but  yield. 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie? 
A  generous  chief  twice  gains  the  field. 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
Posterity  will  ne'er  us  blame, 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
But  brand  with  blood  the  Brunswick  name. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 

Oh  may  it  prove  for  Scotland's  good ! 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
But  why  so  drench  our  glens  with  blood  ? 

Bonny  laddie^  Highland  laddie. 
Duke  William  nam'd,  or  yonder  moor. 

Bonny  laddie^  Highland  laddie, 
Will  fire  our  blood  for  evermore, 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 


Cbe  (Emigrant. 

A\K—'"  Lochabtr  no  more.** 

May  morning  had  shed  her  red  streamers  on  high. 
O'er  Canada,  frowning  all  pale  on  the  sky ; 
Still  dazzling  and  white  was  the  robe  that  she  wore, 
Except  where  the  mountain-wayedash'd  on  the  shore. 
Far  heav'd  the  young  sun,  like  a  lamp,  on  the  wave. 
And  loud  scream'd  the  gull  o'er  his  foam-beaten  cave, 
When  an  old  lyart  swain  on  a  headland  stood  high, 
With  the  staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  tear  in  his  eye. 

His  old  tartan  plaid,  and  his  bonnet  so  blue, 
Declar'd  from  what  country  his  lineage  he  drew; 
His  visage  so  wan,  and  his  accents  so  low, 
Announc'd  the  companion  of  sorrow  and  woe. 
"Ah  welcome,  thou  sun,  to  thy  canopy  grand, 
And  to  me !  for  thou  com'st  from  my  dear  native  land ! 
Again  dost  thou  leave  that  sweet  isle  of  the  sea. 
To  beam  on  these  winter-bound  yalleys  and  me ! 

How  sweet  in  my  own  native  valley  to  roam ! 
Each  face  was  a  friend's  and  each  house  was  a  home; 
To  drag  our  live  thousands  from  river  or  bay ; 
Or  chase  the  dun  deer  o'er  the  mountain  so  gray. 
Here  daily  I  wander  to  sigh  on  the  steep. 
My  old  bosom  friend  was  laid  low  in  yon  deep; 
My  family  and  friends,  to  extremity  driren, 
Contending  for  life  both  with  earth  and  with  heaven. 
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My  country,  they  sftid — ^but  they  told  me  a  lie — 
Her  TftlleyB  were  barren,  inclement  her  sky ; 
Even  now  in  the  glens,  'mong  her  mountains  so  blue 
The  primrose  and  daisy  are  blooming  in  dew. 
How  could  she  expel  from  those  mountains  of  heath 
The  clans  who  maintain'd  them  in  danger  and  death! 
Who  ever  were  ready  the  broad -sword  to  draw 
In  defence  of  her  honour,  her  freedom,  and  law. 

We  stood  by  our  Stuart,  till  one  fatal  blow 
Looe'd  ruin  triumphant,  and  valour  laid  low : 
Our  chief,  whom  we  trusted,  and  lir'd  but  to  please. 
Then  tum'd  us  adrift  to  the  stonns  and  the  seas. 
0  gratitude  !  where  did'st  thou  linger  the  while  1 
AVhat  region  afar  is  illnm'd  with  thy  smile  1 
That  orb  of  the  sky  for  a  home  will  I  crave. 
When  yon  sun  rises  red  on  the  Emigrant's  grave.'* 


^t  Uritts^  Car. 

AOn-**  Full  Away." 

Tm  a  jolly  British  tar, 

Pull  away,  noble  boys ! 
Tm  a  jolly  British  tar. 

Pull  away. 
I'm  a  jolly  British  tar 
Who  have  borne  her  thunders  fai*. 
Yet  I'm  here  without  a  scar; 

Pull  away,  noble  boys! 
Yet  I'm  here  without  a  scar. 

Pull  away. 

I've  with  Nelson  fac'd  the  foe, 

Pull  away,  noble  boys ! 
I've  with  Kelson  fac'd  the  foe; 

Pull  away. 
I've  with  Nelson  fac'd  the  foe; 
Quite  enough  to  let  yon  know 
That  I  conquer  where  I  go, 

Pull  away,  noble  boys  I 
Britons  conquer  where  they  go. 

Pull  away. 

We're  stood  many  a  dreadful  shock. 

Pull  away,  noble  boys ! 
We've  stood  many  a  dreadful  shock, 

Pull  away. 


We've  stood  many  a  dreadful  shock; 
Like  the  thunder-stricken  rock. 
We've  been  splinter'd — ^never  broke ! 
Pull  away. 

Round  the  earth  our  gloiy  rings. 

Pull  away,  noble  boys ! 
Round  the  earth  our  glory  rings. 

Pull  away. 
Round  the  earth  our  gloiy  rings. 
At  the  thought  my  bosom  springs; 
Of  the  ocean  we're  the  kings, 

Pull  away,  noble  boys ! 
Of  the  ocean  we're  the  kings, 

Poll  away. 


Caledonia !  thon  land  of  the  mountain  and  nA, 

Of  the  ocean,  the  mist,  and  the  wind— 
Thou  land  of  the  torrent,  the  pine,  and  the  oik. 

Of  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  and  the  hind : 
Though  bare  are  thy  cliffs,  and  though  banea  tbj 
glens. 

Though  bleak  thy  dun  islands  appear. 
Yet  kind  are  the  hearts,  and  undaunted  the  duo. 

That  roam  on  these  mountains  so  dxear! 

A  foe  from  abroad,  or  a  tyrant  at  home. 

Could  never  thy  ardour  restrain ; 
The  marshall'd  array  of  imperial  Rome 

Essa/d  thy  proud  spirit  in  vsin. 
Firm  seat  of  religion,  of  valour,  of  truth. 

Of  genius  unshackled  and  free. 
The  Muses  have  left  all  the  vales  of  the  south, 

My  loved  Caledonia,  for  thee ! 


Sweet  land  of  the  bay  and  the  wild-winding  de^ 

Where  lovelineas  slumbers  at  even. 
While  far  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  water  sleeps 

A  calm  little  motionless  heaven ! 
Thou  land  of  the  valley,  the  moor,  and  the  hill. 

Of  the  storm  and  the  proud  rolling 
Yes,  thou  art  the  land  of  fair  liberty  still. 

And  the  land  of  my  forefathers'  crave! 
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Coniul  of  §U. 

CoNNEL  went  out  by  a  blink  of  the  moon 
To  his  tight  tittle  bower  in  the  deane; 

He  thought  they  had  gi'en  him  hiB  sapper  owre  soon, 
And  that  still  it  was  lang  until  e'en. 
Oh !  the  air  was  so  sweet,  and  the  sky  so  serene, 
And  so  high  his  soft  languishment  grew — 

That  visions  of  happiness  danc'd  o'er  his  mind  ; 

He  long'd  to  leave  parent  and  sisters  behind,  I 

For  he  thought  that  his  Maker  to  him  was  unkind :  i 
For  that  high  were  his  merits  he  knew.  j 

Sooth,  Connel  was  halesome,  and  stalwart  to  see,      [ 
The  bloom  of  fayre  yudith  he  wore ;  j 

But  the  lirk  of  displeasure  hang  over  his  bree, 
Nae  glisk  of  contentment  it  bore ; 
He  lang'd  for  a  wife  with  a  mailen  and  store ; 
He  grevit  in  idless  to  tie ; 
Afar  from  his  cottage  he  wished  to  remove 
To  wassail  and  waik,  and  unchided  to  rove. 
And  beik  in  the  cordial  transports  of  love 
All  under  a  kindlier  sky. 


Oh  sweet  was  the  fa'  of  that  gloaming  to  view  '  I 

The  day-Hghte  crap  laigh  on  the  doon, 

And  left  its  pale  borders  abeigh  on  the  blue. 
To  mix  wi'  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
The  hill  hang  its  skaddaw  the  greinwud  aboon, 
The  houf  of  the  bodyng  Benshee ; 

Slow  o'er  him  were  sailing  the  cloudlets  of  June ; 

The  beetle  began  his  wild  airel  to  tune, 

And  sang  on  the  wynde  with  ane  eirysome  croon, 
Away  on  the  breeze  of  the  Dee ! 

With  haffat  on  lufe  poor  Connel  lay  lorn, 

He  languishit  for  muckle  and  mair; 
His  bed  of  greine  hether  he  eynit  to  scorn. 

The  bygane  he  doughtna  weel  bear. 

Attour  him  the  greine  leife  was  fannyng  the  air. 
In  noiseless  and  flychtering  play ; 
The  hush  of  the  water  fell  saft  on  his  ear, 
And  he  fand  as  g^n  sleep,  wi'  her  gairies,  war  near, 
Wi'  her  freaks  and  her  ferlies  and  phantoms  of  fear. 
But  he  eidently  wysit  her  away. 

Short  time  had  he  sped  in  that  seUible  strife 

Ere  he  saw  a  young  maiden  stand  by, 
Who  seem'd  in  the  bloom  and  the  bell  of  her  tife; 

He  wist  not  that  ane  was  sae  nigh ! 

But  sae  sweet  was  her  look,  and  sae  saft  was  her  eve, 

*      I 
That  his  heart  was  all  quaking  with  love ;  | 
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And  then  there  was  ky thing  a  dimple  sae  sly. 
At  play  on  her  cheek,  of  the  moss-rose's  dye, 
That  kindled  the  heart  of  poor  Connel  on  high 
With  ravishment  deadlye  to  prove. 

He  deemed  her  a  beautiful  spirit  of  night. 

And  eiiy  was  he  to  assay; 
But  he  found  she  was  mortal  with  thrilling  delight. 

For  her  breath  was  like  zephyr  of  May ; 

Her  eye  was  the  dew -bell,  the  beam  of  the  day, 
And  her  arm  it  was  softer  than  silk ; 
Her  hand  was  so  warm,  and  her  tip  was  so  red. 
Her  slim  taper  waiste  so  enchantingly  made, 
And  some  beauties  moreover  that  cannot  be  said — 
Of  bosom  far  whiter  than  milk ! 

Poor  Connel  was  reaved  of  all  power  and  of  speech. 
His  frame  grew  all  powerless  and  weak ; 

He  neither  could  stir,  nor  caress  her,  nor  fleech ; 
He  trembled,  but  word  couldna  speak. 
But  Oh!  when  his  lips  touched  her  soft  rosy  cheek. 
The  channels  of  feeling  ran  dry; 

He  found  that  tike  emmets  his  tife-blood  it  crept, 

His  tiths  turned  as  limber  as  dud  that  is  steeped; 

He  streekit  his  limbs,  and  he  moaned  and  he  wept. 
And  for  love  he  was  just  gaun  to  die. 

The  damsel  beheld,  and  she  raised  him  so  kind, 

And  she  sidd,  "My  dear  beautiful  swain, 
Take  heart  till  1  tell  you  the  hark  of  my  mind ; 
I'm  wear}'  of  living  my  lane ; 
I  have  castles,  and  lands,  and  flocks  of  my  ain, 
But  want  ane  my  gillour  to  share ; 
A  man  that  is  hale  as  the  hart  on  the  hill. 
As  stark,  and  as  kind,  is  the  man  to  my  will, 
Who  has  slept  on  the  heather  and  drank  of  the  rill, 
And,  like  you,  gentle,  amorous,  and  fair. 


"  r  often  hae  heard,  that  like  3'ou  there  was  nane, 

And  I  ance  got  a  glisk  of  thy  face  : 
Now  far  have  I  ridden,  and  far  have  I  ganc, 
In  hopes  thou  wilt  nurice  the  grace 
To  make  me  thy  ain — Oh.  come  to  my  embrace, 
For  I  love  thee  as  dear  as  my  life ! 
ril  make  thee  a  laird  of  the  boonmost  degree. 
My  castles  and  lands  I'll  give  freely  to  thee: 
Though  rich  and  abundant,  thine  own  they  shall  be, 
If  thou  wilt  but  make  me  thy  wife." 

Oh !  never  was  man  sae  delighted  and  fain ! 
He  bowed  a  consent  to  her  will; 
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Kind  Providence  th&nkit  again  and  again. 
And  'gan  to  display  his  rude  akill 
In  leifu'  endearment;  and  thought  it  nae  ill 
To  kiss  the  sweet  lips  of  the  fair. 
And  press  her  to  lie,  in  that  gloamin'  sae  still, 
Adown  bv  his  side  in  the  howe  of  the  hill, 
F^the  water  flowed  sweet,  and  the  sound  of  the  rill 
Would  soothe  every  sorrow  and  care. 

No — she  wadna  lie  by  the  side  of  a  man 
Till  the  rites  of  the  marriage  were  bye. 

Away  they  hae  sped ;  but  soon  Connel  began, 
For  his  heart  it  was  worn  to  a  sigh, 
To  fondle,  and  simper,  and  look  in  her  eye, 
Oh !  direful  to  bear  was  his  wound ! 

When  on  her  fair  neck  fell  his  fingers  sac  dun — 

It  strak  through  his  heart  like  the  shot  of  a  gun ! 

He  felt  as  the  sand  of  existence  were  run  : 
He  trembled,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

O  Connel,  dear  Conuel,  be  patient  a  while ! 

These  wounds  of  thy  bosom  will  heal, 
And  thou  with  thy  love  mayest  walk  many  a  mile 

Nor  transport  nor  passion  once  feel. 

Thy  spirits  once  broke  on  electeric  wheel, 
Cool  reason  her  empire  shall  gain; 
And  haply,  repentance  in  dowy  array. 
And  laithly  disgust  may  arise  in  thy  way. 
Encumbering  the  night,  and  overcasting  the  day. 
And  turn  all  those  pleasures  to  pain. 

The  mansion  is  gained,  and  the  bridal  is  past. 
And  the  transports  of  wedlock  prevail ; 

The  lot  of  poor  Connel  the  shepherd  is  cast 
'Mid  pleasures  that  never  can  fail. 
The  balms  of  Arabia  sweeten  the  gale. 
The  tables  for  ever  are  spread. 

With  dbmask,  and  viands  and  heart-cheering  wine 

Their  splendour  and  el^ance  fully  combine ; 

His  lawns  they  are  ample,  his  bride  is  divine, 
And  of  goud-fringed  silk  is  his  bed. 

The  transports  of  love  gave  rapture,  and  flew ; 

The  banquet  soon  sated  and  cloyed ; 
Nae  mair  they  delighted,  nae  langer  were  new, 
They  could  not  be  ever  enjoyed  I 
He  felt  in  his  bosom  a  fathomless  void, 
A  yeanling  again  to  be  free; 
Than  all  that  voluptuous  sickening  store, 
The  wine  that  he  drank  and  the  robes  that  he  wore, 
His  diet  of  milk  had  delighted  him  more 
Afar  on  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 

Oh,  oft  had  he  sat  by  the  clear  springing  well. 

And  dined  from  his  wallet  full  fain ! 
Then  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  blue  heather-l)ell, 
And  free  was  his  l>osom  of  pain. 
The  laverock  was  lost  in  the  lift,  but  her  strain 
Came  trilling  so  sweetly  from  far. 
To  rapture  the  hour  he  would  wholly  resign, 
He  would  listen,  and  watch,  till  he  saw  her  decline, 
And  the  sun's  yellow  l)eani  on  her  dappled  breast 
shine, 
Like  some  little  musical  star. 


And  then  he  wad  lay  his  blue  bonnet  aside. 

And  turn  his  rapt  eyes  to  the  hesren, 
And  bless  his  kind  Maker  who  all  did  provide; 
And  beg  that  he  might  be  forgiven, 
For  his  sins  were  like  crimaon—aU  bent  and  an< 
even 
The  path  he  had  wilesomely  trod; 
Then  who  the  delight  of  his  boaom  ooold  tell! 
Oh,  sweet  was  that  meal  by  his  pare  mountain  well; 
And  sweet  was  its  water  he  drank  from  the  sbdl, 
And  peaceful  his  moorland  abode. 

But  now  was  he  deaved  and  babbled  outright, 

By  gossips  in  endless  array. 
Who  thought  not  of  sin  nor  of  Satan  aright. 

Nor  the  dangers  that  mankind  belay ; 

Who  joked  about  heaven,  and  scorned  to  pny, 
And  gloried  in  that  was  a  shame. 
Oh,  Connel  was  troubled  at  things  that  befell ! 
So  difi*erent  from  scenes  he  had  onoe  lored  so  well. 
He  deemed  he  was  placed  on  the  confines  of  hell, 
And  fand  like  the  sa'nr  of  its  flame  I 

Of  bonds  and  of  law-suits  he  still  was  in  doubt, 

And  old  debts  coming  due  every  day; 
And  a  thousand  odd  things  he  ken'd  naething&boat 
Kept  him  in  continued  dismay. 
At  board  he  was  awkward,  nor  wist  what  to  si.^ 
Nor  what  his  new  honours  became ; 
His  guests  they  wad  mimic  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve; 
He  blushed,  and  he  faltered,  and  scarce  doogbt 

believe 
That  men  were  so  base  as  to  smile  and  deceive ; 
Or  eynied  of  him  to  make  game ! 

Still  franker  and  freer  his  gossippers  grew. 

And  preyed  upon  him  and  his  dame ; 
Their  jests  and  their  language  to  Connel  were  new, 
It  was  slander,  and  cursing,  and  shame. 
He  groaned  in  his  heart,  and  he  thought  tbem  to 
blame 
For  revel  and  rout  without  end ; 
He  saw  himself  destined  to  pamper  and  feed 
X  race  whom  he  hated,  a  profligate  breed, 
The  scum  of  existence  to  vengeance  decreed. 
Who  laughed  at  their  God  and  their  friend. 

He  saw  that  in  wickedness  all  did  delight, 

And  he  ken'dna  what  length  it  might  bear; 
They  drew  him  to  evil  by  day  and  b^'  night, 

To  scenes  that  he  trembled  to  share. 

His  heart  it  grew  sick,  and  his  head  it  grew  aair, 
And  he  thought  what  he  dared  not  to  tell : 
He  thought  of  the  far  distant  hills  of  the  Dee ; 
Of  his  cake,  and  his  cheese,  and  his  lair  on  the  ka; 
Of  the  laverock  that  hung  on  the  heaven's  e  e-bree; 

His  prayer,  and  his  clear  moontun  well. 
His  breast  he  durst  sparingly  trust  wi'  the  tbougbt 

Of  the  virtuous  days  that  were  fled; 
Yet  still  his  kind  lady  he  lored  as  he  ought, 

Or  soon  from  that  scene  he  had  fled. 

It  now  was  but  rarely  she  honoured  bis  bed— 
Twas  modesty,  heightening  her  diarms.' 
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A  delicate  feeling  that  man  cannot  ween : 

O  Heaven!  each  night  from  his  side  she  had  been — 

He  found  it  at  length nay,  he  saw't  wi*  his  ecn. 

She  slept  in  a  paramour's  arms  ! ! ! 

It  was  the  last  pang  that  the  spirit  could  bear. 

Destruction  and  death  was  the  meed: 
For  forfeited  vows  there  was  nought  too  severe; 
Even  conscience  applauded  the  deed. 
His  mind  was  decided,  her  doom  was  decreed ; 
He  led  her  to  chamber  apart, 
To  give  her  to  know  of  his  wrongs  he  had  sense. 
To  chide  and  upbraid  her  in  language  intense. 
And  kill  her,  at  least,  for  her  heinous  offence— 
A  crime  at  which  demons  would  start  1 

With  grievous  reproaches,  in  agonized  zeal. 

Stem  Connel  hip  lecture  began ;  A 

He  mentioned  her  crime ! — She  turned  on  her  heel 
And  her  mirth  to  extremity  ran. 
''Why,  that  was  the  fashion  I — no  sensible  man 
Could  e'er  of  such  freedom  complain. 
What  was  it  to  him  ]  there  were  maidens  enow 
Of  the  loveliest  forms,  and  the  loveliest  hue, 
Who  blithely  would  be  his  companions,  he  knew. 
If  he  wearied  of  lying  his  lane.'' 

How  Connel  was  shocked ! — but  his  fury  still  rose, 

He  shivered  from  toe  to  the  crown; 
His  hair  stood  like  heath  on  the  mountain  that  grows. 
And  each  hair  had  a  life  of  its  own. 
''O  thoQ  most" — But  whereto  his  passion  had 
flown 
No  man  to  this  day  can  declare. 
For  his  dame,  with  a  frown,  laid  her  hand  on  his 

mouth. 
That  hand  once  as  sweet  as  the  breeze  of  the  south; 
That  hand  that  gave  pleasures  and  honours  and 
routh; 
And  she  said,  with  a  dignified  air : — 

''  Peace,  booby!  if  life  thou  regardest,  beware; 

I  have  had  some  fair  husbands  ere  now ; 
They  wooed,  and  they  flattered,  they  sighed  and 
they  sware. 
At  length  they  grew  irksome  like  you. 
Come  hither  one  moment,  a  sight  I  will  show 
That  will  teach  thee  some  breeding  and  grace. " 
She  opened  a  door,  and  there  Connel  beheld 
A  sight  that  to  trembling  his  spirit  impelled ; 
A  man  standing  chained,   who  nor  'plained,  nor 
rebelled. 
And  that  man  had  a  sorrowful  face. 

Down  creaked  a  trap-door,  on  which  he  was  placed. 

Right  softly  and  slowly  it  fell ; 
And  the  man  seemed  in  terror,  and  strangely  amazed. 

But  why,  Connel  could  not  then  tell. 

He  sunk  and  he  sunk  as  the  vice  did  impel; 
At  length,  as  far  downward  he  drew. 
Good  Lord  !  In  a  trice,  with  the  pull  of  a  string, 
A  pair  of  dread  shears,  like  the  thunderbolt's  wing. 
Came  snap  on  his  neck,  with  a  terrible  springs 
And  severed  it  neatly  in  two. 


Adown  fell  the  body— the  head  lay  in  sight, 

The  lips  in  a  moment  grew  wan ; 
The  temple  just  quivered,  the  eye  it  grew  white, 

And  upward  the  purple  threads  span. 

The  dark  crooked  streamlets  along  the  boards  ran. 
Thin  pipings  of  reek  could  be  seen ; 
Poor  Connel  was  blinded,  his  lugs  how  they  sung ! 
He  looked  once  again,  and  he  saw  like  the  tongue, 
That  motionless  out  'twixt  the  livid  lips  hung. 
Then  mirkness  set  over  his  e'en. 

He  turned  and  he  dashed  his  fair  lady  aside; 

And  off  like  the  lightning  he  broke. 
By  staircase  and  gallery,  with  horrified  stride; 

He  turned  not,  he  staid  not,  nor  spoke; 

The  iron-spiked  court-gate  he  could  not  unlock. 
His  haste  was  beyond  that  of  man ; 
He  stopped  not  to  rap,  and  he  staid  not  to  call. 
With  ram-race  he  cleared  at  a  bensil  the  wall. 
And  headlong  beyond  go.t  a  grievous  fall. 
But  he  rose,  and  he  ran,  and  he  ran ! 

As  stag  of  the  forest,  when  fraudfully  coiled. 

And  mured  up  in  bam  for  a  prey. 
Sees  his  dappled  comrades  dishonoured  and  soiled 
In  their  blood,  on  some  festival  day. 
Bursts  aU  intervention,  and  hies  him  away. 
Like  the  wind  over  holt,  over  lea; 
So  Connel  pressed  on,  all  encumbrance  he  threw. 
Over  height,  over  hollow,  he  lessened  to  view : 
It  may  not  be  said  that  he  ran,  for  he  flew, 
Straight  on  for  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 

The  contndr  of  all  other  mnners  in  life. 

His  swiftness  increased  as  he  flew. 
But  be  it  remembered,  he  ran  from  a  wife. 
And  a  trap-door  that  sunk  on  a  screw. 
His  prowess  he  felt  and  decidedly  knew. 
So  much  did  his  swiftness  excel. 
That  he  skimmed  the  wild  paths  like  a  thing  of  the 

mind. 
And  the  stourfrom  eachfootstep  wasseen  on  the  wind. 
Distinct  by  itself  for  a  furlong  behind, 
Before  that  it  mingled  or  felL 

He  came  to  a  hill,  the  ascent  it  was  steep. 
And  much  did  he  fear  for  his  breath; 

He  halted,  he  ventured  behind  him  to  peep, — 
The  sight  was  a  vision  of  death ! 
His  wife  and  her  paramours  came  on  the  path, 
Well  mounted,  with  devilish  speed ; 

0  Connel,  poor  Connel,  thy  hope  is  a  wreck ! 

Sir,  ran  for  thy  life,  without  stumble  or  check. 

It  is  thy  only  stake,  the  last  chance  for  thy  neck, — 
Strain  Connel,  or  death  is  thy  meed ! 

Oh  wend  to  the  right,  to  the  woodland  betake ; 

Gain  that,  and  yet  safe  thou  may'st  be ; 
How  fast  they  are  gaining  I  Oh  stretch  to  the  brake! 

Poor  Connel,  'tis  over  with  thee ! 

In  the  breath  of  the  horses  his  yellow  locks  flee. 
The  voice  of  his  wife's  in  the  van; 
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Even  that  was  not  needful  to  heighten  his  fears. 
He  sprang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dash'd  thro'  the  briers. 
For  he  thought  of  the  trap-door  and  damnable  shears, 
And  he  cried  to  his  God,  and  he  ran. 

Through  gallwood  and  bramble  he  floundered  amain, 

No  bar  his  advancement  could  stay ; 
Though  heels-ovcr-head  whirled  again  and  again. 

Still  faster  he  gained  on  hia  way. 

This  moment  on  swinging  bough  powerless  he  lay, 
The  next  he  was  flying  along 
So  lightly,  he  scarce  made  the  green  leaf  to  quake; 
Impetuous  he  splashed  through  the  bog  and  the  lake. 
He  rainbowed  the  hawthorn,  he  needled  the  brake. 
With  power  supernaturally  strong. 

The  riders  are  foiled,  and  far  lagging  behind. 

Poor  Connel  has  leisure  to  pray ; 
He  hears  their  dread  voices  around  on  the  wind, 

Still  farther  and  farther  awav — 

' '  0  Thou  who  sit'st  thron'd  o'er  the  fields  of  the  day. 
Have  pity  this  once  upon  me ! 
Deliver  from  those  that  are  hunting  my  life. 
From  traps  of  the  wicked  that  round  me  are  rife. 
And  oh,  above  all,  from  the  rage  of  a  wife. 
And  guide  to  the  hills  of  the  Dee ! 

''And  if  ever  I  grumble  at  Providence  more. 

Or  scorn  my  own  mountains  of  heath ; 
If  ever  I  yearn  for  that  sin-breeding  ore, 
Or  shape  to  complaining  a  breath. 
Then  may  I  be  nipt  with  the  scissors  of  death"— 
No  farther  could  Connel  proceed : 
He  thought  of  the  snap  that  he  saw  in  the  nook; 
Of  the  tongue  that  came  out,  and  the  temple  that 

shook, 
Of  the  blood  and  the  reek,  and  the  deadening  look : 
He  lifted  his  bonnet  and  fled. 

He  wandered  and  wandered  thro'  woodlands  of  gloom. 

And  sorely  he  sobbed  and  he  wept; 
At  cherk  of  the  pyat,  or  bee's  passing  boom. 

He  started,  he  listened,  he  leaped. 

With  eye  and  with  ear  a  strict  guardship  he  kept; 
No  scene  could  his  sorrows  beguile : 
At  length  he  stood  lone  by  the  side  of  the  Dee; 
It  was  placid  and  deep,  and  as  broad  as  a  sea; 
Oh,  could  he  get  over,  how  safe  he  might  be. 
And  gain  his  own  mountains  the  while ! 

'Twas  dangerous  to  turn,  but  proceeding  was  worse. 

For  the  country  grew  open  and  bare, 
No  forest  appeared,  neither  broomwood  nor  gorse. 
Nor  furze  that  would  shelter  a  hare. 
Ah !  could  he  get  over  how  safe  he  might  fare; 
At  length  he  resolved  to  try; 
At  worst  'twas  but  drowning,  and  what  was  a  life 
Compared  to  confinement  in  sin  and  in  strife, 
Beside  a  trap-door  and  a  scandalous  wife  ? 
'Twas  nothing — he'd  sw^im,  or  he'd  die. 

Ah !  he  could  not  swim,  and  was  loath  to  resign 
This  life  for  a  world  unknown; 


For  he  had  been  sinning,  and  misery  condign 
Would  sure  be  his  portion  alone. 
How  sweetly  the  sun  on  the  green  mountain  dione; 
And  the  flocks  they  were  resting  in  peace, 
Or  bleating  along  on  each  parallel  path : 
The  lambs  they  were  skipping  on  fringe  of  the  heath- 
How  different  might  kythe  the  lone  valleys  of  death. 
And  cheerfulness  evermore  cease ) 

All  wistful  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pool. 

And  dropt  on  its  surface  the  tear; 
He  started  at  something  that  boded  him  dool. 

And  his  mouth  fell  wide  open  with  fear. 

The  trample  of  gallopers  fell  on  his  ear; 
One  look  was  too  much  for  his  eye; 
For  there  was  his  wife,  and  her  paramoon  twain, 
With  whip  and  with  spur  coming  over  the  plain; 
Bent  forward,  revengeful,  they  groped  amain. 
They  hasten,  they  quicken,  they  fly ! 

Short  time  was  there  now  to  deliberate,  I  ween, 
And  shortly  did  Connel  decree; 

He  shut  up  his  mouth,  and  he  closed  his  een. 
And  he  pointed  his  arms  like  a  Y, 
And  like  a  scared  otter,  he  dived  in  the  Dee, 
Hia  heels  pointed  up  to  the  sky ; 

Like  bolt  from  the  firmament  downward  he  bean; 

The  still  liquid  element  startled  uprears. 

It  bubbled,  and  bnllered,  and  roared  in  bis  ears, 
Like  thunder  that  bellows  on  hi^ 

He  soon  found  the  symptoms  of  drowning  begin. 

And  painful  the  feeling  be  sure. 
For  his  breath  it  gaed  out,  and  the  water  gaed  in. 
With  drumble  and  mudwart  impure ; 
It  was  most  unpleasant,  and  hard  to  endure, 
And  he  struggled  its  inroads  to  wear; 
But  it  rushed  by  his  mouth,  and  it  rushed  by  his  nose, 
His  joints  grew  benumbed,  all  his  fingers  and  toes, 
And  his  een  turned  they  neither  would  open  nor 
close, 
And  he  found  his  departure  was  near. 

One  time  he  came  up,  like  a  porpoise,  above. 

He  breathed  and  he  lifted  his  eye. 
It  was  the  last  glance  of  the  land  of  his  love. 
Of  the  world,  and  the  beautiful  sky : 
How  bright  looked  the  sun  from  his  window  oa 
high, 
Through  fiiis  of  the  light  golden  grain ! 
Oh,  Connel  was  sad,  but  he  thought  with  a  sigh. 
That  far  above  yon  peaceful  vales  of  the  sky. 
In  bowers  of  the  morning  he  shortly  might  lie, 
Though  very  unlike  it  just  then. 

He  sunk  to  the  bottom,  do  more  he  arose. 

The  waters  for  ever  his  body  inclose ; 

The  horse-mussel  clasped  on  his  fingers  and  toes, 

All  passive  he  suffered  the  scathe. 
But  oh,  there  was  one  thing  his  heart  could  not  brook. 
Even  in  his  last  struggles  his  spirit  it  shook; 
The  eels,  with  their  cursed  equivocal  look. 

Redoubled  the  horrors  of  death. 
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Oh,  aye  since  the  time  that  he  was  but  a  bairn, 
AVhen  catching  his  trouts  in  the  Cluny  or  Qaim, 
At  sight  of  an  eel  he  would  shudder  and  dam ! 
It  almost  depriyed  him  of  breath. 

He  died,  but  he  found  that  he  never  would  be 

So  dead  to  all  feeling  and  smart. 
No,  not  though  his  flesh  were  consumed  in  the  Dee, 

But  that  eels  would  some  horror  impart. 

With  all  other  fishes  he  yielded  to  mart, 
Besistance  became  not  the  dead; 
The  minnow,  with  gushet  sae  gowden  and  braw. 
The  siller-ribbed  perch,  and  the  indolent  craw. 
And  the  ravenous  ged,  with  his  teeth  like  a  saw. 
Came  all  on  poor  Connel  to  feed. 

They  rave  and  they  rugged,  he  cared  not  a  speal. 
Though  they  preyed  on  bis  vitals  alone ; 

But,  Lord !  when  he  felt  the  cold  nose  of  an  eel, 
A  quaking  seized  every  bone ; 
Their  slid  slimy  forms  lay  his  bosom  upon. 
His  mouth  that  was  ope,  they  came  near; 

They  guddled  his  loins,  and  they  bored  thro'  his  side, 

They  warped  all  his  bowels  about  on  the  tide. 


Young  Connel  was  missed,  and  his  mother  was  sad. 

But  his  sisters  consoled  her  mind; 
And  said,  he  was  wooing  some  favourite  maid, 
For  Connel  was  amorous  and  kind. 
Ah !  little  weened  they  that  their  Connel  reclined 
On  a  couch  that  was  loathful  to  see ! 
*Twas  mud — and  the  water-bells  o'er  him  did  heave; 
The  lampreys  passed  through  him  without  law  or 

leave, 
And  windowed  his  frame  like  a  riddle  or  sieve. 
Afar  in  the  deeps  of  the  Dee ! 


It  was  but  a  night,  and  a  midsummer  night, 
And  next  morning  when  rose  the  red  sun. 

His  sisters  in  haste  their  fair  bodies  bedight. 
And,  ere  the  day's  work  was  begun. 
They  sought  for  their  Connel,  for  they  were  undone 
If  aught  should  their  brother  befall : 

And  first  they  went  straight  to  the  bower  in  the  deane. 

For  there  he  of  late  had  been  frequently  seen ; 

For  nature  he  loved,  and  her  evening  scene 
To  him  was  the  dearest  of  all. 

And  when  within  view  of  his  bourack  they  came. 

It  lay  in  the  skaddow  so  still. 
They  lift  up  their  voices  and  called  his  name, 

And  their  forms  they  shone  white  on  the  hill ; 

When,  trow  you,  that  hallo  so  erlisch  and  shrill 
Arose  from  those  maids  on  the  heath  1 
It  was  just  as  poor  Connel  most  poignant  did  feel. 
As  reptiles  he  loved  not  of  him  made  a  meal, 
Just  when  the  misleered  and  unmannerly  eel 
Waked  him  from  the  slumbers  of  death. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  wonder  beheld 
The  sky  and  the  hills  onoe  again; 


But  still  he  was  haunted,  for  over  the  field 
Two  females  came  running  amain. 
No  form  but  his  spouse's  remained  on  his  brain ; 
His  sisters  to  see  him  were  glad ; 
But  he  started  bolt  upright  in  horror  and  fear. 
He  deemed  that  his  wife  and  her  minions  were  near, 
He  flung  ofi*  his  plaid,  and  he  fled  like  a  deer. 

And  they  thought  their  poor  brother  was  mad. 

He  'scaped ;  but  he  halted  on  top  of  the  rock; 
And  his  wonder  and  pleasure  still  grew; 

For  his  clothes  were  not  wet,  and  his  skin  was  unbroke. 
But  he  scarce  could  believe  it  was  true 
That  no  eels  were  within ;  and  too  strictly  he  knew 
He  was  married  and  buckled  for  life. 

It  could  not  be  a  dream ;  for  he  slept  and  awoke ; 

AVas  drunken,  and  sober ;  had  sung,  and  had  spoke; 

For  months  and  for  days  he  had  dragged  in  the  yoke 
With  an  unconscientious  wife. 

« 

However  it  was,  he  was  sure  he  was  there. 

On  his  own  native  cliifs  of  the  Dee  : 
Oh  never  before  looked  a  morning  so  fair. 

Or  the  sun -beam  so  sweet  on  the  lea ! 
The  song  of  the  merl  from  her  old  hawthorn  tree. 

And  the  blackbird's  melodious  lay, 
All  sounded  to  him  like  an  anthem  of  love; 
A  song  that  the  spirit  of  nature  did  move; 
A  kind  little  hymn  to  their  Maker  above, 
Who  gave  them  the  beauties  of  day. 

So  deep  the  impression  was  stamped  on  his  brain ; 

The  image  was  never  defaced ; 
Whene'er  he  saw  riders  that  galloped  amain. 

He  darned  in  some  bush  till  they  passed. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  sharp  glances  he  cast, 
Lest  haply  his  wife  might  be  there ; 
And  once,  when  the  liquor  had  kindled  his  e'e. 
It  never  was  known  who  or  what  he  did  see, 
But  he  made  a  miraculous  flight  from  Dundee, 
The  moment  he  entered  the  fair. 

But  never  again  was  his  bosom  estranged 

From  his  simple  and  primitive  fare ; 
No  longer  his  wishes  or  appetite  ranged 

With  the  gay  and  voluptuous  to  share. 

He  viewed  every  luxury  of  life  as  a  snare : 
He  drank  of  his  pure  mountain  spring ; 
He  watched  all  the  flowers  of  the  wild  as  they  sprung; 
He  blest  his  sweet  laverock,  like  fairy  that  sung, 
Aloft  on  the  hem  of  the  morning  cloud  hung. 
Light  fanning  its  down  with  her  wing. 

And  oft  on  the  shelve  of  the  rock  he  reclined. 

Light  carolling  humorsome  rhyme. 
Of  his  midsummer  dream,  of  his  feelings  refined, 

Or  some  song  of  the  good  olden  time. 

And  even  in  age  was  his  spirit  in  prime. 
Still  reverenced  on  Dee  is  his  name ; 
His  wishes  were  few,  his  enjoyments  were  rife. 
He  loved  and  he  cherished  each  thing  that  had  life. 
With  two  small  exceptions,  an  eel  and  a  wife, 
Whose  commerce  he  dreaded  the  same. 
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^  ISntk  pastoral 

Where  proud  Olympus  rears  his  head 

As  If  hite  as  the  pall  of  the  sheeted  dead. 

And  mingling  with  the  clouds  that  sail 

On  heaven's  pure  bosom,  softly  pale, 

Till  men  believe  that  the  hoary  cloud 

Is  part  of  the  mountain's  mighty  shroud, 

While  far  below,  in  lovely  guise. 

The  enchanted  vale  of  Tempo  lies. 

There  sat  a  virgin  of  peerless  fame — 

Thessalia's  sweetest,  oomeliest  dame, — 

Gazing  upon  the  silver  stream. 

As  if  in  a  rapt  Elysian  dredm. 

Far,  far  below  her  glowing  eye. 

Standing  on  an  inverted  sky, 

Where  clouds  and  mountains  seem'd  to  swingle, 

And  Ossa  with  Olympus  mingle. 

She  saw  a  youth  of  manly  hue, 

In  robes  of  green  and  azure  blue. 

Of  grape,  of  orange,  and  of  rose, 

And  every  dye  the  rainbow  knows; 

The  nodding  plumes  his  temples  graced, 

His  sword  was  girded  to  his  waist  : 

And  much  that  maiden's  wonder  grew. 

At  a  vision  so  comely  and  so  new; 

And,  in  her  simplicity  of  heart. 

She  ween'd  it  all  the  enchanter's  art. 

As  straining  her  eyes  adown  the  steepi 
At  this  loved  phantom  of  the  deep. 
She  coigured  him  to  ascend,  and  bless 
With  look  of  love  his  shepherdess. 
And  when  she  beheld -him  mount  the  tide. 
With  eagle  eye  and  stately  stride. 
She  spread  her  arms  and  her  bavaroy, 
And  scream'd  m'ith  terror  and  with  joy. 

The  comely  shade,  approaching  still 
To  the  surface  of  the  silent  rill, 
Beckon'd  the  maid  with  courteous  grace. 
And  look'd  her  fondly  in  the  face. 
Till  even  that  look  she  could  not  bear,    . 
It  was  so  witching  and  so  dear. 
She  tum'd  her  eyes  back  from  the  flood. 
And  there  a  Scottish  warrior  stood. 
Of  noble  rank  and  noble  mien. 
And  glittering  in  his  tartans  sheen. 

She  neither  fainted,  scream'd,  nor  fled. 
But  there  she  sat  astonished ; 
Her  eyes  o'er  his  Corm  and  feature  ran — 
She  tum'd  to  the  shadow,  then  the  man; 
Till  at  last  she  fix'd  a  look^rene 
Upon  the  stranger's  manly  mien.  * 
Her  ruby  lips  fell  wide  apart; 
High  beat  her  young  and  guileless  heart, 
Which  of  itself  reveal'd  the  tale. 
By  the  quiverings  of  its  snowy  veil, — 
A  living  statue  feminine, 
A  model  cast  in  mould  divine; 


There  she  reclined,  enchanted  so. 
She  moved  not  finger,  eye,  nor  toe. 
From  fear  one  motion  might  dispel 
The  great  enchanter's  thrilling  spelL 

"  'Tis  all  enchantment !    Such  a  grace 
Ne'er  ray'd  a  human  virgin's  face : 
'Tis  all  enchantinent — rock  and  river — 
May  the  illusion  last  for  ever !  *' 
Exclaim'd  the  youth — "  O  maiden  dear. 
Are  such  enchantments  frequent  here  I" 

■  "  Yes,  very ! "  said  this  mould  of  love ; 
But  hand  or  eye  she  did  not  move. 

But  whispering  said. 

As  if  afraid. 
HcR  breath  would  melt  .the  comely  shade; 
"  Ifes,  very !     This  enchanted  stream 
Has  visions  raised  in  maiden's  dream. 
Of  lovers'  joys,  and  bowers  of  bliss. 
But  never  aught  so  sweet  as  this. 
Oh,  pass  not  like  fleeting  dond  away  t 
Last,  dear  illusion, — last  for  aye ! 
And  tell  me,  if  on  earth  there  dwell 
Men  suiting  woman's  love  so  welL" 

YOUTH. 

**  I  came.^m  the  isle  of  the  evening  sun. 
Where  the  solans  roost,  and  the  wild  deer  run; 
Where  the  giant  oaks  have  a  gnarl'd  form. 
And  the  hills  are  coped  with  the  cloud  and  the  stonn; 
Where  the  hoar-frost  gleams  on  the  vaUeys  and 

brakes. 
And  a  ceiling  of  crystal  roofs  the  lakes: 
And  there  are  warriors  in  that  land. 
With  helm  on  head  and  sword  in  hand; 
And  tens  of  thousands  roving  free. 
All  robed  and  fair  as  him  you  see. 
I  took  the  field  to  lead  my  own 
Forward  to  glory  and  renown ; 
I  leam'd  to  give  the  warrior  word, 
I  leam*d  to  sway  the  warrior  s  sword. 
Till  a  strange  enchantment  on  me  fell — 
How  I  came  here  I  cannot  telL 

"  There  came  to  the  field  an  old  gray  man. 
With  a  silver  beard  and  a  visage  wan; 
And  out  of  the  lists  he  beckon'd  me. 
And  began  with  a  tale  of  mystery, 
Which  soon,  despite  of  all  control. 
Took  captive  my  surrender'd  soul. 

With  a  powerful  sway. 

It  roU'd  away. 
Till  evening  dropp'd  her  curtain  gray, 

And  the  bittern's  ciy 

Was  heard  on  high. 
And  the  lamps  of  glory  begemm'd  the  sky; 
Yet  still  the  amazing  tale  proceeded. 
And  still  I  foUow'd,  and  still  I  heeded,-- 

For  darkness  or  light. 

The  day  or  the  nighty 
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The  last  or  the  first, 
'  Or  hunger  or  thirst, 
To  me  no  motive  could  impart — 
It  was  only  the  tale  that  charm'd  my  heart. 

"  We  posted  on  till  the  morning  sun, 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done; 
Faster  and  faster  the  old  man  went. 
Faster  and  faster  I  ran,  intent 
That  tale  of  mystery  out  to  hear. 
Till  the  ocean's  roll-call  met  my  ear; 
For  the  forest  was  past,  and  the  shore  was  won. 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done. 

"  He  took  to  a  boat,  but  said  no  word; 
I  follow'd  him  in  of  my  own  accord,  ■ 
And  spread  the  canvas  to  the  wind, 
For  I  had  no  power  to  stay  behind : 
We  saird  away,  and  we  sail'd  away, 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  a  day ; — 
But  the  winsome  moon  did  wax  and  wane. 
And  the  stars  dropp'd  blood  on  the  azure  main. 
And  still  my  soul  with  burning  zeal 
Lived  on  the  magic  of  that  tale. 
Till  we  came  to  this  enchanted  river. 
When  the  old  gray  man  was  gone  for  ever. 
He  faded  like  vapour  before  the  sun. 
And  in  a  moment  the  tale  was  done. 

And  here  am  I  left. 

Of  all  bereft. 
Except  this  zone  of  heavenly  weft. 
With  the  flowers  of  Paradise  inwove, 
The  soft  and  silken  bands  of  love. 
Art  thou  the  angel  of  this  glade — 
A  peri,  or  a  mortal  maid]" 

MAIDEN. 

"  It  is  all  enchantment !    Once  on  a  time 
I  dwelt  in  a  distant  eastern  clime — 
Oh,  many  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Where  our  day  is  night,  and  our  night  is  day; 
Where  beauty  of  woman  is  no  bliss, 
And  the  Tigris  flows,  a  stream  like  this. 
I  was  a  poor  and  fatherless  child. 
And  my  dwelling  was  in  the  woodland  wild, 
Where  the  elves  waylaid  me  out  and  in; 
And  my  mother  knew  them  by  their  din. 
And  charm'd  them  away  from  our  little  cot — 
For  her  eyes  could  see  them,  but  mine  could  not. 

**  One  summer  night,  which  I  never  can  rue, 
I  dream'd  a  dream  that  tum'd  out  true : 
I  thought  I  stray'd  on  enchanted  ground. 
Where  all  was  beauty  round  and  round ; 
The  copse  and  the  flowers  were  full  in  bloom. 
And  the  breeze  was  laden  with  rich  perfume. 
There  I  saw  two  golden  butterflies. 
That  shone  like  the  sun  in  a  thousand  dyes; 
And  the  eyes  on  their  wings  that  glow'd  amain, 
Were  like  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  train. 

I  did  my  best 

To  steal  on  their  rest, 


As  they  hung  on  the  cowslip's  damask  bieast; 

But  my  aim  they  knew. 

And  shier  they  grew. 
And  away  from  flower  to  flower  they  flew. 
I  ran — I  bounded  as  on  wings. 
For  my  heart  was  set  on  the  lovely  things; 
And  I  call'd,  and  conjured  them  to  stay. 
But  they  led  me  on,  away,  away ! 
Till  they  brought  me  to  enchanted  ground. 
When  a  drowsiness  my  senses  bound; 
And  when  I  sat  me  down  to  rest. 
They  came  and  they  flutter'd  round  my  breast; 
And  when  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 
They  luU'd  me  into  a  slumber  deep; 
And  I  heard  them  singing,  my  breast  above, 
A  strain  that  seem'd  a  strain  of  love : — 
It  was  sung  in  a  shrill  and  soothing  tone. 
By  many  voices  join'd  in  one. 

Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  harmless  dove  I 
Child  of  pathos,  and  child  of  love. 

Thy  father  is  laid 

In  his  cold  deathbed. 
Where  waters  encircle  the  lowly  dead; 

But  his  rest  is  sweet 

In  his  winding  sheet, 
And  his  spirit  lies  at  his  Saviour*s  feet. 
Then  hush  thee,  rest  thee,  child  of  bliss ! 
Thou  flower  of  the  eastern  wilderness ! 
Thy  mother  has  waked  in  her  cot  of  the  wild. 
And  has  wail'd  for  the  loss  of  her  only  child; 

But  the  prayer  is  said. 

And  the  tear  is  shed. 
And  her  trust  in  her  God  unaltered ; 

But  oh !  if  she  knew 

Of  thy  guardians  true. 
And  the  scenes  of  bliss  that  await  for  you. 
She  would  hymn  her  joys  to  the  throne  above — 
Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  child  of  love ! 
Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  fatherless  one ! 
Joy  is  before  thee,  and  joy  alone; 
There  is  not  a  fay  that  haunts  the  wild. 
That  has  power  to  hurt  the  orphan  child : 

For  the  angels  of  light. 

In  glory  bcdight. 
Are  hovering  around  by  day  and  by  night— 

A  change  being  given 

To  spirits  of  Heaven, 
That  the  elves  of  malice  afar  be  driven. 
Then,  hush  thee,  rest  thee,  lovely  creature ! 
Till  a  change  is  wrought  in  thy  mortal  nature. 

"  When  I  awoke  from  this  dreamless  slumber. 
There  were  beings  around  me  without  number: 
They  had  human  faces,  of  heaven  beaming. 
And  wings  upon  their  shoulders  streaming; 
Their  eyes  had  a  soft,  unearthly  flame. 
And  their  lovely  locks  were  all  the  same; 
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Their  yoioes  like  thoee  of  children  young. 
And  their  language  was  not  said,  but  Bung; 
I  ween'd  myself  in  the  home  above, 
Among  beings  of  happineaa  and  love. 

'*  Then  they  laid  me  down  bo  lightsome  and  boon, 
In  a  veil  that  was  like  a  beam  of  the  moon, 
Or  a  ray  of  the  morning  paBsing  fair, 
And  wove  in  the  loom  of  the  goeaamer; 
And  they  bore  me  aloft,  over  tower  and  tree, 
And  over  the  land,  and  over  the  sea : 
There  were  seven  times  seven  on  either  side. 
And  their  dazzling  robes  stream'd  far  and  wide. 
It  was  Buch  a  sight  as  man  ne'er  saw; 
Which  pencil  of  heaven  alone  could  draw, 
If  dipp'd  in  the  morning's  glorious  dye. 
Or  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  evening  sky. 
Or  in  the  bright  celestial  river. 
The  fountain  of  light,  that  wells  for  ever. 

"  But  whither  they  bore  me,  and  what  befell, 
For  the  soul  that's  within  me  I  dare  not  tell; 
Ko  language  could  make  you  to  conceive  it. 
And  if  yon  did,  yon  would  not  believe  it : 
But  after  a  thousand  visions  past. 
This  is  my  resting  place  at  last 
These  flocks  and  fields  they  gave  to  me. 
And  they  crown'd  me  the  Queen  of  Thessaly. 
And,  since  that  time,  I  must  confess 
I've  no  experience  had  of  less 
Than  perfectest,  purest  happiness ; 
And  now  I  tremble  lest  love's  soft  spell 
Should  break  the  peace  I  love  so  welL" 

YOUTH. 

"  No !  love  is  the  source  of  all  that's  sweet. 
And  only  for  happy  beings  meet — 
The  bond  of  creation  since  time  began, 
That  brought  the  grace  of  heaven  to  man. 
Let  us  bathe  in  its  bliss  without  control. 
And  love  with  all  the  heart  and  soul; 
For  mine  are  with  thee,  and  only  thee. 
Thou  Queen  of  the  maidens  of  Thessaly ! " 

ICAIDEN. 

"  If  thou  oouldst  love  as  a  virgin  can. 
And  not  as  sordid  selfish  man ; 

If  thy  love  for  me 

From  taint  were  as  free 
As  the  evening  breeze  from  the  Salon  sea, 

Or  the  odours  hale 

Of  the  morning  gale, 
Breathed  over  the  flowers  of  Tempo's  vale; 
And  no  endearment  or  embrace, 
That  would  raise  a  blush  on  a  viigin's  face. 
Or  a  saint's  below,  or  a  spirit's  above — 
Then  I  could  love !— Oh,  as  I  could  love! " 

YOUTH, 

"  Thon  art  too  gentle,  pure,  and  good. 
For  a  lover  of  earthly  flesh  and  blood; 


But  I  will  love  thee  and  dierish  thee  so, 
As  a  maiden  was  never  lov^  here  below; 

With  a  heavenly  aim. 

And  a  holy  flame. 
And  an  endeannent  that  wants  a  name. 
I  will  lead  thee  where  the  breeze  is  lightest. 
And  where  the  fountain  wells  the  brightest. 
Where  the  nightingale  laments  the  oftest, 
And  where  the  buds  of  flowera  are  softest: 

There  in  the  glade. 

My  lovely  maid, 

I  will  fold  within  this  rainbow  plaid. 

I  will  press  her  to  my  faithful  breast. 

And  watch  her  calm  and  peaceful  rest; 

And  o'er  each  aspiration  dear, 

I  will  breathe  a  prayer  to  Mercy's  ear; 

And  no  embrace  or  kiss  shall  be. 

That  a  saint  in  heaven  will  blush  to  Bee" 

^^  • 

Then  the  maiden  sank  on  his  manly  bresBt, 

As  the  tabernacle  of  her  rest ; 

And  as  there,  with  closed  eyes,  she  lay. 

She  almost  sigh'd  her  soul  away. 

As  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  stranger  guest. 

The  comely  youth  of  the  stormy  west 

Thus  ends  my  yearly  offering  bland. 
The  Laureate's  Lay  of  the  Fairy  Land. 


C^e  |Uts8tab)re: 

A  FRAGMBNT  OF  AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  FOKH,  SUFPOBB) 
TO  HAYB  BEEN  WBITFBN  BY  GILBEBT  HUIO, 
A  8UT0E  OF  SELEIBK. 

BOOK  FIB8T. 

A  song  of  sooth  and  sober  sadness, 
Of  matchless  might  and  motley  madness, 
Long  as  the  reach  of  morning  lingle. 
And  brisk  as  blaze  of  evening  ingle. 
Begin,  my  Borough  Muse,  and  sing; — 
And  Janet's  wheel  her  boldest  string 
Shall  vibrate  to  thy  swelling  note. 
Of  days,  and  deeds  so  long  foigot 

In  Selkirk,  famed  in  days  of  yore 
For  sutois,  but  for  heroes  more : 
When  wont  to  raise  her  hundreds  duly. 
Her  sutoni  then  were  heroes  truly; 
And  on.  red  Flodden's  dreadful  dii^. 
When  other  powerful  dans  gave  way. 
And  left  our  king  in  fatal  fray. 
The  burly  suton  firmly  stood. 
And  dyed  the  field  with  Southron  blood: 
Though  flanked,  and  turned,  and  flanked  agtis. 
Still  round  them  rose  the  walls  of  slain; 
Though  galled  by  darts,  by  horses  trode  on, 
They  bore  their  standard  off  from  Floddeo« 
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Which  Btill,  on  that  retunung  d&y. 
We  bear  aloft  in  proud  array. 

My  ancient  town  of  hides  and  rosin  ! 
Ill  blow  thy  foes  up  by  tha  do^en. 
Selkirk !  thou  earned  thy  very  name. 
Rekindling  Freedom's  sacred  flame. 
When  Europe's  chiefs  all  prostrate  lay. 
Beneath  a  haughty  Pontiff's  sway. 
Thou  mock'd  the  mighty,  blind  alliance, 
And  Christendom  set  at  defiance; 
Dared  on  his  flagrant  bulls  to  trample. 
Before  king  John  set  the  example; 
And  ere  his  anathemas  ceased. 
Sold  thy  d-— d  kirk  and  hanged  the  priest 

Selkirk,  for  these  exploits  so  famed. 
And  hundreds  move  I  have  not  named. 
Shall  yet,  I  hope,  in  future  days. 
Raised  by  her  sons'  romantic  lays. 
Above  all  Scottish  towns  prevail, 
Ab  acene  of  this  heroic  tale. 


Well  then ; — as  all  old  tales  began, 
'*  In  Selkirk  once  there  lived  a  man ;" 
But  such  a  man !  Ah !  shall  we  ever 
Behold  his  like  again  1  No,  never! 
His  name  was  John;  his  trade,  'tis  true. 
Was  boots  and  shoes  to  shape  and  sew : 
My  muse  has  so  much  cant  about  her — 
In  short,  he  was  a  Selkirk  sutor. 

Genius  of  Yirgil,  here  inspire  me, 
That  men  may  read,  though  not  admire  me ! 
Of  every  method  of  description. 
In  verse,  or  prose,  without  restriction. 
For  saying  most,  and  telling  least. 
Thine  is  the  easiest  and  the  best 

John  was  a  man  near  six  feet  high. 
Who  had  a  dark  and  piercing  eye; 
His  hair  and  beard  were  black  and  bushy; 
His  nose  was  high,  his  brows  were  brushy; 
Large  were  his  limbs,  his  shoulders  broad, 
Fitted  to  bear  a  mighty  load. 
Of  manly  make  from  crown  to  sole. 
Though  his  work  dress  was  coarse  and  droll. 
Such  was  the  man ;  view  him  with  fears. 
He'll  turn  even  worse  than  he  appears. 

Alas,  how  ill  ourselves  we  know; 
So  much  to  mark  in  outward  show  1 
From  which  'tis  hard  the  soul  to  scan — 
'Tis  that  within  which  forms  the  man. 

John  had  six  sons  of  mettle  keen. 
As  ever  in  Selkirk  town  were  seen. 
At  every  feat  of  strength,  or  art. 
Requiring  steady  hand  or  heart; 
At  breaking  brand  with  Border  foe; 
Or  aiming  shaft  from  hunter's  bow. 
To  wound  the  erne  or  mountain  roe; 
Or  piercing  salmon  in  the  stream, 
Though  darting  like  the  lightning's  gleam; 


Whoever  tried  to  prove  their  equal. 
Were  always  baffled  in  the  sequeL 
Their  bread  in  honesty  they  earned. 
Their  father's  trade  they  all  had  learned; 
Yet  sooth  to  say,  they  never  staid 
From  muster  field  or  Border  raid. 

In  youth,  John  had  a  warrior  been. 
Had  many  a  bloody  battle  seen ; 
Yet  though  his  strength  was  unabated. 
Of  deeds  of  death  his  soul  was  sated; 
And  weary  of  its  murderous  noise. 
He  now  delighted  most  in  boys : 
He'd  play  with  them  at  bat  or  ball. 
Or  any  game  they  chose  to  calL 
No  oath  was  minced  while  John  was  by; 
No  word  spoke  angrily  or  high; 
But  each  strove  to  outdo  the  others 
In  generous  acts,  as  all  were  brothers : 
So  high  they  valued  his  esteem, 
What  he  approved  they  all  would  seem. 
His  stall  was  lai^  and  seated  round. 
There  every  boy  a  shelter  found ; 
Even  dogs  that  were  ill-used  at  home. 
To  this  abode  of  peace  would  come. 
And  fawn  on  all  with  much  affection. 
Aye  sure  to  meet  a  kind  reception. 

On  winter  evenings  cold  and  bright. 
That  stall  was  crowded  every  night 
With  those  who  loved  his  minstrelsy. 
For  many  a  tale  and  song  had  he; 
And  much  he  loved  to  see  them  all 
Silent  as  squires  in  courtly  hall. 
And  how  their  ardour  rose  and  fell. 
As  different  tales  he  chose  to  tell ! 
What  pleasure  glowed  in  every  face. 
At  Robin  Hood  or  Chevy  Chace ! 
And  how  it  thrilled  each  stripling  s  blood, 
To  hear  how  Maitland  victor  stood ! 

That  day  their  good  king  James  was  born. 
The  boys  came  all  to  dine  with  John. 
In  four  dose  circles,  on  the  green. 
His  youthful  guests,  all  neat  and  clean, 
John  eyed  with  pride  and  high  delight; 
And  in  the  middle  stood  upright. 
To  see  that  each  got  ample  share 
Of  homely,  healthy.  Forest  fare. 
But  none  would  taste,  till  John  addressing 
His  Maker,  asked  on  all  a  blessing. 

His  night-cap  in  his  coat  disposed, 
With  folded  hands  and  eye-lids  closed ; 
Bent  one  foot  forward  ^m  erect. 
And  attitude  of  great  respect ; 
With  reverend  tone,  and  fervent  air, 
He  thus  to  God  preferred  his  prayer : — 

*'  0  thou  who  rul'st  above  the  sky. 
Yet  feed'st  the  ravens  young  that  cry; 
Make  grateful  us  poor  worthless  sinners, 
For  this  and  all  our  plenteous  dinners, 
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Whilst  many  better  hare  nor  bread, 
Nor  house  nor  home  to  hide  their  head : 
These  gifts,  so  kindly  given  by  thee, 
I  give  to  those  I  love  to  see. 
My  God  !  may  every  tender  breast 
With  grace  and  virtue  be  impressed ; 
And  in  whatever  state  they  stand. 
May  they  be  honours  to  our  land; 
And  each  fond  |>arent's  hope  surmised. 
In  all  be  fully  realized ; 
Nor  ever  vice  or  lucre  draw 
Them  off  from  thee,  their  King,  and  law. 
May  every  nation  under  heaven 
Have  grace  of  thee,  and  sins  forgiven : 
And  mind  old  Scotland  'mongst  the  rest; 
And  be  thy  name  for  ever  blessed." 

No  morning  dawned  on  Ettrick  fair. 
That  John  did  not  begin  with  prayer; 
No  evening  closed  on  his  abode. 
He  did  not  close  with  thanks  to  God. 
In  each  man's  joy  he  bore  a  part, 
And  each  man's  sorrow  wrung  his  heart 

Oh,  how  can  language  paint  the  distance, 
'Twixt  such  a  life  and  mere  existence  ! 
How  many  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  then 
Just  eat  and  drink  to  sleep  again; 
And  lose  the  fragrance  of  the  mom 
For  qualms,  by  base  intemperance  bom ! 

Others  employ  the  immortal  mind. 
To  wrest  and  vex  the  human  kind; 
Foul  slander,  strife,  and  litigation. 
Are  all  their  aim  and  meditation; 
And  nought  so  well  repay  their  laboun, 
As  losses  which  affect  their  neighbours. 
And  he  whom  Fortune  sore  hath  crushed, 
They  joy  to  humble  in  the  dust; 
Nought  left  in  life  wherein  to  trust. 
The  partial  law  of  substance  fleeces, 
And  these  his  good  name  tear  to  pieces. 

Another  loves  to  rob  and  plunder; 
O'er  fields  of  death  to  guide  the  thunder ; 
And  still  his  fev'rish  mind  is  brewing 
How  to  arise  on  others'  rain. 
The  nations  groan,  for  pity  crying. 
The  fields  are  heaped  with  dead  and  dying; 
No  qualm  of  conscience !  no  disgust ! 
For  power  and  rule  is  all  his  lust. 
But  thanks  to  Him  who  rales  on  high, 
And  lightens  nature  with  his  eye. 
That  few  such  monsters,  very  few 
On  earth  these  ravages  renew. 
Two  such  within  an  age  are  sure 
As  much  as  mankind  can  endure, 
And  God  in  mercy  oft  sends  fewer. 

But  when  stem  death,  with  look  detemined. 
Approaches  grim — the  mind,  in  ferment, 


Views  worlds  beyond  the  grave  aghast. 
And  fearful  glancing  o'er  the  past. 
No  action  to  insure  the  future — 
Who  would  not  then  be  John  the  Sntorl 
And  with  him  rather  take  their  chance. 
Than  with  the  Pope  or  King  of  France! 

"But,  Muse,  you  promised  me  a  stoir: 
Leave  off  your  prosing,  I  implore  ye; 
Page  aft«r  page  I  here  have  wrote, 
And  all  the  length  that  I  have  got 
Is  just  no  more,  nor  further  than. 
In  Sdhrk  once  there  Ihed  a  man : 
If  thus  you  wind  and  wind  about  her, 
I'll  ne'er  get  on  with  John  the  Sutor.** 

Well,  well,  my  master,  I, obey  thee: 
Where  left  I  off  my  story,  pray  thee  I 
But  'tis  so  good  and  so  sublime, 
I'll  tell  it  o'er  a  second  time. 

I  said,  as  all  old  tales  began. 
In  Selkirk  once  there  lived  a  man; 
Mentioned  his  name,  and  recreations. 
His  sons,  their  might,  and  oocupationa. 
I  hate  description's  meagre  art. 
And  love  a  tale  with  all  my  heart; 
And  this  that  I  am  going  to  tell, 
John  said  (and  I  believe  it  well) 
Was  strictly  trae.     Bat  who  can  doobt  o't? 
It  bears 't  upon  the  very  snout  o't. 
And  proved  to  Selkirk  boys  a  feast 
Full  twenty  times  a-year  at  least 


Onoe  on  a  day,  in  Mercia's  bound, 
There  lived  a  man  for  might  renowned. 
His  name  was  Russell;  but  in  sport. 
Or  else  because  the  name  was  short. 
Men  called  him  Russ :  no  doubt,  his  name 
You  oft  have  heard,  and  wondrous  famei 
So  great  his  strength  that,  in  this  age, 
The  truth  no  credit  will  engage. 
The  pine  that  on  the  mountain  grew, 
With  ease  up  from  its  hold  he  drew : 
Huge  rocks,  which  mortals  ne'er  had  shored. 
Nor  ever  thought  to  be  removed. 
From  Eildon's  proud  vemiilioned  brow. 
He  dashed  upon  the  plain  below. 
Once  by  a  furious  bull  o'erthrown. 
Quite  unawares,  and  all  alone — 
A  bull,  for  strength  of  horn  and  hide. 
Unequalled  on  the  Border  side — 
Russ  rose,  renewed  the  rough  attack. 
And  tossed  him  fairly  on  his  back ! 
Carved  with  his  swoM  ('tis  trath  I  tell  ye) 
Saint  Andrew's  cross  on  his  broad  belly : 
He  rolled,  he  bellowed,  torn  with  pain. 
Then  groaned  to  death  upon  the  plain. 
If  this  is  not  heroic  writing, 
1  give  the  palm  up  for  inditing. 


I  ' 
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In  small  affray,  stout  men  a  score 
Would  sink,  or  fly  his  fist  before  ; 
But  in  a  regular  field  of  blood, 
Unarmed,  impatient,  still  he  stood : 
He  never  missed,  at  the  first  blow, 
To  break  his  sword  or  cleave  his  foe. 

One  day,  Laird  Coom  beheld  him  stand 
Amid  the  ranks  with  hilt  in  hand; 
And  brought  him  mighty  goad  of  steel, 
Meant  for  a  belt  to  waggon  wheel, 
Which  Russell  quickly  heaved  on  high, 
While  pleasure  lightened  in  his  eye. 
Woe  to  the  man  was  nigh  that  day ! 
He  mowed  the  Southrons  down  like  hay ; 
Kor  once  perceived  that,  as  he  drew 
Each  stroke,  as  many  Scots  he  slew. 
The  English  saw,  and  stooping  low, 
Evited  oft  the  dreadful  blow. 
Which  coming  round  withouten  stay, 
Aye  swept  whole  ranks  of  Scots  away. 
Laird  Coom  came  up,  and  d — n'd  and  swore, 
"Hold,  Russ;  for  love  of  Christ  give  o'er; 
Your  club  is  dved  with  kinsmen's  blood, 
You  do  ten  times  .more  ill  than  good." 

But  Russ,  this  great  and  wondrous  man, 
A  hero  was  more  ways  than  one  : 
Perhaps  no  mortal  e*er  so  far 
Excelled  in  that  called  Venus*  war. 
Through  all  the  country  flew  his  fame, 
Myriads  of  fair  he  overcame; 
And  then  for  children  (precious  things) 
He  beat  the  Turks  or  Persian  kings ! 

It  happened  ill,  it  happened  worse, 
(Men's  joys  too  often  earn  a  curse!) 
Two  lovely  sisters  fell  to  crying — 
Their  parents  thought  the  girls  were  dying  : 
Sent  for  the  bishop,  then  beside  them 
Sang  psalms,  and  prayed  for  grace  to  guide  them. 
For  sooth,  the  bishop  said,  'twas  hard 
If  two  such  flowers  should  not  be  spared 
To  bloom  awhile  in  youthful  beailty, 
And  patterns  prove  of  filial  duty; 
That  so  much  love  and  harmless  frolic 
Should  be  cut  off  by  windy  cholic ! 
Two  doctors  then  in  haste  are  sent  for, 
Who  came  well  furnished  at  a  venture, 
And  eased  the  maids  with  little  bustle; 
But  ah !  the  blame  fell  sore  on  Russell. 
For  the  goodman,  in  one  short  hour. 
Instead  of  twain,  as  heretofore. 
Of  daughter,  grandchild,  brother,  cousin. 
Could  now  count  o*er  the  round  half  dozen. 

The  ehureh,  the  law,  are  up  in  arms; 
Fear  for  his  champion  Coom  alarms : 
"  By  heavens,"  said  he,  "my  noble  fellow. 
Yon  must  eseape,  ere  they  compel  you 
Before  their  court  to  stand  your  trial, 
And  drink  of  death  the  bitterest  vial : 
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If  once  you  come  within  their  power, 
Not  distant  is  your  dying  hour." 
Coom  loved  the  man,  plain  be  it  spoken. 
He  was  a  shield  not  easily  broken ; 
And  Lady  Coom,  that  lovely  creature. 
The  sweetest  work  of  wavward  nature. 
Would  rather  all  her  lands  and  rents. 
Her  turrets,  domes,  and  battlements. 
And  her  old  laird  in  death  were  dubbed, 
Before  her  favourite  Russ  was  snubbed. 
This  must  be  noted  to  be  plain, 
A  laird's  wife  was  called  lady  then. 

This  champion,  this  most  wondrous  youth, 
Had  foresight  of  right  stunted  gro^'th, 
So  short,  that,  as  the  proverb  goes. 
He  scarcely  saw  before  his  nose. 
The  lady  gave  her  favourite  horse; 
A  sword,  a  lance,  and  heavy  purse ; 
And  bade  him  ride,  nor  make  a  stand, 
Tin  in  the  midst  of  Cumberland ; 
And  she  would  soon,  for  his  mischance, 
Remission  gain  from  Rome  or  France. 

Away  rode  Russ,  for  England  bound. 
Swift  as  in  chase  of  hawk  or  hound ; 
Dash  went  the  steed  through  mire  and  ford. 
Without  or  spur  or  cheering  word. 
For  he  was  proven  of  mettle  keen. 
And  oft  had  in  the  foray  been. 
Three  miles,  at  least,  thus  Russell  flew. 
When  rose  a  humble  cot  in  "liew. 
Where  dwelt  a  damsel,  fair  and  gay 
As  e'er  was  meadow -flower  in  May. 
Russ  knew  her  well,  she  was  so  good. 
So  gentle,  and  so  kind  of  mood, 
He  could  not  pass,  but  lighted  down — 
His  haste  was  o^er,  his  fear  was  flown. 
Fear,  said  I  ?  that  ne'er  reached  his  heart. 
Except  for  thirst  or  hunger's  smart. 

Russ  spent  the  day,  and  eke  thfi  night. 
In  raptures  of  supreme  delight 
Unhappy  man !  his  passions  fooled  him ; 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  ruled  him ; 
There  sat. he,  trifling,  toying,  latighing. 
The  blood-red  wine  in  torrents  quaffing. 
Till  next  day's  sun  the  hills  illumines. 
All  thoughtless  of  the  church's  summons. 

The  country  heard,  the  country  ran. 
Resolved  to  catch  the  sinful  man, 
And  his  huge  bulk  to  jelly  boil 
In  caldron  of  offensive  oiL 
Russell's  brave  courser  neighed  in  stall; 
His  sword  and  lance  were  hung  in  hall, 
If  hall  it  could  be  called,  where  smoke 
Brooded  condense  o'er  hearth  of  rock : 
One  only  room  the  house  contained. 
Where  Russell  and  his  flower  remained. 

His  courser  first  the  mob  secured, 
And  next  his  lanoe  and  trusty  sword ; 
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Then  rushed  they  in,  while  fierce  before 
Q learned  halbert,  pitchfork,  and  claymore: 
And  loud  they  raised  the  dreadful  cry, 
"  Yield,  yield  thee,  sinner;  yield  or  die?" 

Bold  Russ  sprung  up,  the  table  held 
Before  him  as  a  general  shield, 
And  swore  by  man's  congenial  mother. 
He'd  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  damsel  screamed— that  note  of  fear 
Acted  as  charm  on  Russeira  ear ; 
For  who  would  not  his  best  blood  spend 
To  please  the  fair,  and  them  defend  ? 
That  note  of  fear  was  watch- word  good. 
And  cost  a  few  their  precious  blood. 
Like  tiger  o'er  his  tender  young, 
Russ  on  the  crowd  in  fury  sprung; 
Swords,  lances,  pitchforks,  men  and  all. 
Bore  with  his  table  'gainst  the  wall. 
Their  bodies  squeezed  as  thin  as  paper. 
And  laughed  to  see  them  grin  and  caper; 
While  squirting  blood  so  fiercely  played, 
That  holes  were  in  the  ceiling  made. — 
Now,  gallant  Muse,  I  think  ihou'lt  show  *em 
Thou  can'st  indite  heroic  poem. 

Priest,  monk,  and  peasant,  next  advance  guard. 
And  every  vent  with  sword  and  lance  guard, 
And  then,  at  once  to  end  their  fears. 
They  fired  the  house  about  his  ears. 
Russ  coughed,  and  sneezed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
As  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  rise, 
"  What!  shall  I  like  a  dolt,"  said  he, 
"  Be  smoked  to  death  like  silly  bee  ? 
Nor  once  my  utmost  vigour  prove. 
To  save  myself,  and  save  my  love  ? 
Come,  follow  me ;  I'll  clear  a  path. 
Or  like  a  hero  yield  my  breath." 

The  bolts  and  bars  like  reeds  he  tore. 
The  door  from  off  its  hinges  bore. 
And  like  the  clond -struck  ocean  wave. 
That  hurls  the  tar  to  watery  grave ; 
So  on  the  crowd  our  hero  bore. 
While  cowl  and  mitre  sunk  before. 

But  though  the  door  was  breast-plate  strong. 
And  crushed  at  first  the  opposing  throng; 
Although  a  shield  of  sure  defence. 
It  would  not  wield  to  any  sense. 
But  flapped  as  slowly  to  the  ground 
As  arm  of  windmill  in  its  round. 
The  door  away  in  rage  he  threw. 
And  looked  around  for  weapon  true; 
For  sword  or  lance  he  did  not  hover, 
He  knew,  one  stroke  and  these  were  over. 

But  time  was  precious,  for  the  train 
Were  rallying  to  the  strife  amain ; 
AVhat  weapon  Russ  chose  in  his  haste. 
No  human  foresight  will  suggest, 
Nor  mind  approve— withouten  jest 
It  was  a  lean  and  sordid  priest, 


That  chanced  among  his  feet  to  lie. 
Not  dead,  but  in  extremity. 

Him  by  the  heels  he  roughly  drew. 
And  soon  in  air  his  reverence  flew 
With  rapid  whirl,  and  broken  howls. 
Pouring  destruction  on  their  souls ; 
All  those  on  whom  the  strokes  alighted 
Sunk  calmly  down,  in  death  benighted. 
Of  every  mace,  or  sword,  in  field  red. 
That  Russell  e'er  before  had  wielded. 
None  ever  wrought  such  dreadful  doom 
As  did  this  limb  of  papal  Rome. 
The  monks  and  peasants  mixed  were  lying. 
The  field  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dying; 
The  rest  from  ravage  so  uncivil 
Fled,  swearing  Russell  was  the  deviL 

Our  hero  gazed  all  thoughtful — drew 
One  band  across  his  dripping  brow  ; 
The  other  still  above  his  breast. 
Held  by  the  heel  the  mangled  priest ; 
In  case  of  more  malignant  foes. 
That  weapon  he  wished  not  to  lose. 

The  news  spread  o'er  the  Merse  like  fire; 
The  people  all  were  roused  to  ire. 
And  flocked  in  crowds  from  east  and  west. 
Our  hero  quite  to  cireumvest; 
And  either  bind  his  hands  and  feet, 
Or  pierce  him  through  with  arrows  fleet 

Still  stood  bold  Russell,  all  alone ; 
His  steed  and  annour  both  were  gone : 
He  tried  to  reason,  but  his  thought 
In  vain  was  called,  in  vain  was  sought; 
'Twas  gone! — evanished  in  the  blast 
Of  toils  and  pleasures  newly  past. 
Nought  could  he  settle,  nothing  frame. 
Save  travelling  back  the  way  he  came. 

Short  then  had  been  his  span  of  life. 
For  thousands  hastened  to  the  strife. 
Had  not  dame  Venus,  from  the  sky, 
Beheld  him  with  a  pitying  eye; 
And  hasted,  on  celestial  wing. 
Her  favourite  hero  off  to  bring. 
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Russ  <8aw,  descending  full  in  view. 
Something  like  swan  or  white  sea-mew. 
Swift  as  the  eagle  of  the  main. 
Or  red  bolt  reeling  through  the  rain. 
Which  lighting  on  the  level  nigh, 
Russ  chanced  to  turn  a  curious  eye. 

But  how  surprised  was  he,  to  see 
A  nymph  come  smiling  o'er  the  lea; 
Straight  as  the  stateliest  pine  that  grows, 
And  fresh  as  bosom  of  the  rose; 
Taper  and  round  was  every  limb, 
Her  waist  was  short — not  over  slim : 
The  veil,  o'er  her  fair  bosom  thrown. 
Though  muslin  of  the  sky,  seemed  brown. 
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Never  did  air  become  so  well, 

Never  did  fonn  so  sweetly  swell. 

Her  sweet  ripe  lips  of  rosy  hue, 

Her  speaking  eye  so  soft  and  blue ; 

Her  locks  light  waving  as  she  run, 

Like  yellow  clouds  before  the  sun ; 

Her  blushes  sly,  that  went  and  came. 

Set  Russell's  gallant  heart  on  iiamc. 

*' Brave  youth,"  she  said,  ** cheer  up  thy  heart; 

I  cannot  bear  with  thee  to  part; 

For  me  and  mine  thou  hast  done  more 

Than  ever  Scotsman  did  before. 

Say,  wilt  thou  leave  this  field  of  blood. 

And  go  with  me  for  ill  or  good  1" 

Russell  looked  sly,  with  sheepish  grin, 
His  heart-strings  thrilled  his  breast  within ! 
"  Yes,  madam,  yes;  be  't  ill  or  well, 
By  Heaven,  I'll  follow  thee  to  hell !  " 

"  Then  come  along,"  she  quick  replied, 
"  Your  foes  approach  on  every  side; 
Come  on  my  back  without  delay, 
I'll  bear  thee  from  their  rage  away." 

"  What !  on  your  back  ]— indeed  I  indeed  I 
Madam,  you'll  make  but  sober  speed. 
Come  on  your  back !— use  you  so  ill ! 
No,  curse  me,  madam,  if  I  will." 

'*  Thou  art  my  champion/'  she  replied, 
"  And  whether  weU  or  woe  betide, 
Thou'st  given  thy  word,  thou'st  given  thy  oath, 
And  Russell  thou  shalt  keep  them  both : 
Yes;  soon  shalt  thou  of  wonders  tell, 
Seen  in  the  farthest  nook  of  hell. 
Come,  haste  thee;  see,  thy  foes  are  near; 
An  hundred  shafts  are  pointed  here. 
All  waiting  but  the  twang  of  string. 
In  thy  brave  blood  to  wet  the  wing. 
Thou  art  my  hope,  my  only  care ; 
ril  bear  thee  through  the  yielding  air. 
Through  bowels  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
And  every  danger  shield  from  thee. 
The  rainbow's  lovely  arch  we'll  climb; 
Sail  on  yon  saffron  cloud  sublime ; 
Then  souse,  our  panting  breasts  to  lave, 
In  ocean's  green  and  shelvy  wave, 
Till  in  Breadalbane's  deepest  dell. 
Where  this  green  world  is  but  a  shell, 
An  easy  passage  there  I  know 
Down  to  the  dismal  shades  below. 
Come,  haste,  we  have  no  time  to  stay, 
I'll  bear  thee  from  this  mob  away. " 

Russell's  dull  reason  found  her  household 
Of  crude  ideas  all  bamboozled : 
Of  all  that  speech,  from  end  to  end. 
One  word  he  could  not  comprehend ; 
But  stood  with  head  on  shoulder  leaning. 
As  striving  to  conceive  her  meaning. 

Then  by  the  wrists  she  griped  him  fast, 
And  lightly  o'er  her  shoulders  cast; 


Clasped  his  huge  fists  around  her  bosom; 

Bade  him  hold  fast  lest  she  should  lose  him : 

Then,  swift  as  heron  or  curlew. 

Began  to  scale  the  ether  blue. 

No  other  hold  beneath  the  sky 

Could  have  induced  bold  Russ  to  fiy ; 

He  was  so  high  too  ere  he  knew. 

That,  though  he  soon  began  to  rue. 

For  fear  of  rocks  and  rails  below. 

He  durst  not  for  his  soul  let  go. 

They  entered  soon  a  thunder  cloud, 
When  Russell  shrunk,  and  sighed  as  loud 
As  if  the  dame  had  popped  him  in 
An  icy  river  to  the  chin; 
And  held  a  gripe  like  grisly  death, 
Till  Venus  almost  lost  her  breath. 

The  sights  that  there  our  hero  saw, 
Were  far  surpassing  reason's  law; 
He  saw  the  royals  of  the  sky 
Play  off  their  dread  artillery : 
A  thousand  wan*iors,  tall  and  grim. 
Plied  in  the  cloud  so  dark  and  dim ; 
Loading  their  guns  of  monstrous  frame. 
With  bowls  of  elemental  flame. 
A  spectre  colonel,  tall  and  gray, 
Bawled  out  the  order,  "fire  awav ! " 
Crash  went  the  bolts,  in  thunder  borne; — 
The  bosom  of  the  cloud  was  torn. 
The  earth  was  bored,  the  rocks  were  riven. 
And  scarcely  'scaped  the  halls  of  heaven ; 
The  rude  concussion  broke  so  high, 
It  jingled  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Russ  every  moment  was  in  dread 
The  burning  bolts  would  singe  his  head ; 
Or  that  the  tubes  would  interpose. 
And  break  his  forehead  or  his  nose; 
But  rolling  sulphur,  hail,  and  flame, 
All  oped  before  the  lovely  dame. — 
Well  done,  my  Muse!  by  that  same  rule, 
Virgil's  a  prosing  drivelling  fooL 

Far  up  the  welkin  now  they  wind. 
And  leave  the  speckled  world  behind. 
Rubs  never  saw  a  scene  so  fair 
As  Scotland  from  the  ambient  air. 
O'er  valleys  clouds  of  vapour  rolled. 
While  others  beamed  in  burning  gold ; 
And  stretching  far  and  wide  between. 
Were  fading  shades  of  fairy  green. 
The  glassy  sea  that  round  her  quakes. 
Her  thousand  isles  and  thousand  lakes. 
Her  mountains  frowning  o'er  the  main. 
Her  waving  fields  of  golden  grain — 
On  such  a  scene,  so  sweet,  so  mild, 
The  radiant  sunbeam  never  smiled. 
Let  him  who  dares  my  lay  asperse, 
Try  match  a  Selkirk  sutor's  verse. 

As  up  the  firmament  he  flew, 
Still  less  and  less  the  island  grew; 
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At  length,  aa  on  a  map  tinfurled, 
He  looked  on  half  the  glowing  world, 
Where  oceans  rolled  and  rivers  ran. 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  roan. 

Russ  looked  above,  he  looked  below,- 
But  one  from  the  other  could  not  know ; 
Knew  neither  east,  west,  up  nor  down. 
Which  was  the  earth,  or  which  the  moon ; 
Each  seemed  the  same,  in  each  degree^ 
And  each  seemed  high  and  low  as  he : 
His  senses  all  began  to  vary. 
He  felt  a  strange  and  bad  quandary. 

''  Bless  me,"  said  Russ,  ''  where  are  we  now  ? 
Madam,  why  all  thi«  great  ado  ] 
If  for  Breadalbane'a,  bounds  thou  bearest, 
Thou'rt  going  round  to  seek  the  nearest ; 
Besides,  the  air's  become  so  rarefied. 
For  breath  my  bosqm  must  be  scarified. 
Keep  from  the  moon,  I  humbly  pray. 
Else  there  I  shall  be  forced  to  stay ; 
The  attraction's  strong,  and  I'm  so  heavy, 
That  doubtless  you'll  be  forced  to  leave  me. 

Dame  Venus  laughed,  yet  waft  afraid 
It  might  prove  just  as  Russ  h^  said; 
And  round  her  atmosphere  so  blue 
Took  of  the  moon  a  distant  view. 
Rubs  saw  his  sinful  countryman 
Beneath  his  burden  g^roaning  wan. 
Who  to  the  moon  was  whipped  up  one  day, 
For  stealing  sticke  upon  a  Sunday. 
He  saw,  besides,  an  iron  gate. 
At  which  a  hungry  colt  di4  wait; 
Over  the  spikes  his  nose  was  lying, 
And  Russell  thought  he  whiles  was  neighing, 
'nie  new  moon  glowed  in  all  Ker  charms. 
Yet  clasped  the  old  moon  in  her  arms, 
Much  litre  Jiimself  and  lovely  dame : 
All  this  he  saw,  then  off  they  came. 

He  was  so  near  the  ample  sky. 
Its  plain  he  fairly  could  espy : 
Whether  'twas  made  of  crjvtal  blue. 
Or  bottle-glass,  be  scarcely  knew; 
But  'twas  the  one,  and  he  could  prove  it : 
The  stars  were  lamps  that  burnt  above  it ; 
The  sun  a  fire  that  flamed  amain, 
On  which  the  coals  were  showered  like  rain. 
And  when  the  damps  rose  from  below, 
A  haze  upon  this  glass  would  grow. 
Till  little  seraphs  scrubbed  it  clean, 
Then  fire  and  lamps  again  were  seen. 
On  polar  swivel  it  kept  its  twiri. 
And  swept  around  with  rapid  whirl ; 
Thus  sun  and  stars  about  were  borne — 
That  these  were  facts  Russ  conld  have  sworn. 

They  reached  this  nether  world  again, 
Just  in  the  middle  of  the  main : 
Sweet  Venus'  bosom  beat  so  high 
With  her  huge  burden  through  the  sky. 


She  hovered  low,  her  limbs  to  lave 
Slight  on  the  bow  of  emerald  wave ; 
Each  billow  tipt,  her  breast  to  cool. 
Like  swallow  on  the  evening  pool. 
While  trembling  sailors  shunned  the  track 
Of  dolphin  on  the  mermaid's  back. 

Some  roguish  tricks  she  next  began. 
Floating  on  wave  like  buoyant  swan. 
Light  o'er  the  billows  heaved  on  high, 
Then  sunk  between  from  human  eye. 
Russ  capered  sore  with  phiz  uncouth ; 
He  shut  his  eyes,  he  shut  his  mouth. 
Expecting,  every  wave  that  broke. 
With  brine  his  bellows-pipe  would  choke. 

Sly  Venqs  laughed,  then  dived  below. 
The  wondbrs  of  her  power  to  show : 
Russ  from  the  lady  durst  not  sever. 
But  thought  he  then  was  gone  for  ever. 
Then  first  his  heart  perceived  alarms 
For  the  effects  of  female  charms. 

No,  Russell,  no — the  lovely  creatures 
Have  nought  malicious  in  their  natures. 
If  woman's  gentle  heart  yon  gain. 
True  to  the  last  she  wiU  remain ; 
Nor  danger,  poverty,  nor  pride. 
Nought,  nought  will  drive  her  from  thy  side 
Though  JickUi's  buckled  to  her  name. 
Our  sex  for  ever  are  to  blame. 

Soon  on  the  channels  of  the  tide 
Sat  Russell  and  his  lovely  guide ; 
He  felt  as  light,  and  breathed  as  pure, 
As  in  the  glens  of  Lammermuir. 
But  here  my  Muse  her  breath  must  draw. 
Before  she  sing  what  Russell  saw. 


p0Ta  CmnpbjtU. 

When  that  dire  year  had  come  and  gone, 
That  laid  the  pride  of  Caledon 
At  one  infuriate  venture,  low. 
Beneath  the  foot  of  cruel  foe — 
That  cursed  year,  whose  memory  brands 
With  .burning  flame  h^r  northern  lands. 
And  deep  on  mountain,  fell,  and  flood. 
Is  graved  in  characters  of  blood — 
It  was  when  last  was  heard  the  jar. 
The  tempest,  and  the  clang  of  war 
Within  our  isle ;  when  April's  sun 
Saw  red  CuUoden  lost  and  won. 
And  the  bold  lineage  of  the  Gael 
Trodden  like  dust  o'er  moor  and  dale;-^ 
When  the  bright  star  of  Stnart's  race 
Was  dashed  from  its  resplendent  place. 
That  ruddy  star  which  throngii  the  spheres 
Had  shone  sublime  a  thousand  years. 
That  rose  through  blood  in  times  of  yore, 
A  light  ensanguined  always  bore. 
Then  set  in  blood  for  evermore; 
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'Twas  then  and  there,  where  England*8  bands 
Lay  mid  Lochaber'a  rained  lands, 
And  held  load  revels  of  delight, 
Feasting  and  dancing  day  and  night. 
With  every  freak,  and  whim,  and  game. 
That  conqu'rora  in  despite  could  frame; 
The  chiefs  of  Diarmid  all  were  there, 
Not^d  for  heroes  tall  and  fair, 
Of  manly  mete  and  noble  mein. 
All  blazing  in  their  tartans  sheen ; 
A  name  of  majesty  and  power. 
Whose  might  in  Scotia's  darkest  hour. 
Had  oft  been  roused  and  starkly  tried. 
But  always  on  the  strongest  side. 
For  why,  they  say,  with  power  avail  ? 
'Tis  they  who  always  turn  the  scale; 
For  where  they  join  their  potent  name, 
The  side  of  power  must  be  with  them. 

Howe*er  that  be,  or  false  or  true, 
A  tale  of  love  hath  nought  to  do ; 
Suffice  it,  that  the  Campbells  were 
The  chief  great  name  of  Scotland  there; 
And  hence  their  dames  and  maidens  fair 
Came  to  the  camp  their  joys  to  share : 
And  sooth  such  dancing  and  deray. 
Such  galliardise  and  gambols  gay. 
Ne'er  sounded  over  shore  and  vale 
On  dark  Lochaber's  dusky  gale. 

Among  the  rest  there  came  a  maid 
From  green  Glen-Lyon's  mountain  glade, 
Hight  Mora  Campbell,  one  whose  mien 
Excell'd  all  beauty  ever  seen 
In  Scotia's  stem  and  stormy  reign, 
Where  beauty  strove  to  bloom  in  vain. 
But  though  the  maidens  of  Aigyle, 
Gathered  from  continent  and  isle. 
From  Mull  of  Morven  to  Loch-Om, 
From  gray  Qlenorchy  and  from  Lorn, 
Breadalbane's  maidens,  bronzed  and  tall, 
And  the  blue  eyes  of  Fortingall; 
Yet  Mora  of  Qlen-Lyon  shone 
O'er  all  unequall'd,  and  alone, 
Like  the  young  moon  on  summer  even. 
Walking  amid  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Great  was  the  friendly  strife  among 
The  courtly  warriors  of  the  throng. 
To  gain  this  peerless  maiden's  hand 
At  serenade  or  saraband ; 
For  where  a  maiden  shows  her  face, 
Whate'er  her  nation  or  her  race, 
Man  still  will  love,  and  still  will  woo 
The  best — of  thousands — or  of  two. 
Be  she  a  savage,  serf,  or  slave. 
Or  maiden  of  the  emerald  wave ; 
Nay,  be  she  sable,  brown,  or  fair. 
She's  loved,  if  better  be  not  there. 

So  was  it  here ;  the  southern  host 
Were  feasted  at  their  foemen's  cost, 


And  there,  in  reckless  riot,  lay 
Watching  the  north  for  many  a  day ; 
But,  oh,  what  stir,  and  joy,  and  ramp. 
When  these  young  maidens  sought  the  camp ' 
Then  all  was  compliment  and  cooing. 
With  toying,  teasing,  love,  and  wooing. 

But  short  their  stay,  a  visit  sped 
More  to  the  living  than  the  dead. 
Though  some  had  sighs  and  tears  to  feign 
Above  the  graves  of  kinsmen  slain ; 
And  now  warm  vows  of  love  were  cast 
On  ladies'  ears,  as  thick  and  fast 
As  leaves  fall  from  Lochaber  trees, 
Or  snow-flakes  from  her  northern  breeze. 

Among  the  rest,  an  English  knight. 
Sir  Hugh  De  Vane  of  Barnard  hight. 
Made  love  to  Mora  in  such  way 
That  her  young  mind  was  moved  to  stay. 
And  take  her  lot  for  ill  or  good 
With  a  young  knight  of  noble  blood. 
Her  brother,  too,  seemed  to  approve. 
Vouching  Sir  Hugh's  unblemished  love. 
But  urged  her  not  to  stay  or  go. 
Or  answer  him  with  yes  or  no. 

The  sequel  scarcely  need  I  tell — 
They  had  no  heart  to  say  farewell ; 
The  maid  was  won,  you  may  foresee. 
As  all  maids  are,  or  wish  to  be; 
For  what  fair  maiden  can  refuse. 
When  gallant  youthful  warrior  sues? 
Their  hands  in  holy  bond  were  tied; 
Sir  Hugh  was  happy  with  his  bride, 
As  youth  could  with  such  beauty  be. 
And  drank  of  pleasure  to  the  lee ; 
But  ne'er  his  marriage  would  confess 
To  one  of  all  the  jocund  mess, 
Save  her  own  brother,  from  whose  hand 
He  got  the  flower  of  fair  Scotland — 
A  proud  and  haughty  youth  was  he, 
As  Highland  captain  needs  must  be. 

The  army's  ordered  by  the  crown 
To  foreign  lands,  to  earn  renown, 
And  all  are  forced,  howe'er  inclined, 
To  leave  their  Highland  loves  behind. 
Mora  prepared  at  break  of  day 
To  follow  her  dear  lord  away, 
Wherever  call'd  to  face  a  foe, 
Or  honour  beckon'd  him  to  go ; 
But  by  the  general  was  withstood. 
And  order'd  with  her  sisterhood. 
Up  came  young  Campbell  of  the  glen. 
Fierce  as  a  lion  from  his  den. 
In  mood  provoking  stern  reply, 
And  fierce  defiance  in  his  eye  : 
" My  lord,"  said  he,  "I  may  not  bear 
Such  court'sy  to  my  sister  dear. 
Think'st  thou  her  birth  and  lineage  good. 
The  best  of  Albyn's  noble  blood. 
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Xo  better  than  that  motley  race 
Brought  by  thy  kinsmen  to  disgrace  ? 
I  tell  thee,  lord,  anto  thy  brow, 
My  sister  B  higher  born  than  thou ; 
And  more,  she  is  thy  nephew's  spouse. 
By  all  the  holy  marriage  vows — 
Wed  with  a  ring — his  lawful  wife — 
I  the  maintainer  with  my  life." — 
"  Hence  to  thy  post,  thou  saucy  Scot, 
Thy  high  descent  I  question  not ; 
Nay,  doubt  not  that  thy  sires  renown'd 
Were  mighty  kings,  revered  and  crown'd, 
O'er  some  poor  glen  of  shaggy  wood, 
Before  the  universal  flood ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  blood  of  thine 
Commingle  never  shall  with  mine. 
To  taint  it  with  rebellion's  ban, 
Thy  nation's  curse  since  time  began. 
The  charge  is  false — I  know  Sir  Hugh 
Not  for  his  soul  this  thing  durst  do, 
Without  my  knowledge  and  consent ; 
He  would  not  stoop  to  circumvent 
A  beauteous  maiden  to  disgrace — 
I'll  question  him  before  her  face." 

Up  came  Sir  Hugh,  and  took  his  stand 
Hard  by  his  general's  trembling  hand; 
He  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his  look. 
While  Campbell  with  resentment  shook. 
And  Mora  stood  as  deadly  pale 
As  floweret  in  December's  gale; 
Sooth  the  young  warrior  bore  a  mind 
Not  to  be  envied  or  defined. 

"  Sir,  tell  me,  on  your  word,  your  life. 
Is  this  young  dame  your  wedded  wife]" 

Sir  Hugh  grew  wan.  Sir  Hugh  grew  red. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  speech  had  fled; 
Three  times  he  tried  the  truth  to  own. 
And  thrice  the  word  he  gulped  down; 
Then  with  a  burst  of  gather'd  breath, 
"  No,"  he  replied,  as  if  in  wrath. — 
"  Thou  liest,  thou  dog!  Darest  thou  deny 
I  witness'd  with  mine  ear,  mine  eye, 
Thy  interchange  of  marriage  vow  1 
The  ring  is  on  her  finger  now, 
The  lines  of  marriage  in  her  breast ; 
And  this  dire  wrong  must  be  redress'd 
To  that  dear  maid,  or,  by  the  rood, 
I'll  cancel' t  in  thy  traitor  blood. 
For  thy  soul's  worth  this  truth  deny !" — 
This  Campbell's  fierce  and  proud  reply : 
But  ere  the  half  of  it  was  said. 
Mora  had  sunk  to  earth  as  dead ; 
She  heard  its  import,  saw  its  meed, 

And  all  the  woe  that  would  succeed. 

• 

Young  Campbell,  by  affection  tied. 
Was  quickly  at  his  sister's  side. 
And  aided  by  his  kinsmen  keen. 
He  bore  her  lifeless  from  the  green. 


Sir  Hugh  was  moved,  and  struggled  hard 
'Twizt  insult  and  sincere  regard. 
And  would  have  follow'd  to  his  hann, 
But  was  withheld  by  strength  of  arm. 

The  Scot  to  reason  did  not  try, 
As  deep  his  wrong  his  wrath  was  high. 
As  for  the  General,  'twas  his  will 
Always  to  use  the  clansmen  ill ; 
He  seem'd  to  view  them  as  a  race 
Destined  for  nothing  but  disgrace, 
And  therefore  tried  with  all  his  care 
To  hound  the  dog  and  hold  the  hare. 
The  dire  event  I  grieve  to  tell; 
They  challenged,  fought,  and  Campbell  fell; 
And  ere  poor  Mora's  beauteous  eye 
Re-opened  on  the  morning  sky : 
Ere  reason  had  her  throne  resumed, 
And  darken'd  intellect  retom'd. 
Her  only  brother,  her  sole  shield, 
Was  carried  wounded  from  the  field, 
With  all  his  tartans  crimson-dyed. 
And  stretch'd  down  by  his  sisters  side. 

This  was  a  trial  too  severe 
For  youth  and  beauty  well  to  bear; 
And  that  same  day  the  English  host 
March'd  oflT,  and  hope  of  love  was  lost ; 
And  Mora's  young  elastic  mind. 
Brisk  as  Glen-Lyon'i  balmy  wind. 
And  placid  as  the  evening's  fall 
On  the  green  bowers  of  Fortingmll, 
Was  all  at  once,  before  its  prime. 
In  misery  plunged  without  a  crime. 
I  know  of  no  such  deadly  smart 
To  fall  on  maiden's  bleeding  heart. 

When  the  Almighty's  sacred  sway 
Calls  our  dear  bosom  friends  away. 
There  is  a  cause  we  calm  should  be — 
A  reverence  due  to  the  decree — 
A  holy  awe  that  swathes  the  past 
And  present,  dark  and  overcast, 
Both  in  a  glorious  future  light. 
Eternal,  infinite,  and  bright ; 
And  thus  our  deepest  sorrow  given. 
Is  mingled  with  a  ray  of  heaven. 

But  when  affection  all  and  whole. 
The  very  pillare  of  the  soul. 
Are  placed  on  one  sole  being  here. 
For  whom  alone  this  life  is  dear. 
To  find  that  one.  our  trust  betray, 
And  all  our  hopes  in  ruin  lay — 
Then  'reaved,  astonished,  and  forsaken. 
The  structure  of  the  soul  is  shaken. 
Without  one  prop  whereon  to  rest. 
That  will  not  pierce  the  stooping  breast, 
Or  thought  of  one  beloved  so  well, 
Unshaded  b}"  a  tinge  of  hell ; 
This  is  a  grief  without  remede — 
This,  this  is  wretchedness  indeed ! 
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In  this  dire  state  of  dumb  dismay 
And  hopeless  grief,  for  many  a  day, 
Of  every  cheering  ray  bereft, 
Was  Mora  of  Glen- Lyon  left. 
She  never  waked  one  mom  to  cumber. 
On  which  she  wish'd  not  still  to  slumber; 
She  never  sunk  that  night  to  rest, 
On  which  she  wish'd  not  to  be  blest 
With  dreamless  sleep  that  break  should  never, 
Unknown,  unknowing  ought  for  ever. 

In  that  fond  heart  where  love  had  reigned, 
A  vacancy  alone  remained, 
A  dreary  void,  which  to  supply 
Nothing  remain'd  beneath  the  sky ; 
For  with  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
His  sacred  honour  and  his  truth, 
Vanish'd  her  hope,  her  fear,  her  all. 
But  yet,  at  pity's  gentle  call. 
Some  kind  emotions  woke  anew  ; 
She  to  her  suffering  brother  flew. 
Yielded  to  nature's  kindred  sway, 
And  nursed  and  soothed  him  night  and  day : 
Nor  once  produced  unwelcome  theme, 
By  mention  of  her  husband's  name. 

Home  to  Qlen-Lyon'a  lonely  glade. 
The  wounded  warrior  was  convey'd. 
And  after  tedious  illness  borne. 
Dejected,  wearied,  and  outworn. 
He  yielded  up  his  spirit  brave, 
And  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  just  before  his  life's  last  close, 
Qlen-Lyon's  flower,  her  faded  rose. 
Wept  o'er  a  young  and  helpless  guest. 
And  nursed  him  on  her  youthful  breast— 
A  lovely  babe;  he  throve  and  grew. 
Prattled,  and  smiled,  and  nothing  knew 
Of  all  his  mother's  yearnings  strong. 
And  all  her  deep  and  deadly  wrong. 

Sir  Hugh,  with  feelings  rack'd  and  torn. 
And  spirit  wounded  and  forlorn. 
At  all  the  ills  his  hand  had  wrought, 
And  conduct  with  dishonour  fraught. 
Was  hurried  by  his  General  far. 
To  combat  in  a  foreign  war. 
And  hold  command  in  that  campaign 
That  ravaged  Alsace  and  the  Rhine. 
But  from  that  day  he  first  denied 
His  youthful  wife  in  warrior  pride. 
And  left  her  gpiardian  and  her  shield 
A -bleeding  on  Boleskine  field. 
From  thence  in  fortune  ill  or  good. 
He  was  a  man  of  altered  mood — 
A  man  who  only  seem'd  to  take 
A  thought  of  life  for  sorrow's  sake ; 
Fought  but  to  mitigate  his  woe. 
And  gloried  not  in  friend  or  foe. 

Three  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  feud 
Produced  a  transient  quietude. 


And  brave  Sir  Hugh's  diminished  corps 
Returned  to  England's  welcome  shore. 
Meanwhile  his  son  on  Highland  brae. 
By  one  more  relative's  decay. 
Succeeded  had,  by  birth  allied, 
To  fair  Glen -Lyon  far  and  wide. 
To  castle,  peel,  and  barbican. 
The  greatest  laird  of  all  his  clan. 

Why  does  fair  Mora  of  the  wild 
Thus  deck  herself  and  comely  child ; 
Not  in  Clan-Campbell's  tartans  sheen. 
The  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  green ; 
But  in  new  robes  of  southern  hue. 
Pale  garments  of  cerulean  blue; 
And  daily  take  a  stand  sublime. 
Like  meteor^  of  a  foreign  clime  1 

Ask  not  again — thou  know'st  full  well. 
Nought  of  this  world  in  which  we  dwell. 
No  fault  nor  failing,  time  nor  space. 
Can  woman's  maiden  love  efface. 
It  blossoms,  still  a  viigin  gem. 
And  offspring  strengthens  still  the  stem. 
Sooner  may  maiden  fresh  and  fair 
Forget  her  locks  of  flowing  hair, 
That,  heaving  with  her  balmy  breath. 
To  lover's  heart  throws  shaft  of  death ; 
Sooner  neglect  its  crescent  bow, 
And  shed  oblique  above  the  brow. 
And  all  her  charms  aright  to  set. 
Than  onoe  an  early  love  forget; 
Nay,  sooner  may  maternal  love 
A  truant  to  her  nature  prove. 
And  her  betrothed  affections  "flee 
The  infant  smiling  on  her  knee. 
Than  she  ca^  from  her  heart  dethrone 
The  father  of  that  lovely  one. 
Even  when  poor  Mora's  heart  was  reft 
Of  all,  still  sovereign  love  was  left 

And  now  she  thought — what  could  she  do. 
But  ween  her  husband  still  was  true ! 
And,  when  in  freedom,  would  not  fail 
To  seek  Glen-Lyon's  Highland  dale. 
Where  counts  would  soon  have  been  made  even. 
And  all  forgotten  and  forgiven  1 

He  sent  not — came  not  once  that  way : 
Though  many  a  weary  hour  and  day 
She,  and  the  boy  of  her  delight, 
Stood  robed  in  southern  garments  bright. 
Straining,  with  anxious  eye  intent. 
South  from  the  highest  battlement. 
Then  every  night  she  dreamed  anew. 
Of  meeting  with  her  own  Sir  Hugh ; 
And  every  day  she  took  her  stand. 
And  look'd  unto  the  southern  land  : 
While  every  time  she  kissed  her  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  mother's  joy. 
Waked  ardent  longings  to  attain 
Sight  of  his  father  onoe  again. 
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Her  heart  could  brook  no  more  delay, 
And  southward  on  a  dubious  way. 
She  with  her  boy  disguised  is  gone — 
By  land,  by  sea,  they  journey 'd  on, 
And  soon  arrived  with  purpose  shrewd. 
Mid  London's  mingled  multitude. 
Where  straight  she  went  in  courtly  style, 
ToLadyEllaof  Argyle,* 
And  there  did  secretly  impart 
Each  wish  and  purpose  of  her  heart 
That  lady  welcomed  her  the  more 
As  all  her  wrongs  she  knew  before. 
And  oft  had  wish'd  most  fervently, 
A  mediatrix  there  to  be; 
Though,  certes,  little  did  she  ween 
Her  friend  was  beauty's  peerless  queen. 

What  scope  for  matron's  subtle  aid ! 
Their  potent  measures  soon  were  laid; 
And  forth  came  Mora  of  the  glen. 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  men. 
All  gazing — all  entranced  outright. 
At  her  resplendent  beauty  bright : 
For  no  such  loveliness  or  worth 
As  this  fair  vision  of  the  North 
Had  e'er  been  seen  by  mortal  man. 
Or  heard  of  since  the  world  began. 
The  lady  took  her  friend  so  fair 
To  balls,  assemblies,  everywhere; 
And  sooth  she  was  a  comely  sight. 
In  silken  tartans  blazing  bright : 
A  comet  of  bedazzling  ray; 
A  rainbow  in  a  winter  day; 
A  meteor  of  the  frozen  zone. 
As  bright  in  course  as  quickly  gone. 
For  purpose  justified  and  plain, 
The  lady  sumamed  her  M'Vane,  - 
Her  husband's  name,  though  unperoeived. 
Through  Scottish  breviat  interweaved. 
Then  every  day  the  clamour  spread, 
Of  this  unrivalled  Highland  maid. 
And  every  day  brought  wooers  store, 
In  splendour  to  Duke  Archibald's  door; 
But  all  advances  soon  were  check'd 
By  distant  coldness  and  respect. 
And  lords  and  courtiers  sued  in  vain 
To  the  nnparagon'd  M'Vane. 
Sir  Hugh,  so  dull  and  saturnine; 
Chanced  to  behold,  without  design, 
In  all  her  elegance  unfurl'd. 
This  streamer  of  the  northern  world ; 
For  there  were  many  movements  sly, 
To  bring  her  to  his  languid  eye, 
Which  no  inducement  could  invite 
To  look  on  lady  with  delight. 

The  effect  was  instant,  powerful,  strong, 
Without  the  force  of  right  or  wrong 


■  This  was  not  the  DvoheM  of  Argylo,  who  had  dlod  pre- 
▼iovalj  to  this  adventara ;  bat  th«  Ladj  Elisabeth  Campbell, 
or  Ella,  as  the  dake  called  her  frmiliarlj,  who  then  lived 
with  him. 
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To  rectify  or  countervail : 

Once  more  was  heaved  the  loaded  scale. 

Oh  there  was  something  in  her  air. 

So  comely,  so  divinely  fair, 

So  fraught  with  beauty's  genial  glow. 

Like  angel  dream'd  of  long  ago. 

That  all  his  energies  of  mind 

To  this  dear  object  were  confined ! 

He  durst  not  think  of  former  spouse. 

Nor  dream  of  former  broken  vows; 

Because,  without  this  lady,  he 

Found  life  was  utter  misery. 

Unto  Aig3'le  all  was  unknown; 

The  lady  Ella  knew  alone; 

But  he,  good  man,  was  to  his  end, 

A  Campbell's  best  and  firmest  friend : 

And  judging  this  a  proper  fit. 

He  urged  the  beauty  to  submit 

No — she  had  reasons  indirect 

A  Southern  always  to  suspect ; 

And  unto  one  should  never  yield, 

Till  bonds  and  contracts,  sign'd  and  setl'd, 

Were  all  made  firm  in  liege  and  land. 

And  lodged  in  good  Duke  Archibald's  hand. 

Then  lothly  did  she  yield  consent 

To  vows  of  love  so  vehement. 

And  they  were  wed  in  princely  style. 

Within  the  palace  of  Aigyle. 

If  brave  Sir  Hugh  loved  well  before. 

This  time  was  added  ten  times  more : 

'Twas  as  if  love  had  raised  its  head. 

In  resurrection  from  the  dead; 

And  fix'd  on  being  all  supreme. 

Like  something  in  a  long-lost  dream. 

And  with  an  energy  intense. 

As  far  surpassing  mortal  sense. 

He  loved,  as  blessed  spirits  prove. 

When  meeting  in  the  realms  above. 

The  joy  that  lighten'd  in  her  eye. 
Was  watched  by  his  with  ecstasy; 
On  every  accent  of  her  tongue 
His  ravished  ear  enraptured  hung; 
And  sometimes  as  its  Highland  twang 
Out  through  his  vitals  thrilling  rang, 
It  seem'd  to  bring  a  pang  of  woe, 
And  tears  would  all  unbidden  flow. 
As  linked  in  some  mysterious  way. 
With  visions  of  a  former  day. 

But  faithless  lover  never  pass'd 
Without  due  chastening  at  the  last; 
And  grievous  penalties  in  store 
Were  lurking  now  Sir  Hugh  before. 
One  eve,  when  rung  the  dinner  bell. 
His  lady  was  announced  unwell; 
And  worse — on  some  mysterious  plea, 
Firmly  refused  his  face  to  see. 
The  warrior  was  astonished  quite ; 
His  senses  seem'd  involved  in  night, 
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Ab  if  he  straggled,  oonscience-check'd, 
Some  dire  offence  to  recollect; 
But  could  not  all  its  weight  perpend, 
Nor  its  dimensions  comprehend. 
His  spirit  shrank  within  his  frame; 
He  watch'd  the  eye  of  noble  dame, 
And  saw  with  dreadour  and  with  doubt, 
A  flame  enkindling  him  about, 
That  would  his  heart  or  honour  sear; 
But  yet  he  wist  not  what  to  fear. 
He  moved  about  like  troubled  sprite. 
And  rested  neither  day  nor  night; 
For  still  his  darling,  his  espoused. 
All  access  to  her  lord  refused. 
At  length  he  sought,  in  raeful  style. 
The  stately  Ella  of  Argyle. 

"  Madam,  by  all  the  holy  ties, 
Which  none  knew  more  than  thou  to  prize ; 
By  those  endearments  prized  the  most. 
Which  thou  hast  sighM  for,  gain'd  and  lost,* 
Tell  me  my  doom.     What  is  my  crime  ? 
And  why  this  painful  pantomime? 
To  know  the  worst  will  be  relief 
From  this  exuberance  of  grief" 

"  Sir  Hugh,  it  grieves  me  much  to  be 
The  herald  of  perplexity, 
But  letters  have  arrived  of  late, 
That  of  iivjurious  matters  treat; 
This  lovely  dame,  whom  you  have  wed, 
Hath  our  kind  guardianship  misled; 
And  is  not  seemingly  the  dame. 
Either  in  lineage  or  in  name, 
Which  she  assumed.     They  hold  it  trae. 
That  she's  a  wife  and  mother  too; 
That  this  is  trath,  I  do  not  know. 
But  reasons  have  to  dread  it  so." 

Sir  Hugh  shed  some  salt  tears  of  grief, 
Which  brought  more  anguish  than  relief. 
And  thought,  as  naturally  he  must, 
''  I  am  a  sinner !  God  is  just ! " 
Then  blazed  he  forth  with  storm  and  threat, 
To  blame  the  lady  of  deceit. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  **  the  lady  came 
Forth  under  your  auspicious  name ; 
And  who  could  deem  deceitful  wile, 
Used  by  the  house  of  great  Argyle? 
I  to  the  duke  make  my  appeal; 
From  all  his  princely  honest  zeal, 
I  know  he'll  rid  me  of  this  shame, 
So  derogating  to  his  name. 
If  she's  a  wife,  I  her  forego. 
To  censures  fitting  thereunto; 
And  if  a  mistress,  must  disclaim 
All  union  with  her  bloated  name; 
For  though  I  love  her  more  than  life 
She  ne'er  can  be  my  lady  wife. 

1  This  kdj  WM  then  the  widow  of  her  oonBin,  ^e  Right 
Hon.  Loid  M'Kenzie,  of  Roeehaogh. 
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Unto  the  duke's  awards  I  bow, 
I  know  this  deed  he'll  disallow. " 

Unto  Duke  Archibald  straight  he  went, 
His  grievous  ii^'uries  to  vent ; 
Who  heard  him  with  his  known  degree 
Of  calm  respect  and  dignity : 
Then  said,  "  I  take  no  blame  in  ought; 
The  comely  dame  my  sister  brought 
Unto  my  halls,  as  courtly  guest, 
And  she's  incapable  of  jest. 
If  this  fair  dame  you  have  espoused, 
Hath  our  high  name,  and  you,  abused, 
I  give  her  up  without  defence, 
To  suffer  for  her  fraudulence. 
Ijct  officers  attend,  and  bear 
Her  to  a  jail,  till  she  appear 
In  court,  and  this  sad  blame  remove ; 
I  hope  her  innocence  she'll  prove. " 

The  officers  arrived  in  haste ; 
Argyle  went  to  his  lovely  guest, 
To  learn  if  she  was  not  belied ; 
But  no  one  knew  what  she  replied ; 
For  back  he  came  in  sullen  mood. 
Without  remark,  evil  or  good. 
And  seem'd  determined  to  consign 
Mora  to  punishment  condign. 
Ere  her  commitment  was  made  out. 
Sir  Hugh,  in  choler  and  in  doubt. 
Pleaded  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth, 
Whate'er  it  was,  the  honest  trath ; 
Then  he,  impassioned  and  uproused, 
Made  rank  confusion  more  confused. 
By  raging  on  with  stormy  din, 
Threatening  Aigyle  and  all  his  kin — 
When  lo  1  in  manifest  concern. 
The  Lady  Ella,  flush'd  and  stera, 
Came  in  and  with  reproving  look, 
Accosted  the  astonished  duke. 

"My  lord,  your  writ  you  may  affere; 
'Tis  well  the  officers  are  here — 
For  such  an  injury  propense, 
Such  dark  deg^rading  delinquence, 
Ne'er  proffer'd  was  by  mortal  man 
To  lady  of  our  kin  and  clan. 
Let  the  offence  have  judgment  due ! " 
"'Tis  my  request,"  replied  Sir  Hugh. 
**  Yes,  warrior !  vengeance  shall  be  had— 
And  for  thy  sake,  we'll  superadd, 
As  said  the  prophet  to  the  king. 
Thou  art  the  man  hath  done  the  thing. 
My  lord,  the  criminal  malign. 
Is  this  high  favourite  of  thine. 
Who  hath  us  proffer'd  that  disgrace. 
Which  no  effrontery  can  outface. 
False  the  advice  to  us  was  brought — 
'Tis  he  the  misery  hath  wrought. 
Unto  the  lovely  dame  agrieved. 
Whom  late  he  from  your  hand  received. 
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Poor  lady !  reft  of  hope  and  fame, 

And  all  that  wag  her  rightful  claim— 

My  lord,  believe  it  if  you  can. 

This  bold  Sir  Hugh  was  married  man— 

Married  for  seven  years  before 

He  came  a  wooer  to  your  door." 

••I'll  not  believe/'  Argyle  replied, 
••  That  man  alive  durst  have  defied 
Me  to  my  face  in  such  a  way. 
Sir,  straight  this  calumny  gainsay. 
If  thou  the  least  respect  wouldst  claim 
To  noble  warrior's  hononr'd  name. " 
••  All  false !  all  false,  my  lord,  in  faith," 
Sir  Hugh  replied  with  stifled  breath: 
'•  A  hoax,  a  flam  your  grace  to  gall; 
To  prove  it  I  defy  them  all." 

••The  proof.  Sir  Knight,  shall  soon  be  broaght. 
Home  to  your  heart  with  vengeance  fraught. 
Your  former  spouse,  from  Highland  wood. 
Is  here  in  blooming  lustihood ; 
And  as  appropriate  garniture. 
And  a  kind  welcome  to  secure, 
A  sweet  young  family  hath  brought. 
Wild  as  young  cubs  in  forest  caught — 
Whose  thews  and  features  are  no  shams. 
Whose  carrot  locks  and  kilted  hams 
The  darkest  secrets  might  betray. 
Were  there  no  other  'mergent  way. 
She  has  call'd  here  in  deep  distress — 
Our  £Edr  friend's  anguish  yon  may  guess; 
From  this,  what  marvel  can  there  be 
That  she  denies  your  face  to  see  T* 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  morning  ray 
Ascend  the  east  with  springing  day. 
Now  red,  now  purple,  and  now  pale, 
The  herald  of  the  stormy  gale  1 
Thou  hast.     Yet  thou  can'st  never  view 
The  dead  blank  look  of  biave  Sir  Hugh. 
Two  wives  at  onoe  to  deprehend  him — 
And  Highland  wives — The  Lord  defend  him ! 

Argyle  was  wroth,  it  might  be  seen, 
Yet  still  preserved  his  look  serene. 
He  saw  the  guilty  deed  confess'd, 
By  signs  which  could  not  be  repress'd ; 
And  studied  in  his  lordly  mind. 
The  sharpest  punishment  assign'd. 
When  Duncan  with  broad  Highland  face. 
Came  in  with  bow,  and  **  Please  her  grace, 
Tere  pe  fine  Ihady  at  her  gate. 
Whose  grhief  of  mhind  pe  very  grheat ; 
And  pretty  poy  upon  her  hand, 
As  was  not  porn  in  any  land — 
Prave  Highlander  so  prave  and  young. 
And  spaiks  in  her  own  moter  tongue; 
What  shall  her  nainsel  say  or  dhoo  ] 
She  cries  to  speak  with  prave  Sir  Hugh." 

Sir  Hugh  then  thought  without  a  doubt 
That  evils  oompass'd  him  about. 


'•  O  lord  I"  he  cried,  in  fervent  way. 

Then  turned  in  manifest  dismay — 

•'  I'll  go,"  said  he,  "straight  to  the  gate— 

1  must  not  let  the  lady  wait." — 

"  No,"  cried  Argyle,  "you  'scape  not  so. 

Guards,  keep  the  door,  till  once  we  know 

How  he  himself  of  this  can  clear. 

Duncan,  go  bring  the  lady  here. " 

Duncan  bow'd  low,  and  off  he  ran, 
A  pliant  and  right  joyful  man — 
Deeming  the  lady  sure  of  grace. 
When  brought  before  his  master's  face ; 
For  tartan'd  dame  from  glen  or  iale, 
Ne'er  sued  in  vain  to  great  Aigyle. 

In  came  young  Mora,  blushing  deep. 
Fresh  from  Glen-Lyon's  lordly  steep; 
The  healthful  odours  of  the  wild. 
Breathing  around  her  and  her  child. 
Their  fragrance  came  like  freshening  gile. 
For  grateful  travellers  to  inhale — 
Like  kindred  roses  sweet  and  bland. 
Or  wandering  wind  from  fairy  land. 
The  boy  was  robed  like  royal  lay. 
In  bold  Clan-Gillan*s  bright  array — 
Belted  and  plumed,  the  elfin  smiled. 
The  phoenix  of  his  native  wild; 
Herself  in  the  same  robes  bedight 
She  wore  on  her  first  bridal  night, 
When  he  she  long  had  nursed  in  pain, 
Led  her  unto  the  darksome  fane. 
And  gave  her  hand  without  a  stain. 
And  heart,  never  to  change  again. 
While  torches  glimmer'd  dimly  on 
Boleskine's  sacred  altar-stone. 

The  astonish'd  group  stood  movden  still. 
And  neither  utter'd  good  nor  ilL 
Such  beauty,  grace,  and  comely  moold. 
Said  more  than  language  ever  told 
For  her  and  hers.     Ere  she'd  b^un 
To  speak,  some  favour  she  had  won — 
But  some  resemblance  that  she  bore. 
Some  unacknowledged  likeness  more — 
Even  great  Argyle,  of  tranquil  mien. 
And  noted  for  perception  keen. 
Held  no  suspicion  that  the  dame. 
That  comely  mother,  was  the  same 
Who  queen  of  beauty  rank'd  the  while 
In  the  emporium  of  our  iale. 

He  was  the  first  that  silence  broke ; 
Taking  her  hand,  these  words  he  spoke : 
"  Fair  lady,  I  have  heard  a  part 
Of  how  much  wrong'd  and  grieved  thou  art 
What  share  I  had  by  suit  or  sway, 
I'll  rue  until  my  dying  day; 
But  this  I  promise,  that  thy  right 
Shall  be  as  sacred  in  my  sight 
As  thou  of  kindred  had'st  a  claim, 
And  she  an  alien  to  our  name : 


I  ! 
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Declare  thj  grievous  wrongs  erewhile. 
And  trust  the  issue  to  Aigyle." 

"  My  honoured  liege,  thy  handmaid,  I, 
And  of  M'Calan's  lineage  high ; 
Glen>  Lyon's  yerdant  hills  I  claim, 
And  Mora  Campbell  is  my  name. 
His  sister,  who  commission  bore 
Under  Young  Campbell  of  Mamore, 
Who  led  your  grace's  clansmen  bold, 
On  that  dark  Cnlloden's  bloody  wold. 

"  That  summer  when  the  English  host 
Lay  on  Lochaber's  ruined  coast, 
Some  dames  and  maidens  of  your  line 
Went  to  the  camp,  to  intertwine 
With  laurel  erery  hero's  plume 
Who  fought  rebellion  to  consume. 
Too  much  elated  there  and  then, 
This  gallant  knight,  Sir  Hugh  de  Vane, 
Made  love  to  me  by  suit  and  boon, 
And  won  my  youthful  heart  too  soon. 
We  married  were  by  chaplain  vile, 
In  old  fioleskine's  holy  isle — 
My  brother  present ;  here's  the  ring ; 
The  rasters,  the  entering, 
As  safe  and  solemn  to  my  mind 
As  man  alive  could  couple  bind. 
Sir  Hugh  dares  not  the  truth  deny, 
Kor  in  one  point  give  me  the  lie. 

"But  when  the  order  questionless 
Came  for  the  host  to  march  express, 
His  tongue,  to  truth  and  honour  dead. 
Denied  me  at  the  army's  head ; 
While  the  base  chaplain  stood  as  glum 
As  rigid  statue,  deaf  and  dumb^ 
A  mere  automaton,  subjected 
To  do  as  general's  eye  directed. 

"My  brother  charged  Sir  Hugh  in  wrath. 
Fought  him,  and  met  untimely  death; 
While  I,  in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 
Fled  to  my  native  hills  again ; 
Where,  of  young  mother  all  forlorn, 
This  sweet  unfather'd  babe  was  born, 
Who  now  is  rightful  heir  to  all 
Olen-Lyon's  braes  and  FortingalL 

'*But  yet,  my  lord— who  would  believe'tl— 
For  all  the  injuries  I  received, 
I  found  my  heart,  in  woeful  plight, 
Still  clung  unto  this  cruel  knight, 
With  such  a  fondness,  mix'd  with  pain, 
I  found  I  ne'er  could  love  again. 
Therefore,  in  thine  and  Heaven's  sight, 
I  claim  him  as  my  primal  right" 

"Certes,  you  may,  and  him  obtain; 
Tour  claim's  substantial,  fair,  and  plain ; 
Tour  suit  you  will  not — cannot  miss. 
But  then  the  worst  of  all  is  this. 


That  he'll  be  hung  for  felony ; 

Then  what  hast  thou,  or  what  has  she  1 " 

"I  think,  my  lord,"  Sir  Hugh  replied, 
With  haggard  air  and  look  aside, 
"Since  hanging's  doom  must  overtake, 
Let  it  be  now  for  pity's  sake. 
I've  fought  in  battle-field  and  glen 
The  fiercest  of  the  sons  of  men ;     " 
The  Mackintoshes,  stem  and  gray, 
And  the  blue  Camerons  of  the  brae; 
I've  braved  the  Frenchmen's  serried  might. 
At  mom,  at  eve,  at  dead  of  night : 
But  all  these  battles,  fierce  and  famed, 
Compared  with  this,  can  ne'er  be  named ; 
Mere  pigmies  to  a  giant's  form, 
A  zephyr  to  a  raging  storm, 
A  lady's  pinpoint  to  a  block, 
A  chariot's  to  an  earthquake's  shock. 
Most  loved,  most  lovely,  dreaded  two ! 
I  never  was  o'ercome  till  now. 
Nor  felt  so  feverishly.     In  brief, 
A  hanging  would  be  great  relief: 
My  lord — 'tis  troth— (I'll  not  evade) — 
Each  word  that  lovely  dame  hath  said.'* 

"Good  lord!"  exclaimed  the  ancient  chief, 
"This  deed  unhinges  all  belief! 
What  fiend  could  move  thee  thus  to  treat 
Our  kinswoman,  so  fair,  so  sweet; 
And  then  to  come  with  front  of  brass 
To  our  own  house— and,  by  the  mass. 
Straight  wed — another  to  destroy, 
As  if  a  Campbell  were  a  toy  1 
What  spirit  from  the  dark  abyss 
Could  move  thee  to  such  deed  as  this  ?" 

"God  knows,  my  lord !    The  thing  to  me 
Is  an  unfathom'd  mystery ; 
But  I  suppose  it  was  alone 
The  devil  himself  that  urged  me  on; 
For  I  declare,  as  I've  to  die. 
No  man  e'er  loved  so  well  as  I 
This  lovely  dame.     But  I  was  bit 
And  bullied  till  I  lost  my  wit ; 
Yet  never  since  that  hour  of  teen 
One  happy  moment  have  I  seen. 
I  love  this  last  one  too,  'tis  troe; 
But,  Mora,  by  my  soul  I  vow, 
'Tis  for  her  likeness  unto  you." 

The  tears  ran  down  young  Mora's  cheek ; 
She  tum'd  away,  but  could  not  speak, 
Till  Lady  Ella  of  Argyle, 
With  face  uplighted  by  a  smile, 
Arose,  and  took  a  hand  of  each, 
And  said,  "  Sir  Hugh,  this  shameful  breach 
Of  troth  and  honour  quite  o'erpowers 
This  dame,  whose  virgin  love  was  yours, 
And  never  will  from  you  depart. 
While  the  warm  tide  pervades  her  heart. 
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But  though  that  heart  you  sore  have  wrung. 
She  cannot  bear  to  aee  you  hung; 
And  she  is  right;  for,  to  my  mind, 
Hanging's  no  joke,  and  that  you'll  find. 
And  what  may  this  dear  boy  betide. 
Without  a  father  him  to  guide? 
And  what  disgrace  the  cant  will  be,. 
'  Your  father  hung  on  Tyburn  tree! ' 
Take  both  the  dames  then,  as  you  can. 
Speed  to  Cathay  or  Hindooetan, 
Where  you  may  take  a  score  or  two. 
And  none  to  say,  'Tis  wrong  you  do." 

"  Yes,  there  ia  one,"  Dame  Mora  said, 
While  tears  came  streaming  to  her  aid. 
But  ere  another  word  she  spoke, 
Old  Duncan  Glas  the  silence  broke, 
With  face  as  grim  and  as  demure, 
As  winter  doud  before  the  shower — 
''Oh  plaiae  her  grace,  fwat  shall  she  too? 
Mattam  Te-fane  waits  here  pelow. 
Wit  salt  tears  stotting  o'er  her  chin. 
And  very  mat  for  to  pe  in." 

Wild  as  a  maniac  looked  De  Vane; 
Then  to  the  window  ran  amain, 
And  threw  it  open,  quite  intent 
To  brain  himself,  and  supenrent 
This  dreadful  war  of  Highland  wiyes. 
And  both  their  shameful  narratives. 
Before  the  just  but  proud  Aigyle^ 
The  greatest  subject  of  our  isle; 
But  both  the  ladies  held  him  fast. 
To  take  one  farewell  for  the  last. 
Argyle  looked  stem  in  troubled  way. 
And  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say. 
Till  Lady  Ella  once  again 
Address'd  the  knight  in  cheerful  strain : — 

'*  Cheer  up.  Sir  Hugh;  for,  on  my  life. 
Your  first,  your  last,  your  only  wife. 
Your  virgin  love,  whose  heart  you  won. 
And  mother  of  your  comely  son, 
Now  takes  your  hand.     The  scheme  was  mine, 
And  happy  be  you  and  your  line ; 
The  lorely  dames  are  both  the  same, 
In  hers  how  knew  you  not  your  name  ? 
Twice  married  now — Unequall'd  lot! 
But  law  redoubled  breaks  it  not. 
I  join  your  hands,  too  long  apart. 
And  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart!" 

The  crystal  tears  from  his  blue  eyes 
Pour'd  bright  as  dew-drops  from  the  skies; 
His  manly  frame  with  joy  was  shiyering, 
And  his  round  ruby  lip  was  quivering. 
As  down  he  kneel'd  in  guise  unmeet, 
Embraced  and  kiss'd  the  ladies'  feet ; 
Then  seized  his  child  in  boyhood's  bloom, 
And  danced  and  caper'd  round  the  room. 
But  such  a  night  of  social  glee. 
Of  wassail,  song,  and  revelry. 


Was  not  that  night  in  Britain's  isle» 
As  in  the  house  of  great  Argyle. 


C^e  iSooh  Pan  nf  ^Um 

Did  you  never  hear  of  a  queer  auld  man, 

A  very  strange  man  was  he. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  bonnie  banks  of  Forth, 

In  a  town  full  dear  to  me! 

But  if  all  be  true,  as  I  heard  tell. 

And  as  I  shall  tell  to  thee. 
There  was  never  such  a  thing  befell 

To  a  man  in  this  countiye. 

One  day  he  sat  on  a  lonely  brae. 

And  sorely  he  made  his  moan. 
For  his  youthful  days  had  paas'd  away. 

And  ronkilt  age  came  on; 

And  he  thought  of  the  lightsome  days  of  love, 

And  joyful  happy  souls, 
Quhill  the  tears  ran  ower  the  auld  man's  cheeks, 

And  down  on  his  button  holes. 

"  Ochone,  ochone !  '*  quod  the  poor  auld  min, 
"  Where  shall  I  go  lay  mine  head  I 

For  I  am  weary  of  this  world. 
And  I  wish  that  I  were  dead; 

"  That  I  were  dead,  and  in  my  grave, 

Where  cares  could  not  annoy. 
And  my  soul  safely  in  a  land 

Of  riches  and  of  joy. 

"  Yet  would  I  like  ane  cozy  bed 

To  meet  the  stroke  of  death. 
With  a  holy  psalm  sung  ower  mine  head. 

And  swoofit  with  my  last  breath; 

**  With  a  kind  hand  to  dose  mine  eyne, 

And  shed  a  tear  for  me ; 
But,  alack,  for  poverty  and  eild, 

Siccan  joys  I  can  never  see  I 

*'  For,  though  I  have  toil'd  these  seventy  vein, 

Wasting  both  blood  and  bone. 
Striving  for  riches  as  for  life. 

Yet  riches  I  have  none. 

"  For  though  I  seized  them  by  the  tail, 

With  proud  and  joyful  mind. 
Yet  did  they  take  them  wings  and  fly, 

And  leave  me  here  behind ; 

"  They  left  me  here  to  rant  and  rair. 

Mocking  my  raving  tongue, 
Though  skraighing  like  ane  gainder  goose 

That  is  'reft  of  his  young. 

**  Oh,  woe  is  me !  for  all  my  toil. 

And  all  my  dear-bought  gains. 
Yet  must  I  die  a  cauldrife  death. 

In  poverty  and  pains  1 
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"  Oh !  where  are  all  my  richea  gone, 

\Vhere,  or  to  what  country ) 
There  is  gold  enough  into  this  world, 

But  none  of  it  made  for  me. 

"  Yet  ProTidenoe  was  sore  misled, 

My  riches  to  destroy. 
Else  many  a  poor  and  virtuous  heart 

Should  have  had  cause  of  joy." 

Then  the  poor  anld  man  laid  down  his  head. 

And  rairit  for  very  grief. 
And  streikit  out  his  limbs  to  die ; 

For  he  knew  of  no  relief. 

But  bye  there  came  a  lovely  dame. 

Upon  a  palfrey  gray; 
And  she  listen'd  unto  the  auld  man's  tale, 

And  all  he  had  to  say, — 

Of  all  his  griefs,  and  Bore  regret, 

For  things  that  him  befell. 
And  because  he  could  not  feed  the  poor, 

Which  thing  he  loved  so  weU. 

"  It  is  great  pity,"  quod  the  dame, 

"  That  one  bo  very  kind. 
So  full  of  charity  and  love. 

And  of  such  virtuous  mind, 

''  Should  lie  and  perish  on  a  brae. 

Of  poverty  and  eild. 
Without  one  single  hand  to  prove 

His  solace  and  his  shield." 

She  took  the  old  man  her  behind 

Upon  her  palfrey  gray. 
And  swifter  nor  the  southland  wind 

They  scour'd  the  velvet  brae. 

And  the  palfrey's  tail  behind  did  sail 

O'er  locker  and  o'er  lea; 
While  the  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyne. 

With  swiftness  and  with  glee; 

For  the  comely  dame  had  promised  him 

Of  riches  mighty  store. 
That  his  kind  heart  might  have  full  scope 

For  feeding  of  the  poor. 

''Now  grace  me  save  I"  said  the  good  auld  man; 

"  Where  bears  thy  bridle  hand  ? 
Art  thou  going  to  break  the  Greenock  bank? 

Or  the  bank  of  fair  Scotland  ? 

*'Hy  conscience  hardly  this  may  brook; 

But  on  this  you  may  depend. 
Whatever  is  given  unto  me. 

Is  to  a  righteous  end." 

"  Keep  thou  thy  seat,"  said  the  comely  dame, 
"  And  conscience  clear  and  stenne ; 

There  is  plenty  of  gold  in  the  sea's  bottom 
To  enrich  ten  thousand  men. 


''  Ride  on  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see 

What  treasures  there  do  lie; 
For  I  can  gallop  the  emerald  wave. 

And  along  its  channels  dry." 

**  If  thou  canst  do  that,"  said  the  good  old  man, 
"  Thou  shalt  ride  thy  lane  for  me; 

For  I  can  neither  swim,  nor  dive. 
Nor  walk  the  raging  sea : 

''  For  the  sajt  water  would  blind  mine  eyne. 

And  what  should  I  see  there  1 
And  buller  buUer  down  my  throat; 

Which  thing  I  could  not  bear." 

But  away  and  away  flew  the  comely  dame 

O'er  moorland  and  o'er  fell; 
But  whether  they  went  north  or  south. 

The  old  man  could  not  telL 

And  the  palfrey's  tail  behind  did  sail, 

A  comely  sight  to  see. 
Like  little  wee  comet  of  the  dale 

Gaun  skimmering  o'er  the  lea. 

When  the  old  man  came  to  the  salt  sea's  brink. 

He  quaked  at  the  ocean  faem ; 
But  the  palfrey  splash'd  into  the  same, 

As  it  were  its  native  hame. 

''Now  Christ  us  save !"  cried  the  good  old  man; 

"  Hath  madness  seized  thine  head? 
For  we  shall  sink  in  the  ocean  wave, 

And  bluther  quhill  we  be  dead." 

But  the  palfrey  dash'd  o'er  the  bounding  wave. 

With  snifter  and  with  stenne ; 
It  was  firmer  nor  the  firmest  sward 

In  all  the  Deifane  glen. 

But  the  good  old  man  he  held,  as  death 

Holds  by  a  sinner's  tail; 
Or  as  a  craven  clings  to  life. 

When  death  does  him  assail. 

And  the  little  wee  palfrey  shot  away. 

Like  dragon's  fiery  train. 
And  up  the  wave,  and  down  the  wave. 

Like  meteor  of  the  main. 

And  its  streaming  tail  behind  did  sail 

With  shimmer  and  with  sheen ; 
And  whenever  it  struck  the  mane  of  the  wave, 

The  flashes  of  fire  were  seen. 

"  Ochone !  ochone  I"  said  the  good  old  man, 

"  It  is  awesome  to  be  here ! 
I  fear  these  riches  for  which  I  greine 

Shall  cost  me  very  dear; 

"  For  we  are  running  such  perilous  race 

As  mortals  never  ran ; 
And  the  devil  is  in  that  little  beast. 

If  ever  he  was  in  man  I" 
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"  Hurrah  1  hurrah !  my  bonnio  gray !" 

Cried  the  Maiden  of  the  Sea; 
''Ha!  thou  canst  sweep  the  emeraut  deep 

Swifter  nor  bird  can  flee  I 

**  For  thou  wast  bred  in  a  coral  bed. 

Beneath  a  silver  sun, 
Where  the  broad  daylight,  or  the  moon  by  night, 

Could  never  never  won; 

"  Where  the  buirdly  whale  could  never  sail, 

Kor  the  lazy  walrus  row; 
And  the  little  wee  thing  that  gave  thee  suck. 

Was  a  thing  of  the  caves  below. 

"  And  thou  shalt  run  till  the  last  sun 

Sink  o'er  the  westland  hill; 
And  thou  shalt  ride  the  ocean  tide 

Till  all  its  waves  lie  still. 

*'  Away !  away  1  my  bonnie  gray ! 

Where  bUlows  rock  the  dead. 
And  where  the  richest  prize  lies  low. 

In  all  the  ooean's  bed. 

The  palfrey  scrapit  with  his  foot. 

And  snorkit  fearsomelye; 
Then  lookit  over  his  left  shoulder, 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 

And  as  ever  you  saw  a  moudiwort 

Bore  into  a  foggy  lea, 
So  did  this  little  devilish  beast 

Dive  down  into  the  sea. 

The  good  old  man  he  gave  a  rair 

As  loud  as  he  could  strain : 
But  the  waters  closed  aboon  his  head. 

And  down  he  went  amain ! 

But  he  neither  blutherit  with  his  breath, 

Nor  gaspit  with  his  ganne. 
And  not  one  drop  of  salt  water 

Adown  his  thropple  ran. 

But  he  rode  as  fair,  and  he  rode  as  free. 

As  if  all  swaithed  and  furl'd 
In  Macintosh's  patent  ware, — 

The  marvel  of  this  world. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  gallant  ship. 

In  the  channels  of  the  sea. 
That  leant  her  shoulder  to  a  rock, 

With  her  masts  full  sore  aglee. 

And  there  lay  many  a  gallant  man, 

Rock'd  by  the  moving  main ; 
And  soundly  soundly  did  they  sleep, 

Never  to  wake  again. 

The  ships  might  sail,  and  friends  might  wail. 

On  margin  of  the  sea. 
But  news  of  them  they  would  never  hear 

Till  the  days  of  etemitye; 


For  it  was  plain,  as  plain  could  be, 

From  all  they  saw  around. 
That  the  ship  had  gone  down  to  the  deep 

Without  one  warning  sound — 

Without  one  prayer  pour*d  to  heaven — 

Without  one  parting  sigh. 
Like  sea-bird  sailing  on  the  wave. 

That  dives,  we  know  not  why. 

It  was  a  woeful  sight  to  see. 

In  bowels  of  the  deep. 
Lovers  and  lemans  lying  clasp'd 

In  everlasting  sleep. 

So  calmly  they  lay  on  their  glitty  beds, 

And  in  their  hammocks'  swung, 
And  the  billows  rock'd  their  drow^  fonns. 

And  over  their  cradles  sung. 

And  there  was  laid  a  royal  maid. 

As  calm  as  if  in  heaven. 
Who  had  three  gold  rings  on  eadi  finger. 

On  her  mid  finger  seven; 

And  she  had  jewels  in  her  ean. 

And  bracelets  brave  to  see; 
The  gold  that  was  around  her  head 

Would  have  bought  earldoms  three. 

Then  the  good  old  maa  pulVd  out  his  knife — 

It  was  both  sharp  and  clear — 
And  he  cut  off  the  maiden's  fingers  smaU, 

And  the  jewels  from  ilka  ear. 

"  Oh,  shame,  oh,  shame! "  said  the  comely  dame, 

*'  Woe  worth  thy  ruthless  hand ! 
How  darest  (hou  mangle  a  royal  coipae. 

Once  flower  of  many  a  land  \ 

* '  And  all  for  the  sake  of  trinkets  vain, 

'Mid  such  a  store  as  thisl" 
"  Ochone,  alake !"  quod  the  good  anld  man, 

**  You  judge  full  far  amiss; 

''  It  is  better  they  feed  the  righteous  poor. 

That  on  their  God  depend ; 
Than  to  lie  slumbering  in  the  deep 

For  neither  use  nor  end, 

"  Unless  to  grace  a  partan's  limb 

With  costly,  shining  ore, 
Or  deck  a  lobster's  burly  snout — 

A  beast  which  I  abhor !" 

Then  the  Sea-maid  smiled  a  doubtful  smile. 

And  said,  with  lifted  e'e — 
*'  Full  many  a  righteous  man  I  have  seen. 

But  never  a  one  like  thee ! 

"  But  thou  shalt  have  thine  heart's  desire. 

In  feeding  the  upright; 
And  all  the  good  shall  bless  the  day 

That  first  thou  saw  the  light" 
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Then  she  loaded  him  with  gema  of  gold. 

On  channel  of  the  main; 
Tet  the  good  old  man  was  not  content, 

Bnt  turn'd  him  back  again. 

And  every  handful  he*  put  in. 

He  aaid  right  wiatfnllye, 
*'Och,  this  will  ane  whole  fortune  prove 

For  one  poor  familyeT* 

And  he  neifnit  In,  and  he  neifuit  in, 

And  nerer  could  refrain, 
Qohill  the  little  wee  horse  he  could  not  move, 

Nor  mount  the  wave  again ; 

Bat  he  anorkit  with  his  little  noee. 

Till  he  made  the  sea  rocks  ring. 
And  waggit  his  tail  acroBB  the  wave 

With  many  an  angry  swing. 

"Come  away,  come  away,  my  little  bonnie  gray, 

Think  of  the  good  before; 
There  is  as  much  gold  upon  thy  back 

As  will  feed  ten  thousand  poor !  '* 

Then  the  little  wee  horse  he  strauchlit  on. 
Through  darkling  scenes  sublime — 

O'er  ehoals,  and  stones,  and  dead  men's  bones; 
But  the  ware  he  could  not  climb : 

Bat  along,  along,  he  sped  along 

The  fiooiB  of  the  silent  sea. 
With  a  world  of  waters  o'er  his  head, 

And  groves  of  the  coral  tree. 

And  the  tide  stream  flow'd,  and  the  billows  row'd 

An  hundred  fathoms  high; 
And  the  light  that  lighted  the  floors  below 

Seem'd  from  some  other  sky ; 

For  it  stieam'd  and  trembled  on  its  way. 

Of  beams  and  splendour  shorn. 
And  flow'd  with  an  awful  holiness. 

As  on  a  journey  borne. 

Till  at  length  they  saw  the  glorious  sun. 

Far  in  the  west  that  glow'd, 
Fluhing  like  fire-flaughts  up  and  down 

With  every  wave  that  row'd. 

Then  the  old  man  laugh'd  a  heartsome  laugh. 
And  a  heartsome  laugh  laugh'd  he. 

To  see  the  sun  in  such  a  trim 
Dancing  so  furiouslye ; 

For  he  thought  the  angels  of  the  even 

Had  taken  the  blessed  sun, 
To  tofB  in  the  blue  blanket  of  heaven. 

To  make  them  glorious  fun. 

Bat  at  length  the  May  and  her  palfrey  gray. 

And  the  good  old  man  beside. 
Set  their  three  heads  aboon  the  wave, 

And  came  in  with  the  flowing  tide. 


Then  all  the  folks  on  the  shores  of  Fife 

A  terror  flight  began. 
And  the  burgess  men  of  old  Kinross 

They  left  their  hames  and  ran; 

For  they  ken'd  the  Sea-maid's  glossy  e'e. 
Like  the  blue  of  heaven  that  shone; 

And  the  little  wee  horse  of  the  coral  cave, 
That  neither  had  blood  nor  bone. 

And  they  said,  when  she  came  unto  their  coast. 

She  never  came  there  for  good. 
But  warning  to  give  of  storms  and  wrecks, 

And  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood. 

Alake  for  the  good  men  of  Kinross, 

For  their  wits  were  never  rife  I 
For  now  she  came  with  a  mighty  store. 

For  the  saving  of  poor  men's  life. 

When  the  little  wee  horse  he  found  his  feet 

On  the  firm  ground  and  the  dry. 
He  shook  his  mane,  and  gave  a  graen, 

And  threw  his  heels  on  high, 

Quhill  the  gold  play'd  jingle  on  the  shore 

That  eased  him  of  his  pain ; 
Then  he  tum*d  and  kick'd  it  where  it  lay, 

In  very  great  disdain. 

And  he  hitt  the  old  man  right  behind 

With  such  unsparing  might. 
That  he  made  him  jump  seven  ells  and  more. 

And  on  his  face  to  light. 

''  Now,  woe  be  to  thee  for  a  wicked  beast ! 

For  since  ever  thy  life  began, 
I  never  saw  thee  lift  thy  foot 

Against  a  righteous  man. 

**  But  fare-thee-well,  thou  good  old  man. 

Thy  promise  keep  in  mind; 
Let  this  great  wealth  I  have  given  to  thee 

Be  a  blessing  to  thy  kind. 

''  So  as  thou  strive  so  shalt  thou  thrive. 

And  be  it  understood 
That  I  must  visit  thee  again, 

For  evil  or  for  good." 

Then  the  bonnie  May  she  rode  her  way 

Along  the  sea-wave  green. 
And  away  and  away  on  her  palfrey  gray. 

Like  the  ocean's  comely  queen. 

As  she  fared  up  the  Firth  of  Forth 

The  fishes  fled  all  before. 
And  a  thousand  cods  and  haddocks  brave 

Ran  swattering  right  ashore. 

A  hundred-and-thretty  buirdly  whales 

Went  snoring  up  the  tide, 
And  wide  on  Alloa's  fertile  holms 

They  gallop'd  ashore  and  died.' 

1  As  this  is  likely  to  be  the  only  part  of  my  trothAil  ballmd 
the  reraoity  of  which  may  be  disputed,  I  assare  the  reader 
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Bat  it  grieveth  my  heart  to  tell  to  yoa, 

What  I  never  have  told  before, 
Of  that  man  so  righteous  and  so  good, 

So  long  as  he  was  poor; 

But,  whenever  he  got  more  store  of  gold 

Than  ever  his  wits  could  tell. 
He  never  would  give  a  mite  for  good. 

Neither  for  heaven  nor  helL 

But  he  brooded  o'er  that  mighty  store 

With  sordid  heart  of  sin. 
And  the  houseless  wight,  or  the  poor  by  night. 

His  gate  wan  never  within. 

And  the  last  accounts  I  had  of  him 

Are  very  strange  to  tell — 
He  was  seen  with  the  Hay  and  the  palfrey  gray 

Riding  fiercely  out  through  hell. 

And  aye  she  cried,  "  Hurrah,  hurrah! 

Make  room  for  me  and  mine  1 
I  bring  you  the  man  of  Alloa 

To  his  punishment  condign  1 

''  His  Maker  tried  him  in  the  fire, 

To  make  his  heart  contrite; 
But,  when  he  gat  his  heart's  desire. 

He  proved  a  hypocrite.'* 

Then  all  you  poor  and  contrite  ones. 

In  deep  afflictions  hurVd, 
Oh,  never  grieve  or  vex  your  hearts 

For  the  riches  of  this  world ; 

For  they  bring  neither  health  nor  peace 

Unto  thy  spirit's  frame; 
And  there  is  a  treasure  better  far. 

Which  minstrel  dares  not  name. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  an  olden  say. 

By  one  who  oould  not  lee? — 
It  is  something  of  a  great  big  beast 

Going  through  a  needle's  e'e. 

Then  think  of  that,  and  be  content; 

For  life  is  but  a  day, 
And  the  night  of  death  is  gathering  fast 

To  dose  upon  your  way. 


Have  you  never  heard  of  Elen  of  Reigh, 
The  fairest  flower  of  the  north  oountrie? 
The  maid  that  left  all  maidens  behind. 
In  all  that  was  lovely,  sweet,  and  kind : 


that  it  ii  ft  literal  fkct;  and  that,  with  a  nDgie  tide,  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  fsw  yean  ago,  not  leas  than  ISO  whalee 
were  left  aehore  in  the  Ticinitj  of  AUoa.  The  men  of  Alloa 
called  them  young  ones ;  but  to  me  it  appeared  that  tii^y  had 
been  immense  fishes.  Their  skeletons  at  a  distanoe  weie  like 
those  of  large  horses.  Two  old  ones  ran  np  as  Ihr  as  the  mill- 
dam  of  Camboa,  on  the  DeTon,  where  they  were  left  by  the 
retreating  tide,  and  where,  after  a  day's  serere  ezeroise  and 


As  sweet  as  the  breeze  o'er  beds  of  balm, 
As  happy  and  gay  as  the  gamesome  lamb. 
As  light  as  the  feather  that  dances  on  higfa, 
As  blithe  as  the  lark  in  the  breast  of  the  sky, 
As  modest  as  young  rose-  that  blossoms  too  soon, 
As  mild  as  the  breeze  on  a  morning  of  June; 
Her  voice  was  the  music's  softest  key, 
And  her  form  the  oomeliest  symmetiy. 

But  let  bard  describe  her  smUe  who  can, 
For  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man; 
There  never  was  pen  that  hand  could  frame. 
Nor  tongue  that  falter'd  at  maiden's  name, 
Could  once  a  distant  tint  convey 
Of  its  lovely  and  benignant  ray. 
Yon  have  seen  the  morning's  folding  vest 
Hang  dense  and  pale  upon  the  east. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  strewn 
The  dawning's  couch  with  the  eider  down, 
And  shrouded  with  a  curtain  gray 
The  cradle  of  the  infant  day  ? 
And  'mid  this  orient  dense  and  pale. 
Through  one  small  window  of  the  vale. 
You  have  seen  the  sun's  first  radiant  hue 
Lightening  the  dells  and  vales  of  dew. 
With  smile  that  seem'd  through  glory's  rim 
From  dwellings  of  the  cherubim ; 
And  yon  have  thought,  with  holy  awe, 
A  lovelier  sight  you  never  saw. 
Scorning  the  heart  who  dared  to  doubt  it? 
Alas !  you  little  knew  about  it ! 
At  beauty's  shrine  you  ne'er  have  knelt, 
Nor  felt  the  flame  that  I  have  felt; 
Nor  chanced  the  virgin  smile  to  see 
Of  beauty's  model,  Elen  of  Reigh ! 

When  sunbeams  on  the  river  blaie. 
Yon  on  its  glory  scarce  can  gaze; 
But  when  the  moon's  delirions  beam. 
In  giddy  splendour  wooes  the  stream. 
Its  mellow'd  light  is  so  refined, 
Tis  like  a  gleam  of  soul  and  mind ; 
Its  gentle  ripple  glittering  by. 
Like  twinkle  of  a  maiden's  eye; 
While,  all  amazed  at  heaven's  steepness. 
You  gaze  into  its  liquid  deepness. 
And  see  some  beauties  that  excel — 
Visions  "  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell" — 
A  downward  soul  of  living  hue. 
So  nuld,  so  modest,  and  so  blue ! 

What  am  I  raving  of  just  nowt 
Forsooth,  I  scarce  can  say  to  yon — 
A  moonlight  river  beaming  by. 
Or  holy  depth  of  virgin's  eye ! 

excellent  sport  to  a  great  mnltitnde.  th^  were  both  tlus, 
along  with  a  yovng  one,  which  one  <tf  the  oM  wfaalsi  sad 
every  effort  to  defend,  bellowing  most  fearftUly  wbsa  ite  •' 
it  attacked.  On  testifying  my  wonder  to  the  mm  of  OubIw 
why  the  whales  should  all  have  betaken  them  to  the  dry  laad, 
I  was  answered  by  a  sly  firilow,  that  "A  marmaid  hsd  ban 
seen  driring  them  np  the  flrth,  which  had  fKghteaed  tbtf 
so  mnch,  it  had  pat  them  all  out  of  their  jndgBMoti  t" 
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Unconscious  bard !  what  periloas  dreaming! 
Is  nought  on  earth  to  thee  beseeming  ? 
Will  nothing  serrei  but  beauteous  women  ? — 
No,  nothing  else.     But  *tis  strange  to  me. 
If  yon  never  heard  aught  of  Elen  of  Reigh. 

But  whenever  you  breathe  the  breeze  of  balm, 
Or  smile  at  the  frolics  of  the  lamb, 
Or  watch  the  stream  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Or  weep  for  the  rosebud  that  opes  too  soon, 
Or  when  any  beauty  of  this  creation 
Moves  your  delight  or  admiration. 
You  then  may  try,  whatever  it  be, 
That  to  compare  with  Elen  of  Reigh : 
But  never  presume  that  lovely  creature 
Once  to  compare  with  aught  in  nature ; 
For  earth  has  neither  form  nor  face 
Which  heart  can  ween  or  eye  can  trace. 
That  once  comparison  can  stand 
With  Elen,  the  flower  of  fair  Scotland. 

'Tis  said  that  angels  are  passing  fair 
And  lovely  beings :  I  hope  they  are : 
But  for  all  their  beauty  of  form  and  wing, 
If  lovelier  than  the  maid  I  sing, 
They  needs  must  be— I  cannot  tell — 
Something  beyond  all  parallel ; 
Something  admitted,  not  believed. 
Which  heart  of  man  had  ne'er  conceived : 
But  these  are  beings  of  mental  bliss. 
Not  things  to  love,  and  soothe,,  and  kiss. — 
There  is  something  dear,  say  as  we  will, 
In  winsome  human  nature  still. 

Elen  of  Reigh  was  the  flower  of  our  wUd, 
Elen  of  Reigh  was  an  only  child, 
A  motherless  lamb,  in  childhood  thrown 
On  bounteous  Nature,  and  her  alone; 
But  who  can  mould  like  that  mighty  dame 
The  mind  of  fervour  and  mounting  flame, 
The  mind  that  beams  with  a  glow  intense 
For  fair  and  virtuous  excellence  1 
Not  one !  though  many  a  mighty  name, 
High  margin 'd  on  the  lists  of  fame. 
Has  blazoned  her  ripe  tuition  high, — 
The  world  has  own'd  it,  and  well  may  I ! 
But  most  of  all  that  right  had  she, 
The  flower  of  our  mountains,  fair  Elen  of  Reigh. 

But  human  life  is  like  a  river — 
Its  brightness  lasts  not  on  for  ever — 
That  dances  from  its  native  braes. 
As  pure  as  maidhood's  early  days; 
But  soon,  with  dark  and  sullen  motion, 
It  rolls  into  its  funeral  ocean. 
And  those  whose  currents  are  the  slightest, 
And  shortest  run,  are  aye  the  brightest : 
So  is  our  life— its  latest  wave 
Rolls  dark  and  solemn  to  the  grave ; 
And  soon  o'ercast  was  Elen's  day, 
And  changed,  as  must  my  sportive  lay. 
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When  beauty  is  in  its  rosy  prime, 
There  is  something  sacred  and  sublime. 
To  see  aU  living  worth  combined 
In  such  a  lovely  being's  mind ; 
Each  thing  for  which  we  would  wish  to  live, 
Each  grace,  each  virtue  Heaven  can  give. 
Such  being  was  Elen,  if  such  can  be ; 
A  faith  unstained,  a  conscience  free. 
Pure  Christian  love  and  charity — 
All  breath'd  in  such  a  holy  strain, 
The  hearts  of  men  could  not  refrain 
From  wonder  at  what  they  heard  and  saw ; 
Even  greatest  sinners  stood  in  awe. 
At  seeing  a  form  and  soul  unshadow'd — 
A  model  for  the  walks  of  maidhood. 

You  will  feel  a  trembling  wish  to  know, 
If  such  a  being  could  e'er  forego 
Her  onward  path  of  heavenly  aim. 
To  lov.e  a  thing  of  mortal  frame. 
Ah !  never  did  heart  in  bosom  dwell, 
That  loved  so  warmly  and  so  well. 
Or  with  such  ligaments  profound 
Was  twined  another's  heart  around ! 
But  blush  not— dread  not,  I  intreat, 
Nor  tremble  for  a  thing  so  sweet 

Not  comely  youth,  with  downy  chin, 
Nor  manhood's  goodlier  form,  could  win 
One  wistful  look,  or  dewdrop  sheen, 
From  eye  so  heavenly  and  serene. 
Her  love  that  with  her  life  began 
Was  set  on  thing  more  pure  than  man — 
'Twas  on  a  virgin,  of  like  mind, 
As  pure,  as  gentle,  as  refined; 
They  in  one  cradle  slept  when  young, 
Were  taught  by  the  same  blessed  tongue. 
Aye  smiled  each  other's  face  to  see. 
Were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  knee. 
And  the  first  word  each  tongue  could  frame. 
Was  a  loved  playmate's  cheering  name. 

Like  two  young  poplanM>f  the  ^'ale, 
Like  two  young  twin  roes  of  the  dale, 
They  grew ;  and  life  had  no  alloy — 
Their  fairy  path  was  all  of  joy. 
The}'  danced,  they  sung,  they  play'd,  they  roved. 
And  oh,  how  dearly  as  they  loved ! 
While  in  that  love,  with  reverence  due, 
Their  God  and  their  Redeemer  too 
Were  twined — which  made  it  the  sincerer. 
And  still  the  holier  and  the  dearer. 

Each  morning  when  they  woke  from  sleep. 
They  kneel'd  and  prayed  with  reverence  deep; 
Then  raised  their  sightly  foims  so  trim, 
And  sung  their  little  morning  hymn. 

Then  tripping  joyfully  and  bland. 
They  to  the  school  went  hand  in  hand ; 
Came  home  as  blithsome  and  as  bright, 
And  slept  in  other's  arms  each  night. 
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Sure  in  snch  sacred  bonds  to  live. 
Nature  has  nothing  more  to  give. 
So  loved  they  on,  and  still  more  dear. 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year; 
And  when  their  flexile  foraui  began 
To  take  the  mould  so  loved  by  man. 
They  blush'd— embraced  each  other  less. 
And  wept  at  their  own  loveliness, 
As  if  their  bliss  were  overcast. 
And  days  of  feelings  pure  were  past 

But  who  can  fathom  or  reprove 
The  counsels  of  the  God  of  love. 
Or  stay  the  mighty  hand  of  Him 
Who  dwells  between  the  cherubim  I 
No  man  nor  angel :  all  must  be 
Submiss  to  his  supreme  decree. 
And  so  it  happ'd  that  this  fair  maid,. 
In  all  her  virgin  charms  array'd. 
Just  when  upon  the  verge  she  stood 
Of  bright  and  seemly  womanhood. 
From  this  fair  world  was  call'd  away. 
In  mildest  and  in  gentlest  way, — 
Fair  world  indeed ;  but  still  akin 
To  much  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 

Poor  Elen  watched  the  parting  strife 
Of  her  she  loved  far  mote  than  life; 
The  placid  smile  that  strove  to  tell 
To  her  beloved  that  all  was  welL 
Oh !  many  a  holy  thing  they  said^ 
And  many  a  prayer  together  pray'd. 
And  many  a  hymn,  both  mom  and  even. 
Was  breathed  upon  the  breeze  of  heaven. 
Which  Hope,  on  wings  of  sacred  love. 
Presented  at  the  gates  above. 

The  last  words  into  ether  melt. 
The  last  squeeze  of  the  band  is  felt ; 
And  the  last  breathings,  long  apart. 
Like  'aspirations  of  the  heart. 
Told  Elen  that  she  now  was  left, 
A  thing  of  love  and  joy  bereft — 
A  sapling  from  its  parent  torn,. 
A  rose  upon  a  widowed  thorn, 
A  twin  roe,  or  bewilder'd  lamb,. 
Reft  both  of  sister  and  of  dam — 
How  could  she  weather  out  the  strife 
And  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life ! 

The  last  rites  of  funereal  gloom — 
The  pageant  heralds  of  the  tomb, 
That  more  in  form  than  feeling  tell 
The  sorrows  of  the  last  farewell — 
Are  all  observed  with  decent  care. 
And  but  one  soul  of  grief  was  there. 
The  virgin  mould,  so  mild  and  meet. 
Is  roird  up  in  its  winding  sheet ; 
AfTection's  yeaminga  form'd  the  rest. 
The  dead  rose  rustles  on  the  breast, 
The  wrists  are  bound  with  bracelet  bands> 
The  pallid  gloves  are  on  the  hands. 


And  all  the  flowers  the  maid  held  dear 
Are  strew'd  within  her  gilded  bier; 
A  hundred  sleeves  with  lawn  are  pale, 
A  hundred  crapes  wave  in  the  gale. 
And,  in  a  motley,  mix'd  array 
The  funeral  train  winds  down  Glen-Reigh. 
Alack !  how  shortly  thoughts  were  lasting 
Of  the  grave  to  which  they  all  were  hasting! 

The  grave  is  open ;  the  monmers  gaze 
On  bones  and  skulls  of  former  days ; 
The  pall's  withdrawn— in  letters  sheen, 
''Maria  Gray — aged  eighteen," 
Is  read  by  all  with  heaving  sighs 
And  ready  hands  to  moisten'd  eyes. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  bier  is  laid 
Into  its  deep  and  narrow  bed. 
And  the  mould  rattles  o'er  the  dead  1 

What  sound  like  that  can  be  conceived  ? 
That  thunder  to  a  soul  bereaved. 
When  crumbling  bones  grate  on  the  bier 
Of  all  the  bosom's  core  held  dear ! 
Tis  like  a  growl  of  hideous  wrath— 
The  last  derisive  laugh  of  Death 
Over  his  victim  that  Ues  under; 
The  heart's  last  bands  then  rent  asunder. 
And  no  communion  more  to  be 
Till  time  melt  in  eternity  ! 

From  that  dread  moment  Elen's  soul 
Seem'd  to  outfly  its  earthly  goal ; 
And  her  refined  and  subtile  frame. 
Uplifted  by  unearthly  flame, 
Seem'd  soul  alone — in  likelihood, 
A  spirit  made  of  flesh  and  blood — 
A  thing  whose  being  and  whose  bliss 
Were  bound  to  better  world  than  this. 

Her  face,  that  with  new  Instre  beam'd. 
Like  features  of  a  seraph  seem'd; 
A  meekness,  mix'd  with  a  degree 
Of  fervid,  wild  sublimity, 
Mark'd  all  her  actions  and  her  moods. 
She  sought  the  loneliest  solitudes. 
By  the  dingly  dell  or  the  silver  spring. 
Her  holy  hymns  of  the  dead  to  sing; 
For  all  her  songs  and  language  bland 
Were  of  a  loved  and  heavenly  land — 
A  land  of  saints  and  angels  fair. 
And  of  a  late  dear  dweller  there ; 
But,  watch'd  full  often,  ears  profane 
Once  heard  the  following  solemn  strain  :— 

JRariB  6rB]{.     §1  f^imq. 

Who  says  that  Maria  Gray  is  dead. 

And  that  I  in  this  world  can  see  her  never? 

Who  says  she  is  laid  in  her  eold  death-bed, 
The  prey  of  the  grave  and  of  death  for  ever] 

Ah !  they  know  little  of  my  dear  maid. 
Or  kindness  of  her  spirit's  giver; 
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For  every  night  she  is  by  rov  side, 

By  the  morning  bower,  or  the  moonlight  river. 

Maria  was  bonnie,  when  she  was  here, 

When  flesh  and  blood  was  her  mortal  dwelling; 
Her  smile  was  sweet,  and  her  mind  was  clear, 

And  her  form  all  human  forms  excelling. 
But  oh !  if  they  saw  Maria  now, 

With  her  looks  of  pathos  and  of  feeling, 
They  would  see  a  cherub's  radiant  brow. 

To  ravish'd  mortal  eyes  unveiling ! 

The  rose  is  the  fairest  of  earthly  flowers — 

It  is  all  of  beauty  and  of  sweetness — 
So  my  dear  maid,  in  the  heavenly  bowers. 

Excels  in  beauty  and  in  meetness. 
She  has  kiss'd  my  cheek,  she  has  kemb'd  my  hair, 

And  made  a  breast  of  heaven  my  pillow. 
And  promised  her  God  to  take  me  there, 

Before  the  leaf  falls  from  the  willow. 

Farewell,  ye  homes  of  living  men ! 

I  have  no  relish  for  your  pleasures — 
In  the  human  face  I  nothing  ken 

That  with  my  spirit's  yearning  measures : 
I  long  for  onwiuxl  bliss  to  be, 

A  day  of  joy,  a  brighter  morrow; 
And  from  this  bondage  to  be  free. 

Farewell,  thou  world  of  sin  and  sorrow ! 

Oh  great  was  the  wonder,  and  great  was  the 
dread. 
Of  the  friends  of  the  living,  and  friends  of  the  dead; 
For  every  evening  and  morning  were  seen 
Two  maidens,  where  only  one  should  have  been ! 
Still  hand  in  hand  they  moved,  and  sung 
Their  hymns,  on  the  walks  they  trode  when  young; 
And  one  night,  some  of  the  watcher  train 
Were  said  to  have  heard  this  holy  strain 
Wafted  upon  the  trembling  air : 
It  was  sung  by  one,  although  two  were  there:— 

lismn  aba  n  ^ytng  l^irjin. 

"O  thou  whom  once  thy  redeeming  love 
Brought'st  down  to  earth  from  the  throne  above. 
Stretch  forth  thy  cup  of  salvation  free 
To  a  thirsty  soul,  that  longs  for  thee ! 
O  thou  who  left'st  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  blessed  head  in  a  manger  lay. 
See  her  here  prostrate  before  thy  throne. 
Who  trusts  in  thee,  and  in  thee  alone ! 

"O  thou,  who  once,  as  thy  earthly  rest, 
Wert  cradled  on  a  virgin's  breast. 
For  the  sake  of  one  who  held  thee  dear. 
Extend  thy  love  to  this  virgin  here ! 
Thou  Holy  One,  whose  blood  was  spilt 
Upon  the  cross,  for  human  g^ilt. 
This  humbled  virgin's  longings  see, 
And  take  her  soul  in  peace  to  thee !  " 


That  very  night  the  mysterious  dame 
Not  home  to  her  father's  dwelling  came. 


Though  her  maidens  sat  in  chill  dismay, 

And  watch'd  and  call'd,  till  the  break  of  day. 

But  in  the  dawning,  with  fond  regard. 

They  sought  the  bower  where  the  song  was  heard, 

And  found  her  form  stretch'd  on  the  green, 

The  loveliest  corpse  that  ever  was  seen. 

She  lay  as  in  balmy  sleep  reposed. 

While  her  lips  and  eyes  were  sweetly  closed, 

As  if  about  to  awake  and  speak ; 

For  a  dimpling  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  pale  rose  there  had  a  gentle  glow. 

Like  the  morning's  tint  on  a  wreath  of  snow. 

AH  was  so  seemly  and  serene 
As  she  lay  composed  upon  the  green, 
It  was  plain  to  all  that  no  human  aid. 
But  an  angel's  hand,  had  the  body  laid ; 
For  from  her  form  there  seem'd  to  rise. 
The  sweetest  odours  of  paradise.    < 
Around  her  temples  and  brow  so  fair. 
White  roses  were  twined  in  her  auburn  hair. 
All  bound  with  a 'birch  and  holly  band. 
And  the  Book  of  God  was  in  her  right  hand. 

Farewell,  ye  flowerets  of  sainted  fame. 
Ye  sweetest  maidens  of  mortal  frame ; 
A  sacred  love  o'er  your  lives  presided. 
And  in  your  deaths  you  were  not  divided ! 
Oh,  blessed  are  they  who  bid  adieu 
To  this  erring  nature  as  pure  as  you ! 


C^e  ^obris  of  pOBtlu. 

Blynde  Robene  sat  on  Bowman  Lawe, 

And  houlit  upon  his  home; 
And  aye  he  bummlt,  and  he  strummit, 

QuhiUe  patience  wals  forewome; 

And  the  verye  hillis  in  travail  seemit, 
Thoche  noe  yung  hillis  were  borne ! 

For  they  yeltit  and  youtit  soe  yirlischly 
Als  their  bouellis  hald  bene  tome. 

And  by  him  sat  ane  byzenit  boi, 

Ane  brat  of  bmkit  breide; 
His  moder  wals  ane  weirdlye  witche. 

Of  Queen's  foreste  the  dreide ; 

But  whether  the  deuill  did  him  bygette. 

Or  ane  droiche  of  Elfinlande, 
Or  ane  water-kelpie  horrible, 

T  colde  not  understande. 

But  he  hald  not  tastit  broz  that  dai. 
Nor  kime-mylke,  wheye,  nor  brede; 

So  hunger  raif  at  his  yung  herte, 
And  wals  like  to  be  his  dede. 

And  aye  he  said,  "Dere  maistere  mine. 
What  spring  is  that  you  playel 

For  there  are  listeniris  gadderyng  rounde. 
And  I  wish  we  were  awaye." 
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"Quhat  doete  thou  ee,  my  bonnie  boi, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  mee  1 
I  won  these  notis  free  the  fairve  folke 

Beneth  the  grene  wode  tre; 

"And  I  weenit  it  wals  ane  charmed  spring. 

By  its  wilde  melodye : 
Och  wo  is  mee  that  I  am  blynde ! 

Littil  boi,  quhat  dost  thou  se?" 

"  I  Be  the  hartis  bat  and  the  hyndis, 

Stand  quaking  to  the  morne, 
And  wildlye  snouke  the  westlyn  wyndis. 

And  shaike  the  braken  horne : 

"And  the  littil  wee  raeis  they  cour  betwene, 

With  their  backis  of  dapplit  greye ; 
And  the  gaitis  they  are  waggyng  their  aulde  greye 
berdis— 

Lorde,  gin  we  were  awaye  I " 

"  Sit  still,  sit  still,  my  bonnie  boi ; 

I  haif  ahawit  you,  with  gode  wille, 
Ane  littil  of  the  Powris  of  Grande  Moaeke, 

I  will  shaw  you  greater  stille. 

"Lend  me  thine  eire,  and  thou  shalt  heire 

Some  thrillyng  fallis  I  wis, 
By  minstrelis  maide,  and  eithlye  playit 

In  Oder  worldis  than  this." 

Blynde  Robene  liftit  his  stokel  home, 

And  brnshit  it  all  full  cleine ; 
It  wals  laide  with  the  eevoiye  and  the  goude. 

And  glancit  with  the  sylver  sheine ; 

He  heezit  the  home  intil  his  muthe. 

And  soundit  the  airel  hole, 
And  the  melodye  that  that  home  spake 

His  herte  it  coide  not  thole; 

For  the  soundis  went  hie  and  the  soundis  went  lowe, 
Sae  laigh  and  sae  hie  did  they  spryng. 

That  the  laigh  anes  bummit  in  the  world  belowo. 
And  the  hie  maide  the  hearinis  ryng. 

' '  Och  holde  thine  hande,  mine  dcire  maistere ! 

Thou  maikest  mine  herte  to  blede ; 
And  holde  that  heavinly  braith  of  thine, 

Or  the  soundis  will  be  mine  dede.'* 


"Ha!  sayest  thou  soe,  mine  bonnie  boi  \ 
To  me  thou  art  still  more  deiret 

I  trowit  not  of  thy  taiste  before, 
Nor  of  thine  blessit  eire. 

"  But  looke  thee  rounde,  my  bonnie  boi, 
!        And  looke  to  holme  and  heathe, 
And  caste  thine  eyne  to  heavin  above. 
And  to  the  yird  benethe ; 

"And  note  the  shadowis  and  the  shapis 
That  hover  on  hille  and  gaire; 

And  tell  me  trowlye,  my  bonnie  boi. 
Of  all  thou  seest  there." 


The  elfin  stoode  up  on  his  feite, 

And  Robenis  breiste  he  saynit ; 
And  aye  he  chatterit  with  his  tethe. 

And  grefously  he  grainit: 

And  the  sobbis  that  rase  fra  his  stamocke 

Wolde  birste  ane  herte  of  claye; 
But  neuir  ane  worde  he  saide  but  this — 

"Lorde,  gin  we  were  awaye! " 

Blynde  Robene  stymit  him  rounde  about. 

And  he  gapit  gastronslye — 
"Och,  tell  me,  tell  me,  littil  boi, 

Of  all  that  thou  doete  se." 

"I  se  the  cloudis  creipe  up  the  hille. 

And  down  the  hille  like  wise ; 
And  there  are  spyritis  gadderyng  rounde 

Fra  baith  the  yird  and  skyis: 

"The  ghastis  are  glyming  with  their  dede  eyne 

Lapperit  with  mist  and  claye. 
And  they  are  fauldyng  out  their  windyng  sheUs, 

And  their  flesche  is  faidyng  awaye." 

"If  that  be  trae,  my  bonnie  boi, 

Strainge  yisiteris  are  rife ! 
Well,  we  moste  gif  them  ane  oder  spring 

To  sweiten  their  waesome  life. 

"  I  never  kennit,  soe  helpe  me  Heavin, 

The  ghastis  had  had  soche  skille. 
Or  knewe  soe  well  ane  maisteria  hande, 

Sothe  they  moste  haif  their  fille; 

"For  come  they  up,  or  come  they  downe. 

The  ghaste  or  the  elfin  greye. 
Till  the  fairyis  come  and  hdre  their  spring 

I  cannot  goe  away." 

"  Och  deire !  och  deire ! "  thochtis  the  littil  boi. 

The  teire  blindyng  his  e'e, 
"We  are  far  fra  ony  meite  or  drynk, 

Quhat  will  become  of  me? 

"Och,  holde  thine  hand,  deire  maistere  mine. 

For  pitye's  saike  now  stay, 
Or  helle  will  sone  be  about  our  luggis. 

And  deirlye  we  shall  paye : 

"The  bullis  are  booyngin  the  wode. 

The  deiris  stande  all  abreiste; 
You  haif  wakenit  the  dede  out  of  their  grai&— 

Lorde !  quhat  shall  yon  do  neiste  V 

"Talk  thou  noe  cans,  my  littil  boi, 

Quhateuir  thou  mayest  vewe. 
For  sholde  ane  elf  or  fairve  rise 

From  every  belle  of  dewe, — 


"Sholde  all  the  fiendis  that  euir  gowlit 
Downe  in  the  deipis  for  paine, 

Spiele  up,  and  stande  in  thousandis  rounde. 
I  wolde  playe  them  downe  again." 
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"Faithej  that  is  strainge !  "  then  thochtis  the  boi, 

Bat  yet  he  said  no  thing : 
"  Och,  Moseke  is  grande,  my  bonnie  boi, 

We'll  half  ane  oder  Bpring." 

The  boyis  Up  curlit  to  his  noz 

Als  bende  als  ony  bowe. 
And  syne  his  mnthe  begonde  to  thrawe — 

Qahat  colde  the  hnrcheon  doo  1 

His  fastyng  spittol  he  swallowit  downe, 

With  rattlyng,  rhattyng  dynne  ; 
But  hit  hardlye  wet  the  gyzenit  throte, 

For  all  irals  toome  withynne. 

BIynde  Robene  set  his  home  to  his  muthc. 

And  wet  his  airel  hole; 
"Tout-tout!  tout-tout!"  quod  blynde  Robene, 

Quhille  the  very  rockis  did  yolle. 

But  the  boi  he  said  unto  himself, 

Als  bitterlye  als  colde  be, 
"Gin  I  hald  but  my  momyng  broz, 

Demll  fetche  the  spring  and  thee ! " 

He  lookit  to  hille,  he  lookit  to  daille, 

Then  rose  with  joyous  speide 

"The  fairyis  moste  come  there  is  noe  double. 

Or  death  is  all  my  meide; 

"Now  holde  thine  hande,  deire  maistere  mine. 

And  fly  rychte  speidilye; 
There  are  seventy -seven  belted  knychtes 

Comyng  rankyng  downe  the  le; 

"  There  are  fire  and  furye  in  their  lookis 

Als  they  tredde  on  the  wynde  ; 
And  there  are  seventy-seven  bonnie  damis 

All  dauncyng  them  behynde. 

"The  fairye  knychtis  half  sordis  and  sheldis, 

Like  chrystal  spleetis  to  se; 
And  the  damis  are  cledde  in  grass-grene  sylke, 

And  kyltit  abone  the  kne." 

"Qnhat's  that  yon  say,  mine  bonnie  boi]"— 

Och  Bobenis  muthe  grew  wyde ! 
And  he  poukit  the  hurcheon  with  his  hande, 

And  helde  his  lug  asyde : 

And  aye  he  glymit  him  rounde  about, 

And  strainit  his  dim  quhyte  eyne; 
For  he  g^nit  to  see  the  dapper  limbis 

All  quiddeiyng  on  the  grene. 

"  Ochon !  ochon ! "  quod  blynde  Robene, 

"  My  blyndnesse  I  may  rewe ; 
But  quhat  it  wals  to  want  mine  sychte 

Till  now  I  neuir  knewe  I 

"  For  ae  glance  of  the  bonnie  damis 

Dauncyng  soe  blythe  on  le, 
Each  with  her  sailyng  grene  seymar 

Soe  far  abone  the  kne" — 


"  Och,  not  soe  far,  mine  deire  maistere, 

It  is  modeste  all  and  meite; 
And  like  the  wynde  on  sunnye  hillis 

Shimmer  their  lovelye  feite. 

"But  the  knychtis  are  in  ane  awsum  raige, 

Raumpaugyng  on  the  le; 
For  lofe  of  lyfe,  now  blynde  Robene, 

Come  let  us  rise  and  fle." 

"And  can  I  leife  the  winsum  damis, 

All  fryskyng  on  the  grene  ? 
Och  noe !  och  noe !  mine  littil  boi. 

More  manneris  I  haif  sene. 

"  I  will  gyf  them  ane  spring  will  gar  them  skyppe, 

And  rise  with  mychte  and  maine, 
Quhille  they  dyng  their  hedis  agynst  the  stemis. 

And  bob  on  the  yird  againe. 

"  I  will  gar  them  jompe  sae  merrilye  hie. 

The  bly thsum  seventy-seven ; 
Quhille  they  coole  their  littil  bonnie  brestis 

Amid  the  cloudis  of  heavin. 

"  Liloo— liloo  " — quod  blynde  Robene, 

(Heavinis  mercye  als  he  blewe !) 
"Now  I  shall  gar  the  fairye  folkis 

The  Powris  of  Moseke  vewe. " 

But  the  boi  he  weepit  rychte  piteouslye, 

And  down  ward  sore  did  bowe, 
And  helde  his  middis  with  both  his  handis, 

For  feire  he  sholde  fall  through. 

Saint  Bothan !  als  blynde  Robene  blewe, 

Sae  yirlisch  and  sae  cleire ! 
And  aye  he  tnmit  his  stokel  home. 

That  fairyis  all  mochte  heire. 

And  aye  he  glymit  with  his  quhyte  eyne, 
I      Thoche  sore  the  home  oolde  jar. 

For  he  longit  to  see  the  lily  limbe 
I      And  kyltit  grene  seymar. 

I  "  Looke  yet  againe,  my  bonnie  boi. 
I      At  the  fairye  damis  anewe, 
'  And  tell  me  how  their  robis  appeire 
I      In  texture  and  in  hewe !  " 

'  "Och,  they  are  lychtlye  cledde,  maistere, 
Soe  lychte  I  dare  not  showe. 
For  I  se  their  lovelye  tiny  formis, 
Als  pure  as  mountaine  snowe. 

"  Their  robis  are  made  of  the  gossamere, 
'      Wove  of  the  misty  sheine. 

And  dyit  in  the  rainbowis  gaudy  gaire 
'      Sae  glauncyng  and  sae  g^ne." 

'  Blynde  Robene  clewe  his  tufted  hcide. 

And  raif  his  auld  greye  hayre, 
'  And  the  teiris  wolde  haif  fallen  from  his  eyne. 

Had  anie  eyne  bene  there; 
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He  turnit  up  hi«  cleire  face  for  braith, 

And  to  eine  hi«  crouchand  backe; 
And  then  he  toutii  and  he  bleire 

Quhille  bethe  hia  loggia  did  cracke. 

"  Och,  holde  yonr  hande,  deire  maiatere  mine !  " 

Cr^it  the  boi  with  yirliach  acreime, 
''  For  there  ia  the  deuill  comyng  on 

With  hia  eyne  like  fiery  gleime ; 

*'  Hia  fingeria  are  like  lobater  taeia. 

And  long  ala  barrowe  tramia; 
Hia  tethe  are  reide-hot  tedderatakia. 

And  barkit  are  hia  hammia : 

''  Hia  tayle  it  ia  ane  fierye  anaake 

Aye  wrything  far  behynde, 
Ita  fangia  are  two  clothe  yardia  in  length, 

And  it  ia  coolyng  them  in  the  wynde.'* 

Blynde  Robenia  face  grewe  lang  and  blanke. 

And  hia  lyppe  begonde  to  fall ; — 
''That  ia  ane  gueate,  my  littil  boi, 

I  like  the  worat  of  all ! 

"  The  fairyia  are  mine  own  deire  folkia; 

The  ghaatia  are  glydyng  geire ; 
Bat  the  denill  ia  ane  oder  chappe ! 

Lorde !  qahat'a  he  aekyng  here  V 

Blynde  Bobene  maide  ala  he  wolde  riae. 

To  flye  ala  he  were  faine ; 
But  the  fairye  damia  came  in  hia  mynde, 

And  he  cronched  him  downe  againe. 

"Come  well,  come  woe,  I  ahall  not  goe/' 

Said  Bobene  manfullye ; 
*'I  will  play  to  my  welcome  fairye  folkia, 

And  the  deuill  may  rayre  for  me !  " 

Againe  the  notia  knelUt  through  the  ayre 

Sae  mychtye  and  aae  deivin. 
For  ilkane  burel  hole  wala  loosit — 

Ane  hole  wala  blawn  in  heavin : 

And  the  aoundia  went  in,  and  the  aoundia  went  ben, 

Quhille  the  folkia  abone  the  akie 
And  the  angelia  caperit  ane  braif  corante 

Ala  they  went  atroamyng  bye. 

The  Powria  of  Moaeke  wala  aae  greate, 

Sae  mychtye  and  devyne. 
That  Robene  ravit  for  very  joi 

Quhille  hia  quhyte  eyne  did  ahyne; 

And  hia  cleire  countenance  wala  blente 

With  a  joi  and  a  pryde  aublyme — 
"There  ia  no  hope,"  quod  the  littil  boi. 
He  will  playe  quhille  the  end  of  tyme !  " 
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But  in  the  grenewode  ower  the  hill, 
There  graiaait  ane  herde  of  kyne, 

Waidyng  in  grene  gerae  to  the  knea. 
And  grofellyng  lyke  to  awyne ; 


For  they  anappit  it  with  their  muckil  mouia, 

Quhille  Bullenlye  they  lowit, 
And  aye  they  noddit  their  lang  quhite  homia, 

And  they  chumpit  and  they  chowiL 

Och,  they  were  fierce !  and  nefer  fedde 

At  mainger  nor  at  atalle ; 
But  among  them  there  wala  ane  curlye  bulle. 

The  fierceate  of  them  all. 

Hia  homia  were  quhyte  ala  driven  anowe. 

And  aharpe  ala  poyntit  pole ; 
But  hia  herte  wala  blacker  than  hia  hyde, 

Thoche  that  wala  lyke  ane  cole. 

Thia  bulle  he  heirit  blynde  Robenia  notia 

Paaae  ower  hia  heide  abofe. 
And  he  thochte  it  wala  ane  kindlye  cowe 

Rowtyng  for  gentil  lofe. 

And  thia  bulle  he  thochtia  into  himselle. 

How  thia  braife  courteoua  cowe 
Might  half  pasait  far  for  lofe  that  dai. 

And  travellit  fauatyng  too : 
"I  will  goe  and  meite  her,"  thochtia  the  buUe, 

"Ala  gallante  brote  aholde  doa" 

And  thia  bulle  he  thochtia  into  himaelle, 
"Thia  dame  rowtia  mychtye  loude ! 

I  will  aende  furth  ane  voyce  ahall  maike  her  qiuik, 
And  ahe  ahall  not  be  aoe  proude  ! " 

And  ower  the  hille  and  downe  the  hille. 

The  bulle  came  roaryng  furth, 
And  with  hia  hofe  but  and  hia  home 

He  ture  the  ahaikyng  yirth; 

And  aye  he  brnllyit  and  he  bmlBt, 
Quhille  hia  braith  it  aingit  the  graaae; 

And  then  he  raiait  hia  noz  and  aqueelit 
Rychte  lyke  ane  coddye  aaae. 

Bat  the  woefulle  boi  he  laye  acroaae 

And  g^fcllit  on  the  grounde. 
And  with  the  blare  of  Robenia  home 

He  nefer  heirde  the  aounde : 

But  the  soundia  they  percit  blynde  Robenia  eire. 

For  ane  aherpe  eire  had  hee : 
'la  that  the  deuill,  my  littil  boi. 
That  rayria  aoe  boyateroualyeV 

"  Och,  maiatere,  it  ia  ane  great  black  bulle 

Comyng  foamyng  madlye  here  ; 
He  haa  fleyit  awaye  the  fairye  folkia. 

And  the  deuill  haa  fledde  for  feire. 

"  With  hia  homia  aherper  than  ane  apeire 

The  hillia  grene  breate  ia  rift. 
And  hia  tayle  ia  curlyng  up  the  doudis, 

And  awooping  on  the  lyfle. 

"Hia  eyne  are  two  reide  colia  of  fire. 

You  heire  hia  horryde  crie; 
The  mountaine  ia  quakyng  like  ane  deire, 

Quhen  the  houndia  are  yowting  bye." 
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Blynde  Robene  raiait  his  face  and  smylit, 

And  shoke  his  lockis  of  snow ; 
"  Och!  great  is  the  Powir  of  Moaeke,  boi — 

Greater  nor  ouchtis  belowe! 

"  I  half  playit  the  8p3rriti8  fra  the  deipe. 
And  playit  them  downe  againe ; 

And  that  is  the  BuUe  of  Norrowaye 
I  haif  brochte  outower  the  maine. 

''  He  is  something,  I  haif  heirde  them  saye, 

Betwene  ane  gode  and  beiste ; 
Bat  sit  thou  still,  my  bonnie  boi, 

I  will  charme  him  to  the  eiste." 

The  bnlle  now  lookit  eiste  and  weste. 
And  he  lookit  nnto  the  northe; 

But  he  colde  not  se  the  kyndlye  dame 
For  quham  he  hald  comit  furth. 

"Too — too!  tee— too!"  quod  blynde  Robene, 
Quhille  hee  raif  the  herkenyng  ayre; 

Then  the  buUe  he  gallopit  lyke  ane  fiende. 
For  he  thochte  his  oowe  wals  there. 

But  quhan  he  came  nere  to  the  plaisse, 

Thochtyng  his  lofe  to  fynde. 
And  saw  nochtis  but  ane  auld  mynstrelle. 

He  wals  nouther  to  houlde  nor  bynde! 

He  ryppit  the  grounde  vrith  hofe  and  home, 

And  maide  the  rockis  to  yelle ; 
For  erery  rore  that  the  black  bulle  gae 

Wals  lyke  ane  burst  of  helle. 

Blynde  Robenis  braith  begoude  to  cut. 

His  notis  begoude  to  shaike; 
These  buntis  of  raige  he  colde  not  stande, 

They  maide  his  herte  to  aike. 

"Och,  maistere,  maistere !"  cryit  the  boi, 
Squeikyng  with  yirlisch  dynne, 

"It  is  but  ane  bowshote  to  the  wode 
That  overhingis  the  lynne. 

"  Let  us  haiste  and  won  the  Bowman  Lynne, 

And  hyde  in  boehe  or  tre; 
Or,  by  Saint  Fillanis  sholder-bone, 

Charme  als  you  lyke  for  me !  " 

Blynde  Robene  bangit  him  to  his  feite, 

Alane  he  dorste  not  staye, 
For  he  thochte  als  well  als  the  littil  boi. 

It  wals  tyme  he  were  awaye. 

He  helde  out  his  lang  necke  and  ranne, 

Quhille  low  his  back  did  bowe; 
And  he  tumit  up  his  deire  quhyte  face, 

Als  blynde  men  wonte  to  doo. 

And  ower  rocke,  and  ower  rone, 

He  lyftit  his  feite  full  hie ; 
And  ower  stocke,  and  ower  stone, 

Blynde  Robene  he  did  flie ! 


But  Robenis  braith  is  all  forespente. 

He  gaspit  sore  anone ; 
The  bulle  is  thonderyng  at  his  backe ; 

Blynde  Robene  he  is  gone ! 

For  his  haiste  grewe  g^atir  than  his  speide. 

His  bodie  It  pressit  on 
Faster  than  feite  colde  foUowe  up, 

And  on  the  grounde  he  is  prone ! 

But  yet  to  profe  blynde  Robenis  speide 

Qnhen  he  felle  on  his  face  before. 
He  plowit  ane  furrowe  with  his  noz 

For  two  clothe  yardis  and  more. 

Ah!  laik-a-day!  now,  blynde  Robene, 

Thy  moseke  moste  depairte  ; 
That  cursit  Bulle  of  Norrowaye 

Is  fomyng  ower  thine  herte. 

Och,  woe  betyde  that  wicked  boi 

Als  he  sat  up  on  hychte ! 
I  wat  he  leuch  quhille  neirlye  dede. 

To  se  blynde  Robenis  plychte. 

For  the  bulle  gaed  rounde,  and  the  bulle  gaed  rounde 
Blynde  Robene  with  horryde  dynne ; 

He  hald  neuir  bene  usit  to  stycke  ane  man, 
And  he  knowit  not  how  to  begynne. 

And  he  Bcnupit  ane  graif  with  his  fore  futc. 

With  many  ane  rowte  and  rayre ; 
And  he  borit  the  truff  a  thousand  tymis 

A  rounde  blynde  Robenis  lay  re. 

Poor  Robene  hald  but  ane  remelde, 

Ane  trembilyng  honpe  hald  he  ; 
He  set  his  stokel  home  to  his  muthe 

And  blewe  yblastis  thre. 
"Quhat  worme  is  this,"  then  thochtis  the  bulle, 

"That  mockis  my  lofe  and  mel" 

He  shoke  his  heide,  and  he  gaif  ane  prodde, 
Quhille  his  homis  ranne  to  the  biymme, 

"I  shall  bore  your  bodie,"  thochtis  the  bulle, 
"Throu  the  life-bloode  and  the  limbe." 

And  out-throu,  and  out-throu  blynde  Robene 
He  hes  maide  his  quhite  homis  gae; 

But  they  nouther  touchit  his  skynne  nor  his  bone, 
But  his  coate  and  mantil  greye. 

And  he  has  heivit  up  blynde  Robene, 

And  tossit  him  lyke  ane  reide ; 
And  aye  he  shoke  his  curlye  powe, 

To  drive  him  from  his  heide. 

And  he  wals  in  ane  grefous  frychte, 

Yet  wist  not  quhat  to  feire; 
But  he  laye  acrosse  lyke  ane  ousen  yoke, 

Mervillyng  quhat  wals  asteer. 

But  hald  you  sene  the  devilisch  boi ; 

Ane  ill  deide  mot  he  de ! 
He  leuch  until  he  tint  all  powris 

Als  he  sat  on  his  tre. 
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Then  the  bulla  he  gaif  Robene  ane  toss 

By  some  unchancie  fling; 
And  ower  the  verge  of  the  Bowman  Lynne 

He  made  the  auld  man  to  swing. 

At  firste  he  flew  acroes  the  voyde. 

Then  downward  sank  lyke  lede, 
Till  he  fell  into  ane  hazil  boshe 

Saft  als  ane  fedder  bedde. 

And  there  he  laye,  and  there  he  swung, 

Als  lychte  als  lefe  on  tre; 
He  knewe  nochtis  of  his  great  daingere^ 

Nor  yet  of  his  safetye. 

And  the  bulle  he  bruUyit  and  he  brooit, 

Outower  the  Bowman  Lynne, 
And  sore  he  yernit  for  life-bloode.. 

But  dorste  not  venter  in. 

Poor  Robene  heirde  the  defenyng  noiaee, 

And  laye  fall  sore  aghast; 
At  length  he  raisit  his  forlome  houpe. 

To  channe  him  with  ane  blaste. 

Qnheneuir  the  bulle  he  heirde  the  soundiii, 

His  aunger  bymit  lyke  helle, 
And  rounde  the  rock  he  raschit  in  raige. 

But  missit  his  fute  and  felle. 

And  downe  the  bank  and  downe  the  brae 

He  bumpit  and  he  blewe; 
And  aye  he  stoattit  fra  the  stonis. 

And  flapperit  as  he  flewe. 

He  wals  lyke  ane  mychtie  terre  barelle 

Oawn  bombyng  down  the  steipe, 
Quhille  he  plungit  in  the  howe  of  the  Bowman  Lynne, 

Full  fiftie  faddom  deipe. 

And  the  ekois  claumb  fra  rocke  to  rocke^ 

Roryng  the  dark  wode  under, 
And  yollerit,  yoUerit,  fra  the  hiUis, 

Lyke  ane  lyvyng  clappe  of  thunder. 

"Holloa!  quhat's  that?"  cryit  blynde  Robene, 

"Is  there  anie  here  to  telle  1 " 
"It  is  the  bulle,"  quod  the  littil  boi, 

"You  haif  charmit  him  down  to  helle. 

"The  mychtie  featis  that  you  haif  done. 

This  beatis  them  all  to-daye ! 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  deire  maistere  mine, 

I  will  guide  you  on  your  waye." 

"  Och  Robene  wals  ane  braife  proude  man 

That  day  on  Bowman  brae, 
And  he  braggit  of  that  momyngis  featis 

Until  his  dying  dai. 

And  aye  his  quhite  face  glowit  sublyme, 

And  aye  his  brente  browe  shone; 
And  thoche  he  tould  ane  store  of  les. 

To  helpe  it  there  wals  none. 


I  He  saide  that  he  drewe  the  dapplifr  raeis 
Fra  out  the  dingillye  delle, 
The  nut-browne  hart,  but  and  t     kynde, 
Downe  fra  the  hedder  belle; 

And  brochte  the  gaitia  with  their  ^Teye  beidis, 

Far  fra  the  rockie  glenne. 
And  the  fairyis  fra  some  plesaunt  jande 

That  Robene  did  not  kenne : 

And  then  he  tauld  how  he  raisit  tb.  dede. 
In  their  windyng  shetis  soe  quhite. 

And  how  the  deuill  came  from  his  denne. 
And  lystenit  with  dely  te : 

How  he  brochte  the  Bulle  of  Norrowaye 

Out-ower  the  sea-waife  grene. 
And  charmit  him  downe  to  the  pytte  of  helle, 

Quhare  he  nefer  more  wals  sene. 

But  then  the  false  and  wicked  boi. 

He  nefer  wolde  allowe 
That  he  charmit  ouchtis  but  ane  wicked  bolle, 

Quha  tooke  him  for  ane  cowe. 

Maye  nefer  poore  mynstrelle  wante  the  worde 
That  drawis  the  graitefulle  teire, 

Nor  ane  waywarde  brat  his  morning  broz. 
For  both  are  harde  to  beire. 

ISoralxtas. 

Och,  nefer  bydde  ane  bad  mynstrelle  playe. 

Nor  aeye  his  mynstrelaye, 
Onlesse  your  wyne  be  in  your  hande. 

And  your  ladye  in  your  e'e. 

Ane  singil  say  will  set  him  on. 

And  simpil  is  the  spelle ; 
But  he  nefer  will  gif  ofer  againe. 

Not  for  the  deuill  himselle. 


^  lag  of  t^t  IBHttgrs. 

"Oh  where  have  you  been,  bonnie  Marley  Bad? 

For  mony  a  long  night  and  day 
I  have  miss'd  ye  sair,  at  the  Wanlock-head, 

And  the  cave  o'  the  Louther  brae 

"  Our  friends  are  waning  fast  away, 
Baith  frae  the  cliff  and  the  wood ; 

They  are  tearing  them  frae  us  ilka  day; 
For  there's  naething  will  please  but  blood. 

"And,  O  bonnie  Marley,  I  maun  now 

Gie  your  heart  mnckle  pain. 
For  your  bridegroom  is  a-miadng  too. 

And  'tis  fear'd  that  he  is  ta'en. 

"We  have  sought  the  caves  o'  the  Enterkin. 

And  the  dens  o'  the  Bally  bough. 
And  a'  the  howes  o*  the  Ganna  linn; 

And  we  wot  not  what  to  do. " 
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"  Dispel  your  fears,  good  Marjory  LaiDS^, 

And  hope  all  for  the  best, 
For  the  servants  of  God  will  find  a  place, 

Their  weary  heads  to  rest. 

**  There  are  better  places,  that  we  ken  o'. 

And  seemlier  to  be  in. 
Than  all  the  dens  of  the  Ballybough, 

Or  howes  o*  the  Ganna  linn. 

''But sit  thee  down,  good  Maijory  Laing, 

And  listen  awhile  to  me. 
For  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  to  you. 

That  will  bring  you  to  your  knee. 

"  I  went  to  seek  my  own  dear  James 
In  the  cave  o'  the  Louther  brae. 

For  I  had  some  things  that  of  a'  the  world 
He  best  deserved  to  hae. 

"  I  had  a  kebbuck  in  my  lap. 
And  a  fadge  o'  the  flour  sae  sma*, 

And  a  sark  I  had  made  for  his  buirdly  back. 
As  white  as  the  new-dri'en  snaw. 

**  I  sought  him  over  hill  and  dale. 

Shouting  by  cave  and  tree; 
But  only  the  dell  with  its  eiry  yoll^ 

An  answer  return'd  to  me. 

**  I  sought  him  up,  and  I  sought  him  down. 

And  echoes  returned  his  name, 
Till  the  gloifs  o'  dread  shot  to  my  heart. 

And  dirled  through  a'  my  frame. 

''  I  sat  me  down  by  the  Enterkin, 

And  saw,  in  a  fearful  line. 
The  red  dragoons  come  up  the  path, 

Wi*  prisoners  eight  or  nine : 
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And  one  of  them  was  my  dear,  dear  James, 
The  flower  of  a'  his  kin; 
He  was  wounded  behind,  and  wounded  before, 
And  the  blood  ran  frae  his  chin. 

"  He  was  bound  upon  a  weary  hack, 

Lash'd  both  by  hough  and  heel, 
And  his  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back, 

Wi'  the  thumbikins  of  steel. 

"  I  kneel'd  before  that  Popish  band, 

In  the  fervour  of  inward  strife. 
And  I  raised  to  heaven  my  trembling  hand. 

And  begg'd  my  husband's  life. 

"  But  all  the  troop  laugh'd  me  to  scorn, 

Making  my  grief  their  game; 
And  the  captain  said  some  words  to  me, 

Which  I  cannot  tell  you  for  shame. 

"  And  then  he  cursed  our  Whiggish  race 
With  a  proud  and  a  scornful  brow. 

And  bade  me  look  at  my  husband's  face. 
And  say  how  I  liked  him  now. 
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*"  Oh,  I  like  him  weel,  thou  proud  captain, 
Though  the  blood  runs  to  his  knee. 

And  all  the  better  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
He  has  sufier  d  this  day  frae  thee. 

" '  But  can  you  feel  within  your  heart 

That  comely  youth  to  slay  ? 
For  the  hope  you  have  in  Heaven,  captain. 

Let  him  gang  wi'  me  away ! ' 

"  Then  the  captain  swore  a  fearfu'  oath. 

With  loathsome  jest  and  mock, 
That  he  thought  no  more  of  a  Whigamore's  life 

Than  the  life  of  a  noisome  brock. 

"  Then  my  poor  James  to  the  captain  call'd. 
And  he  begg'd  baith  hard  and  sair. 

To  have  one  kiss  of  his  bonnie  bride, 
Ere  we  parted  for  evcrmair. 

"  *  I'll  do  that  for  you,'  said  the  proud  captain, 

'  And  save  vou  the  toil  to-dav. 
And  moreover,  I'll  take  her  little  store, 

To  support  you  by  the  way.* 

*'He  took  my  bountith  from  my  lap. 

And  I  saw,  with  sorrow  dumb. 
That  he  parted  it  all  among  his  men, 

And  gave  not  my  love  one  crumb. 

'"Now,  fare  you  well,  my  very  bonnie  bride,* 

Cried  the  captain  with  disdain; 
'  When  I  come  back  to  the  banks  of  Nith, 

I  shall  kiss  you  sweetly  then. 

" '  Your  heartiest  thanks  must  sure  be  given, 

For  what  I  have  done  to-day — 
I  am  taking  him  straight  on  the  road  to  heaven: 

And  short  will  be  the  way !  * 

"  My  love  he  gave  me  a  parting  look, 

And  bless'd  me  ferventlye. 
And  the  tears  they  mix'd  wi'  his  purple  blood, 

And  ran  down  to  his  knee." 

"  What's  this  I  hear,  bonnie  Marley  Held  ? 

How  could  these  woes  betide  1 
For  blither  you  could  not  look  this  day. 

Were  your  husband  by  your  side. 

"  One  of  two  things  alone  is  left. 

And  dreadful  the  one  to  me ; 
For  either  your  fair  wits  are  reft, 

Or  eUe  your  husband's  free." 

"Allay  your  fears,  good  Marjory  l^ing. 

And  hear  me  out  the  rest ; 
You  little  ken  what  a  bride  will  do. 

For  the  youth  she  likes  the  best ! 

''I  hied  me  home  to  my  father's  ha*. 

And  through  a'  my  friends  I  ran. 
And  I  gather'd  me  up  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

To  redeem  my  young  goodman : 
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"  For  I  kenn'd  the  Papish  lowng  would  wee] 

My  fair  intent  approve ; 
For  they'll  do  far  mair  for  the  good  red  gowd, 

Than  they'll  do  for  heaven  above. 

"  And  away  I  ran  to  Edinbnigh  town. 

Of  my  shining  treasure  vain, 
To  buy  my  James  from  the  prison  strong, 

Or  there  with  him  remain. 

"  I  sought  through  a'  the  city  jails. 

I  sought  baith  lang  and  sair ; 
But  the  guardsmen  tum'd  me  frae  their  doors, 

And  swore  that  he  was  not  there. 

"  I  went  away  to  the  Popish  duke, 

Who  was  my  love's  judge  to  be, 
And  I  proffer'd  him  a*  my  yellow  store. 

If  he'd  grant  his  life  to  me. 

"  He  counted  the  red  gowd  slowly  o'er. 

By  twenties  and  by  tens, 
And  said  I  had  taken  the  only  means 

To  attain  my  hopeful  ends. 

'"And  now,'  said  he,  'your  husband's  safe; 

You  may  take  this  pledge  of  me : 
And  I'll  tell  you,  fair  one,  where  you'll  go, 

To  gain  this  certaintye, — 

" '  Gang  west  the  street,  and  down  the  Bow, 

And  through  the  market  place, 
And  there  you  will  meet  with  a  gentleman, 

Of  a  tall  and  courteous  grace; 

'"  He  is  clad  in  a  livery  of  the  green, 

With  a  plume  aboon  his  bree, 
And  arm'd  with  a  halbert,  glittering  sheen : 

Your  love  he  will  let  you  see.' 

"  O  Marjory,  never  flew  blithsome  bird, 

So  light  out  through  the  sky. 
As  I  flew  up  that  stately  street, 

Weeping  for  very  joy. 

**  Oh  never  flew  lamb  out-o'er  the  lea, 
When  the  sun  gangs  o'er  the  hill, 

Wi'  lighter,  blither  steps  than  me, 
Or  skipp'd  wi'  sic  good  will ! 

"  And  aye  I  bless'd  the  precious  ore. 

My  husband's  life  that  wan ; 
And  I  even  bless'd  the  Popish  duke. 

For  a  kind,  good -hearted  man. 

**  The  oflicer  I  soon  found  out, — 

For  he  could  not  be  mistook ; 
But  in  all  my  life  I  never  beheld 

Sic  a  grim  and  a  gruesome  look. 

"  I  ask'd  him  for  my  dear,  dear  James, 

With  throbs  of  wild  delight, 
And  begg'd  him  in  his  master^s  name. 

To  take  me  to  his  sight. 


*'  He  ask'd  me  for  his  tme  addresa, 

With  a  voice  at  which  I  shook; 
For  I  saw  that  he  was  a  Popish  knave. 

By  the  terror  of  his  look. 

"  I  named  the  name  with  a  buoyant  voice. 

That  trembled  with  ecstasye; 
But  the  savage  bray'd  a  hideous  laugh. 

Then  tum'd  and  grinn'd  at  me. 

"  He  pointed  up  to  the  city  wall : 

One  look  benumb'd  my  soul ; 
For  there  I  saw  my  husband's  head, 

Fix'd  high  upon  a  pole ! 

"His  yellow  hair  waved  in  the  wind. 

And  far  behind  did  flee. 
And  his  right  hand  hang  beside  his  cheek— 

A  waesome  sight  to  see. 

''His  chin  hang  down  on  open spaee. 

Yet  comely  was  his  brow. 
And  his  eyne  were  open  to  the  breeze — 

There  was  nane  to  close  them  now! 

" '  What  think  you  of  your  true  love  now  i ' 

The  hideous  porter  said  ; 
'  Is  not  that  a  comely  sight  to  see, 

And  sweet  to  a  Whiggish  maid !' 

" '  Oh,  hand  your  tongue,  ye  Popish  slave. 

For  I  downs  answer  you ; 
He  was  dear,  dear  to  mv  heart  before. 

But  never  sae  dear  as  now ! 

" '  I  see  a  sight  yon  cannot  see. 

Which  man  cannot  efface ; 
I  see  a  ray  of  heavenly  love 

Beaming  on  that  dear  face. 

"  '  And  weel  I  ken  yon  bonnie  brent  brow. 

Will  smile  in  the  walks  on  high. 
And  yon  yellow  hair,  all  blood-stain'd  nov. 

Maun  wave  aboon  the  sky. ' 

"  But  can  ye  trow  me,  Magoiy  dear  t 

In  the  might  of  heavenly  grace. 
There  was  never  a  sigh  burst  frae  my  heart. 

Nor  a  tear  ran  o'er  my  face. 

"  But  I  bless'd  my  God,  who  had  thus  seen  meet 

To  take  him  from  my  side, 
To  call  him  home  to  the  courts  above. 

And  leave  me  a  virgin  bride. " 

"Alack,  alack,  bonnie  Marley  Reid, 
That  sic  days  we  hae  lived  to  see ! 

For  siccan  a  cruel  and  waefn'  tale 
Was  never  yet  heard  by  me. 

"And  all  this  time,  I  have  trembling,  weenU 

That  your  dear  wits  were  gone; 
For  there  is  a  joy  in  your  countenance. 

Which  I  never  saw  beam  thereon. 
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"  Then  let  ub  kneel  with  humble  hearts. 
To  the  God  whom  we  revere. 

Who  never  yet  laid  that  burden  on. 
Which  he  gave  not  strength  to  bear." 


C^t  Origin  d  %  jfairits. 

I  have  heard  a  wondrous  old  relation. 
How  the  Fairies  first  came  to  oar  nation  ; 
A  tale  of  glamour,  and  yet  of  glee. 
Of  fervour,  of  love,  and  of  mysterye. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  its  certain  truth. 
But  I  know  I  believed  it  in  my  youth ; 
And  envied  much  the  enchanted  knight. 
Who  ei\]oy*d  such  beauty  and  pure  delight. 
I  will  tell  it  now,  and  interlard  it 
With  thoughts  with  which  I  still  regard  it, 
And  feelings  with  which  first  I  heard  it. 

The  Knight  of  Dumblane  is  a  hunting  gone, 

With  his  hey !  and  his  ho !  and  hallo ! 
And  he  met  a  merry  maid  alone. 

In  the  light  green  and  the  yellow. 
That  maiden's  eyes  were  the  pearls  of  dew. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  opening  new; 
Her  smile  was  the  sun  blink  on  the  brae. 
When  the  shower  is  past  and  the  cloud  away. 
And  then  her  form  was  so  light  and  fair. 
That  it  seem'd  to  lean  on  the  ambient  air; 
So  very  blithesome  and  so  boon. 
That  the  knight  was  afraid  it  would  fade  too  soon 
Mount  on  the  ether  from  human  ken. 
Or  melt  away  in  the  breeze  of  the  glen. 

His  frame  thrill'd  to  the  very  core 
When  he  saw  that  beauty  stand  him  before, 
With  the  gleam  of  joy  on  her  brow  so  meek, 
And  the  dimple  on  her  damask  cheek; 
And  then  so  ripe  was  her  honey  lip. 
That  the  wild  bee,  lingering,  long'd  to  sip; 
And  the  merle  came  by  with  an  eye  of  guile. 
For  he  hover'd  and  lighted  down  a  while 
On  the  snowy  veil  in  Vhich  she  was  dress'd, 
To  pick  the  strawberries  from  her  breast 
Oh  was  there  aught  below  the  heaven 
I  would  not  have  done,  or  would  not  have  given. 
To  have  been  the  Knight  of  Dumblane  that  day!- 
But  *twa8  better  for  me  that  I  was  away. 

The  knight  came  nigh,  and  essay'd  to  speak. 
But  the  glamour  of  love  was  on  his  cheek ; 
And  a  single  word  he  could  not  say. 
For  his  tongue  in  thirsty  silence  lay. 
But  he  doff'd  his  cap  from  his  manly  brow, 
And  he  bow'd  as  low  as  a  knight  could  bow. 
Then  stood  with  his  velvet  cap  in  hand. 
As  waiting  for  the  maiden's  command 

Sare  this  was  witless  as  could  have  been; 
I  cannot  conceive  what  the  knight  could  mean; 


For,  had  I  been  there,  in  right  or  wrong, 
As  sure  as  I  sing  you  this  song, 
I  would,  as  the  most  due  respect, 
Have  twined  my  arms  around  her  neck; 
And,  sure  as  man  e'er  woo'd  a  maid, 
Have  row'd  her  in  my  shepherd  plaid. 
And,  in  token  of  my  high  regard, 
Have  set  her  down  on  the  flowery  sward 
And  if  some  discourse  had  not  begun, 
Either  in  quarrel  or  in  fun, 
Take  never  a  shepherd's  word  again. 
And  count  my  skill  in  wooing  vain; 
All  this  I  would  have  done  with  speed — 
But  for  ever  would  have  rued  the  deed! 

Oh,  never  was  knight  so  far  o'ercome. 
As  he  who  now  stood  blushing  and  dumb 
Before  this  maid  of  the  moorland  brake, 
With  the  cherub  eye  and  the  angel  make. 
At  first  no  higher  his  glance  was  thrown 
Than  the  flowery  heath  that  her  foot  stood  on ; 
When  by  degrees  it  embraced  her  toe, 
But  over  the  ankle  durst  not  go; 
Till  at  length  he  stammer'd  out  modestly, 
''Pray — madam — have    you— any    commands    for 
mel" 

Shame  fa'  the  knight !  I  do  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  him  to  bear ; 
For  I  would  have  look'd,  as  a  man  should  do, 
From  the  shoe  tie  to  the  glancing  brow; 
Nay,  from  the  toe's  bewitching  station 
Even  to  the  organ  of  veneration. 
For  what  avails  the  loveliest  face, 
Or  form  of  the  most  bewitching  grace, 
Which  on  earth  are  made  for  man  alone, 
If  they  are  not  to  be  look'd  upon  ? 
Yes,  I  would  have  looked  till  my  sight  had  rack'd. 
And  the  very  organs  of  vision  crack'd ; 
And  1  would  have  sworn,  as  a  man  should  swear. 
That  I  never  saw  virgin  half  so  fair : 
This  I  had  done,  despite  all  pain, 
But  ah  !  I  never  had  done  it  again ! 

But  the  maid  was  delighted  beyond  expreasion, 
To  mark  the  young  knight's  prepossession; 
And  with  a  smile  that  might  have  given 
Some  pangs  even  to  a  thing  of  heaven. 
She  took  so  moving  a  position 
That  set  his  soul  in  full  ignition : 
One  limb  alone  scarce  press'd  the  ground. 
The  other  twined  her  ankle  round ; 
Her  lovely  face  was  upward  cast, 
Her  sunny  locks  waved  in  the  blast; 
And  really  she  appear'd  to  be 
A  being  divine — about  to  flee 
Away  from  this  world  of  self  and  sin, 
A  lovelier,  holier  clime  to  win. 
No  posture  with  that  can  ever  compare — 
What  a  mercy  that  I  was  not  there ! 

But  he  raised  his  eyes  as  her's  withdrew, 
And  of  her  form  got  one  full  view; 
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The  taper  limb,  and  the  sleniler  waist, 

The  modest  mould  of  her  virgin  breast. 

The  lips  just  opening  with  a  smile, 

And  the  eye  iipraised  to  heaven  the  while ; 

The  purple  tides  were  seen  to  entwine 

In  a  thousand  veins  all  crystalline. 

Enough !     The  sequence  is  too  true : 

For  though  the  knight  got  but  one  view. 

One  full,  intoxicating  look. 

It  was  more  than  his  fond  heart  oonld  brook ; 

For  on  the  ground  he  fell,  as  dead 

As  he  had  been  shot  out  through  the  head. 

Xow  this  was  rather  a  sad  o*erthrow; 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  fUlen  so; 
For  though  a  lovely  virgin  face 
Has  sometimes  put  me  in  piteous  case. 
Has  made  me  shed  salt  tears  outright. 
And  sob  like  the  wind  on  a  winter  night. 
Nay,  thrown  me  into  a  burning  fever. 
Yet  I  never  just  went  off  altogether; 
But  I  have  reason  without  a  flam 
Thankful  to  be— and  so  I  am— 
That  I  was  spared  the  illusive  sight 
That  was  seen  by  that  enchanted  knight. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  maiden  to  fear  began 
For  the  life  of  that  young  and  comely  man. 
And  every  art  essay 'd,  to  try 
To  make  him  uplift  his  amorous  eye ; 
But  in  reality,  or  in  mime. 
The  swoon  continued  a  weary  time. 
And  better  had  it  been  if  he  had  never 
Re-open'd  his  eyes,  but  slept  for  ever; 
For  when  next  they  awoke  on  the  light  of  day, 
His  check  on  the  maiden  s  bosom  lay. 
He  felt  its  warmth  new  life  impart. 
And  the  gentle  throbs  of  her  beating  hearc ; 
He  felt,  beneath  his  aching  head. 
The  enchanting  mould  that  had  laid  him  dead ; 
He  felt  her  hand  his  temples  chafing. 
And  every  tenderness  vouchsafing. 
He  lifted  his  head — he  hid  his  face — 
And  stole  his  cheek  from  that  witching  place ; 
Yet  still  he  cast,  though  disinclined, 
A  longing,  lingering  glance  behind. 
Where  he  saw — but  I  dare  not  describe  the  view. 
For,  if  you  are  a  man,  it  will  kill  you  too ; 
If  yon  are  a  woman,  and  lovely  bei<ide, 
You  will  turn  up  your  noee  in  disdain  and  pride. 
If  you  are  not,  without  a  frown. 
You  will  laugh  at  the  knight  till  you  fall  down ; 
For  true  it  is,  when  the  knight  had  seen 
The  beauteous  bed  where  his  cheek  had  been, 
The  blush  and  the  smile,  and  the  lucid  vein, 
lie  gave  one  shriek,  with  might  and  main, 
Then  shivcr'd  a  space,  and  died  again ! 

From  that  time  forth,  if  I  durst  tell, 
Tnto  that  knight  such  hap  befell 


As  never  was  own'd  by  mortal  man. 
And  never  was  told  since  tales  began. 
He  got  his  wish — it  proved  a  dear  one : 
It  is  an  old  story,  and  a  queer  one : 
But  free  of  fear,  and  free  of  fetter, 
rU  tell  it  out  even  to  the  letter— 
The  wilder  'tis  I  love  it  the  better. 

We  all  have  heard  the  maxim  old. 
That  a  tale  of  truth  should  aye  be  told; 
For  nothing  in  nature  happen  can 
That  may  not  a  lesson  prove  to  man : 
Now  this  is  true :  yet  things  we  ken. 
Oft  happen  between  the  women  and  men, 
So  wild,  romantic,  and  precarious, 
S3  complicated  and  contrarious. 
So  full  of  passion  and  of  pain. 
They  scarcely  can  bear  to  be  told  again. 
Then  think  of  love  'twixt  a  mortal  creature. 
And  a  being  of  another  nature ! 

The  knight  was  lost— that  very  mom 
Rung  the  last  peal  of  his  hunting  horn ; 
His  comrades  range  the  mountain  reign, 
And  call  his  name,  but  call  in  vain; 
From  his  hawks  and  his  hounds  he  is  borne  away, 
And  lost  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day; 
And,  all  that  time,  he  lived  but  to  prove 
The  new  delights  and  the  joys  of  love— 
His  mistress,  a  pattern  of  sweetness  and  duty, 
And  her  home  a  palace  of  splendour  and  beaaty. 
But  whether  it  was  in  the  sinful  clime 
That  bounds  Mortality  and  Time, 
In  a  land  below  or  a  land  above. 
In  a  bower  of  the  moon  or  the  star  of  love. 
He  never  could  fathom  or  invent, 
Or  the  way  that  he  came,  or  the  way  that  be  went; 
But  he  ween'd,  from  his  love*s  atrial  nature. 
That  she  barely  could  be  a  mortal  creature. 

And  every  night  in  his  ears  there  rung 
The  accents  sweet  of  the  female  tongue ; 
Light  sounds  of  joy  through  the  dome  were  ringii^— 
There  was  laughing,  dancing,  harping,  singing: 
But  foot  of  man  in  the  halls  i^m  none, 
Nor  sound  of  voice  but  his  own  alone : 
While  every  night  his  beloved  dame 
In  new  amy  to  his  chamber  came; 
And,  save  herself,  by  day  or  night, 
No  other  form  ever  met  his  sight 
So  ween*d  the  knight;  but  his  mind  was  shaken. 
And,  alas !  how  far  he  was  mistaken ! 
For  love's  full  overwhelming  tide 
O'er  the  mind  of  man  is  hard  to  bide. 
Yet  this  full  fraught  of  delirious  joy. 
Without  reverse  and  without  alloy, 
I  would  once  have  liked  to  have  essay'd 
But  at  last — how  I  had  been  dismay'd ! 


I. 


The  times  soon  changed ;  for,  by  slow  decnj. 
The  sounds  of  joy  were  melted  away 
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To  a  tremulous  stiain  of  tender  wailing 

Of  Bofferings  for  a  former  failing ; 

While  something  was  sung,  in  a  plaintive  key, 

Of  a  most  mysterious  tendencye. 

Of  beings,  who  were  not  of  the  earth. 

To  human  creatures  giving  birth ; 

Of  seven  pure  beings  of  purity  shorn ; 

Of  seven  babies  that  might  be  bom, 

The  nurslings  of  another  clime. 

By  creatures  of  immortal  prime ; 

Of  the  mother's  thrilling  fears,  and  more 

Of  the  dark  uncertainty  before  I 

The  knight  then  dreaded — as  well  might  he ! — 

That  things  were  not  as  things  should  be; 

And  a  hearty  wish  rose  in  his  mind 

That  he  were  at  the  home  he  left  behind. 

To  wish,  and  to  have,  in  the  charmed  ring 

Of  that  sweet  dome,  was  the  self -same  thing; 

For  the  knight  awaken'd,  as  from  a  dream, 

And  he  stood  by  the  wild  and  mossy  stream. 

Where  first  he  felt  the  bewitching  power 

Of  the  beauteous  maid  at  the  morning  hour; 

Where  he  fell  a  victim  to  beauty's  charms, 

And  died  of  love  in  a  virgin's  arms ! 

He  sought  his  halls  and  his  stately  bower; 
But  a  solemn  stillness  seem'd  to  lower 
Around  his  towers  and  turrets  high ; 
His  favourite  hound  would  not  come  nigh. 
But  kept  aloof,  with  a  murmuring  growl, 
And  a  terror  his  heart  could  not  control ; 
For  he  prick'd  up  his  ears,  and  anuff'd  the  wind, 
Though  he  heard  his  master's  voice  behind. 
Then  fled  with  his  bristles- of  dread  unfurl'd. 
As  from  a  thing  of  another  world. 
And  every  maiden,  and  every  man. 
Away  from  their  master  in  terror  ran ; 
While  his  aged  mother,  in  weeds  of  woe, 
Coiyured  him  solemnly  to  go 
Back  to  his  grave,  and  his  place  of  rest ! 
For  her  mind  with  terror  waa  soro  oppress'd. 
But  there  he  remained,  and  once  again 
Was  hail'd  as  the  true  Knight  of  Dumblane. 

But,  oh  I  how  changed  in  every  feature, 
And  all  the  vehemendes  of  his  nature, 
As  if  an  eagle  from  cliffs  above 
Had  been  changed  into  a  plaintive  dove ; 
From  a  knight  of  courage  and  of  glee. 
He  was  grown  a  thing  of  perplexitye, 
Absent  and  moping,  puling,  panting, 
A  vacant  gaze,  and  the  heart  awanting : 
Earth  had  no  pleasures  for  his  eye, 
When  he  thought  of  the  joys  that  were  gone  by. 
This  to  some  natures  may  be  genial, 
Or,  as  a  failing,  counted  venial ; 
For  me,  I  judge  the  prudent  way, 
Let  past  time  have  been  what  it  may, 
Is  to  make  the  most,  with  thankful  mind. 
Of  that  which  still  remains  behind. 


The  knight  lived  on  as  scaree  aware. 
How  long  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Till  ut  the  last,  one  lovely  mom. 
The  fairest  lady  that  ever  was  bom 
Came  into  his  bower,  with  courtesy  bland ; 
And  a  lovely  boy  was  in  either  hand — 
Two  tiny  elves,  alike  not  less 
Than  twin  flowers  of  the  vrilderaess. 

"  Thou  art  my  lord,  my  own  true  knight. 
Whose  love  was  once  my  sole  delight. 
Oh,  I  recall — how  can  I  not  1 — 
That  morning,  never  to  be  forgot. 
When  I  met  thee  first,  with  horn  and  hound, 
Upon  the  moor,  to  the  hunting  bound, 
When  thy  steed  like  lightning  fled  away. 
And  thy  staghound  howl'd  and  would  not  stay; 
Thou  stolest  the  heart  that  never  had  birth, 
The  heart  of  a  being  not  of  this  earth : 
And  what  is  more,  that  heart  to  wring. 
The  virtue  of  an  immortal  thing. 
Dost  thou  own  these  babes  in  the  gold  and  green. 
The  loveliest  twins  that  the  world  has  seen; 
Wilt  thou  here  acknowledge  us  as  thine  own. 
Or  bear  the  bmnt  of  our  malison?" 

Then  the  knight  shed  tears  of  joy  apace 
At  seeing  again  that  lovely  face; 
And  his  heart  with  love  was  sore  oppress'd 
As  he  folded  the  fair  dame  to  his  breast : 
''Thou  art  my  lady  love,"  said  he, 
**  And  I  never  loved  another  but  thee!" 

*'  Alas,  how  blind  are  earthly  eyes 
To  those  that  are  lighted  by  other  skies. 
By  other  breezes,  untainted  by  sin, 
And  by  other  spirits  that  dwell  within ! 
Well  might  thy  raptures  of  pleasures  be 
Sublimed  by  creatures  such  as  we ; " 
The  lady  said,  with  an  eye  of  shame. 
When  enter'd  another  most  comely  dame, 
As  like  to  the  first  as  she  could  be. 
As  like  as  cherries  on  the  same  tree; 
While  hanging  on  either  hand  were  seen 
Two  lovely  babies  in  gold  and  green. 

"  Thou  art  my  own  true  lord  and  love," 
The  second  said,  "and  thou  wilt  approve 
This  dear  love-token  I  changed  with  thee. 
When  sitting  in  the  bower  upon  thy  knee." 
The  knight  acknowledged  the  token  rare, 
And  flew  to  embrace  his  lady  fair; 
But  remembrance  came  with  a  thrilling  pain 
That,  instead  of  one  lady,  he  now  had  twain; 
And  instead  of  two  babies  of  beauty  and  grace. 
There  were  four  all  looking  him  in  the  face. 
He  stood  like  a  statue,  of  sense  bereft — 
He  look'd  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
But  one  from  the  other  he  could  not  know; 
They  were  both  the  same,  and  yet  there  were  two. 
While  thus  he  stood  prepared  for  shrift, 
In  came  a  third — a  fourth— a  fifth — 
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A  sixth— a  seventh !     AU  round  they  stand, 
And  each  had  a  baby  in  either  hand — 
And  each  had  her  love-tokens  to  display. 
Which  the  knight  acknowledged  without  delay. 
But  how  that  maid  he  met  on  the  hill, 
And  loved  so  dearly,  and  loved  her  still, 
Had  thus  the  powers  of  nature  outdone, 
And  multiplied  into  twenty  and  one — 
Why,  that  was  more  than  he  could  believe. 
Than  his  head  could  frame,  or  his  heart  conceive ; 
And  still  he  cast  his  eye  to  the  door, 
Distrustful  that  there  were  not  more. 

His  lady  mother  at  length  attended, 
And  her  courtesies  were  with  wonder  blended, 
To  see  such  beauty  in  such  array. 
Seven  dames  all  lovely  as  moms  of  May, 
With  fourteen  babies  in  a  ring. 
And  all  like  the  children  of  a  king; 
And  she  laid  on  her  son  her  quick  behests, 
To  tell  her  the  quality  of  their  guests. 

"Why,  mother,  'tis  strange  as  strange  can  be. 
And  yet  it  is  truth  I  tell  to  thee. 
That  all  these  dames  of  beauty  so  bright, 
Claim  me  for  their  own  true  lord  and  knight : 
Nay,  and  I  may  not  deny  it  neither, 
And  all  these  children  call  me  father! 
But  I  swear  by  my  vows  of  mom  and  even. 
And  I  swear  before  the  throne  of  heaven. 
That  I  never  knew  of  daughter  nor  son. 
Nor  of  a  love,  save  only  one. 
There  is  glamour  abroad  in  moor  and  glen. 
And  enchantment  in  all  the  walks  of  men." 

"  Why,  son,  it  has  often  been  told  to  me. 
That  you  never  could  learn  to  multiplye  I 
Your  bold  advancement  now  I  greet; 
It  is  practice  that  makes  the  man  complete !" 
This  said,  the  dame,  with  a  sullen  smile. 
And  a  gloom  upon  her  brow  the  while; 
For  she  soon  perceived,  by  dint  of  lore. 
That  the  Seven  Weird  Sisters  stood  her  before, 
Who  had  dwelt  in  enchanted  bower  sublime 
From  the  ages  of  an  early  time; 
Condemn'd  for  an  unhallow'd  love 
Endless  virginity  to  prove. 
And  endless  longings  for  bliss  to  be. 
In  their  palace  of  painful  luxurye, 
Unless  a  mortal  knight  should  fall 
In  their  love-snares,  and  wed  them  all. 
And  for  all  this  numerous  comely  birth. 
She  knew  that  her  son  was  lost  to  earth. 
And  perchance  would  be  caught  in  enchantment's 

thrall. 
And  lost  to  heaven— the  worst  of  alL 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "since  so  it  be. 
That  all  this  comely  progenye 
Are  here  acknowledged  to  be  thine — 
Before  they  can  be  received  as  mine. 


I  I  have  lock'd  the  doors,  the  gates*  and  all. 
And  here,  within  this  stately  hall, 
They  shall  kneel  before  a  sacred  sign, 
And  be  christen'd  by  a  name  divine." 

Then  a  shriek  arose  from  the  lovely  train- 
Was  never  heard  such  a  yell  of  pain — 
Till  the  gorgeous  ceiling  that  glow'd  o'erhead 
Was  shiver'd  like  an  autumn  reed. 
And  the  images  all  prostrate  lay, 
And  the  casements  of  the  tower  gave  way. 
And  the  lovely  train,  all  three  by  three, 
Walk'd  forth  in  beauty  and  in  glee; 
W^hile  many  a  glance  they  cast  behind. 
As  they  trode  the  billows  of  the  wind; 
F\)r  they  danced  as  lightly  through  the  air 
As  if  heaved  on  the  gilded  gossamer, 
That  play'd,  with  a  soft  and  silent  motion. 
Like  the  gentlest  swell  that  wooes  the  ocean; 
And  many  an  eye  beheld  them  fly. 
And  heard  this  plaintive  melody : 


"  Now  we  are  free. 

Now  we  are  free. 
We  Seven  Sisters  now  are  free, 
To  fly  where  we  long  have  wished  to  be ! 
And  here  we  leave  these  babies  of  ours. 
To  dwell  within  our  shady  bowers. 
And  play  their  pranks  in  the  moonlight  deQ, 
With  the  human  beings  they  love  so  well 
For  oh,  they  are  babies  of  marvellous  birth, 
They  are  neither  of  heaven  nor  yet  of  earth; 
And  whether  they  will  live  till  time  be  dons. 
Or  fade  away  in  a  beam  of  the  sun, 
Or  mount  on  the  polar  heights  sublime, 
And  to  worlds  of  unknown  splendour  eUmb, 
Is  a  mystery  which  no  eye  can  pierce. 
But  His,  the  Lord  of  the  universe: 

But  this  we  know. 

That  above  or  below. 
By  the  doors  of  death  they  shall  never  ga 

"  Adieu,  our  sweet  little  babies,  for  ever! 
Blithe  be  your  lives,  and  sinful  never; 
You  may  play  your  pranks  on  the  wicked  and  wild, 
But  wrong  not  Virtue's  sacred  child — 
So  shall  your  frolics  be  lightsome  and  boon, 
On  the  bridge  of  the  rainbow  or  beam  of  the  moon; 
And  so  shall  your  loves  in  the  bridal  bowers 
Be  sweeter  still  than  your  father's  and  ours; 
And  the  breezes  shall  rock  you  to  soft  repose. 
In  the  lap  of  the  lily  or  breast  of  the  rose; 
And  your  beauty  every  eve  renew. 
As  you  bathe  your  forms  in  the  fragrant  dew 
That  stands  a  heavenly  crystal  bell 
In  the  little  dew-cup's  lovely  well. 
Your  drink  be  the  haze  on  the  moonlight  rill, 
And  your  food  the  odour  which  flowers  distil. 
And  never  let  robes  your  forms  adorn 
That  are  not  from  the  web  of  the  rainbow  shorn, 
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Or  the  purple  and  green  that  shines  afar 
In  the  breast  of  the  eastern  harvest  star. 

And  then  shall  you  ride 

O'er  land  and  o'er  tide, 
O'er  cloud,  and  o'er  foam  of  the  firmament  wide, 
O'er  tree  and  o'er  torrent,  o'er  flood  and  o'er  flame. 
And  The  Fairtbs  shall  be  your  earthly  name. 

In  joy  and  in  glee 

Your  reyels  shall  be. 
Till  a  day  shall  arrive  that  we  darkly  foresee; 
But  note  you  well  when  these  times  commence. 
And  prepare  for  your  departure  hence. 

"  When  the  psalms  and  the  prayers  are  nightly 
heard 
From  the  mossy  cave  or  the  lonely  sward ; 
When  the  hunters  of  men  rise  with  the  sun. 
And  pursue  their  game  till  the  day  be  done ; 
And  the  mountain  burns  have  a  purple  Stain 
With  the  blood  of  men  in  the  moorland  slain ; 
And  the  raven  croaks  in  the  darksome  cloud. 
And  the  eagle  yells  in  the  heavens  aloud. 

We  you  command. 

With  heart  and  hand. 
To  leave  the  links  of  fair  Scotland : 

Away!  dismiss! 

And  seek  for  bliss 
In  a  happier,  holier  sphere  than  this ! 

"  Sweet  babies,  adieu ! 

And  may  you  never  rue 
The  mingled  existence  we  leave  to  you ! 
There  is  part  of  virtue  and  part  of  blame, 
Part  of  spirit  and  part  of  flame. 
Part  of  body  and  passion  fell. 
Part  of  heaven  and  part  of  helL 
You  are  babies  of  beauty  and  babies  of  wonder; 
But  fly  from  the  cloud  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 
And  keep  by  the  moonbeam  or  twilight  gray. 
For  you  never  were  made  for  the  light  of  day. 
Long  may  you  amid  your  ofl*8pring  dwell — 
Babies  of  beauty,  kiss  and  farewell ! " 

The  Knight  of  Dumblane,  from  that  day  forth. 
Never  utter'd  word  upon  the  earth ; 
But  moved  about  like  a  spirit  in  pain 
For  certain  days,  then  vanished  again; 
And  was  chosen,  as  my  old  legend  says, 
The  patriarch  King  of  the  Scottish  Fays, 
With  full  command  o'er  these  beings  strange ; 
But  his  human  nature  never  would  change. 
Till,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  moons, 
All  deck'd  with  garlands  and  gay  festoons, 
He  was  borne  away,  with  lament  and  yell. 
And  paid  as  kane  to  the  Prince  of  Hell ! 


From  such  unhallow'd  love  as  this. 
With  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  bliss, 
I^  end  of  terror  and  its  bane. 
May  Heaven  preserve  us  all! — Amen. 


OB  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOCK  M'FHEBSOK. 

"  There  was  an  auld  man,  and  he  had  an  auld  wife. 
And  they  had  a  son  was  the  plague  of  their  life;  " 
For  even  frae  the  time  when  a  bairn  on  the  knee. 
He  was  as  contrary  as  callant  could  be. 
He  gloom'd  and  he  skirl'd,  and,  when  in  hard  case. 
He  whiles  gae  his  mother  a  yerk  on  the  face; 
And  nought  sae  weel  pleased  him,  when  he  could 

win  at  her. 
As  to  gar  her  mild  gray  een  stand  in  back-water. 
They  scolded,  they  drubb'd  him,  they  ruggit  his  hair. 
They  stripp'd  off  his  clacs,  and  they  skelpit  him 

bare — 
But  he  took  every  chance  baith  to  scart  and  to  spar. 
And  instead  o'  growing  better,  he  rather  grew  waur. 

This  old  crabbed  carle  it  is  hard  to  make  verse  on: 
His  trade  was  a  miller,  his  name  was  M'Pherson — 
And  this  wicked  callant,  the  plague  o'  his  stock, 
I  ne'er  heard  his  name,  but  I'm  sure  it  was  Jock — 
For  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  stripling  of  g^ame. 
The  son  of  an  auld  pair,  but  Jock  was  his  name. 
I  am  sure  that  my  mother  had  thirty  old  stories. 
And  every  one  of  them  began  as  before  is; 
Or,  ''there  was  a  man  and  wife  like  other  folk, 
An*  they  had  a  son,  an'  they  ca'd  him  Jock; " 
And  so  it  went  on :  now  this  that  you're  hearing 
Was  one  of  these  stories  —you'll  find  it  a  queer  ane. 

Jock  went  to  the  school — but  there  rose  sic  a 

rumpus ! — 
The  scholars  were  maul'd,  and  their  noddles  grew 

bumpous; 
The  pretty  wee  girls  were  weel  towzled  and  kiss'd. 
In  spite  of  their  teeth,  ay,  and  oft  ere  they  wist; 
But  yet  for  as  ill  as  the  creatures  were  guided. 
In  Jock's  fiery  trials  wi'  him  still  they  sided. 
Good  sauf's  how  they  squeel'd  in  their  feckless 

resistance ! 
Good  sauf's,  how  the  master  ran  to  their  assistance ! 
He  ca'd  Jock  a  heathen,  a  Turk,  and  a  Nero, 
Grinn'd,  clench'd  his  auld  teeth,  and  laid  on  like  a 

hero; 
But  no  mends  could  he  get — for,  despite  of  his  sway, 
Jock  fought  him  again  twenty  times  in  a  day. 

Of  course  Jock's  advancement  in  learning  was  slow, 
He  got  with  perplexity  as  far  as  0 ; 
But  the  P  and  the  Q,  that  sister  and  brother. 
He  wish'd  at  the  deil,  and  he  never  wan  further. 

He  hated  the  dominie's  teasing  and  tattles — 
He  hated  the  school  except  for  the  battles — 
But  he  liked  the  sweet  wenches,  and  kindly  caiess'd 

them. 
Yet  when  they  would  not  let  him  kiss  them,  he 

thrash'd  them. 
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There  was  ae  bit  ahy  laasie,  ca'd  PhemieCarruthers, 
Whom  he  either  lo'ed  waur,  or  lo'ed  better  than 

others; 
From  morning  to  e'en  you'd  have  heard  or  have 

seen  them. 
For  peace  there  was  never  a  moment  between  them; 
She  oouldna  bide  frae  him,  he  seem'd  to  bewitch  her, 
Yet  neither  wad  she  let  him  kiss  her  or  touch  her. 
But  squeel'd  like  a  rabbit,  and  giggled  anil  ran. 
Till  Jock  ran  her  down,  wi'  a  curse  or  a  ban. 
Then  many  a  sair  drubbing  he  gat  frae  her  brothers; 
Oh  dear  was  his  flirting  wi'  Phemie  Carruthers ! 

The  auld  miller  ken'dna  what  way  to  bestow  him. 
Or  what  in  the  world's  wide  range  to  make  o'  him ; 
For  when  at  the  mill,  at  the  meadow,  or  mart. 
He  fought  wi'  the  horses  and  coupit  the  cart ; 
He  couldna  even  gang  wi'  the  horse  to  the  water, 
But  there  was  a  battle,  and  gallop  full  blatter. 
To  a  smith  he  was  enter'd,  to  yirk  at  the  stiddy. 
But  he  lamed  the  auld  smith,  and  he  fired  thesmiddy. 
Then  went  to  a  tailor  of  high  estimation, 
To  learn  to  make  trousers  and  breeks  in  the  fashion, 
But  a'  that  the  tailor  could  threaten  or  wheedle. 
At  every  steek  Jock  gae  'm  the  length  o'  the  needle. 
Ten  times  in  a  day  he  provoked  him  or  trick'd  him, 
Then  ance  for  amusement  he  fought  and  he  Uck'd 

him; 
So  Snib  tum'd  him  off,  and  accepted  another, 
And  Jock  went  once  more  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Then  they  sent  him  to  sea,  to  efface  his  reproach, 
In  fighting  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch: 
Jock  fought  with  them  all,  for  he  happen'd  to  hate 

them; 
Whenever  he  met  them,  he  fought,  and  he  beat  them; 
He  fought  from  his  childhood,  and  never  thought 

ill  o't. 
But  then  he  acknowledged  he  whiles  got  his  fill  o't: 
Of  all  naval  heroes,  our  country  had  never. 
Than  this  Jock  M'Pherson,  a  truer  or  braver. 
He  fought  thirty  battles,  and  never  retreated. 
Round  a'  the  hale  world  that  Ood  has  created. 
And  for  twenty  long  years,  for  ill  or  for  well  o't. 
He  never  saw  Britain,  and  seldom  heard  tell  o't ; 
Yet  never  in  life  such  resistance  he  knew. 
Nor  retreated,  except  from  the  P  and  the  Q ! 

But  the  sights  that  Jock  saw — oh,  no  man  can 

conceive  them ! 
They're  seally  so  grand,  folks  will  hardly  believe 

them. 
He  cross'd  both  the  circles,  which  we're  rather  dark 

about. 
He  saw  both  the  poles,  which  folk  make  sic  a  wark 

about; 
And  by  a  most  rigid  and  laboursome  scanning. 
Not  only  the  poles,  but  the  sockets  they  ran  in ; 
And  also  the  giants,  austere  and  outlandish. 
That  wheel'd  the  earth  round,  like  a  kirn  on  its 

standish : 


They  were  cover'd  with  ice,  and  had  faces  most 

grievous. 
And  their  forms  were  mis-shapen  and  huge  as  Ben- 
Nevis  ; 
Yet  they  stood  to  their  business,  though  fretting 

and  gnarl'd. 
With  their  cans  of  bear's  grease  for  the  poles  of  the 

world- 
Let  Barrow,  and  Parry,  and  Franklin  commence 
From  this  as  example,  and  learn  to  speak  sense. 

Jock  sailed  where  no  Christian  ever  bad  been 

afore. 
And  found  out  some  countries  that  never  were  seen 

afore; 
He  came  to  a  land  where  the  language  they  spoke 
Had  exactly  the  sound  of  the  Scottiah  moor-codc. 
With  a  ick-ick-ick,  uck-uck-uck — ne*er  was  such 

din  heard ! 
And  instead  of  coming  outward,  their  voices  went 

inward. 
He  came  to  another,  where  young  women  wore 
Their  faces  behind  and  their  bottoms  before; 
Jock  tried  to  embrace  these  maids  once  and  again, 
But  the  girls  were  confounded,  and  giggled  amain — 
For  forward  they  fled  in  a  moment,  and  smack 
Jock  came  to  the  ground  on  the  broad  of  his  back; 
Which  makes  me  suspect — ^though  I  hate  to  asperse- 
That  their  forms  were  like  ours,  but  their  clothes 

the  reverse. 
Pooh !  Franklin's,  and  Hall's,  and  the  whole  are  a 

mock, 
Compar'd  with  the  voyages  and  travels  of  Jock  I 
Jock  sail'd  up  a  branch  of  the  Plate  through  the 

Andes ; 
He  visited  Lima,  and  Juan  Fernandez; 
Then  spread  all  his  canvas,  and  westward  he  ran. 
Till  he  came  to  the  shores  of  the  famous  Japan, 
And  an  island  beyond  it,  which  Britons  ne'er  knew, 
But  Jock  thought  the  natives  pronounced  it  Cookoo: 
The  half  of  its  wonders  no  history  relates. 
For  its  slates  are  all  gold,  and  its  money  is  slates ! 

Jock  rose  from  a  midshipman  up  to  an  admiral. 
And  now  to  that  island  for  ever  he  bade  farewell. 
And  sailed  by  a  coast  that  had  skies  very  novel; 
The  sun  was  an  oblong,  the  moon  was  aa  oval. 
And  from  the  horizon  midway  up  the  skies, 
The  stars  danced  outrageously  reels  and  strathspeya 
But  none  of  the  stars  he  remember'd  were  there. 
He  missed  his  old  friends  of  the  Serpent  and  Bear: 
But  those  that  they  had  were  of  brilliant  adorning. 
All  bright  as  Dame  Venus,  the  star  of  the  morning; 
At  midnight  there  glowed  out  a  radiance  within 

them, 
As  the  essence  of  light  and  its  spirit  were  in  them. 
Till  even  the  rude  sailors  with  awe  looked  upon 

them. 
As  if  a  light  sacred  and  heavenly  shone  on  them. 
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One  ship  and  one  crew  (a  bold  and  uncanny  ane) 
At  first  sailed  with  Jock  from  the  Mediterranean; 
But  now  everything  was  with  him  sesquicUter, 
As  proudly  he  passed  by  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
He  returned  a  commander,  accomplished  and  nautical ; 
It  is  true,  some  suspected  his  conduct  piratical ; 
But  Jock  from  such  chances  and  charges  got  well  off, 
For  they  happened  so  distant  they  ne'er  were  heard 

tell  of! 
He  had  as  much  good  money — ^gold,  silver,  and 

copper — 
As  filled  to  the  brim  his  old  father's  mill-hopper; 
Two  ships  and  a  frigate,  all  trim  and  untented— 
Such  feats  and  such  fortune  are  unprecedented ! 

Jock  bought  his  old  father  the  lands  of  Glen- 

Wharden, 
The  old  wicked  dominie  a  house  and  a  garden ; 
And   all    his    school-fellows   that   thrashed    him 

a-going  it, 
He  gave  them  large  presents,  and  blessed  them  for 

doing  it ; 
Then  took  for  his  lady,  in  preference  to  others. 
The  wild  little  skelpie  called  Phemie  Carruthers. 
But  he  swore  that  through  life  he  had  never  been 

stopp'd 
By  Christian  or  Pagan  with  whome'er  he  coped ; 
By  all  the  wild  elements  roused  to  commotion, 
The  roarings  of  storm,  and  the  rollings  of  ocean ; 
Wild  currents  and  mountains  of  icicles  blue, 
Except  the  two  bouncers,  the  P  and  the  Q ! ! 
"And  blast  my  two  eyes!  "  Jack  would  swear  and 

would  say, 
"  If  I  do  not  believe  to  this  here  blessed  day, 
That  the  trimmers  were  nothing  for  all  the  kick-up 

just. 
Than  a  B  and  a  D  with  their  bottoms  tum'd  upmost  !'* 


C^t  Siptrit  of  tbe  <gltn. 

*'0  dearest  Maijor}',  stay  at  home, 
For  dark's  the  gate  you  have  to  go ; 

And  there's  a  maike  adown  the  glen. 
Hath  frighten'd  me  an'  many  moe. 

"  His  legs  are  like  to  pillars  tall, 
And  still  and  stalwart  is  his  stride; 

His  face  is  rounder  nor  the  moon. 
And  och,  his  mouth  is  awesome  wide ! 

''  I  saw  him  stand  the  other  night, 
Tdothed  in  his  grizly  shroud : 

With  one  foot  on  a  shadow  placed, 
The  other  on  a  misty  cloud. 

"  As  far  asunder  were  his  limbs, 
On  the  first  storey  of  the  air, 

A  ship  could  have  sail'd  through  between. 
With  all  her  colours  flying  fair. 
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**  He  nodded  his  head  against  the  heaven. 

As  if  in  reverend  mockerye ; 
Then  fauldit  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 

And  aye  he  shook  bis  beard  at  me. 

"And  he  pointed  to  my  Marjory's  cot, . 

And  by  his  motions  seem'd  to  say, 
'  In  yon  sweet  home  go  seek  thy  lot. 

For  there  thine  earthly  lot  I  lay. ' 

"  My  very  heart  it  quaked  for  dread, 
And  tum'd  as  cold  as  beiyl  stone ; 

And  the  moudies  cheipit  below  the  swaird, 
For  fear  their  little  souls  were  gone. 

"  The  cushat  and  the  corbie  craw 
Fled  to  the  highest  mountain  height ; 

And  the  little  birdies  tried  the  same, 
But  fell  down  on  the  earth  with  fright. 

"  But  there  was  ane  shameful  heronshew 
Was  sitting  by  the  plashy  shore, 

With  meagre  eyne  watching  powheads. 
And  other  fishes,  less  or  more; 

"  But  when  she  saw  that  grizly  sight 
Stand  on  the  billow  of  the  wind ; 

Grace  !— as  she  flapper'd  and  she  flew, 
And  left  a  streamoury  track  behind ! 

"  And  aye  she  rair'd  as  she  were  wud, 

For  utter  terror  and  dismay ; 
And  left  a  skelloch  on  the  clud — 

I  took  it  for  the  milky  way. 

"Had  I  not  seen  that  hideous  sight, 
What  I  had  done  I  could  not  say ; 

But  at  that  heron's  horrid  fright, 
I'll  laugh  until  my  dying  day. 

"Then,  dearest  Marjory,  stay  at  home. 
And  rather  court  a  blink  with  me ; 

For  gin  you  see  that  awesome  sight, 
Yourself  again  you  will  never  be." 

"  But  I  have  made  a  trA-st  this  night. 

I  may  not  break,  if  take  my  life ; 
So  I  will  run  my  risk  and  go ; 

With  maiden,  spirits  have  no  strife. 

"  Have  you  not  heard,  Sir  Dominie, 
That  face  of  virgin  bears  a  charm, 

And  neither  ghaist,  nor  man,  nor  beast, 
Have  any  power  to  do  her  harm?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  One,  sweet  Marjor}'e, 

Will  stand  thy  friend  in  darksome  even ; 

For  virgin  beauty  is  on  earth 

The  brightest  type  we  have  of  heaven. 

"The  collie  cowers  upon  the  swaird. 
To  kiss  her  foot  with  kindly  eye ; 

The  maskis  will  not  move  his  tongue, 
But  wag  his  tail,  if  she  pass  by ; 
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"  The  adder  hath  not  power  to  stang; 

The  slow -worm's  harmless  as  an  eel ; 
The  burly  toad,  the  ask,  and  snake, 

Cannot  so  much  as  wound  her  heeL 

"  The  angels  love  to  see  her  good, 
And  watch  her  ways  in  boWer  and  hall ; 

The  devils  pay  her  some  respect. 

And  God  loves  her—that's  best  of  all/' 

"  Then,  sooth,  I'll  take  my  chance,  and  wend 
To  keep  my  tryst,  whate'er  may  be; 

Why  should  a  virtuous  maiden  dread, 
The  tale  of  a  crazy  dominie )" 

''Ochon,  ochon,  dear  Marjorye, 

But  of  your  virtue  you  are  vain ! 
Yet  you  are  in  a  wondrous  haste, 

In  running  into  toil  and  pain. 

*'  For  maiden's  virtue,  at  the  best, 

(May  He  that  made  her  kind  forgive  her!) 

Is  like  the  blue-bell  of  the  waste, 

Sweet,  sweet  a  while,  and  gone  for  ever ! 

"  It  is  like  what  maiden  much  admires- 

A  bmckle  set  of  china  store ; 
But  one  false  stumble,  start,  or  step. 

And  down  it  falls  for  evermore ! 

'*  It  is  like  the  florid  Eden  roee. 
That  perisheth  without  recalling; 

And  aye  the  lovelier  that  it  g^ws. 
It  wears  the  nearer  to  the  falling. 

'^  It  is  like  the  flaunting  morning  sky. 
That  spreads  its  blushes  far  before ; 

But  plash,  there  comes  a  storm  of  rain. 
And  all  its  glory  then  ia  o'er. 

"  Then  be  not  proud,  sweet  Marjor}'e, 
Of  that  which  hath  no  sure  abode ; 

Man  little  knows  what  lurks  within ; 
The  heart  is  only  known  to  Qod." 

But  Marjory  smiled  a  willsome  smile. 
And  drew  her  frock  up  to  her  knee ; 

And  lightly  down  the  glen  she  flew. 

Though  the  tear  stood  in  the  dominie's  e'e. 

She  had  not  gone  a  mile  but  ane, 

Quhill  up  there  starts  a  droichel  man. 

And  he  lookit  ruefully  in  her  face, 

And  says,  ''  Fair  maid,  where  be  you  gaun  ?' 

"  I  am  gaun  to  meet  mine  own  true  love, 
So,  Maister  Brownie,  say  your  rede ; 

I  know  you  have  not  power  to  hurt 
One  single  hair  of  virgin's  head. " 

The  brownie  gave  a  gousty  laugh. 

And  said,  "  What  wisdom  you  do  lack ! 

For,  if  you  reach  your  own  true  love, 

I  may  have  power  when  you  come  back ! " 


Then  next  she  met  an  eldrin  dame, 
A  weirdly  witch  I  wot  was  she  ; 

For  though  she  wore  a  human  face. 
It  was  a  gruesome  sight  to  see. 

"Stay,  pretty  maid,  what  is  your  haste? 

Come,  speak  with  me  before  you  go. 
For  I  have  news  to  tell  to  you 

W^ill  make  your  very  heart  to  glow : 

'*  You  claim  that  vii^ns  have  a  chann. 
That  holds  the  univene  at  bay ; 

Alas!  poor  fool,  to  snare  and  harm 
There  is  none  so  liable  as  they. 

*'  It  is  love  that  lifts  up  woman's  soul. 
And  gives  her  eyes  a  heavenly  sway; 

Then,  would  you  be  a  blessed  thing. 
Indulge  in  love  without  delay. 

''  You  go  to  meet  your  own  true  love, 
I  know  it  well  as  well  can  be; 

But  or  you  pass  a  bowshot  on. 

You  will  meet  ane  thrice  as  good  as  he. 

**  And  he  will  press  your  lily  hand. 
And  he  will  kiss  your  cheek  and  chin. 

And  you  must  go  to  bower  with  him, 
For  he  is  the  youth  your  love  must  win. 

"  And  you  must  do  what  he  desires. 
And  great  good  fortune  you  shall  find; 

But  when  you  reach  your  own  true  love. 
Keep  close  your  secret  in  your  mind." 

Away  went  Maijoiy,  and  away 

With  lighter  step  and  blither  smile; 

That  night  to  meet  her  own  true  love, 
She  would  have  gane  a  thousand  mile. 

She  had  not  pass'd  a  bowshot  on. 
Until  a  youth,  in  manly  trim. 

Came  up,  and  press'd  the  comely  May 
To  turn  into  a  bower  with  him. 

He  promised  her  a  gown  of  silk, 

A  mantle  of  the  cramosye. 
And  chain  of  gold  about  her  neck. 

For  one  hour  of  her  companye. 

He  took  her  lily  hand  in  his. 

And  kiss'd  it  with  such  fervencye. 

That  the  poor  May  began  to  blush. 
And  durst  not  lift  her  modest  e'e. 

Her  little  heart  began  to  beat. 
And  flutter  most  disquietlye; 

She  lookit  east,  she  lookit  west. 
And  all  to  see  what  she  could  see. 

She  lookit  up  to  heaven  aboon. 

Though  scarcely  knowing  how  or  why; 

She  heaved  a  sigh— the  day  was  won. 
And  bright  resolve  beam'd  in  her  eye. 
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The  first  stem  that  she  iook'd  upon, 
A  tear  stood  on  its  brow  for  shame; 

It  drappit  on  the  floor  of  heaven, 
And  aye  its  blushes  went  and  came. 

Then  Marjory  in  a  moment  thought. 
That  blessed  angels  might  her  see  ; 

And  often  said  within  her  heart, 

''  Do  God's  own  planets  blush  for  me? 

"  That  they  shall  never  do  again — 
Leal  virtue  still  shall  be  my  guide : — 

Thou  stranger  youth,  pass  on  thy  way. 
With  thee  I  will  not  turn  aside. 

''  The  angcl  of  the  glen  is  wroth, 

And  where  shall  maiden  find  remede  ? 

See  what  a  hideous  canopy 

He  is  spreading  high  above  our  head ! " 

• 

''  Take  thou  no  dread,  sweet  Marjorye; 

It  is  love's  own  curtain  spread  on  high ; 
A  timeous  veil  for  maiden's  blush. 

Yon  little  crumb-cloth  of  the  sky. 

''  All  the  good  angels  take  delight 
Sweet  woman's  happiness  to  see ; 

And  where  could  thine  be  so  complete 
As  in  the  bower  this  night  with  me]" 

Poor  Marjory  durst  no  answer  make, 
Bat  stood  as  meek  as  captive  dove; 

Her  trust  fix'd  on  her  Maker  kind — 
Her  eyes  upon  the  heaven  above. 

That  wicked  wight  (for  sure  no  youth. 
But  demon  of  the  glen  was  he) 

Had  no  more  power,  but  sped  away. 
And  left  the  maiden  on  her  knee. 

Then  all  you  virgins  swee£  and  young, 
When  the  first  whisperings  of  sin 

Begin  to  hanker  on  your  minds, 
Or  steal  into  the  soul  within. 

Keep  aye  the  eyes  on  heaven  aboon. 
Both  of  your  body  and  your  mind ; 

For  in  the  strength  of  God  alone, 

A  woman's  weakness  strength  shall  find. 

And  when  you  go  to  bower  or  dell. 
And  know  no  human  eye  can  see, 

Think  of  an  eye  that  never  sleeps, 
And  angels  weeping  over  thee. 

For  man  is  but  a  selfish  maike. 
And  little  recks  of  maiden's  woe. 

And  all  his  pride  is  to  advise 
The  gate  she's  far  ower  apt  to  go. 

Away  went  bonnie  Marjorye, 

With  all  her  blossoms  in  the  blight ; 

She  bad  not  gone  a  bowshot  on, 
Before  she  saw  an  awesome  sight : 


It  was  ane  maike  of  monstrous  might. 
The  terror  of  the  sons  of  men; 

That  by  Sir  Dominie  was  hight, 
The  Giant  Spirit  of  the  Glen. 

His  make  was  like  a  moonshine  cloud 
That  filled  the  glen  with  human  form : 

With  his  gray  locks  he  brush'd  the  heaven. 
And  shook  them  far  aboon  the  storm; 

And  gurly,  gurly  was  his  look, 

From  eyne  that  seem'd  two  borels  blue; 
And  shaggy  waa  his  silver  beard 

That  down  the  air  in  streamers  flew. 

Oh,  but  that  maid  was  hard  bested, 
And  mazed  and  modderit  in  dismay  ! 

For  both  the  guests  of  heaven  and  hell 
Seem'd  her  fond  passage  to  belay. 

When  the  great  spirit  saw  her  dread, 
And  that  she  wist  not  what  to  say. 

His  face  assumed  a  milder  shade, 
Like  midnight  melting  into  day. 

'*  Poor  wayward,  artless,  aimless  thing. 
Where  art  thou  going,  canst  thou  telll" 

The  spirit  said—*'  Is  it  thy  will 
To  run  with  open  eyne  to  hell  ? 

"  I  am  the  guardian  of  this  glen, 
And  'tis  my  sovereign  joy  to  see 

The  wicked  man  run  on  in  sin, 

Rank,  ruthless,  gaunt,  and  greedilye ; 

"  But  still  to  guard  the  virtuous  heart 
From  paths  of  danger  and  of  woe. 

Shall  be  my  earnest,  dearest  part : 

Then  tell  me,  dame,  where  dost  thou  go 

"  I  go  to  meet  mine  ain  dear  love. 
True  happiness  with  him  to  seek — 

The  comeliest  and  kindest  youth 
That  ever  kiss'd  a  maiden's  cheek. " 


The  spirit  shook  his  silver  hair, 

That  stream'd  like  sunbeam  through  the  rain ; 
But  there  was  pity  in  his  eyne. 

Though  mingled  with  a  mild  disdain. 


He  whipp'd  the  maid  up  in  his  aims 
As  I  would  lift  a  trivial  toy : 

Quod  he,  "  The  upshot  thou  shalt  see 
Of  this  most  pure  and  virtuous  joy ! 


t'f 


f> 


He  took  two  strides,  he  took  but  two, 
Although  ane  mile  it  seem'd  to  be. 

And  show'd  the  maid  her  own  true  love. 
With  maiden  weeping  at  his  knee; 

And  oh !  that  maiden's  heart  was  sore. 
For  still  with  tears  she  wet  his  feet; 

But  then  he  mock'd  and  jeer'd  the  more. 
With  threats,  and  language  most  unmeet. 
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She  cried,  "Oh,  dear  and  cruel  youth. 
Think  of  the  love  you  Tow'd  to  me, 

And  all  the  joys  that  we  have  proved, 
Beneath  the  bield  of  birken  tree ! 

"  Since  never  maid  hath  loved  like  me, 
Leave  me  not  to  the  world's  sharp  scorn  ; 

Hy  your  dear  hand  TU  rather  die, 
Than  live  forsaken  and  forlorn ! " 

"  As  thou  hast  said  so  shalt  thou  dree," 
Said  this  most  cursed  and  cruel  hind ; 

'*  For  1  must  meet  ane  May  this  night. 
Whom  I  love  best  of  womankind ; 

"  So  ni  let  forth  thy  wicked  blood,* 
And  neither  daunt  nor  rue  the  deed, 

For  thou  art  lost  to  grace  and  good. 
And  ruin'd  beyond  all  remede." 

She  opened  up  her  snowy  breast, 
And  aye  the  tear  blinded  her  c'e; 

Now  take,  now  take  mine  harmless  life. 
All  guiltless  bnt  for  loving  thee  I " 

Then  he  took  out  a  deadly  blade, 
And  drew  it  from  its  bloody  sheath. 

Then  laid  his  hand  upon  her  eyne, 

To  blind  them  from  the  stroke  of  death. 

Then,  straight  to  pierce  her  broken  heart. 
He  raised  his  ruthless  hand  on  high ; 

But  Maijory  utter'd  shriek  so  loud, 
It  made  the  monster  start  and  fly. 

"  Now,  maiden,'*  said  the  mighty  shade, 
''  Thou  aee'st  what  dangers  waited  thee: 

Thou  see'st  what  snares  for  thee  were  laid, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

'*  Yet  straight  on  rain  wouldst  thou  run ! 

What  think'st  thou  of  thy  lover  meek — 
The  comellest  and  the  kindest  youth 

That  ever  kiss'd  a  maiden  s  cheek  ?" 

Then  sore,  sore  did  poor  Marjory  weep. 
And  cried,  "  This  world's  a  world  of  woo, 

A  place  of  sin,  of  snare,  and  g^n ; 
Alas !  what  shall  poor  woman  do  1" 

' '  Let  woman  trust  in  heaven  high. 
And  be  all  ventures  rash  abjured ; 

And  never  trust  herself  with  man, 
Till  of  his  virtue  well  assured." 

The  spirit  turned  him  round  about, 
And  up  the  glen  he  strode  amain, 

Quhill  his  white  hair  along  the  heaven 
Streamed  like  the  comet's  fieiy  train. 

High  as  the  eagle's  morning  flight. 

And  swift  as  is  his  cloudv  wav. 
He  bore  that  maiden  through  the  night. 

Enswathed  in  wonder  and  dismav ; 


And  he  flang  her  in  the  dominie's  bed — 
Ane  good  soft  bed  as  bed  ooald  be; 

And  when  the  dominie  he  came  home, 
Ane  richt  astounded  man  was  he ! 

Quod  he,  *'  My  dear  sweet  Maijoiye, 
My  best  beloved  and  dawted  dame. 

You  are  welcome  to  my  bed  and  board. 
And  this  brave  house  to  be  thine  hame; 

"  But  not  till  we  in  holy  chu^di 
Be  bound,  never  to  loose  again ; 

And  then  I  will  love  you  as  my  life, 
And  long  as  life  and  breath  remain. ' 

Then  the  dominie  took  her  to  holy  church, 
And  wed  her  with  a  gowden  ring; 

And  he  was  that  day  a  joyful  man. 
And  happier  nor  a  crowned  king. 

And  more  unsmirchit  happiness 
Ne'er  to  an  earthly  pair  was  given; 

And  all  the  days  they  spent  on  earth. 
They  spent  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven. 

Now,  maidens  dear,  in  greenwood  shaw. 
Ere  you  make  tiystes  with  flattering  men. 

Think  of  the  sights  poor  Maijory  saw. 
And  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Glbk. 


r^f  iitlb  of  SSatrrloa, 

AND  DEATH-BED  PRATER  OF  A  SOLDIEB. 

The  eventful  day  had  come  and  gone. 
And  the  night  in  majesty  drew  on ; 
For  just  as  the  twilight  shed  a  ray 
On  the  plains  of  Belgium  west  away, 
The  eastern  heaven  was  all  o'ersprmwi 
With  a  veil  of  high  and  murky  red ; 
And  there  was  awe  in  the  soldier's  eye. 
Whenever  it  met  that  lurid  sky. 
For  he  thought,  as  he  iifted  his  visage  swarth. 
There  was  blood  on  the  heaven,  and  blood  on  the 
earth. 

The  day  was  past,  the  fateful  day, 
The  pride  of  the  tyrant  prostrate  lay ; 
And  the  battle-clang,  and  the  tmmpet's  tone. 
Were  rolling  to  the  southward  on. 
When  a  war-worn  soldier  far  behind 
On  the  verge  of  a  rising  height  reclined  ; 
A  wounded  hero,  of  courage  true. 
Who  of  his  deadly  wound  not  knew ; 
For  he  weened  the  blood  that  swathed  him  so. 
The  blood  of  a  proud  and  hateful  foe: 
And  much  he  marvelled  why  he  lay 
Thus  faint  and  weary  by  the  way. 

Though  round  his  form  the  tartans  hang. 
Yet  his  tall  mould  and  Doric  tongue 
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Bespoke  his  lineage  from  the  scene 
Of  crystal  rill  and  mountain  green ; 
From  that  fair  land  of  warlike  fame 
Where  Douglas  fought  and  overcame; 
The  land  of  forays,  feuds,  and  plots, 
Of  Elliots  and  of  valiant  Scotts ; — 
That  Border  land,  so  nobly  blent 
With  hill,  and  dale  of  green  extent. 
With  camp,  and  tower,  and  battlement. 

That  is  a  land,  full  well  'tis  known, 
Where  cottage  maid  and  matron  brown. 
Where  shepherd  boy  or  peasant  elf, 
Reads,  thinks,  and  judges  for  himself. 
Deep  there  of  Heaven's  awards  the  sense, 
And  trust  in  sacred  Providence; 
The  old,  the  young,  deep  reverence  pay 
To  God's  own  blessed  and  holy  day ; 
'Tis  there,  by  hamlet  and  by  hill, 
A  day  of  holy  resting  still. 

There  had  our  soldier  spent  his  youth 
In  ways  of  happiness  and  truth. 
Till  scorn  cast  from  a  maiden's  eye 
Drore  him  in  distant  fields  to  die. 
Now  on  that  height  he  lay  forlorn. 
Where  Gallia's  troops,  at  break  of  mom. 
Did  first  with  ready  wheel  combine. 
And  form  the  mighty  crescent  line ; 
And  then  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  human  guilt. 
Oh,  such  a  day  of  dole  and  pain 
May  human  nature  ne*er  again 
Behold,  while  earth  and  heaven  remain ! 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  drew  her  screen 
Over  the  red  and  rueful  scene. 
Then  eveiy.  moan  was  heard  as  near. 
And  every  plaint  fell  on  the  ear; 
The  parting  throb,  the  smothered  sigh, 
And  shriek  of  sharpest  agony : 
But  every  anathema  said 
By  .widowed  dame  and  weeping  maid. 
Or  passed  in  soldier's  dying  groan. 
All  cursed  one,  and  one  alone. 
All  tongues  and  languages  were  blent, 
But  all  was  sorrow  and  lament — 
Or  weeping  for  the  valiant  dead. 
Or  enrses  on  a  tyrant's  head. 

Our  soldier  raised  him  from  the  sod. 
And  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  God, 
He  leaned  upon  his  bloody  wrist. 
And  cried  aloud,  with  throbbing  breast : 
''Oh  grant,  thou  Being  all  divine. 
Such  load  of  guilt  be  never  mine. 
As  his — that  scourge  of  human  life, 
Who  flies  inglorious  from  the  strife ; 
For  since  the  fields  of  war  were  seen, 
Such  desolation  hath  not  been. 
Thou  knowest  why ;  thy  will  be  done : 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  the  field  is  won ! " 


As  thus  he  said,  there  by  him  stood 
Two  strangers  tall,  of  gentle  mood; 
Soldiers  they  were,  or  late  had  been. 
And  many  a  bloody  field  had  seen : 
One  was  from  Prussia's  forests  wide. 
And  one  from  Wolga's  stormy  side ; 
Their  message  done,  they  paused  to  view 
The  havoc  done  on  Waterloo. 

*'  Soldier,"  they  said,  "  why  liest  thou  thus. 
As  all  were  peace  and  quietness  1 
Such  deeds  you  Scots  have  ne'er  achieved. 
Since  W^allace  fought  and  Douglas  reaved. 
Swift  flies  the  foe  as  flies  the  wind; 
There's  fame  before,  and  spoil  behind; 

0  soldier.  It  befits  thee  ill 

To  rest  like  hind  upon  the  hill." 

"  Sore  am  I  grieved,  but  toil  severe. 
And  drowsy  faintness  keep  me  here ; 
My  soul  is  burning  to  pursue. 
And  fain  would  move  from  Waterloo; 
For  such  a  din  my  ear  assails 
Of  piteous  plaint,  and  dying  wails, 
Methinks  it  would  be  perfect  bliss 
To  be  in  any  place  but  this ! " 

"  Peace  to  thy  heart,  brave  soldier :— say 
How  think'st  thou  of  this  wondrous  day?" 

"How  think  I  ]" — From  the  dust  he  reared 
His  ghastly  cheek  with  blood  besmeared : 
"  How  think  I  ?  By  this  heart  forlorn. 
An  oath  I  ne'er  before  have  sworn, 
r  think,  that  first  since  human  guilt 
Provoked  to  war,  and  blood  was  spilt 
In  battle  field,  beneath  the  sun 
Such  doughty  deeds  were  never  done. 
So  boldly  fought,  so  .bravely  won. 
Nay,  pardon  me;  in  ardour  hot 
My  darling  theme  I  had  forgot, 
But  sure,  of  earthly  well-fought  fields. 
To  Bannockbum  alone  it  yields." 

The  bold  Silesian  smiled  in  spite. 
He  thought  of  Leipsic's  bloody  fight; 
The  Russian  cast  a  glance  of  flame. 
But  Borodino  scorned  to  name. 

"Soldier,"  they  said,  "  thou  sawest  the  strife; 
Say,  sooth,  in  all  thy  by -past  life 
Hast  thou  not  seen,  nor  read,  nor  heard 
Of  ought  with  this  to  be  compared]" 

"  I  could  compare  't  with  cloud  of  mom, 
Fleet  on  the  whirlwind's  eddies  borne. 
That,  melting  denser  folds  of  rain. 
Rebounding  bursts,  and  wheels  again. 

1  might  compare  it  with  the  force 
Of  mountain  river's  roaring  course. 
And  one  small  mound  raised  in  its  way. 
To  bear  its  whole  resistless  sway. 

Which  firmly  stemmed  the  whelming  tide. 
That  foamed,  and  fled  to  either  side. 
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I  could  compare  't  to  ocean's  roar 
Against  the  adamantine  shore. 
But  in  all  ages  that  shall  spring, 
When  man  shall  tell,  or  poet  sing, 
Of  what  he  would  the  most  impress 
Upon  the  heart  with  powerfulness ; 
Of  nature's  terrors  in  the  cloud, 
The  tempest's  rage,  the  roaring  flood. 
Or  lightning  bursting  on  the  ?iew, 
He'll  liken  it  to  Waterloo. 
I  saw  it :  but  to  me  it  seems 
A  train  of  long-past  hideous  dreams. 
Of  things  half  known  and  half  foigot, 
I  know  not  whether  seen  or  not. 
E'er  since  I  bore  the  onset's  shock. 
And  was  involved  in  fire  and  smoke, 
I've  had  no  knowledge  what  hath  been. 
Nor  thought,  nor  mind — a  mere  machine. 
I  only  viewed  it  as  m}'  meed. 
To  stand  or  fall,  as  Heaven  decreed ; 
For  honour  s  cause  to  do  my  best. 
And  to  the  Almighty  leave  the  rest. 
Blessed  be  his  hand  that  swayed  the  fight 
For  mankind's  and  for  freedom's  right ! 

''Glancing  along  our  Scottish  files, 
I  marked  our  foemen's  powerful  wiles, 
And  scarcely  weened  that  we  could  stand 
Against  such  odds  of  spear  and  brand; 
Of  harnessed  horse,  in  column  deep, 
And  red  artillery's  wasting  sweep ; 
Yet  only  closed  fut  as  we  fell. 
Without  one  thought  but  to  repel. 

0  Scotia,  land  of  old  renown. 
Thy  prowess  yet  is  never  known— 

1  glory  that  thou  art  mine  own ! 

"Methinks  I  hear,  in  after  time. 
The  hamlet  song  in  rustic  rhyme. 
Wove  by  some  shepherd  of  the  dale 
Where  first  I  breathed  the  mountain  gale, 
And  list-ed  first  the  magic  lore 
Which  I,  alas!  shall  hear  no  more; 
Telling  of  deeds  that  here  were  wrought, 
What  heroes  fell,  what  lions  fought. 
Till  all  the  striplings  stare  and  sigh. 
With  round  tears  dropping  from  the  eye. 
Begging  again  to  hear  the  song, 
Though  homely  be  the  rhyme  and  long. 

**  Oh  might  my  name  but  mentioned  be 
In  land  of  my  nativity. 
How  would  my  parting  spirit  joy, 
And  spring  from  earth  without  alloy ! 
Yes,  I  will  hope  that  men  shall  tell 
Of  all  our  deeds,  and  fondly  dwell 
On  every  humble  soldier's  name 
That  stood  on  this  day's  list  of  fame. 
And  at  the  call  of  morning  roll. 
Was  blotted  from  the  bloody  scroll. 


'*  Of  WeUeeley  these  songs  shall  tell ; 
And  how  the  gallant  Picton  fell; 
And  how  the  lancer's  steady  eye 
Aimed  to  the  heart  of  Ponsonby. 

0  Ponsonby,  the  brave,  the  josi, 
A  soldier  sorrows  o'er  thy  dust ! 

''  Ah  me !  The  last  time  e'er  I  strayed. 
Like  hermit  in  my  native  glade, 

1  followed  him  o'er  mountain  gray 
YTith  Border  chief  of  mighty  sway. 
The  heathfowl  from  the  moor  to  spring. 
And  lower  the  blackcock  on  the  wing : 
Then  blithe  his  heart ;  he  little  knew 
Of  such  a  fate  at  Waterloo ! 

"  Yet  sooth  he  might,  for  he  heard  tell 
Of  prophecy  remembered  welL 
'Twas  a  weird  dame  his  fate  that  read. 
The  shepherd's  and  the  maiden's  dread. 
What's  this?  Ah,  well  may  I  repine! 
For  with  his  death  she  coupled  mine: 
And  though  in  wrath  she  us  assailed. 
Yet  what  she  says  hath  never  failed. 

** '  A  vaunt,'  she  cried,  *  thou  droich  of  three' 
Thou'rt  nought  in  life;  nor  thou,  nor  he. 
But  passing  shadows— a  mere  blot ! 
Men  trowed  it  was,  but  it  is  not. 
But  mark  me,  there  is  thee  before 
A  hideous  flood,  a  tideless  shore. 
From  which  a  wolf  shall  turn  and  mn, 
An  eagle  fall,  and  a  harper  won : 
Then  down  shall  sink  an  angel  grim. 
But  falling,  you  shall  £sll  with  him. 
On  such  an  eve  of  such  a  day 
Thou  shalt  remember  what  I  say !  * 

"  Ah  me !  who  can  his  fate  control  Y 
That  sibyl's  words  now  shake  my  souL 
That  very  day,  and  hour,  she  knew 
Of  this  day's  doom  at  Waterioa 
Oh,  pardon  me!  I  sink  aghast  • 

At  memory  of  some  visions  past 
My  doom  is  sealed,  here  I  must  bow 
To  death's  arrest,  I  know  not  how.** 

"  Soldier,  take  heart,  and  be  advised. 
In  time  to  come  whene'er  thou  try'st 
Of  this  day's  deeds  to  take  the  sumr. 
Of  Leipeic  think,  and  then  be  dumb  !** 

"  Or  heard'st  thou  ne'er  of  Moscow's  flame? 
Kor  Borodino's  chilling  name. 
Where  slaughtered  myriads  only  gave 
New  ardour  to  the  living  brave  1 
I  saw  at  mom  proud  Moscow  stand 
The  glory  of  our  northern  land. 
With  gilded  spires  and  turrets  blent 
That  pierced  the  yielding  firmament ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  watch  was  o'er 
The  ancient  Moscow  was  no  more. 
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"I  saw,  through  weary  wastes  of  snow. 
Thousands  of  hopeless  journeyers  go. 
O'er  all  the  forests  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  home  their  heads  to  hide. 
I  saw  the  babe  oft  hushed  to  rest 
On  mother's  agonized  breast, 
But  long  ere  day  that  breast  beloved  ■ 
The  death-bed  of  its  darling  proved ; 
There  did  they  rest,  in  death  laid  low. 
Their  grave  the  drifted  wreath  of  snow, 

"I  saw  the  stripling,  worn  and  bent, 
Halting  and  crying  as  he  went. 
Straining  his  eyes  o'er  flood  and  field. 
Loath  his  young  life  so  soon  to  yield : 
Weak  grew  his  plaint,  his  motion  slow, 
I  saw  the  blood-drops  on  the  snow, 
And  glad  was  I,  his  sufferings  o'er. 
When  down  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

''On  message  sent,  I  crossed  in  haste, 
Kaluga's  northmost  dreary  waste. 
Where  many  a  maiden's  youthful  form 
Had  sunk  beneath  the  ruthless  storm. 
I  saw  the  beauteous  taper  limb. 
That  made  the  winter  wreath  look  dim; 
The  young,  the  fair,  half-moul(ied  breast,. 
That  icicles  even  gentlier  pressed ! 
The  whole  so  pure,  and  stretched  so  low, 
Seemed  but  some  mould  of  lovelier  snow. 
Though  all  was  lost  that  life  held  dear^ 
And  all  was  suffered  mind  could  bear, 
Yet  not  a  plaint  was  heard  to  fall ; 
Our  country  and  our  cause  was  all : 
Now,  soldier,  has  that  land  of  thine 
Done  half,  or  suffered  half  of  mine  1 

'^On  Borodino  not  alone 
The  dying  and  the  dead  were  strewn; 
The  tyrant's  route  was  tracked  in  blood 
From  Moscow's  gate  to  Niemen's  flood ; 
Far  88  could  reach  the  roving  eye 
O'er  lands  that  waste  and  open  lie,. 
I  saw  myself,  and  marked  it  well. 
The  snow-flakes  redden  aa  Ihey  fell. 
The  drifted  wreathes  were  purpled  o'er. 
Crusted  and  gorged  with  human  gore. 
While  o'er  them  rose  a  forest  dim 
Of  horses*  hoof  and  human  limb. 

''Soldier,  I  tell  thee,  though  I  love 
Thy  ardour,  and  thy  zeal  approve. 
If  thou  hast  seen  no  field  like  this, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  warfare  i& 

"Say  of  my  country  what  you  will,. 
And  call  us  rude  and  savage  still ; 
I'll  say't  to  Europe  and  to  thee. 
Though  left  alone,  we  dared  be  free. 
And  stood  for  death  or  liberty. 

"Yes,  Europe  cringed  to  tyrant's  might 
'Twas  we  who  turned  the  scale  of  right  ; 


'Twas  we  who  bruised  the  monster^s  head ; 
The  Germans  joined  to  make  him  bleed. 
What  have  you  Britons  done  t'  avail. 
By  this  defence  and  bold  assail, 
But  only  crushed  the  severed  tail  V 

"And  might  I  judge  from  what  I  saw, 
I  would  this  simple  inference  draw — 
Had  it  not  been  our  brave  Bulow, 
This  had  to  them  been  day  of  woe. 
And  ended  in  their  overthrow. " 

"What!  Veteran  Britons  overthrown 
Led  on  by  warlike  Wellington  1 — 
No !  Who  can  brow  the  heaven  with  me 
So  proud  a  claim  to  verify  1 
They  never  were.    If  one  knows  when. 
Let  him  talk  of  it — not  till  then. 

"But  cease,  my  friends,  this  poignant  strain. 
For  friends  we  are,  and  must  remain. 
I  too  might  say,  in  scorn  and  pride. 
With  fair  pretext  upon  my  side. 
That  during  Bussia's  vaunted  plea. 
She  only  fought  to  turn  and  flee ; 
And  feebly  still  the  strife  renewed. 
Till  Heaven  fought,  then  she  pursued. 

"And  I  might  say  of  Prussia's  boast, 
'Tis  right  equivocal  at  most; 
Her  head  she  raised  with  martial  show. 
But  stooped  the  lowest  of  the  low; 
Dragged  on  her  chain  of  galling  steel,   . 
And  followed  at  the  tyrant's  heel; 
But  when  the  royal  beast  grew  lame. 
Then  turned  the  ass,  his  bulk  to  maim. 
This  I  might  say  with  courtesy. 
For  such  the  taunts  you  cast  on  me; 
But  hard  it  sounds  from  friendship's  mouth. 
To  those  who  list  to  learn  the  truth. 

"  In  that  sweet  dale  where  I  was  bom. 
Where  green  Mount  Benger  greets  the  mom. 
It  is  our  wont,  on  either  side 
Reason  to  hear,  and  then  decide ; 
So  let  us  now.     For  I  will  stand 
By  the  honour  of  my  native  land, 
While  I  have  tongue  t'  assert  her  right. 
Or  foot  to  move,  or  hand  to  fight. 

"  I  then  allow  of  what  befell , 
You  fought  the  foe,  and  fought  him  well ; 
You  fought  for  home,  you  fought  for  life. 
For  monarch,  kinsmen,  children,  wife; 
For  very  name  and  being's  sake : 
Say  was  not  then  your  all  at  stake?" 

"  All  was  at  stake;  religion,  fame. 
Nay,  more  than  human  tongue  can  name." 

"  The  less  your  merit  and  your  meed, 
'Twas  desperation  did  the  deed ; 
And  Where's  the  creature  forced  to  strife 
That  will  not  fight  for  breath  and  life  1 
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The  hunted  deer  can  hold  at  bay 
The  gallant  hound— yet  who  will  say 
The  deer  is  brave,  or  yeaning  ewe 
That  drives  the  fox  along  the  dew ! 
There  is  no  beast  of  hill  or  wood 
That  will  not  fight  to  save  its  brood ; 
So  that  the  man  who  shuns  such  Urife, 
Is  less  than  ought  in  brutal  life : 
Such  is  the  model  of  your  fame, 
And  such  the  honours  you  can  claim. 

"Bat  Britain  lay  secure  and  free, 
Encircled  by  her  guardian  sea, 
Her  flag  of  sovereignty  nnfurled 
In  every  bay  that  cleaves  the  world : 
One  cause  alone  had  she  to  fight— 
The  glorious  cause  of  human  right, 
And  for  that  prize  to  her  endeared, 
The  cause  of  freedom,  long  revered. 
Where  is  the  foe,  say  if  you  can, 
That  e'er  has  braved  us  man  to  man  f 
And  be  the  leader's  name  revealed. 
That  e'er  has  driven  us  from  the  field. 

"  High  be  your  deeds  to  your  own  thought; 
To  fight  for  life  I  count  it  nought 
But  he  who,  seeing  friend  o'erthrown 
By  sordid  guile,  and  trodden  down. 
Flies  to  his  aid,  and  ventures  all 
At  friendship's  and  at  honour's  call ; 
And,  by  his  blood  and  jeopardy. 
Succeeds,  and  sets  the  iigured  free — 
This,  this,  I  say,  is  bravery ! " 

The  Russian  turned  his  sullen  eye, 
His  silent  comrade's  mood  to  spy. 
And  saw  him  bent  in  thought  profound, 
Moulding  wide  figures  on  the  ground : 
**  By  heaven ! "  he  cried,  as  up  he  threw 
His  manly  eyes  of  azure  blue, 
"  What  the  Scots  soldier  says  is  true !" 

When  this  assent  our  soldier  heard, 
He  moaned  and  stretched  him  on  the  sward : 
He  felt  the  sand  of  life  near  run, 
And  deemed  the  day  now  doubly  won. 
The  strangers  friendly  aid  impart. 
Give  him  to  drink,  and  cheer  his  heart, 
Then  down  they  sat,  on  converse  keen. 
Beneath  the  heaven's  own  starry  sheen. 

The  Prussian  was  a  stoic  cool, 
Of  Voltaire's  and  of  Frederick's  school ; 
And  much  he  said  in  earnest  way. 
Of  things  unfitting  poet's  lay ; 
Of  needful  waste  of  human  kind  ; 
Of  mankind's  late  enlightened  mind ; 
How  nations  first  bowed  to  the  yoke; 
How  furiously  the  bonds  they  broke; 
And  how  the  soul  arose  in  might. 
Grasping  its  own  eternal  right. 


' '  The  time,"  said  he,  "is  ever  gone 

That  Europe  dreads  tyrannic  sw»y ; 
No  more  we'll  toil  in  error  on. 

Groping  at  noon  to  find  our  way. 
It  was  the  love  of  freedom,  given 

To  man  as  his  prerogative — 
That  sacred  thing  conferred  by  heaven. 

The  noblest  gift  that  it  could  give — 
Twas  that  which  made  the  tyrant  rise. 

Made  kings  and  kingdoms  to  divide; 
He  came  with  words  of  specious  guise, 

The  hearts  of  men  were  on  his  side. 
Oh,  he  might  conquer  idiot  kings. 

These  bars  in  nature's  onward  plan ! 
But  fool  is  he  the  yoke  that  flings 

O'er  the  unshackled  soul  of  man ! 
'Tis  like  a  cobweb  o'er  the  breast, 

That  binds  the  giant  while  asleep ; 
Or  curtain  hung  upon  the  east. 

The  day -light  from  the  world  to  keep : 
The  giant  wakes  in  all  his  might ; 

The  light  of  heaven  is  nnconfined ; 
And  man  asserts  his  primal  right — 

Thanks  to  the  unconquerable  mind ! " 

The  Russian  said,  it  was  not  so; 
What  mind  could  do  he  did  not  know ; 
'Twas  God,  the  Russian's  guard  and  guide. 
And  Alexander,  turned  the  tide. 
If  these  were  part  of  mind  or  soul. 
Then  that  might  rule  and  rein  the  whole. 

The  Scottish  soldier  raised  his  eye 
As  if  about  to  make  reply, 
But  faint  from  weariness  and  pain, 
He  moaned,  and  laid  him  down  sgain. 
The  strangers  raised  him  from  the  ground : 
They  searched,  and  found  a  mortal  wound: 
*'  Alas ! "  they  said,  "  thou  gallant  youth ; 
Thou  friend  to  loyalty  and  truth. 
What  shall  be  done  some  help  to  give ! 
For  short  the  date  thou  hast  to  live.'* 

"  And  is  it  sol"  said  he,  "  I  knew 
The  sibyl's  saying  would  prove  true. 
Heaven's  will  be  done !     Take  ye  no  heetl ; 
I  meet  without  dismay  or  dread 
Man's  last  great  foe— a  welcome  guest : 
I  know  him  conquered  like  the  rest 
One  last  request  I  have  to  make — 
For  my  departing  spirit's  sake. 
Kneel  hero,  beforo  the  eye  divine, 
A  dying  soldier's  prayer  to  join." 

The  strangers  readily  agreed, 
Saying,  they  wished  no  higher  meed : 
For  though  from  far  and  foreign  parts, 
Yet  they  were  men  of  gentle  hearts. 
They  kneeled  amid  the  ensanguined  scene. 
Beneath  the  midnight  heaven  serene. 
While  the  young  gallant  soldier  lay 
Prostrate  idong  the  bloody  clay; 
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And  as  a  taper's  waatlng  light 
In  its  last  glimmer  shines  more  bright, 
So  was  his  sonl  aroused  to  share, 
High  eneigies  in  his  last  prayer. 


"  O  thou  of  existence  the  fountain  and  head, 
The  Ood  of  the  living,  and  God  of  the  dead; 
This  world  is  thine,  and  the  starry  frame — 
The  Lord  Jehovah  is  thy  name. 
How  shall  I  come  my  rows  to  pay  ? 
What  offering  on  thine  altar  lay  i 
Alaa,  my  God !  if  e'er  thine  eyes 
Acoepted  earthly  sacrifice, 
I  bring  the  last  that  man  can  bring; 
I  am  myself  ihsLt  offering; 
And  here  I  ciy  from  the  altar  of  death, 
From  the  tabernacle  of  thy  wrath, 
'Mid  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the  haman  race : 
Oh  hear  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place ! 

"  Thongh,  hid  in  mystery,  none  can  pierce 
Thy  reign  of  the  ample  aniverse ; 
Tet  he  who  owns  not  thy  hand  alone. 
In  the  14gh  events  that  hare  come  and  gone, 
DeserveSinot  to  possess  of  thee 
The  power  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"  When  the  destroyer  left  his  throne. 
To  brave  the  eye  of  the  frigid  zone, 
Was  there  a  human  head  could  guess 
Or  count  on  probable  success  1 
Or  was  there  a  way  in  nature's  course 
So  to  overwhelm  that  cumbrous  force, 
Which  strove  the  nations  to  enchain, 
Or  rouse  them  from  their  torpor  again  ? 
Thy  bolts  of  wrath  thou  might'st  have  driven, 
Or  loosed  the  artillery  of  heaven ; 
Or,  as  just  guerdon  of  offence, 
Sent  forth  the  wasteful  pestilence*. 
But  not  in  nature's  wide  command, 
(And  nature  ever  is  thy  hand). 
Was  other  way  so  to  destroy 
That  armed  horde,  the  world's  annoy. 

"  Yes,  still  as  the  northern  patriot  bled, 
When  the  Russian  eagles  turned  and  fled. 
Thy  arm  was  seen  in  the  foemen's  wrath 
That  hurried  them  on  to  the  bourn  of  death. 
When  first  Iberia  spumed  the  yoke 
The  judgment  was  set,  and  the  seals  were  broke; 
But  when  the  city  of  sacred  fame 
Enwrapt  the  northern  heaven  in  flame. 
Their  sentence  thou  passed'st  ne'er  to  annul, 
For  the  cup  of  the  Amorite  then  was  full ! 

"  The  spirit  of  man  awoke  at  thy  nod. 
The  elements  rose  and  owned  their  God ; 
The  snn,  and  the  moon,  and  the  floods  below, 
And  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  thy  foe ; 
The  very  hearens  and  earth  seemed  blent 
In  the  lowering  toiling  firmament 
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The  clouds  poured  swiftly  along  the  sky. 

They  thickened,  they  frowned,  but  they  past  not  by! 

The  rarens  called  with  boding  sound. 

The  dogs  of  Moscow  howled  around ; 

And  the  shades  of  men  and  of  maidens  fair, 

Were  seen  on  the  dull  and  cumbered  air. 

The  storm  descended,  the  tempest  blew, 

Thy  rengeance  poured  on  the  ruthless  crew. 

0  God !  thy  vengeance  was  never  so  due ! 

"  I  saw  thy  hand  in  the  coil  of  the  war; 

1  heard  thy  voice  in  the  thunder  afar. 

When  the  Elbe  waved  slow  with  the  blood  of  man. 
And  the  Saale  scarce  gurgled  as  it  ran« 

0  Father !  foigive  the  insensate  heart 
That  ascribes  such  wonders  to  human  part. 
'Twas  thou  madest  the  hearts  of  the  nations  combine : 
Yes,  thine  is  the  work,  and  the  glory  be  thine. 

"  But  chiefly  when  he,  the  scourge  of  the  earth. 
Was  proffered  the  friendship  and  hands  of  the  north, 
And  thus,  in  that  empire,  the  bane  of  the  day. 
His  dynasty  might  have  been  'stablished  for  aye; 
What  counsel  of  man  could  the  proffer  have  scorned ! 
Nor  reason,  nor  madness,  could  that  have  suborned. 
But  the  hearts  of  men  are  thine  own  alone. 
As  the  streams  of  water  thou  windest  them  on; 
And  save  when  thou  parted'st  Jordan's  tide. 
And  the  gates  of  the  Bed  Sea  opened'st  wide. 
Oh  never  so  well  since  time  hath  been, 
Was  the  governing  arm  of  thy  providence  seen. 

"  But  the  injured  still  were  unavenged. 
And  the  men  of  crimes  remained  unchanged, 
Till  thou  roused'st  them  again  in  triple  wrath,    - 
And  broughi  them  like  beasts  to  the  house  of  death. 
With  other  kings  and  armies  leagued. 
They  might  have  contended  or  intrigued, 
But  the  judgment  was  passed  which  they  could 

not  shun ; 
Thou  brought'st  them  here,  and  the  work  was  done ! 
The  victory  is  thine,  we  nothing  abate. 
But  thou  gavest  it  the  good  as  well  as  the  great ; 
And  their  names  are  registered  with  thee 
Who  have  bled  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  This  mom  I  bowed  above  my  blade, 

1  bowed  to  thee,  and  for  victoiy  prayed ; 

I  prayed  that  my  countrymen  might  gain. 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  steep  the  plain. 
Thou  hast  heard  my  prayer,  and  answered  me. 
And  with  joy  I  yield  my  spirit  to  thee. 

**  And  now,  0  God !  the  time  is  near 
When  I  may  no  more  address  thine  ear; 
Few  moments,  and  human  scrutiny, 
Tell  me  not  what  I  then  shall  be : 
An  igneous  lamp  in  the  fields  below; 
A  dye  of  heaven's  atrial  bow ; 
A  stilly  vapour  on  space  reclined. 
Or  a  breath  of  discoloured  wandering  wind : — 
But  oh,  while  I  have  speech  to  say 
The  thing  that  I  would,  I  humbly  pray 
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That  1  for  a  gpace  may  wander  free. 

To  viait  the  acenes  of  my  infancy : 

The  tiny  green,  where  the  schoolboys  play ; 

The  level  pool,  with  its  bridge  so  gray ; 

And  oh,  there's  a  cot  by  the  lonely  flood, 

With  its  verdant  steep,  and  its  ancient  wood, 

Its  willow  ring,  and  its  sounding  stream. 

So  like  the  scene  of  a  fairy  dream ; — 

Oh  might  I  there  a  while  reside. 

To  rest  with  the  lamb  on  the  mountain's  side, 

Or  stand  by  the  heath-cock's  ruby  eye. 

And  wonder  he  cannot  my  form  espy. 

"  And  in  that  cot  there  is  a  dame, 
I  cannot,  dare  not  say  her  name ! 
Oh,  how  I  long,  to  listen  there. 
To  hear  that  loved  one's  evening  prayer; 
And  in  that  cot  a  cradle  moves. 
Where  sleeps  the  infant  that  she  loves : 
Oh  I  would  like  to  hover  by. 
When  none  but  she  and  that  child  are  nigh. 
When  her  arms  stretch  to  the  dear  embrace. 
And  the  baby  smiles  her  in  the  face; 
Or  when  she  presses  him  to  her  heart. 
To  watch  when  the  holy  tear  shall  start. 
And  list  no  other  ear  to  hear. 
If  she  named  a  name  she  once  held  dear. 

*'  O  God,  if  such  a  thing  might  be 
That  a  guardian  spirit,  empowered  by  thee. 
Still  round  that  dwelling  linger  must. 
Oh  may  I  beg  the  sacred  trust  ? 
ril  do,  all  evil  to  cause  them  shun. 
More  than  a  spirit  before  has  done; 
Against  each  danger  I'll  forecast. 
And  bring  them  to  thyself  at  last 

"  But  wherever  my  future  lot  may  be, 
I  have  no  dread  of  wrath  from  thee ; 
For  I  know  thee  merciful  and  good. 
Beyond  the  fathom  of  flesh  and  blood : 
And  there  is  a  bond  'twixt  man  and  thee, 
Twas  sealed  and  finished  on  the  tree; 
Of  that,  too  mystic  to  unfold, 
I  will  not,  cannot  quit  my  hold. 
Accept  me.  Lord,  that  I  may  bless 
Thy  name  in  b^ter  world  than  this. 

"  I  have  but  one  remembrance  left. 
Before  my  tongue  of  speech  is  reft 
My  widowed  parent  oh  regard. 
And  all  her  love  to  me  reward. 
Fondly  she  nursed  my  tender  years, 
With  buoyant  hopes,  and  yearning  fears; 
She  weened  not,  in  these  hoars  of  bliss. 
That  she  reared  her  child  to  an  end  like  this. 
To  save  her  declining  age  from  woe. 
Her  darling's  fate  may  she  never  know ; 
But  still  look  down  the  mountain  burn 
To  see  her  wandering  son  return. 
Her  parting  blessing  to  receive. 
And  lay  her  head  in  an  honoured  grave : 


That  hope  may  still  support  her  heart, 
Till  we  meet  again  no  more  to  part" 


The  light  of  life  blazed  not  again ; 
He  could  not  say  the  word  Amex; 
But  he  turned  his  eye,  and  spread  his  hand 
To  the  star  above  his  native  land; 
Serenely  in  that  posture  lay. 
And  breathed  his  generous  soul  away. 

The  Russian  heaved  a  sigh  profound. 
And  gazed  insensate  on  the  ground. 
The  burning  tear  struck  from  his  eye. 
And  flung  it  on  the  breeze  to  dry. 
The  stoic  Prussian,  in  his  pride, 
Unstaidly  looked  from  side  to  side. 
Then  fixed  on  heaven  a  solemn  scowl. 
Impelled  by  hia  unfathomed  soul. 
That  felt  deep  yearnings  nnoonfest 
For  some  eternal  home  of  rest 
"  What's  thisr*  said  he,  "  who  can  concdre? 
I  cannot  fathom,  nor  believe 
The  subsUnce  of  this  Christian  fidth; 
But  'tis  a  steadfast  hold  in  death ! 
I  never  saw  its  hideous  door 
Entered  with  such  a  mien  before ! " 

Onward  they  passed  in  moody  plight, 
Leaving  the  pale  corse  on  the  height. 
And  said  before  to  British  lords 
This  soldier's  prayer  and  dying  words. 
Who  well  can  vouch  this  tale  is  tme 
Of  converse  held  on  Waterloo. 

We  learned  our  comrade  was  no  more. 
And  many  an  eye  for  him  ran  o'er. 
In  friendship's  little  circle  kind. 
For  who  not  leaves  some  friends  behind  1 
But  yet  his  prayer  was  heard  in  part, 
For  no  one  had  the  cruel  heart 
His  parent  of  his  fate  to  tell ; — 
She  died  believing  he  was  well. 

Ofttimes  I  visit  for  his  sake 
The  cottage  by  the  lonely  lake. 
And  I  have  heard  its  beauteous  dame 
With  tears  pronounce  her  lover's  name : 
And  once  I  saw  her  comely  child ; 
It  bent  its  eyes  on  air  and  smiled, 
Stretching  its  arms  with  fervent  mien, 
As  if  to  reach  to  something  seen. 
I've  seen  the  wild-fowl  watch  and  quake. 
And  cower  in  terror  'mid  the  brake. 
And  the  mild  lamb  with  steady  eye 
Gazing  intent,  I  knew  not  why ; 
Then  chilling  thoughts  have  on  me  presBcO 
Of  an  unbodied  heavenly  guest. 
Sent  there  to  roam  the  lonely  wild, 
To  guard  the  mother  and  the  child ; 
For  to  the  death-bed  prayer  is  given 
Free  passage  to  the  throne  of  heaven! 
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At  the  daiming  of  morn,  on  a  sweet  summer  day, 
Young  Mary  of  Moy  went  out  to  pray, — 
To  pray,  as  her  guileless  heart  befitted, 
For  the  pardon  of  sins  that  were  never  committeJ ; 
A  grateful  homage  to  render  Heaven 
For  all  its  gifts  and  favours  given, — 
For  a  heart  that  dreaded  the  paths  of  sin; 
For  a  soul  of  life  and  light  within ; 
And  a  form,  withal,  so  passing  fair 
That  the  rays  of  love  seem'd  centring  there. 

Mary  felt  that  her  eye  was  beaming  bright, 
For  her  bosom  glow'd  with  a  pure  delight : 
As  over  the  greenwood  sward  she  bounded, 
A  halo  of  sweets  her  form  surrounded ; 
For  the  breezes  that  kiss'd  her  cheek  grew  rare, 
Her  breathing  perfumed  the  morning  air; 
And  scarce  did  her  foot,  as  she  onward  flew. 
From  the  fringe  of  the  daisy  wring  out  the  dew. 

She  went  to  her  bower,  by  the  water-side, 
Which  the  woodbine  and  wild-rose  canopied ; 
And  she  knelt  beneath  its  fragrant  bough. 
And  waved  her  locks  back  from  her  brow; 
But  just  as  she  lifted  her  eye  so  meek, 
A  hand  from  behind  her  tonch'd  her  cheek : 
She  tam'd  her  around,  with  a  visage  pale. 
And  there  stood  Allan  of  Borlan-dale ! 

ALLAN. 

Sweet  Mary  of  Moy,  is  it  so  with  thee  1 
Have  I  caught  thee  on  thy  bended  knee, 
Beginning  thy  rath  orisons  here. 
In  the  bower  to  the  breathings  of  love  so  dear  1 
Oh  tell  me,  Mary,  what  this  can  mean ! 
Hast  thou  such  a  great  transgressor  been  ? 
Is  the  loveliest  model  of  mortal  kind 
A  thing  of  an  erring,  tainted  mind. 
That  thus  she  must  kneel  and  heave  the  sigh. 
With  the  tear-drop  dimming  her  azure  eye? 
To  whom  wert  thou  going  thy  vows  to  pay  ? 
Or  for  what,  or  for  whom,  wert  thou  going  to  prayl 

UABY. 

I  waa  going  to  pray  in  the  name  divine 
Of  Him  that  died  for  me  and  for  mine ; 
I  was  going  to  pray  for  them  and  me. 
And  haply,  Allan,  for  thine  and  thee; 
And  now  I  have  answered  as  well  as  I  may 
Your  qnestioms  thus  put  in  so  strange  a  way  : 
But  I  deem  it  behaviour  most  unmeet. 
Thus  to  follow  a  maid  to  her  lone  retreat, 
To  hear  her  her  heart  of  its  sins  unload. 
And  all  the  secrets  Hwizt  her  and  her  God. 
For  shame !  that  my  kindred  should  hear  such  a  tale 
Of  the  gallant  young  Allan  of  Borlan-dale ! 

ALLAN. 

Sweet  Maiy  of  Moy,  I  must  be  plain : 
I  have  told  yon  once,  and  tell  yon  again. 


Though  in  love  I  am  deeper  than  woman  can  be. 
You  must  either  part  with  your  faith  or  me. 

MARY. 

What!   part  with  my  faith?   You  may  as  well 
demand. 
That  I  should  part  with  my  own  right  hand ! 
Than  part  with  that  faith  I  would  sooner  incline 
To  part  with  my  heart  from  its  mortal  shrine. 

ALLAN. 

Ah  Mary  I  dear  Mary !  how  can  you  thus  frown, 
And  propose  to  part  with  what's  not  your  own  1 
For  that  heart  now  is  mine:  and  you  must,  my  sweet 

dove, 
Renounce  that  same  faith  on  the  altar  of  love. 

Then  Mary's  sweet  voice  took  its  sharpest  key. 
And  rose  somewhat  higher  than  maiden's  should  be; 
But  ere  the  vehement  sentence  was  said, 
A  gentle  hand  on  her  lipa  was  laid. 
And  a  voice,  to  her  that  was  ever  dear. 
Thus  whisper'd  softly  in  her  ear : — 

LADT  OF  MOY. 

Hush,  Mary !  dear  Mary !  what  madness  is  this? 
These  dreams  of  the  morning,  my  darling,  dismiss : 
Awake  from  this  torpor  of  slumber  so  deep ; 
You  are  raving  and  clamouring  through  your  sleep : 
Up,  up,  and  array  you  in  scarlet  and  blue : 
For  Allan  of  Dale  is  come  here  to  woo. 

MARY. 

Tell  Allan  of  Dale  straight  home  to  hie, 
And  court  Helen  Kay,  or  his  darling  of  Skyc : 
This  positive  message  deliver  from  me. 
For  I  list  not  his  heretic  face  to  see. 

LADY. 

My  Mary !  dear  Mary !  what  am  I  to  deem  1 
Arouse  you,  my  love;  you  are  still  in  your  dream : 
Your  lover's  views  of  things  divine 
May  differ  in  some  degree  from  thine; 
But  I  think  he  is  one  who  will  not  pother 
Betwixt  the  one  faith  and  the  other. 

MARY. 

That  is  worse  and  worse :  for  my  lover  must  be 
Attach'd  to  my  faith  as  well  as  to  me : 
We  must  kneel  at  one  beloved  shrine. 
And  the  mode  of  his  worship  must  be  mine. 
For  why  should  a  wedded  pair  devout. 
By  different  paths  seek  heaven  out? 
Or  in  that  dwelling  happy  be. 
Who  of  the  road  could  never  agree  1 

0  mother !  this  day,  without  all  fail, 

1  had  given  my  hand  to  young  Borlan-dale; 

But  I've  had  such  a  hint  from  the  throne  on  high, 

Or  some  good  angel  hovering  nigh. 

That  tongue  of  mortal  should  never  prevail 

On  me  to  be  bride  to  this  Allan  of  Dale, 

Unless  he  sign  over  a  bond,  for  me 

In  the  path  of  religion  his  guide  to  be. 
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Young  AlUn  to  all  his  oompanionB  was  known 
Asa  sceptic  of  bold  and  most  dissolute  tone. 
Who  jeer'd  at  the  cross,  at  the  altar  and  priest. 
And  made  our  most  holy  communions  his  jest; 
Yet  Mary  of  this  bad  of  knowledge  no  gleam, 
Till  warned  of  her  danger  that  mom  in  her  dream. 
He  loved  his  Mary  for  lands  and  for  gold. 
For  beauty  of  feature,  and  beauty  of  mould, 
As  well  as  a  cold-hearted  sceptic  oould  love 
Who  held  no  belief  in  the  blessings  above; 
And  whene'er  of  his  faith  or  his  soul  she  spoke. 
He  answered  her  always  with  jeer  and  with  joke. 

The  frowns  of  the  maiden,  and  sighs  of  the  lover. 
With  poutings  and  nay -says,  were  all  gotten  over; 
And  nothing  remained  but  the  schedule-deed  gerent. 
The  bonds  and  the  forms  of  the  final  agreement,— 
A  thing  called  a  contract,  that  long-galling  fetter! 
Which  parents  love  dearly,  and  lawyers  love  better. 
In  this  was  set  down,  at  the  maiden's  indictment. 
One  part,  to  devotion  a  powerful  incitement, 
That  her  lover  should  forfeit,  without  diminution. 
Her  fortune  redoubled,  (a  sore  retribution !) 
If  ever  his  words  or  his  actions  should  jostle 
With  the  creed  she  revered  of  the  holy  apostle. 
The  terms  were  severe,  but  resource  there  was  none; 
So  he  sign'd,  seal'd,  and  swore,  and  the  bridal 

went  on. 
Well  was  it  for  Mary,  for  scarce  were  got  over 
The  honeymoon  joys,  ere  her  profligate  lover 
Began  his  old  gibes,  when  in  frolicsome  mood. 
At  all  that  the  Christian  holds  sacred  and  good : 
But  still,  lest  the  terms  might  be  proven  in  law. 
The  bond  and  the  forfeiture  kept  him  in  awe; 
Which  caused  him  to  ponder  and  often  think  of  it— 
This  thing  that  he  jeered  at,  and  where  lay  the 

profit} 
Till  at  last,  though  by  men  it  will  scarce  be  believed, 
A  year  had  not  pass'd,  ere  he  daily  perceived 
The  truths  of  the  gospel  rise  bright  and  more  bright, 
Like  the  dawning  of  day  o'er  the  darkness  of  night, 
Or  the  sun  of  eternity  rising  to  save 
From  the  thraldom  of  death,  and  the  gloom  of  the 

grave. 

Then  Mary's  fond  heart  was  with  gratitude  moved 
To  her  God,  for  the  peace  of  the  man  that  she  loved ; 
And  her  mild  face  would  glow  with  the  radiance  of 

beauty, 
As  he  urged  her  along  on  her  Christian  doty; 
For  of  the  two,  his  soul  throughout 
Grew  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  devout. 

Then  their  life  passed  on  like  an  autumn  day. 
That  rises  with  red  protentous  ray. 
Threatening  its  pathway  to  deform 
With  the  wasting  flood  and  the  rolling  storm ; 
But  long  ere  the  arch  of  the  day  is  won, 
A  halo  of  promise  is  round  the  sun, 
And  the  settled  sky,  though  all  serene. 
Is  ray'd  with  the  dark  and  the  bright  between ; 


With  the  ruddy  glow  and  the  streamer  wan. 

Like  the  evil  and  good  in  the  life  of  man ; 

And,  at  last,  when  it  sinks  on  the  cradle  of  daj, 

More  holy  and  mild  is  its  sapphire  ray. 

Oh !  why  should  blind  mortals  e'er  turn  into  mirth 

The  strange  intercourse  betwixt  heaven  and  earth; 

Or  deem  that  their  Maker  cannot  impart. 

By  a  thousand  ways,  to  the  human  heart. 

In  shadows  protentous  of  what  is  to  be. 

His  warnings,  His  will,  and  His  final  decree  1 

This  tale  is  a  fact — I  pledge  for't  in  token, 
The  troth  of  a  poet,  which  may  not  be  broken; 
And  had  it  not  been  for  this  dream  of  the  mora. 
This  vision  of  prayer,  intrusion,  and  scorn. 
Which  Heaven  at  the  last  hour  thus  deigned  to 

deliver. 
The  peace  of  the  twain  had  been  ruin'd  for  ever. 


•  I 


"Oh,  came  ye  ower  by  the  Yoke-bum  Fad, 
Or  down  the  King's  Road  of  the  deueh  ? 

Or  saw  ye  a  Knight  and  a  lady  bright, 
Wha  hae  gane  the  gate  they  baith  shall  rae  V 

"I  saw  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright. 
Ride  up  the  clench  at  the  break  of  day; 

The  knight  upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  the  dame  on  one  of  the  silver  gray. 

''And  the  lady's  palfrey  flew  the  first. 
With  many  a  clang  of  silver  bell : 

Swift  as  the  raven's  moming  flight, 
The  two  went  scouring  ower  the  felL 

**  By  this  time  they  are  man  and  wife. 
And  standing  in  St,  Mary's  fane; 

And  the  lady  in  the  grass-green  silk 
A  maid  yon  ¥rill  never  see  again." 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  saucy  wight — 
And  that  the  runaways  shall  prove— 

Revenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 
As  maiden  charms  or  maiden  s  love." 

"Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Douglas. 

Good  faith  some  clinking  there  will  be; 
Beshrew  my  heart,  but  and  my  sword, 

If  I  winna  turn  and  ride  with  thee !  ** 

They  whipp'd  out  ower  the  shepherd  clench, 
And  down  the  links  o'  the  Corsedeuch  burn ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  swore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love  or  ne'er  return. 

"First  fight  your  rival,  Lord  Douglas, 
And  then  brag  afler,  if  yon  may ; 

For  the  Earl  of  Ross  is  as  brave  a  lord 
As  ever  gave  good  weapon  sway. 
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"But  I  for  ae  poor  Biller  merk, 

Or  thirteen  pennieg  an'  a  bawbee. 
Will  tak  in  hand  to  fight  you  baith. 

Or  beat  the  winner,  whiche'er  it  be." 

■ 

The  Douglas  tum'd  him  on  his  steed, 
And  I  wat  a  loud  laughter  leuch  he :  — 

"Of  all  the  fools  I  have  ever  met, 
Man,  I  hae  never  met  ane  like  thee. 

"  Art  thon  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 

Or  courtly  squire  or  warrior  leal  I " 
"  I  am  a  tinkler,"  quo  the  wight, 

"But  I  like  crown-cracking  unco  weel." 

When  they  came  to  St.  Mary's  kirk. 

The  chaplain  shook  for  very  fear ; 
And  aye  he  kiss'd  the  cross,  and  said, 

"  What  deevil  has  sent  that  Douglas  hei*e ! 

"He  neither  values  book  nor  ban. 

But  curses  all  without  demur ; 
And  cares  nae  mair  for  a  holy  man. 

Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  cur." 

"Come  here,  thou  bland  and  brittle  priest, 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay. 
Where  you  have  hid  the  Lord  of  Boss, 

And  the  lady  that  came  at  the  break  of  day  ]" 

"No  knight  or  lady,  good  Lord  Douglas, 

Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  mom; 
And  I  never  saw  the  Lord  of  Ross, 

Since  the  woeful  day  that  I  was  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  tum'd  him  round  about, 

And  look'd  the  tinkler  in  the  face ; 
W^here  he  beheld  a  lurking  smile. 

And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 

"How's  this,  how's  this,  thou  tinkler  loun  ! 

Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  to  me  ? "  ' 
"Faith  that  I  have ! "  the  tinkler  said, 

"And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  done  to  thee; 

"For  the  Lord  of  Ross,  and  thy  own  true  love, 
The  beauteous  Harriet  of  Thirlestane^ 

Rade  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  day ; 
And  you'll  never  see  that  dear  maid  again : 

"So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here, 
On  a  wrang  scent,  of  my  own  accord ; 

For  had  you  met  the  Johnstone  clan. 
They  wad  hae  made  mince-meat  of  a  lonl. " 

At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wroth, 

He  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do ; 
Bat  he  strak  the  tinkler  o'er  the  croun, 

Till  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  his  brow. 

"  Beshrew  thy  heart,"  quo  the  tinkler  lad, 
"Thou  beafst  thee  most  nngallantlye ! 

If  these  are  the  manners  of  a  lord, 
They  are  manners  that  winna  gang  down  wi'  me." 


"Hold  up  thy  hand,"  the  Douglas  cried, 
"And  keep  thy  distance,  tinkler  loun ! " 

"That  will  I  not,"  the  tinkler  said, 
"Though  I  and  my  mare  should  both  go  down !" 

"I  have  armour  on,"  cried  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see." 

"The  deil  may  care !  "  quo  the  tinkler  lad : 
"I  shall  have  a  skelp  at  them  and  thee." 

"You  are  not  horsed,"  quo  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"And  no  remorse  this  weapon  brooks." 

"Mine's  a  right  good  yaud,"  quo  the  tinkler  lad, 
"And  a  great  deal  better  nor  she  looks. 

"So  stand  to  thy  weapons,  thou  haughty  lord; 

What  I  have  taken  I  needs  must  give; 
Thou  shalt  never  strike  a  tinkler  again. 

For  the  langest  day  thon  hast  to  live." 

Then  to  it  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell. 
Till  the  fire  from  both  their  weapons  few ; 

But  the  very  first  shock  that  they  met  with. 
The  Douglas  his  rashness  'gan  to  rue. 

For  though  he  had  on  a  sark  of  mail, 

And  a  cuirass  on  his  breast  wore  he. 
With  a  good  steel  bonnet  on  his  head. 

Yet  the  blood  ran  trinkling  to  his  knee. 

The  Douglas  sat  upright  and  firm. 

Aye  as  together  their  horses  ran; 
But  the  tinkler  laid  on  like  a  very  deil — 

Siocan  strokes  were  never  laid  on  by  man. 

"Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  tinkler  loun," 
Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din ; 

"If  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 
A  curse  be  on  thee  and  all  thy  kin ! " 

' '  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  James  Douglas, 
Than  Lord  James  Douglas  cares  for  me ; 

But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know, 
That  a  tinkler's  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  they  fought  on, 
Till  good  Lord  Douglas'  breath  was  gone ; 

And  the  tinkler  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
With  rush,  with  rattle,  and  with  ^roan. 

"  O  hon !  0  hon ! "  cried  the  proud  Douglas, 
"That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see! 

For  sure  my  honour  I  have  lost, 
And  a  leader  again  I  can  never  be ! 

"But  tell  me  of  thy  kith  and  kin. 
And  where  was  bred  thy  weapon  hand  ? 

For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  louns 
That  ever  was  bom  in  fair  Scotland." 

"My  name's  Jock  Johnstone,"  quo  the  wight  - 
"  I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee ; 

And  here,  take  thou  thy  sword  again. 
And  better  friends  we  two  shall  be. " 
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But  the  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
That  was  a  debt  he  could  never  owe; 

He  would  rather  die  at  the  back  of  the  dike. 
Than  owe  his  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 

''But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner. 
And  bear  my  livery  and  my  name. 

My  right-hand  warrior  thou  shalt  be. 
And  ril  knight  thee  on  the  field  of  fame." 

"  Woe  worth  thy  wit,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
To  think  I'd  change  my  trade  for  thine; 

Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 
To  live  as  journeyman  of  mine, 

''To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque, 
Or  clout  a  good  wife's  yettlin  pan— 

Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
You'd  make  a  noble  tinkler  mani 

"I  would  give  yon  drammock  twice  a-day, 

And  Bunkets  on  a  Sunday  mom; 
And  you  should  be  a  rare  adept 

In  steel  and  copper,  brass  and  horn. 

"1*11  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 

Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part; 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  think  of  this, 

And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart." 

The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash. 
Answering  with  an  inward  curBC — 

Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  apear, 
That  makes  his  deadly  wound  the  worse. 

But  up  there  came  two  squires  renown*d; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came ; 
And  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  spirits  mounted  in  a  flame. 

And  they  fiew  upon  the  tinkler  wight, 

Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey; 
But  the  tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword, 

And  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

"Come  one  to  one  ye  coward  knaves — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  steed, 

I  would  that  ye  were  better  men. 
For  this  is  glorious  work  indeed ! " 

Before  you  could  have  counted  twelve. 

The  tinkler's  wondrous  chivalrye 
Had  both  the  squires  upon  the  sward. 

And  their  horses  galloping  o'er  the  lea. 

The  tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  heel. 

And  mony  a  biting  jest  gave  he : 
"  0  fie,  for  shame  I "  said  the  tinkler  lad, 
"Siccan  fighters  I  did  never  see! " 

He  slit  one  of  their  bridal  reins — 
Oh  what  disgrace  the  conquer'd  feels ! 

And  he  skelpit  the  squires  with  that  good  tawse. 
Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels. 


The  Douglas  he  was  forced  to  laugh, 
Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tears  ran : 

"I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 
In  the  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man ! " 

Then  he  is  to  Lord  Douglas  gone. 
And  he  raised  him  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  he  set  him  on  his  gallant  steed. 
And  bore  him  away  to  Henderland : 

"Be  not  cast  down,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bane. 

For  the  leach's  art  will  mend  the  part. 
And  your  honour  lost  will  spring  again. 

"  'Tia  true,  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name, 
I'm  a  right  good  tinkler  as  you  see; 

For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes. 
Or  clout  one,  as  my  need  may  be. 

"Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name,  'tis  true — 
But  noble  hearts  are  allied  to  me. 

For  I  am  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
And  a  knight  and  earl  as  well  as  thee." 

Then  Douglas  strain'd  the  hero's  hand. 
And  took  from  it  his  sword  again; 

Since  thou  art  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  of  meikle  pain. 

"  I  might  have  known  thy  noble  form. 
In  that  disguise  thou'rt  pleased  to  wear ; 

All  Scotland  knows  thy  matchless  arm, 
And  England  by  experience  dear. 

"We  have  been  foes  as  well  as  friends. 
And  jealous  of  each  other's  sway ; 

But  little  can  I  comprehend 
Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day  1 " 

"  Sooth,  my  good  lord,  the  truth  to  tell, 
'Twas  I  that  stole  your  love  away. 

And  gave  her  to  the  Lord  of  Ross 
An  hour  before  the  break  of  day: 

"For  the  Lord  of  Roas  is  my  brother. 

By  all  the  laws  of  chivaliye; 
And  I  brought  with  me  a  thousand  men 

To  guard  him  to  my  own  countrye. 

"But  I  thought  meet  to  stay  behind. 
And  tiy  your  lordship  to  waylay ; 

Resolved  to  breed  some  noble  sport. 
By  leading  you  so  far  astray ; 

"Judging  it  better  some  lives  to  spare — 
Which  fancy  takes  me  now  and  then — 

And  settle  our  quarrel  hand  to  hand. 
Than  each  with  our  ten  thousand  men. 

"Ckxi  send  you  soon,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
To  Border  foray  sound  and  haill ! 

But  never  strike  a  tinkler  again. 
If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale." 
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I  heard  a  larerock  singing  with  glee, 
And  oh  bat  the  bird  gang  cheerilye; 
Then  I  askit  at  my  true  love  Ringan, 
If  he  kend  what  the  bonny  bird  was  singing  1 

Now,  my  love  Ringan  is  blithe  and  young, 
But  he  has  a  fair  and  flattering  tongue; 
And  oh,  I'm  fear'd  I  like  ower  weel 
His  tales  of  love,  though  kind  and  leal ! 
So  I  said  to  him,  in  scornful  ways, 
"  Yon  ken  nae  word  that  wee  burd  says!" 

Then  my  love  he  tum'd  about  to  me. 
And  there  was  a  smile  in  his  pawky  ee; 
And  he  says,  "  My  May,  my  dawtied  dow, 
I  ken  that  strain  far  better  nor  you ; 
For  that  little  fairy  that  lilts  so  loud. 
And  hangs  on  the  fringe  of  the  sunny  cloud. 
Is  telling  the  tale,  in  chants  and  chimes, 
I  have  told  to  thee  a  thousand  times. 
I  will  let  thee  hear  how  our  strains  accord. 
And  the  laverock's  sweet  sang,  word  for  word : 

j|nttr])rdati0n  of  %  ^vik'n  S^attQ. 

" '  Oh,  my  love  is  bonnie  and  mild  to  see, 
As  sweetly  she  sits  on  her  dewy  lea. 
And  turns  up  her  cheek  and  dear  gray  eye. 
To  list  what's  saying  within  the  sky ! 
For  she  thinks  my  morning  hymn  so  sweet, 
Wi'  the  streamers  of  heaven  aneath  my  feet. 
Where  the  proud  goshawk  could  never  won. 
Between  the  gray  cloud  and  the  sun— 
And  she  thinks  her  love  a  thing  of  the  skies. 
Sent  down  from  the  holy  paradise. 
To  sing  to  the  world,  at  morn  and  even. 
The  sweet  love  songs  in  the  bowers  of  heaven. 

"  *  Oh  my  love  is  bonnie,  and  young,  and  chaste, 
As  sweetly  she  sits  in  her  mossy  nest ! 
And  she  deems  the  birds  on  bush  and  tree. 
As  nothing  but  dust  and  droul  to  me. 
Though  the  robin  warble  his  waesome  churl. 
And  the  merle  gar  all  the  greenwood  dirl. 
And  the  storm-cock  touts  on  his  towering  pine, 
She  trows  their  songs  a  mock  to  mine; 
The  lint/s  cheip  a  ditty  tame. 
And  the  shilfa's  everlasting  rhame; 
The  plover's  whew  a  solo  drear. 
And  the  whilly-whaup's  ane  shame  to  hear; 
And,  whenever  a  lover  oomes  in  view. 
She  cowers  beneath  her  screen  of  dew. 

"  *  Oh,  my  love  is  bonnie !  her  virgin  breast 
Is  sweeter  to  me  nor  the  dawning  east; 
And  well  do  I  like  at  the  gloaming  still. 
To  dreep  from  the  lift  or  the  lowering  hill. 
And  press  her  nest  as  white  as  milk, 
And  her  breast  as  soft  as  the  downy  silk.'" 


Now  when  my  love  Ringan  had  warbled  away 
To  this  base  part  of  the  laverock's  lay. 
My  heart  was  like  to  burst  in  twain. 
And  the  tears  flow'd  from  mine  eyne  like  rain ; 
At  length  he  said,  with  a  sigh  full  lang, 
"  What  ails  my  love  at  the  laverock's  sangl" 

Says  I  ''  He's  ane  base  and  wicked  bird. 
As  ever  rose  from  the  dewy  yird; 
It's  a  shame  to  mount  on  his  morning  wing. 
At  the  yetts  of  heaven  sic  sangs  to  sing; 
And  all  to  win  with  his  amorous  din, 
A  sweet  little  virgin  bird  to  sin. 
And  wreck,  with  flattery  and  song  combined. 
His  dear  little  maiden's  peace  of  mind ! 
Oh,  were  I  her,  I  would  let  him  see, 
His  songs  should  all  be  lost  on  me ! " 

Then  my  love  took  me  in  his  arms. 
And  'gan  to  laud  my  leifou  charms; 
But  I  would  not  so  much  as  let  him  speak 
Nor  stroke  my  chin,  nor  kiss  my  cheek : 
For  I  fear'd  my  heart  was  going  wrang, 
It  was  so  moved  at  the  laverock's  sang. 

Yet  still  I  lay  with  an  upcast  e'e. 
And  still  he  was  singing  sae  bonnilye. 
That,  though  with  my  mind  I  had  great  strife, 
I  could  not  forbear  it  for  my  life. 
But,  as  he  hung  on  the  heaven's  brow, 
I  said,  I  ken  not  why,  nor  how, 
"  What's  that  little  deevil  saying  now  ?" 

Then  my  love  Ringan,  he  was  so  glad. 
He  leugh  till  his  folly  pat  me  mad ; 
And  he  said,  "  My  love,  I  will  tell  you  true, 
He  seems  to  sing  that  strain  to  you; 
For  it  says,  '  I  will  range  the  yird  and  air 
To  feed  my  love  with  the  finest  fare ; 
And  when  she  looks  from  her  bed  to  me. 
With  the  yearning  love  of  a  mother's  e'e, 
Oh,  then  I  will  come,  and  draw  her  nearer. 
And  wateh  her  closer,  and  love  her  dearer. 
And  we  never  shall  part  till  our  dying  day, 
But  love  and  love  on  for  ever  and  aye ! '" 

Then  my  heart  it  bled  with  a  thrilling  pleasure 
When  it  leam'd  the  laverock's  closing  measure, 
And  it  rose,  and  rose,  and  would  not  rest. 
And  would  hardly  bide  within  my  breast. 
Then  up  I  rose,  and  away  I  sprung, 
And  said  to  my  love  with  scornful  tongue. 
That  it  was  ane  big  and  burning  shame; 
That  he  and  the  lark  were  both  to  blame; 
For  there  were  some  lays  so  soft  and  bland 
That  breast  of  maiden  could  not  stand; 
And  if  he  lay  in  the  wood  his  lane, 
Quhill  I  came  back  to  list  the  strain 
Of  an  amorous  bird  amang  the  broom. 
Then  he  might  lie  quhill  the  day  of  doom  I 

But  for  all  the  sturt  and  strife  I  made; 
For  all  I  did,  and  all  I  said. 
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Alas !  I  fear  it  will  be  lang 
Or  I  forget  that  wee  bard's  sang ! 
And  langer  still  or  T  can  flee 
The  lad  that  told  that  sang  to  me ! 


Cbt  '^woLxdth  CItn. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


L(7,  a  Scottish  prince,  oanied  off 

Philany, 

by  the  Fairiee,  and  afterwards 

Dbw, 

choaea  their  king. 

Bmowflakb, 

Knight. 

FOAMBCLL, 

Spirit. 

RCK, 

hxjxji,  a  prlnoeu  living  in  con- 

MOTHE, 

cealment. 

GO88A.MSR, 

Fairiei. 


Scene  I. — A  dell,  by  moanUght,  with  a  distant 

view  behind. 

A  FAIRT  enters,  winding  8w\ftly  among  the  tree*. 

Voice  above. 

Voice.  Fairj,  fairy,  whither  away  I 

Fairy.  Come  down  and  see ; 
It  fits  not  thee 

To  hide  in  the  bud  of  the  chestnut  tree. 
And  scare  with  yelp  and  eldritch  croon 
The  spirits  that  pass  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Voice.  I  heard  a  sound  come  through  the  wood, 
I  feared  it  came  from  flesh  and  blood; 
But  ril  be  with  thee  for  evil  or  good. 

Spirit  enters. 

Now,  fairy,  tell  me  whither  away, 
For  I  have  much  to  thee  to  sav, 
And  much  to  do  ere  the  break  of  day. 

Fairy.  I  know  thee  not — I  cannot  toll 
Whether  thou  art  from  heaven  or  hell. 
In  Scottish  glen,  since  the  days  of  old, 
I  have  watched  the  hamlet  and  the  fold ; 
Long  have  I  sojourned  by  mountain  and  dale; 
I  have  sailed  on  the  moonbeam,  and  rode  on  the  gale 
For  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  more. 
But,  spirit,  I  never  saw  thee  before. 

Spirit.  Here  am  I  sent  a  while  to  dwell ; 
Tell  me  thy  nature,  and  mine  Fll  tell. 

Fairy,  This  form  was  made  when  the  rose  first  grew, 
Of  an  odour  dissolved  in  the  falling  dew. 
When  first  from  the  heaven  it  *gan  to  distil 
Above  the  top  of  the  highest  hill : 
And  if  I  may  judge,  from  the  moment  I  came, 
There*s  a  germ  of  the  rainbow  in  my  frame ; 
For  my  being  grew,  I  remember  well. 
When  first  the  bow  on  the  rose-bud  fell; 
And  the  very  first  scene  that  met  my  view, 
Was  its  pale  blossom,  tinged  anew 
With  stripes  of  the  green,  the  red,  and  the  blue. 


But  T  am  a  spirit  of  joy  and  love, 

For  the  breath  that  formed  me  was  from  abore: 

Spirit.  Then,  gladsome  spirit,  liat  to  me. 
For  we  may  meet  by  tower  and  tree : 
When  fint  the  fires  of  vengeance  and  wrath 
Were  kindled  in  a  world  beneath. 
They  from  their  boundaries  burst  on  high. 
And  flashed  into  the  middle  sky ; 
From  these  a  thin  blue  vapour  came. 
Something  between  a  smoke  and  flame. 
And  it  journeyed  on  through  the  firmament. 
Till  with  a  sun -beam  it  was  blent : 
Of  that  I  was  framed,  and  in  my  mood 
There  is  something  evU  and  something  good. 
But  I  have  been  busy  since  I  came  here; 
There's  a  comely  corse  lies  stretched  near— 
Within  yon  wood  of  alders  grey 
There  was  murder  done  at  the  close  of  day. 
Oh,  I  ne'er  saw  so  lovely  a  sight. 
As  a  maiden's  corse  in  the  pale  moonli^t  1 

Fairy.  Ah !  spirit  of  stem  and  ill  intent. 
The  land  may  rue  that  thou  wast  sent. 

Spirit.  'Tis  true,  I  love  to  seek  and  see 
The  evils  of  humanity, 

And  the  woes  and  the  plagues  of  the  human  lot! 
But  I  cannot  hurt  where  sin  is  not. 
Come,  trifling  fay,  I'll  consort  you. 
The  relics  of  mortal  beauty  to  view ; 
The  writhed  limb  yon  there  may  see, 
And  the  stripes  of  blood  upon  the  lea ; 
Half  open  is  her  still  blue  eye ; 
Her  face  is  turned  unto  the  sky; 
The  shadows  sleep  on  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  dew- weft  on  her  raven  hair; 
And  never  again  shall  spirit  see 
Such  picture  of  sorrow  and  sanctity ! 

Fairy.  Get  thee  away. 
Thou  elfin  gray, 

Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay ! 
For  me,  I  am  sent  by  the  still  moonlight. 
Each  floweret's  bosom  to  bedight, 
For  the  fairies  revel  here  o'er-night. 
The  time  draws  on  when  Lu  of  Kyle, 
Who  in  Fairyland  had  sojourned  a  while. 
Must  be  crowned,  by  a  virgin's  hand, 
The  king  of  the  fairies  of  fair  Scotland  : 
And  fairies  have  ridden,  and  fairies  have  run. 
From  the  evening  set  till  the  morning  sun, 
The  first  of  mortal  maidens  to  find, 
Fairest  of  body,  and  purest  of  mind; 
For  she  must  be  chaste  as  the  snow-drop  at  noon, 
Stately  as  cherubim,  mild  as  the  moon. 
Sweet  as  the  rose-bud,  and  fresh  as  the  dew. 
That  sets  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  Lu. 


■  i 


I  • 


Spirit,  If  right  I  judge,  yon  will  only  mias 
Your  aim  in  travelling  far  for  this; 
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For  in  this  glen  there  dwells  a  dame. 
The  fairest  of  human  form  and  name ; 
Bat  if  I  get  sway  of  this  woodland  scene. 
This  matchless  maid  shall  be,  ere  e'en. 
What  manj  a  maiden  before  has  been. 

Fairy,  Get  thee  away. 
Thou  elfin  gray, 

Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay ! 
The  fairies  of  Sootia  are  mild  as  the  even, 
Jocund  and  blithe  as  the  laverock  in  heaven ; 
Tender  to  childhood,  gentle  to  age. 
Festerous  to  priest,  and  freakish  to  sage; 
But  whatever  they  do,  or  wherever  they  go. 
They  grieve  aye  for  human  failings  and  woe. 
Get  thee  away,  over  brake,  over  thorn ; 
Woo  thy  dead  corse  tiU  the  break  of  the  mom, 
For  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  fairies'  horn. 

[Spirit  vanishes. 

Scene  continues. 

Endless  trains  qfFairieSy  clothed  in  green,  and  riding 
on  white  steeds,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 

SoNa  within. 

Sweet  is  the  mountain  breeze  of  night. 

To  fairy  troopers  blithely  riding. 
Over  holt,  and  holm,  and  height. 

Through  the  links  of  greenwood  gliding. 

OHOBUS. 

Ara  Lu  !  Ora  Lu ! 
Who  shall  man  and  fairy  sever? 

Ara  Lu !  Ora  Lu ! 
They  are  knit,  and  knit  for  ever. 

Lu  is  prince  of  Fairyland, 

Vales  of  light  and  fairy  fountains ; 

Lu  shall  wield  the  regal  wand 
Over  Scotia's  heathy  mountains. 

GHOBUS. 

Ara  Lu  !  Ora  Lu !  &c. 

Enter  Lu  and  Fkhale  Fairies. 

First  Fairy.  Our  names,  prince— our  new  names! 

Lv.  Come  hither,  beauteous  trifle. 
Thy  name  be  hence  Philany,  and  thy  charge 
The  nestlings  of  the  birds,  that  sing  at  eve 
And  ere  the  morning  sun.     And  thou,  pale  blossom. 
Thy  name  is  Snowflake ;  and  thy  envied  charge, 
The  walks  and  couch  of  virgin  purity : 
Oh  guard  that  well !    If  e'er  thou  mark'st  the  eye 
Beaming  with  more  than  earthly  lustre,  then 
Thy  sickening  opiates  use,  to  dim  the  ray 
Too  bright  for  man  to  look  on.     In  the  night. 
By  maiden's  bosom  watch ;  and  if  she  dream, 
Lay  thy  cold  hand  upon  her  youthful  breast; 


Hang  on  her  waving  locks  by  day,  and  watch 
Her  sweet  and  mellow  breath ;  and  as  it  heaves 
And  rocks  thee  to  and  fro,  thou  shalt  discern 
The  slightest  workings  of  the  soul  within; 
The  rest  thy  wisdom  and  thy  care  direct. 

Eass  me,  thou  little  sweet  and  humid  thing, 
Bright  as  the  orient — thy  name  be  Dew; 
Thy  care,  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hill  and  dale, 
To  pearl  the  rose  and  weave  the  heavenly  bow. 
And  thou,  her  sister,  guard  the  rivulets. 
And  silver  pools,  where  little  fishes  dwell. 
And  sport  them  in  the  sun :  thou  hast  a  flock 
Full  wayward  and  exposed— so  be  thy  care : 
Thy  name  is  Foambell,  l^rook  thou  well  the  name. 
And  thine  is  Rue — thy  charge,  declining  life. 
And  thou,  that  hast  a  pathos  in  thy  looks 
Bespeaking  mould  of  tenderness  and  love. 
Be  guardian  thou  of  playful  infancy. 
Watch  o'er  the  imps ;  and  when  the  comely  boy 
Nears  to  the  precipice,  where  blossoms  wave. 
Or  to  the  pool,  where  green  inverted  hills, 
And  trees,  and  shrubs  betray — then  flutter  thou 
Close  by  his  foot  like  gilded  butterfly. 
To  lure  the  rosy  lubber  from  the  snare 
Of  adders  young,  and  from  the  slow-worm's  den. 
Thy  name  is  Mothe ;  the  joy  of  doing  good 
Be  thy  reward. 

Thou  downy  dancing  thing, 
Fond  as  the  nestling,  playful  as  the  fawn, 
Thy  dwelling  be  the  mountain,  and  thy  task 
To  guard  the  young  deer  and  the  leveret 
And  tender  lamb — thy  name  is  Gossamer. 
Embrace  me  all,  then  bound  you  on  your  way, 
To  sport  and  revel  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

[He  embraces  theni  all. 

Sweet  gladsome  beings  !  sweet  you  are,  and  kind, 

And  weU  I  love  you.     But  my  mortal  frame 

Is  not  so  subtilized  and  pure,  but  that 

I  feel  in  your  communion  something  short 

Of  true  felicity.     In  all  your  rounds. 

And  wanderings  wild,  search  for  the  mortal  maid 

Of  purity  and  beauty  so  refined 

That  spirits  may  consort  with ;  and  no  stain 

Of  human  love  or  longing  intervene. 

Dew.  Prince,  here  I  met  with  a  spirit  stem. 
Who  said  that  by  this  forest  dem. 
There  dwells  the  fairest,  loveliest  dame. 
That  ever  wore  the  human  frame ; 
But  wicked  men  and  fiends  below 
Have  both  combined  to  work  her  woe. 
Prince,  watch  this  glen,  and  if  yon  see 
A  knight  of  comely  courtesy 
Lead  a  fair  maiden  to  the  wood. 
Of  lady  mien,  and  mournful  mood ; 
Be  sure  that  knight's  intent  is  ill, 
For  the  blood  is  on  his  corslet  still ! 


Lu.  Hie  you  away  by  valley  and  brae, 
Attend  to  your  tasks  by  night  and  by  day. 
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And  each  take  a  thoasand  fays  along. 
To  tend  your  behests  for  right  or  for  wrong ; 
And  here  will  I  watch  till  the  rising  sun. 
For  fear  more  guilty  deeds  be  done. 

The  Fairies  dance  slowly  round  him  in  a  circle, 

and  sing. 

The  baby's  rest  shall  be  sweet  and  sure, 
The  maiden's  slumber  blest  and  pure; 
The  gray -haired  sire  shall  rejoice  in  mind, 
And  look  before  and  not  behind. 
The  flowers  shall  blow,  and  the  rainbow  beam, 
The  fishes  sport  in  the  sunny  stream ; 
Young  Xove  and  Peace  shall  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  Sin  and  Sorrow  flee  the  land; 
The  lamb  beside  the  fox  shall  stray, 
The  kid  and  fawn  round  the  martin  play. 
And  the  child  shall  dance  by  the  adder's  den. 
Since  spirits  pure  are  conjoined  with  men. 

CHOBUS. 

Then  hie  away,  fairies,  hie  away. 
Light  over  flower  and  tender  spray. 
Light  over  moonbeam  and  midnight  dew. 
Our  blithesome  gambols  to  renew. 

Scene  II.— -4  wood. 
Enter  hv. 

Lu.  Another  day  is  past,  and  it  has  been 
To  me  a  day  of  such  delight,  and  pain. 
And  new  sensations  mingled,  as  I  never 
Deemed  consonant  with  being.     I  have  seen 
The  peerless  maid  of  this  romantic  glen ; 
Have  watched  her  every  motion,  word,  and  look, 
With  lover,  and  alone.     Such  beauty,  truth, 
And  purity  of  soul,  I  did  not  ween 
This  sinful  world  contained !  I  love  her  so, 
That  I  would  yield  this  incorporeal  frame. 
This  state  of  mental  energy,  attained 
By  seven  years*  penance,  and  again  assume 
My  former  state  of  gross  humanity, 
Rather  than  lose  that  viigin's  fellowship. 
Her  confidence,  and  love.     I  watched  her  steps, 
Led  by  that  treacherous,  that  decoying  fiend. 
That  demon  in  the  guise  of  man,  and  heard 
His  smooth  deceitful  tale.     I  took  the  form 
Of  redbreast,  and  I  hopped  upon  the  spray 
Close  to  her  cheek,  and  sung  my  plaintive  note ; 
And  she  called  me  "sweet  robin,"  and  I  saw 
A  kindness  in  her  looks.     "Sir  knight,"  said  she, 
"  List  to  that  robin's  note.     Methinks  he  says, 
'  Beware,  young  simple  Lula.'  "    "On  my  faith," 
The  knight  replied,  "  'tis  very  like  these  words ! " 
"  I  wish  I  were  that  robin's  mate,"  said  she, 
"To  fly  away  with  him  o'er  many  lands. 
And  live  in  innocence !  "    And  then  I  sung 
"  Would  that  yon  wero,  sweet  Lula. "    Her  blue  eyes 
Turned  doubtfully  up  to  the  sky,  when  this 


She  heard  sung  by  a  bird;  her  lovely  face 
Was  stamped  with  sweet  amazement   and   deep 
thought. 

Then  I  became  a  coney,  and  I  stole 
From  out  the  brake,  and  hitched  around  their  seat, 
Mounching  the  herbs,  and  raised  up  my  long  ears 
As  listening  in  dismay,  and  looked  full  wise. 
Making  my  cloven  lip  and  wiry  beard 
Move  with  grimace.     Back  to  the  thicket  then 
Amain  I  scudded,  and  as  quick  returned. 
And  cowered,  and  mounched  the  grass— she  laughed 

at  me, 
And  praised  my  antic  tricks,  but  little  weened 
I  was  a  £ury  lover,  and  far  less 
A  mortal  prince  rid  of  his  mortal  nature. 
I  must  retire  and  take  some  other  form. 
For  here  my  loved  and  beauteous  Lula  comes, 
Led  by  the  wretch  that  wooesher  to  her  &te. 


[£z»t 


Enter  Lula  and  KmGWt. 


Lula.  Where  do  you  lead  me,  kni^t?  I  maj 
not  go 
Farther  into  the  glen :  have  you  not  heard 
How  it  is  haunted  ] 

Knight  Fear  not,  gentle  Lula; 
No  spirit  may  do  harm  to  innocence 
And  beauty  such  as  thine.    Come,  let  us  stray 
Deeper  into  this  dell,  and  watch  the  rise 
Of  the  fuU  moon.     See  how  her  radiant  veige 
Streams  through  the  broken  cliffs  of  yon  hi  hiU, 
Like  fragments  of  a  moon.     The  queen  of  heaven 
Smiles  from  her  lattice.     Has  it  not  a  cast 
Of  sweet  sublimity  that  scene,  my  Lula  ? 

Lula.  It  has— oh,  I  could  list  and  look  for  erer, 
And  muse  upon  these  goings  on  of  nature! 

Knight  'Tis  a  fit  scene  for  love.   Will  you  not  hear 
The  man  that  loves  you  to  distraction,  breathe 
The  vows  of  constancy  and  endless  love  ? 

LuUl  Nay,  then  I'm  gone ;  I  loathe  the  very  name 
Of  love,  and  every  baneful  consequence 
That  follows  in  its  train.     Why  talk  to  me 
Of  love,  when  Emma's  lost  1    Emma,  who  loved  too 
With  fondness  never  equalled !    Tell  me,  knight, 
Where  think  you  Emma's  gone) 

Knight  How  can  I  know? 
Woe's  me,  poor  Emma !  She  is  fled,  I  fear. 
With  false  deceiver,  or  some  baae-bom  hind- 
Let  us  not  think  of  her. 

Lula.  Tet  you  grow  pale 
At  mention  of  her  name — I  honour  you 
For  this.     *Tis  tiHe  she  loved  you !    What  is  hm  ? 
There's  blood  upon  your  basnet,  knight !    Yonrhilt 
And  arm  are  stained  with  it     What  blood  is  this! 

KnigJit  It  is  the  blood  of  my  white  steed,  which  I 
Slew  in  a  rage,  that  now  I  sore  repent 
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LulcL  Tour  steed  is  whole  and  standing  in  hisstall; 
I  saw  him ;  ask  your  g^room. 

KnighL  It  was  my  hound, 
Hy  milk-white  hound— Woe's  me  that  she  is  slain ! 

LulcL  Your  hound  is  well,  and  hunting  through 
the  wood. 

Kmght.  It  was  a  deer  that  held  the  hound  at  bay, 
'Twas  that  I  meant. 

Lula,  You  have  not  slain  a  deer 
For  months  and  days,  nor  is  it  hunting  time; 
You  rave,  or  do  not  think  of  what  you  say. 
But  here's  our  gentle  robin  come  again, 
To  cheer  us  with  his  homely  note.     0  knight. 
Let  us  return.     Hear  what  the  robin  sings ! 

Knight.  Come  let  us  dive  into  the  dell,  my  Lula, 
And  see  the  moon  lie  bathing  in  the  stream, 
Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  wood;  it  is 
A  scene  will  charm  you.     Let  us  go,  my  love. 

Lula,  I  never  farther  leave  my  home  at  eve; 
That  glen  is  dangerous,  for  spirits  there 
Hold  nightly  rendezvous.     Poor  Emma  loved 
Thoughtful  to  stray  in  it— now,  where,  alas! 
Is  simple  Emma?    Knight,  though  I  nought  fear. 
Strange  fancies  crowd  on  me.     Ah,  might  it  be 
As  I  now  deem !    Do  guardian  spirits  ever 
Take  form  of  beast  or  bird? 

Knight,  So  sages  say; 
But  wherefore  ask  1    Come,  let  us  go,  my  love, 
Down  that  sweet  winding  glen.     You  cannot  fear 
To  walk  that  space  with  me  ?    I  know  the  scene 
Hath  that  in't  will  delight  you.     You  shall  see 
The  moonbeam  streaming  o'er  the  shadowy  hill^ 
To  kiss  the  winding  wave,  and  deck  the  trees 
In  golden  foliage.     You  shall  see  the  shades 
Of  hills,  and  trees,  and  rocks,  lie  stretched  afar, 
Bathing  in  liquid  crystal,  till  you  lose 
Sense  which  is  the  true  world,  the  stars'  and  moon. 
And  which  the  elemental  imagery. 
Oh !  I  beseech  you  let  us  go,  sweet  Lula. 

Lida,  Well,  I  will  go,  for  when  I  hear  you  talk 
Of  nature,  I  am  charmed — 'tis  so  unlike 
The  converse  of  these  simple  cottagers; 
But  talk  of  that  alone,  and  not  of  love. 
Else  I'll  not  list,  nor  answer  deign  to  you. 
Why  am  I  plagued  with  language  which  I  loathe  ? 

[Going,  stops  short. 
Protect  my  senses.  Heaven !     Can  it  be ! 
Look  at  that  bird,  sir  knight — is  it  not  changed 
In  form  and  hue  since  last  we  looked  at  iti 

KnighL  What  is  it  1 

Luleu  See!  it  grows  and  changes  stiU ; 
Waylays  and  threatens  us — I  will  not  go 
Farther  upon  that  path  for  will  of  man. 


KnighL  Then  my  resolve  is  tixed— Dame,  you 
shaU  go, 
Betnm  home  as  you  may. 

Lula.  What  do  you  mean  ] 

Knight.  Only  that  you  shall  go  into  that  glcn, 
Far  as  I  list  to  lead  you:  if  you  prove 
As  coy  when  you  return,  my  well-earned  skill 
In  woman  I  give  up.     Nay,  struggle  not. 
Nor  pule,  nor  cry,  for  neither  shall  avail! 

Lu  enters,  and  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  lays  Uie 
KhiqbtJUU  on  his  back. 

Lula,  0  comely  stranger,  spare  my  helpless  youth ! 
Protect  and  guard  me  t  here  I  throw  myself 
Into  your  arms. 

Lu.  And  from  all  brutal  force 
And  insult  shall  these  arms  protect  thee,  maid. 

Lula.  Yes,  I  can  trust  you,  there  is  in  your  look 
And  your  embrace,  that  chastened  dignity, 
That  calm  pure  sympathy,  which  I  have  longed 
And  pined  so  much  to  look  on.     Whence  are  you  ? 
From  what  blest  land  or  kingdom  came  you  thus 
To  my  deliverance ) 

Lu.  These  lands  were  mine. 
Far  as  the  soaring  eagle's  eye  can  reach ; 
But  I  resigned  them  for  a  dynasty 
Wild  and  ethereal.     Could  you  love  me,  Lula  1 

Lula.  I  know  not :  If  your  touch  and  looks  were  aye 
As  pure  as  they  are  now— methinks  I  could. 

Lu,  Then  I'll  be  aught  for  thee — I'll  be  again 
The  thing  I  was,  that  I  may  be  caressed 
And  loved  by  you ;  though  pain,  and  woe,  and  death. 
And  spirits'  vengeance,  on  the  issue  wait. 
Come  with  me,  gentle  maid ;  and  while  I  lead  you 
Home  to  your  cot,  I  will  a  tale  unfold 
Shall  make  your  ears  to  tingle,  and  your  thoughts 
Wander  into  delirious  mystery. 

[Exeunt  Lu  and  Lula.     The  Kkight  rises. 

KnighL  What  can  this  mean  ?  How  was  I  struck 
to  earth. 

And  chained  as  by  some  spell  ?  Curse  on  the  strip- 
ling! 

Who  can  he  be,  or  whither  did  he  come. 

To  brave  me  in  this  guise  1    'Tis  like  a  dream ; 

And  yet  I  saw  them  go,  arm  linked  in  arm, 

While  I  not  moved  a  finger  or  a  limb. 

Might  I  believe  that  I  some  thing  have  seen 
Not  of  this  world,  that  with  one  wave  of  's  hand. 
Could  strike  me  motionless,  then  do  I  strive 
In  vain  for  the  possession  of  the  maid. 
But  here  I  swear  above  this  craven  sword. 
That  for  the  first  time  slept  within  its  sheath 
Beneath  the  eye  of  insult,  not  to  brook 
Life  without  Lula.     Never  shall  T  see 
Another  filch  that  precious  morsel,  placed 
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Thus  in  my  resch !    Arm,  thoa  wast  never  wont 

To  lie  in  dall  and  nerveless  apathy 

When  will  called  ''Strike; "  ah !  oouldst  thou  do 

now 
When  the  moat  delicate  and  lascioas  cnp 
That  ever  mocked  Desire's  pale  parching  lip 
Was  rodely  daahed  away  1  Blood  and  revenge 
Be  hence  ihy  meed,  or  scomfal  Lola  mine ! 

SCKNK  lU.—The  glen.—TwiUghL 

Lu  and  Faibt  meeting. 

Lu,  Welcome  my  little  Foambell,  here : 
How  fare  thy  flocka  by  frith  and  meer, 
By  river,  pool,  and  streamlet  dear? 

Foam,  O  prince,  my  charge  I  yield  again ! 
My  little  breast  is  rent  with  pain! 
No  happy  thing  on  earth  may  be. 
While  ruthless  man  holds  sovereignty. 
I  chose  the  sweetest  stream  that  fell 
From  mountain  glen,  and  moorland  well. 
Where  happy,  gay,  and  innocent, 
My  finny  tribes  were  in  thousands  blent; 
And  I  rejoiced  and  smiled  to  see 
Each  awkward  beck  and  courtesy ; 
How  downward  tamed  each  full  set  eye, 
As  I,  their  queen,  went  sailing  by. 

One  day,  I  spied  upon  the  strand, 
A  carl  that  waved  a  sounding  wand 
Of  marvellous  length,  whom  I  did  deem 
Some  earthly  guardian  of  the  stream; 
But  coming  nigh  I  wept  full  sore 
To  see  my  people  dragged  ashore. 
One  after  one,  and  two  by  two. 
And  welcomed  forth  with  murderous  blow ; 
While  their  dying  throes  rejoiced  his  sight. 
For  his  ugly  face  had  the  grin  of  delight. 

This  scene  my  feelings  could  not  bear; 
I  tried  to  wile  them  from  the  snare ; 
The  form  of  a  fisherman  I  took. 
And  I  angled  before  him  in  the  brook; 
But  they  wearied  of  my  phantom  fly. 
And  the  carl  he  thrashed  and  waded  nigh : 
I  could  not  scare  them  from  his  hook. 
For  I  cast  no  shadow  on  the  brook ; 
Though  boardly  my  frame,  as  man's  might  be, 
"  The  sun  shone  through  my  thin  bodye." 
I  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say, 
For  still  the  carl  he  plashed  away; 
And  his  rod,  that  stretched  o'er  half  the  floo<I, 
It  sounded  through  the  air  so  loud, 
That  it  made  me  start  and  pant  for  breath. 
For  I  knew  the  sough  was  the  sound  of  death. 
No  minute  passed  but  one  or  more 
Was  dragged  forth  struggling  to  the  shore; 
I  saw  them  flutter  in  wild  affright, 
And  shiver  and  gasp  in  piteous  plight; 
Their  silvery  sides,  that  in  the  flood 
Shone  bright  and  pure,  were  striped  with  blood ; 


it 


Yet  no  remorse  did  the  carl  feel, 
But  thrust  them  in  hia  wicker  cieeL 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  plan. 
Of  turning  pike  instead  of  man ; 
And  aye  where  his  hook  the  angler  threw 
I  chased  away  my  harmless  crew : 
Oh !  how  astonished  were  the  throng 
When  I  came  gaping  them  among ! 
Away  they  fled  to  ward  the  scathe, 
Faat  I  pursued  with  threat  of  death. 
Most  gleeaome  sport  I  had  the  while. 
But  wondered  at  the  carl's  wile. 
For  o'er  the  ripple  he  swam  his  fly. 
So  sleek  and  so  provokingly. 
That  scarcely  could  I  myself  restrain 
From  springing  at  that  bait  amain; 
For,  though  by  sage  it  be  denied, 
Naturo  and  form  are  still  allied. 

Amazement  marked  the  fisher  s  look. 
Another  fish  he  could  not  hook; 
He  changed  his  tackle,  he  changed  hia  fly. 
And  blamed  the  colour  of  the  sky ; 
But,  baulked  for  once,  he  went  away, 
CurBing  the  fish  and  hateful  day. 

Full  six  times  twelve  away  he  bore, 
I  saw  him  count  them  on  the  shore; 
All  reft  of  life  withouten  law. 
To  goige  a  miscreant's  ravenous  maw. 
Then  sooth,  while  man  haa  sway  below. 
My  watery  charge  I  must  for^^. 

Lu,  But  here  comes  slender  Gossamer, 
Like  shred  of  silver  through  the  air. — 
What  news,  thou  gentle,  pitying  child, 
From  mountain,  glen,  and  pathless  wild ! 

Qos,  Ah,  woeful  news !  my  heart's  in  pain ! 
All  would  be  joy  in  my  domain. 
The  kid  and  lamb  would  spott  in  peace. 
The  young  deer  dwell  in  happiness; 
But  man— remorseless,  ravenous  man, 
Kills  and  devours;  and  stay  who  can ! 
The  life-blood  and  the  trembling  limb 
Of  parting  life  are  joy  to  him : 
That  rank  devourer  hence  restrain. 
Or  take  from  me  my  chaige  again. 

Lu,  Woe's  me,  that  those  we  so  much  love. 
Such  troublers  should  of  nature  prove : 
But  here  comes  one  whose  placid  &ce 
Speaks  better  things  of  the  human  race. 
Welcome,  sweet  Snowflake,  back  to  me; 
How  thrives  sweet  virgin  purity  1 

Snow,  Ah,  Prince,  decline  the  woeful  theme! 
Give  it  not  thought — give  it  not  name ! 
Else  first  restrain  or  quench  the  blood 
Of  man,  the  defiioer  of  all  good ! 
The  maiden  is  pure  without  a  stain. 
And  pure  in  mind  would  aye  remain; 
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Bat  man — I  sicken  at  the  thought 
Of  all  the  shame  that  he  hath  wrought; 
There  is  no  art — there  is  no  wile 
That  may  the  maiden  heart  beguile. 
And  cloud  for  aye  the  joyous  smile. 
Which  this  destroyer  scorns  to  prove — 
This  recreant  in  the  paths  of  love. 
Thousands  to  shame  and  ruin  driven, 
Debased  on  earth— debarred  from  heaven— 
Of  human  forms  and  souls  divine. 
Yearly  at  Love's  unholy  shrine. 
On  bloated  altar  doomed  to  lie, 
Unblest  to  weep,  unwept  to  die. 

Without  regret,  or  wish  t'  atone. 
He  boasts  his  feats  and  uiges  on ; 
And  when  no  other  schemes  remain 
To  give  the  virtuous  bosom  pain, 
To  beauty's  walks  he  wends  his  way» 
With  shameless  stare  in  open  day. 
To  check  the  step,  abash  the  eye. 
And  tint  the  cheek  of  modesty. 
O  prince !  my  charge  I  must  disclaim, 
While  man's  rude  nature  is  the  same. 

And  more ;  a  baleful  imp,  I  fear. 
Is  lately  come  to  sojourn  here; 
A  stranger  spirit,  bent  on  ill. 
Whom  I  have  watch'd  o'er  vale  and  hill : 
His  purposes  we  must  gainsay, 
Else  shame  may  be  ere  break  of  day. 
Yon  cot  I  marked  him  prying  round, 
But  scared  him  thence;  and  there  I  found 
The  loveliest  maid  of  mortal  race, 
In  dangerous  and  in  helpless  case. 
A  clown  had  crept  her  door  within. 
And  left  it  open  to  the  gin ; 
A  dark  knight  stood  her  casement  nigh. 
With  burning  cheek,  and  greedy  eye. 
While  the  unweeting,  simple  maid. 
Kneeled  on  the  floor  and  inly  prayed. 
Her  light  locks  o'er  her  shoulders  swung. 
Her  night-robe  round  her  waist  was  flung ; 
Her  eyes  were  raised — her  breast  of  snow 
Heaved  with  devotion's  grateful  glow. 
The  speaking  lip,  the  brow  erect, 
The  movement  on  the  polished  neck. 
The  blooming  cheek,  the  fervent  mien, 
Were  all  so  comely,  so  serene. 
The  breeze  of  earth  did  ne'er  embrace 
Such  pure  angelic  loveliness. 

The  peasant's  rugged  form  I  took, 
And  braved  the  blood-hound's  surly  look; 
At  me  he  flew  with  horrid  bay : 
I  fled,  provoked,  and  led  the  way 
Straight  to  the  base  and  wicked  clown — 
The  ban-dog  seized  and  pulled  him  down ; 
Aloud  he  cried,  and  fought  for  life. 
And  rough  and  bloody  was  the  strife. 

Then  in  the  maiden's  form  so  light. 
Forthwith  I  gUded  by  the  knight. 


Who  followed  fast,  and  begged  and  prayed. 

But  still  I  flew  along  the  glade; — 

Just  when  his  arms  were  stretched  to  press 

My  waist  with  hellish  eagerness, 

A  quagmire  deep  I  led  him  in. 

And  left  him  struggling  to  the  chin. 

Thus  far  full  deftly  have  T  sped. 
Protecting  maidhood's  guiltless  bed ; 
But  ah,  if  man,  the  lord  below. 
Continue  still  as  he  is  now, 
Alas !  my  prince,  my  toils  will  prove 
Light  bidance  in  the  scales  of  love. 

But  who  would  strive  ?— Last  night  I  spied 
The  loveliest  flower  on  Leven  side 
In  her  bed-chamber  laid  to  rest, 
A  sweet  babe  cradled  on  her  breast. 
Such  fondness  melted  in  her  eye — 
Affection's  holiest  purity. 
When  with  her  breast  the  elfin  played. 
His  round  cheek  to  that  bosom  laid. 
That  I  was  moved,  and  weened  if  bliss 
Be  found  in  life's  imperfectness. 
If  pure  afiection's  from  above, — 
If  "  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love," 
AU  love,  all  fondness  is  outdone 
By  mother's  o'er  her  only  son : 
That  glow  is  bright,  its  workings  kind, 
Calm,  chastened,  ardent,  yet  refined. 
Then  let  me  roam,  as  heretofore, 
And  think  of  guarding  maids  no  more. 

Song  by  Lu. 

Never,  gentle  spirits,  never 
Yield  your  cares  of  human  kind ! 

Can  you  leave  the  lonely  river. 

From  the  moonlight  valley  sever. 
All  your  guardian  love  resigned  ? 

Thrown  aside  and  scorned  the  giver  1 

Never,  gentle  spirits,  never ! 

Chorus  of  Fairies. 

Never  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

Dawn  of  truth  that  shine  shall  ever, 
WiU  we  quit  our  polar  way; 
Over  greenwood,  glen,  and  brae. 

Over  tree. 

Over  lea, 
Over  fell  and  forest  free, 
Over  rock,  and  over  river. 
Over  cairn  and  cloud  to  quiver; 
Never,  gentle  spirits,  never ! 

Never ! — Never ! 

ScTENE  IV. — A  deep  dell. 

Knight  sitting  disconsolate. 

Knight,  Sure  there's  some  power  unseen,  unmeet 
for  man 
To  cope  with,  watches  o'er  that  witching  thing. 
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First  by  a  stripling  I  was  stunned,  and  laid 
Flat  without  motion ;  next  to  slough  decoyed, 
Bayed  by  a  madman — by  a  blood -hound  torn. 
If  I  escape  infection  from  the  fangs 
Of  that  outrageous  monater,  I  shall  never 
Strire  for  possession  of  that  maiden  more, 
Though  my  heart  bum  within  me. 

Sfibit  enters,  and  speaks  and  sings  aside, 

SpiriL  Then  my  spott  will  all  be  done : 
Knight,  before  the  rising  sun. 
Wet  and  weary,  racked  with  pain, 
You  shall  seek  that  maid  again. 

Sings. 

My  lore's  blithe  as  the  bird  on  the  tree; 
My  lore's  bonnie,  as  bonnie  can  be; 
Though  she  lores  another  far  better  than  me, 
Tet  the  dream  wears  kind  in  the  morning. 

Then  I  will  steal  to  my  lore's  bed-side, 
And  I  will  kiss  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride ; 
And  111  whisper  a  row,  whaterer  betide, 
To  my  little  flower  in  the  morning. 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  fragrant  shower 
Of  dew  that  is  blown  from  the  rowan-tree  flower; 
Oh,  ne'er  were  the  sweets  of  roseate  bower, 
Like  my  lore's  cheeks  in  the  morning! 

Her  eye  is  the  blue-bell  of  the  spring, 
Her  hair  is  the  fleece  of  the  raren's  wing; 
To  her  bonnie  breast  oh  how  I'll  cUng, 
While  sleeping  so  sound  in  the  morning ! 

Enter  Ln  and  Faibies. 

Lu.  Fairies,  the  night  wears  on  apace; 
There's  a  paleness  spread  on  the  hearen's  face, 
A  silrery  haze  so  mild  to  see^ 
As  lambent  and  aa  pure  as  we. 
Soon  will  we  mount  with  blithesome  sway 
Through  these  bright  paths  on  our  spiral  way, 
On  the  locks  of  the  morning  star  to  swing, 
Or  the  reil  of  the  sky  for  dew  to  wring; 
To  gallop  the  blue  so  lightsome  and  boon, 

Or  braid  the  fair  tresses  of  beauty  so  bright. 
That  wanton  and  ware  at  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

They  are  half  of  them  ether,  and  half  of  them  light 
But  ere  we  depart  from  the  morning  ray. 
To  follow  the  moonlight  west  away, 
0  spirits,  adrise  what  shall  be  done, 
This  loreliest  flower  beneath  the  sun, 
From  shame,  from  sin,  and  from  sorrow  to  win. 

Dew.  Bear  her  away, 
'Twixt  the  night  and  the  day; 
We  spirits  hare  might 
When  we  work  for  the  right. 
And  each  of  us  aa  much  can  bear 
Of  aught  corporeal  through  the  air. 
As  the  swallow  can  carry  on  wing  opprest. 
Or  the  merle  upbear  to  her  downy  nest 


Then  bear  her  away 

'Twixt  the  night  and  the  day. 

For  she  is  too  pure  in  the  world  to  stay. 

Lu,  That  may  not  be — by  right  dirine. 
In  holy  church  and  at  holy  shrine. 
She  haa  been  washed  with  prayer  and  row. 
And  named  by  a  name  to  which  we  bow : 
Or  she  must  change  with  free  good-will. 
Or  be  as  she  ia  for  good  or  for  ill. 
Should  I  her  gain,  say,  shall  she  be 
The  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  queen  to  me  ? 

Deuj.  Treason  and  pain ! 
Speak  not  again; 

Trial  and  penance  must  long  remain ! 
Bonnie  Philany,  Snowflake,  and  Foam, 
Rainbow,  Rainbow,  blink  and  go  home ! 

PhiL  {Aside).  R^ard  not,  prince,  that  fieakiih 
thing. 
From  jealousy  her  rarings  spring ; 
One  we  must  hare,  whaterer  befall; 
To-morrow  is  our  great  festiral. 
And  nought  but  mortal  riiginla  hand 
Must  crown  thee  King  of  Fairyland; 
And  then  thy  fate  is  fixed  for  erer. 
From  us  and  ours  no  more  to  serer. 

Lu.  Would  that  the  time  were  not  so  soon ! 
It  is  not  yet  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

PhiL  Prince,  I  hare  a  word  to  say  to  thee — 
Your  troubled  mind  and  eye  I  see; 
But  if  you  dare  to  harbour  a  thought 
Of  yielding  a  crown  so  dearly  bought. 
With  all  the  joys  of  the  moonlight  dell. 
And  the  fervent  beings  that  love  you  so  well. 
For  the  sake  of  a  flower  that  will  soon  decay, 
A  piece  of  fair  well-moulded  clay, 
We'U  pick  these  bright  eyes  from  your  head, 
And  there  well  fix  two  eyes  of  lead ; 
We'll  pull  the  heart  irom  thy  breast-bone, 
And  there  we'll  lodge  a  heart  of  stone : 
So  take  thou  care,  lest  some  espy 
The  thoughts  that  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

Lu.  Sweet  friendly  fay,  'tis  all  too  true; 
Nor  thought  nor  wish  I'll  hide  from  you : 
Either  that  maiden  here  I  must  hare, 
Or  return  to  the  world,  to  death,  and  the  grare. 
Oh,  haste  thee,  Snowflake,  haste  and  glide 
To  yon  little  cot  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  watch  yon  maid  till  the  break  of  day, 
For  I  hear  tJie  watch-dog's  angry  bay : 
Watch  by  her  pillow,  and  look  to  her  bed. 
For  I  fear  that  beauty  is  hard  bested. 

Then  hie  you  away,  fairies,  hie  you  away ! 
Lean  to  the  breeze,  and  ride  in  array 
Orer  the  land  and  the  sea  so  fleet; 
Orer  the  rain,  and  the  hail,  and  the  sleet; 
Keep  aye  the  sun  far  under  your  feet, 
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The  morning  behind  and  the  atan  by  your  side. 
The  moonbeam  your  path,  and  her  crescent  your 

guide; 
For  oh,  her  mild  and  humid  flame 
Suits  best  with  the  fairy's  airy  frame ! 
And  meet  we  again  to-morrow  at  even. 
When  the  first  star  peeps  through  the  veil  of  heaven; 
And  here  such  a  palace  of  light  shall  be 
As  the  world  ne'er  saw  and  never  will  see : 
For  there  shall  be  lamps  and  glories  in  store, 
And  a  thousand  stars  and  a  thousand  more; 
And  there  shall  the  ruby  and  onyx  be  seen. 
The  amethyst  blue,  and  the  emerald  green. 
With  millions  of  gems  of  varied  flame. 
That  have  no  likeness  and  have  no  name. 
And  our  columns  shall  reach  to  the  middle  sky. 
And  the  throne  shall  stand  as  the  pine  tree  high; 
Soft  music  shall  flow  of  the  spheres  above. 
The  songs  of  gladness  and  songs  of  love; 
And  our  feast  shall  begin  with  glory  and  glee — 
But  little  we  know  what  the  end  shall  be ! 

Song. 

Oh  weel  befa'  the  guileless  heart 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  pen  ! 
And  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen ; 
Wha  Iocs  the  good  and  true  sae  weel — 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind  and  aye  sae  leal. 
And  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men; 
Oh  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest. 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw. 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast. 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
The  sun  may  rise  and  set  again. 
And  lace  wi'  burning  gowd  the  main. 
The  rainbow  bend  attour  the  plain 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  there's  naething  like  my  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Alang  the  gloaming  lea; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree ; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race; 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase; 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place 

Deep  in  his  floweiy  den ; 
But  what  is  like  the  bonnie  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen  I 


S^£  J^irst  Sitxman, 

Once,  on  a  lovely  day— it  was  in  spring—- 
I  went  to  hear  a  splendid  young  divine 


Preach  his  first  sermon.     I  had  known  the  youth 

In  a  society  of  far  renown. 

But  liked  him  not,  he  held  his  head  so  high ; 

And  ever  and  anon  would  sneer,  and  pooh ! 

And  cast  his  head  all  to  one  side,  as  if 

In  perfect  agony  of  low  contempt 

At  everything  he  heard,  however  just. 

Men  like  not  this,  and  poets  least  of  all. 

Besides,  there  are  some  outward  marks  of  men 
One  scarcely  can  approve.     His  hair  was  red, 
Almoet  as  red  as  German  sealing-wax ; 
And  then  so  curled — What  illustrious  curls ! 
'Twas  like  a  tower  of  strength.     Oh,  what  a  head 
For  Combe  or  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  dissect. 
After  'twas  polled !    His  shoulders  rather  narrow. 
And  pointed  like  two  pins.     And  then  there  was 
A  primming  round  the  mouth,  of  odious  cast. 
Bespeaking  the  proud  vacancy  within. 

Well,  to  the  Old  Greyfriars'  Church  I  went. 
And  many  more  with  me.     The  place  was  crowded. 
In  came  the  beadle — then  our  hero  follow'd 
With  gown  blown  like  a  mainsail,  flowing  on 
To  right  and  left  alternate;  the  sleek  beaver, 
Down  by  his  thigh  keeping  responsive  time. 
Oh,  such  a  sight  of  graceful  dignity 
Never  astounded  heart  of  youthful  dame ! 
But  I  bethought  me,  what  a  messenger 
From  the  world's  pattern  of  humility ! 

The  psalm  was  read  with  beauteous  energy, 
And  sung.     Then  pour'd  the  prayer  from  such  a  face 
Of  simpering  seriousness — it  was  a  quiz — 
A  mockery  of  all  things  deem'd  divine. 
Some  men  such  faces  may  have  seen  among 
The  Methodists  and  Quakers — ^but  I  never. 
The  eyes  were  closely  shut — one  cheek  tum'd  up; 
The  mouth  quite  long  and  narrow  like  a  seam. 
Holding  no  fit  proportion  with  the  months 
Which  mankind  gape  with.     Then  the  high  curl'd 

hair 
With  quiver  and  with  shake,  announced  supreme 
The  heart's  sincere  devotion :  unto  whom  1 
Ask  not — it  is  unfair !     Suppose  to  Heaven, 
To  the  fair  maids  around  the  gallery, 
Or  to  the  gorgeous  idol,  Self-conceit 
Glad  was  my  heart  at  last  to  hear  the  word. 
That  often  long'd-for  and  desired  word. 
Which  men  yearn  for  as  for  the  dinner-bell. 
And  now  was  beauteously  pronounced,  At-madt  ! 

Now  for  the  sermon.     O  ye  ruling  Powers 
Of  poesy  sublime,  give  me  to  sing 
The  splendours  of  that  sermon !     The  bold  hem; 
The  look  sublime  that  beam'd  with  confidence; 
The  three  wipes  with  the  cambric  handkerchief; 
The  strut — the  bob— and  the  impressive  thump 
Upon  the  holy  Book !    No  notes  were  there. 
No,  not  a  scrap — All  was  intuitive. 
Pouring  like  water  from  a  sacred  fountain. 
With  current  unexhausted.     Now  the  lips 
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Protraded,  and  the  eyebrows  lower'd  amain. 
Like  Kean'B  in  dark  Othello.     The  red  hair 
Shook  like  the  withered  juniper  in  wind. 
'Twas  grand — o'erpowering ! — Sach  an  exhibition 
No  pen  of  poet  can  delineate. 

Bat  now.  Sir  Bard,  the  sennon  1    Let  us  hear 
Somewhat  of  this  same  grand  and  promised  sermon — 
Aha,  there  comes  the  rub !     'Twas  made  of  aeraps, 
Sketches  from  Nature,  from  old  Johnson  some. 
And  some  from  Joseph  Addison — John  Logan — 
Blair  —  William     Shakspeare  —  Young's     Night 

Thoughts— The  Grave— 
Gillespie  on  the  Seasons — Even  the  plain 
Bold  energy  of  Andrew  Thomson  here 
Was  press'd  into  the  jumble.     Plan  or  system 
In  it  was  not — ^no  gleam  of  mind  or  aim — 
A  thing  of  shreds  and  patches— yet  the  blare 
Went  on  for  fifteen  minutes,  haply  more. 
The  henu/  and  haws/  began  to  come  more  dose; 
Three  at  a  time.     The  cambric  handkerchief 
Came  greatly  in  request.     The  burly  head 
Gave  over  tossing.     The  fine  cheek  grew  red — 
Then  pale — then  blue — then  to  a  heavy  crimson. 
The  beauteous  dames  around  the  galleries 
Began  to  look  dismay'd ;  their  rosy  lips 
Wide  opeh'd;  and  their  bosoms  heaving  so. 
You  might  have  ween*d  a  rolling  sea  within. 
The  gruff  sagacious  eldezB  peered  up. 
With  one  eye  shut  right  knowingly,  as  if 
The  light  oppressed  it — but  their  features 
Show'd  restlessness  and  deep  dissatisfisction. 

The  preacher  set  him  down — open'd  the  Bible, 
Gave  half  a  dozen  henu;  arose  again. 
Then  half  a  dozen  more — It  would  not  do ! 
In  every  line  his  countenance  bespoke 
The  loss  of  recollection ;  all  within 
Became  a  blank — a  chaos  of  confusion. 
Producing  nought  but  agony  of  soul. 
His  long  lip  quiver*d,  and  his  shaking  hand 
Of  the  trim  beaver  scarcely  could  make  seizure. 
When,  stooping,  floundering,  plaiting  at  the  knees, 
He— made  his  exit     But  how  I  admired 
The  Scottish  audience !    There  was  neither  laugh 
Nor  titter;  but  a  8often*d  sorrow 
Portray *d  in  every  face.     As  for  myself, 
I  laugh*d  till  I  was  sick;  went  home  to  dinner, 
Drank  the  poor  preacher's  health,  and  laugh'd  again. 

But  otherwise  it  fared  with  him;  for  he 
Went  home  to  his  own  native  kingdom — Fife, 
Passed  to  his  father's  stable — seized  a  pair 
Of  strong  plough-bridle  reins,  and  hang'd  himself. 

And  I  have  oft  bethought  me  it  were  best, 
Since  that  outrageous  scene,  for  young  beginners 
To  have  a  sermon,  either  of  their  own 
Or  other  man's.     If  printed,  or  if  written, 
It  makes  small  difference — ^but  have  it  there 
At  a  snug  opening  of  the  blessed  book 
Which  any  time  will  open  there  at  will, 


And  save  your  credit     While  the  oonsdoomen 
That  there  it  is,  will  nerve  your  better  part, 
And  bear  yon  through  the  ordeal  with  aoclaim. 


Cbt  Permaib. 

"  Oh  where  won  ye,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Wr  look  sae  wild  an'  cheery  ? 

There's  something  in  that  witching  face 
That  I  lo'e  wonder  dearly." 

"I  live  where  the  hare-bell  never  grew, 
Where  the  streamlet  never  ran, 

Where  the  winds  o'  heaven  never  blew; 
Now  find  me  gin  you  can." 

'*  *Tia  but  your  wild  an'  wily  way, 
The  gloaming  maks  you  drie, 

For  ye  are  the  lass  o*  the  Braken-Brae, 
An'  nae  lad  maun  come  near  ve : 

"  But  I  am  sick,  an'  very  sick 
Wi'  a  passion  strange  an'  new. 

For  ae  kias  o*  thy  rosy  cheek 
An'  lips  o'  the  coral  hue." 

'*  O  laith,  laith  wad  a  wanderer  be 
To  do  your  youth  sic  wrang; 

Were  you  to  reave  a  kiss  from  me 
Your  life  would  not  be  lang. 

"  Go,  hie  you  from  this  lonely  brake. 

Nor  dare  your  walk  renew ; 
For  I'm  the  Maid  of  the  Mountain  Lake, 

An'  I  come  wi'  the  falling  dew. " 

"  Be  you  the  Maid  of  the  Crystal  Wave, 

Or  she  of  the  Braken-Brae, 
One  tender  kiss  I  mean  to  have; 

You  shall  not  say  me  nay. 

**  For  beauty's  like  the  daisy's  vest 
That  shrinks  from  the  early  dew, 

But  soon  it  opes  its  bonnie  breast, 
An'  sae  may  it  fare  wi*  you." 

"  Kiss  but  this  hand,  I  humbly  sue. 
Even  there  I'll  rue  the  stain; 

Or  the  breath  of  man  will  dim  its  hoe, 
It  will  ne'er  be  pure  again. 

*'  For  passion's  like  the  burning  beal 

Upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
That  wastes  itself  to  ashes  pale; 

An'  sae  will  it  fare  wi'  you." 


"0  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 
An'  make  it  soft  and  easy ; 

An'  with  the  cold  dew  bathe  my  head, 
For  pains  of  anguish  seize  me : 

"  Or  stretch  me  in  the  chill  blue  lake, 
To  quench  this  bosom's  burning; 

An'  lay  me  by  yon  lonely  brake. 
For  hope  there's  none  returning. 
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"I've  been  where  man  shoald  not  have  been, 

Ofl  in  my  lonely  roaming; 
And  seen  what  man  ahould  not  have  seen, 

By  greenwood  in  the  gloaming. 

"  Oh,  passion's  deadlier  than  the  grave, 

A'  human  things  undoing ! 
The  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  Wave 

Has  lured  me  to  my  ruin ! " 


'Tis  now  an  hundred  years  an'  more, 
An'  all  these  scenes  are  over, 

Sinoe  rose  his  grave  on  yonder  shore, 
Beneath  the  wild  wood  cover; 

An'  late  I  saw  the  Maiden  there. 

Just  as  the  day-light  faded. 
Braiding  her  locks  of  gowden  hair. 

An'  singing  as  she  braided ; 

^trandb's  S^ottQ. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep, 

Long  is  thy  night  of  sorrow ; 
Thy  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  deep 

ShaU  meet  thee  on  the  morrow. 

But  oh,  when  shall  that  morrow  be. 
That  my  true  love  shall  waken  1 

When  shall  we  meet,  refined  an'  free. 
Amid  the  moorland  braken  ? 

Full  low  and  lonely  is  thy  bed. 
The  worm  even  flies  thy  pillow ; 

Where  now  the  Ups,  so  comely  red. 
That  kissed  me  'neath  the  willow] 

Oh  I  must  laugh,  do  as  I  can. 
Even  'mid  my  song  of  mourning, 

At  all  the  fuming  fr^iks  of  man 
To  which  there's  no  returning. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep — 
Hope  lingers  o'er  thy  slumber; 

What  though  thy  years  beneath  the  steep 
Should  all  its  stones  outnumber] 

Though  moons  steal  o'er  an'  seasons  fly 
On  time's  swift  wing  unstaying, 

Tet  there's  a  spirit  in  the  sky 
That  lives  o'er  thy  decaying. 

In  domes  beneath  the  water-springs 
No  end  hath  my  sojourning; 

An'  to  this  land  of  fading  things 
Far  hence  be  my  returning; 

For  spirits  now  have  left  the  deep. 
Their  long  last  farewell  taken : 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep. 
Thy  day  is  near  the  breaking ! 

When  my  loved  flood  from  fading  day 
No  more  its  gleam  shall  borrow, 

Nor  heath-fowl  from  the  moorland  gray 
Bid  the  blue  dawn  good-morrow; 


The  Mermaid  o'er  thy  grave  shall  weep. 
Without  one  breath  of  scorning : 

Lie  stiU,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep, 
And  fare  thee  well  till  morning! 


Cars  0'J^aiL 

The  streams  of  Kilalla  were  never  so  sheen. 
Her  mountains  so  fair,  nor  her  valleys  so  green ; 
The  birds  of  the  woodland  are  blithe  as  before — 
Why  hear  we  the  song  of  the  maidens  no  more  1 

There's  something  awanting  that's  nearer  the 
heart, — 
Oh,  Nature  is  strong  when  unshackled  by  art! 
The  prospects  of  beauty  on  others  rely, 
Heart  links  unto  heart,  and  eye  kindles  to  eye; 
And  many  a  dawning  shall  blush  o'er  the  scene. 
Ere  the  maids  of  Kilalla  be  cheerful  again. 

'Tis  true  that  the  streams  of  her  mountains  are 
sheen. 
Her  woodlands  are  fair  and  her  meadows  are  green, 
The  sunbeam  of  morning  is  bright  as  of  yore. 
And  the  shades  of  the  mountain  as  daik  as  before; 
As  mild  is  the  evening,  as  pure  is  the  dew. 
Her  breeze  is  as  sweet,  and  her  heaven  is  as  blue; 
But,  ah  t  there  is  one  who  is  missed  in  the  ring. 
Then  how  can  the  maidens  be  blithsome  or  sing] 
The  youth  is  away,  for  whose  pleasure  they  sung. 
The  pride  of  the  old,  and  the  joy  of  the  young; 
Who  made  the  fair  bosom  beat  briskly  and  high. 
Gave  the  tint  to  the  cheek,  and  the  dew  to  the  eye : 
He  is  gone  I  he  is  gone  over  channel  and  main. 
And  the  tears  run  in  torrents  for  Gary  O'Kean. 

Young  Caiy  had  loved,  for  his  heart  it  was  kind. 
He  loved  with  a  flame  that  was  pure  and  refined; 
Of  honours  or  pelf  he  despised  the  name. 
He  loved  from  his  heart,  and  expected  the  same: 
But  just  as  the  day  of  the  bridal  came  on. 
The  bride  looked  disdainful  and  bade  him  begone; 
She  wedded  a  squire  who  was  sordid  and  vain. 
But  ten  times  as  rich  as  young  Gary  O'Kean. 

Serene  is  the  woe,  and  the  sorrow  sublime. 
When  a  friend  is  removed  from  the  precincts  of  time; 
For  hope,  from  the  fetters  of  cumbersome  day. 
On  the  wing  of  eternity  journeys  away. 
And  views  the  abodes  of  the  happy  and  blest. 
Where  lovers  and  friends  from  their  sorrows  shall 

rest: 
The  gloom  of  the  spirit  soon  grasps  the  alloy. 
And  sorrow  expands  to  a  twilight  of  joy. 

But,  ah !  there  is  something  beyond  all  redress. 
Which  nature  may  feel,  but  can  never  express; 
Too  wide  for  the  fancy,  too  high  for  the  tongue. 
When  passion  is  ardent  and  reason  is  young; 
A  banquet  of  bliss,  or  a  feeling  of  grief. 
When  bound  thers  is  none,  and  when  death  is  relief. 
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The  bourne  of  the  spirit  by  misery  beset, 

I  know  it  too  well,  and  shall  never  forget 

The  days  of  enchantment,  the  joys  that  had  birth, 

Ere  she  vhom  I  loved  above  all  on  this  earth, 

Deceived  me— ah !   woe  that  these  hopes  e'er  had 

been! 
O  God,  thoa  hast  willed  it !—  I  loved,  and  have  seen 
Another  possessing  her  heart  and  her  charms. 
And  the  child  of  a  fool  in  her  delicate  arms ! 
Down,  down  with  reflection,  it  maddens  my  brain — 
Oh,  well  may  1  feel  for  poor  Gary  O'Kean; 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  combined  to  destroy 
A  heart  that  was  formed  for  iU  tenderest  joy. 

Away,  and  away  he  has  sailed  o'er  the  deep. 
But  oft  turned  his  face  to  green  Erin  to  weep : 
*' Adieu,  once  loved  country,  thy  name  be  forgot, 
For  interest  pervades  thee,  and  feeling  is  not 
I'll  circle  the  earth  some  sweet  island  to  find. 
Where  primitive  innocence  models  the  mind  ; 
Where  nature  blooms  fair  on  the  face  of  the  free. 
Where  kindness  conferred  shall  redouble  to  me. 
There,  there  will  I  sojourn  till  memory  is  o'er. 
And  think  of  false  Ella  and  Erin  no  more." 

Away  they  have  sailed  over  channel  and  main. 
Till  vanished  behind  them  the  stars  of  the  Wain ; 
Unknown  was  the  sky  and  the  track  of  the  wind. 
For  the  sun  he  was  north,  and  Orion  behind; — 
Over  ocean's  wide  waste,  by  lone  island  and  shore. 
Which   the  eye  of  proud  science  ne'er  measured 

before ; — 
Over  waves  never  ploughed,  wave  their  streamers 

unfurled, 
For  hope  was  their  leader,  their  limits  the  world. 

The  bounds  of  humanity  saw  them  withdraw. 
And  all  but  the  triple-walled  stone  house  they  saw. 
Where  the  world's  own  azletree  thunders  and  rolls, 
Tn  grooves  of  blue  icicle  hung  from  the  poles  : 
Unknown  are  its  workings — unseen  is  the  dome. 
Unless  by  the  whale  from  its  window  of  foam. 

But  in  all  the  wide  world  they  found  nothing  so 
sweet 
As  the  groves  and  the  streamlets  of  famed  Otaheite; 
That  paradise  island,  where  joys  never  cease. 
That  lies  like  a  gem  midst  an  ocean  of  peace; 
Where  the  verdure  and  flowers  never  fade  on  the  lea, 
And  the  fruit  and  the  blossom  are  aye  on  the  tree; 
Where  beauty  blooms  wild,  which  no  land  can  outvie, 
And  guileless  simplicity  laughs  in  the  eye. 

No  sooner  had  Gary  beheld  the  retreat. 
And  the  beauty  misguided  that  blossomed  so  sweet; 
The  forms  so  enchanting,  the  manners  so  kind. 
The  bloom  of  ripe  maidhood,  with  infancy's  mind ; 
The  mountains  o'er  mountains  that  towered  to  the 

Bky, 
And  the  sweet  sheltered  vales  in  their  bosoms  that  lie. 
Than  a  life  in  that  island  he  fondly  devised — 
The  dreams  of  his  fancy  were  all  realised ; 


For  he  deemed,  that  with  freedom  and  honour  allied. 
As  freely  he  came,  he  was  free  to  abide. 

He  ranged  through  the  woodlands,  he  heard  the 
birds  sing. 
He  ate  of  the  fruit,  and  he  drank  of  the  spring; 
The  maids  he  saluted  with  oourtesy  kind. 
For  love  was  the  passion  that  tempered  bis  mind. 
His  choice  was  select,  when  his  chance  was  to  see 
That  pearl  of  the  ocean,  the  young  Oraee; 
He  loved  her  at  first  for  her  beauty  and  youth. 
But  her  artless  esteem  and  nnblemiahed  truth 
So  gained  on  his  heart,  and  his  feelings  so  moved, 
Man  never  so  felt,  and  man  never  so  loved. 
When  on  board  she  was  borne  all  the  wonders  to  view. 
She  looked  but  at  Gary,  to  Gary  she  grew; 
Her  dark  liquid  eye,  Uke  the  dew  on  the  sloe, 
Stin  followed  her  lover  above  and  below; 
And  yet  where  his  smile  of  sweet  sympathy  told. 
That  eye  still  abroad  on  the  far  ocean  rolled; 
Unconscious  of  ought  that  could  evil  imply. 
She  blushed  and  she  faltered,  yet  never  knew  why. 
No  morning  so  early  the  land  could  he  reach. 
But  there  she  was  waiting  with  smiles  on  the  bead; 
Her  slender  arms  spread,  while  the  words  she  ad- 
dressed 
Well  noted  the  welcome  that  glowed  in  her  breast 
And  when  in  the  bower  of  the  mountain  he  slept^ 
Still  o'er  him,  unwearied,  a  guardship  she  kept; 
Her  arm  was  his  pillow,  and  over  him  flew 
Her  dark  tresses  warding  the  sun  and  the  dew: 
Then  oft  when  awakening  he  caught  the  sweet  smile. 
And  the  kiss  lightly  pressed  on  hia  temple  the  while; 
And  well  of  her  bosom  he  felt  the  fond  strife. 
Like  a  pressure  of  down  that  had  motion  and  life; 
And  then  she  would  tell  him,  as  o'er  him  she  hung, 
The  words  that  the  little  birds  said  when  they  sang. 

How  poor  the  expression  his  love  to  convey. 
To  say  that  he  loved  her  as  life  or  as  day ! 
All  nature  to  him  had  but  one  only  gem, 
A  treasure  unvalued — one  sole  diadem. 
Too  high  were  his  raptures  for  mortal  to  bear. 
If  they  had  not  been  mellowed  by  feeling  of  fear. 
For  his  all  was  subjected  to  Nature's  behest. 
And  too  good  and  too  dear  to  be  ever  possessed. 

He  heard  of  their  leaving  those  isles  of  the  main- 
He  heard  of  their  sailing  to  Britain  again 
W^ithout  all  emotion,  save  gladness  of  heart. 
For  fixed  was  his  mind  that  they  never  should  part 
But  what  was  his  pain  when  his  captain  he  told, 
A  smile  of  contempt  in  his  eye  to  behold ! 
He  turned  from  him  scornful,  and  laughing  amain, 
"Such  things  may  not  be — yon  most  think  once 
again." 

Forthwith  he  foresaw  that  a  terrible  blow 
Awaited  his  peace,  which  he  could  not  forego; 
A  blow  with  more  exquisite  torments  combined. 
Than  the  change  of  his  being  from  matter  to  miad : 
So  he  fled  with  his  love  to  a  lonely  retreat— 
A  cave  in  the  mountains  of  green  Otaheite, 


I, 


I  ; 
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Where  deep  they  lay  moored  from  the  beams  of  the 

sun. 
Their  only  resource  what  they  dreaded  to  shun. 

There,  oft  as  they  felt  the  sweet  breath  of  the  day, 
The  trembling  deserter  to  heaven  would  pray. 
While  poor  Oraee,  sadly  sighing,  withdrew. 
And  sung  a  wild  hymn  to  the  great  Eatoo. 
They  started  at  step  of  the  prowling  racoon. 
And  gathered  their  fruits  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  search  is  extended  to  cavern,  and  tree, — 
The  prince  is  a  captive,  and  found  they  must  be. 
Full  hard  was  their  fate,  for  beset  was  each  way, 
And  poor  Oraee  was  ill  able  to  stray. 
For,  ah !  an  unmentioned  season  drew  near; 
A  time  of  alarm,  and  anxiety  drear! 
Yet  nightly  she  travelled,  and  plaining  forbore, 
From  island  to  island,  from  mountain  to  shore. 
Till  in  a  lone  forest,  of  mother  forlorn. 
Was  the  beautiful  babe  of  the  fugitives  bom. 

Round  came  their  pursuers,  intent  on  their  prey, 
As  helpless  at  eve  in  the  woodland  they  lay  ; 
There  were  they  surrounded — ^there  Gary  was  ta  en. 
As  tending  his  darling,  and  soothing  her  pain. 
All  pale  was  she  seated  beneath  the  wild  tree, 
With  a  &ir  son  of  Erin  asleep  on  her  knee; 
With  loud  shout  of  triumph  they  rushed  on  their 

prey. 
They  seized  on  0*Kean,  and  they  bore  him  away, 
BegardlesB  of  delicate  mother  and  child. 
Her  faint  cries  of  sorrow,  and  ravings  so  wild. 
They  scarce  looked  around,  though  she  sunk  on  the 

sward. 
For  great  was  the  capture,  and  high  the  reward. 
Oh,  sad  was  that  parting,  and  woeful  the  scene. 
And  frantic  the  anguish  of  Gary  O'Kean ! 

On  board  he  is  carried,  and  pinioned  fast— 
The  orders  for  sailing  are  issued  at  last ; 
And  the  crew  with  a  sigh,  the  last  evening  greet 
That  e'er  they  should  see  on  the  loved  Otaheite. 

That  night  passed  away  with  loud  bustle  and  wail. 
And  song  of  the  sailor  as  heaving  the  sail; 
The  sound  on  the  ears  of  the  islanders  fell 
Like  the  aerial  night-concert  that  shepherds  know 

well. 
When  phalanx  of  swans,  at  December's  behest. 
Are  journeying  to  winter  on  shores  of  the  west; 
With  hoopings  untuneful  they  wing  the  dark  sky. 
And  the  peasant  turns  pale  at  the  storm  that  is  nigh. 

When  dawning  arose  from  the  breast  of  the  main. 
With  earnestness  pleaded  the  wretched  O'Kean, 
That,  bound  to  the  mast,  he  might  stand  on  the  hoy. 
One  last,  longing  sight  of  the  land  to  eiyoy. 

Scarce  there  was  he  placed  when  he  saw  from  the 
bay 
A  sightly  canoe  coming  sailing  away. 
And  placed  on  the  prow  a  loved  figure  he  knew. 
Arrayed  in  the  mantle  of  scarlet  and  blue. 


Which  erst  had  her  form  of  virginity  drest. 
When  first  with  her  hand  and  her  love  he  was  blest. 

Alert  were  the  rowers  and  light  the  canoe; 
She  came  like  a  meteor  till  under  the  prow. 
When  oh !  the  young  mother  looked  pale  and  aghast, 
When  she  saw  her  poor  Gary  bound  up  to  the  mast. 
She  flew  to  his  bosom,  and  clasped  him  in  pain, 
But  his  pinioned  arms  could  not  clasp  her  again. 

Oh,  never  was  pleading  so  warm  from  the  heart ! 
They  pleaded  together— they  pleaded  apart  : 
With  the  child  in  her  bosom  poor  Oraee  kneeled. 
Imploring  the  captain,  whose  bosom  was  steeled. 
**  Oh,  grant  me  my  husband!  oh,  leave  him  with  me, 
Or  let  me  go  with  him  across  the  wide  sea ! 
But  sever  not  two  hearts  so  faithful  and  true, 
Else  dread  the  high  vengeance  of  great  Eatoo ! 
Your  love  and  your  home  you  shall  never  see  more, 
But  your  blood  shall  flow  red  on  the  tine  of  the 
shore. " 

Though  then  the  tear  rushed  to  the  captain's 
proud  eye. 
Stem  duty  forbade,  and  he  would  not  comply. 
The  moment  is  come  that  concluded  her  stay, 
And  the  mother  and  infant  are  ordered  away : 
She  clung  to  her  husband,  refusing  to  go, 
And  force  must  compel  her  to  seek  the  canoe. 
She  begged  for  one  moment  a  farewell  to  take. 
For  the  love  of  their  God  and  humanity's  sake : 
'Tis  granted ; — in  tranquil  and  temperate  mood 
She  went  to  her  lover,  who  motionless  stood  ; 
Her  face  was  serene  with  a  paleness  thereon, 
Like  the  face  of  the  sky,  when  the  storm  is  o'erblown. 
She  kissed — she  embraced  him — and  fondly  took 

leave — 
Held  up  her  young  son  the  last  kiss  to  receive, 
Then,  swift  as  an  arrow,  she  sprang  in  the  main, 
Dived  under  the  keel,  and  arose  not  again ! 

With  shrieks  of  distraction  the  air  was  appalled, 
For  madness  the  brain  of  the  husband  enthralled ; 
He  straggled  in  fury  from  bonds  to  get  free, 
But  strong  were  the  cords,  and  enfeebled  was  he. 
''  O  God  !"  cried  the  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
**  Oh,  save  her,  though  all  I  possess  be  the  prize !" 
Sheer  into  the  deep  plunged  the  thrdng  of  the  crew. 
But  all  was  confusion,  and  nothing  they  knew ; 
They  sought  the  deep  channel,  impatient  for  breath. 
But  diver  met  diver,  and  grappled  beneath ; 
On  board  they  returned  with  wonder  and  woe, 
For  the  body  appeared  not  above  nor  below. 

With  a  quivering  lip,  and  an  eye  of  red  fire. 
Convulsion  of  spirit,  and  utterance  dire. 
The  injured  O'Kean,  to  extremity  driven, 
In  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Virgin  of  Heaven, 
Pronounced  on  his  captain  a  woe  that  befell. 
And  a  prayer  which  mercy  forbids  me  to  tell. 
Oh,  woe  to  the  deed  to  those  words  that  gave  birth, 
For  the  curse  of  the  ii\jured  falls  not  to  the  earth ! 
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They  spread  oat  the  white  sails  so  broad  and  so 
high, 
That  they  gathered  the  gales  from  the  sea  to  the  sky, 
Their  bosoms  all  turned  to  the  eastward  away, 
Down  bowing  sublime  to  the  God  of  the  Day. 
The  harsh  creaking  sounds  of  the  rigging  are  loud ; 
The  sailors*  own  music  is  shrill  on  the  shroud; 
Slow  heayes  the  wet  breast  of  the  ship  as  in  pain — 
She  growls,  and  departs  to  her  pathless  domain. 

She  rolled,  she  moTed  onward,  then  heeling  forth 

ran; 
And  just  in  the  wake,  as  the  boiling  began, 
A  sight  was  beheld  that  may  scarcely  be  sung. 
That  chilled  the  gay  spirit,  and  silenced  the  tongue: — 
A  slender  pale  corse  was  hove  up  on  the  tide. 
One  arm  locked  a  beautiful  babe  to  its  side. 
But  the  other  was  stretched  on  the  breast  of  the 

ocean. 
Spread  forth  like  the  hand  of  a  maid  in  devotion; 
And,  long  as  they  looked  at  her  wateiy  grave. 
That  spread  hand  was  seen  on  the  breast  of  the 

wave. 

The  ship  sought  the  limits  of  ocean  again. 
But  reason  returned  not  to  Caiy  O'Kean; 
A  being  he  was  that  had  motion  and  breath. 
But  affected  by  nothing  of  life  or  of  death. 
By  day  he  was  silent,  by  night  he  reclined 
On  the  deck,  and  conversed  with  the  waves  and  the 

wind. 
Till,  far  in  a  desert  on  Asia's  coast. 
This  man  of  misfortune  and  sorrow  was  lost ; 
They  left  him  unwept  through  the  desert  to  hie, 
Among  a  wild  people  to  sojourn  and  die. 
Oh,  long  of  the  miserieB  that  sufferer  befell 
The  dames  of  Kilalla  to  lovers  shall  tell ; 
And  grieve  for  their  country,  the  ward  of  the  sea. 
Where  all  but  its  gallant  defenders  are  free. 

But  there  is  a  feeling  ingrafted  on  mind, 
A  shoot  of  eternity  never  defined. 
That  upward  still  climbs  to  its  origin  high; 
Its  roots  are  in  nature,  it  blooms  in  the  sky. 
From  that  may  the  spirit  immortal  enthroned. 
The  pangs  of  this  life  and  its  sorrows  beyond. 
Look  onward  afar  and  exult  in  the  view; 
And  the  still  voice  that  whispers,  "Immortal  art 

thou:" 
On  that  be  thy  anchor  when  sorrows  assail. 
Else  vain  are  thy  sufferings,  and  vain  is  my  tale. 


"  Oh  what  is  become  o'  your  leal  goodman. 
That  now  you  are  a*  your  lanel 

If  he  has  join'd  wi'  the  rebel  gang, 
Ton  will  never  see  him  again." 

"  Oh  say  nae  'the  rebel  gang,'  ladye; 
It's  a  term  nae  heart  can  thole. 


For  them  wha  rebel  against  their  God, 
It  is  justice  to  control 

"  When  rank  oppression  rends  the  heart. 

And  rules  wi'  stroke  o'  death, 
Wha  wadna  spend  their  dear  heart's  blood 

For  the  tenets  o'  their  faith  ? 

"Then  say  nae  'the  rebel  gang,'  ladye, 

For  it  gies  me  muckle  pain; 
My  John  went  away  with  Earlston, 

And  m  never  see  either  again." 

"  Oh  wae  is  my  heart  for  thee,  Janet, 

Oh  sair  is  my  heart  for  thee  I 
These  Covenant  men  were  ill  advised ; 

They  are  fools,  yon  may  credit  me. 

"  Where's  a'  their  boastfu'  preaching  now. 

Against  their  king  and  law. 
When  mony  a  head  in  death  lies  low. 

And  mony  mae  maun  fa'?" 

"Ay,  but  death  lasts  no  for  aye,  ladye, 
For  the  grave  maun  yield  its  prey; 

And  when  we  meet  on  the  veige  of  heaven. 
We'll  see  wha  are  fools  that  day : 

"We'll  see  w;ha  looks  in  their  Saviour's  iaoe 

With  holiest  joy  and  pride. 
Whether  they  who  shed  his  servants'  blood. 

Or  those  that  for  him  died. 

"  I  wadna  be  the  highest  dame 

That  ever  this  country  knew. 
And  take  my  chance  to  share  the  doom 

Of  that  persecuting  crew. 

"Then  ca'  us  na  'rebel  gang,'  ladye. 

Nor  take  us  fools  to  be. 
For  there  isna  ane  of  a'  that  gang, 

Wad  change  his  state  wi'  thee." 

"  Oh  weel  may  you  be,  my  poor  Janet, 
May  blessings  on  yon  combine ! 

The  better  you  are  in  either  state, 
The  less  shall  I  repine; 

"  But  wi'  your  fightings  and  your  faith, 

Tour  ravings  and  your  rage, 
There  you  have  lost  a  leal  helpmate. 

In  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

"  And  what's  to  come  o'  ye,  my  poor  Janet. 

Wi'  these  twa  babies  sweet  1 
Te  hae  naebody  now  to  work  for  them. 

Or  bring  you  a  meal  o'  meat ; 

"  It  is  that  which  makes  my  heart  sae  wae. 
And  gars  me,  while  scarce  aware. 

Whiles  say  the  things  I  wadna  say. 
Of  them  that  can  err  nae  mair." 

Poor  Janet  kiss'd  her  youngest  babe. 
And  the  tears  fell  on  his  cheek. 

And  they  fell  upon  his  swaddling  bands, 
For  her  heart  was  like  to  break. 
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"  Oh,  liiUe  do  I  ken,  my  dear,  dear  babes, 

What  miaery's  to  be  mine ! 
Bat  for  the  cause  we  hae  espoused, 

I  will  yield  my  Ufe  and  thine. 

"  Oh  had  I  a  friend,  as  I  hae  nane — 

For  nane  dare  own  me  now — 
That  I  might  send  to  Bothwell  Brigg, 

If  the  killers  wad  but  allow, 

'*  To  lift  the  corpse  of  my  brave  John ; 

I  ken  where  they  will  him  find; 
He  wad  meet  his  God*s  foes  face  to  face. 

And  he'll  hae  nae  wound  behind." 

"  But  I  went  to  Bothwell  Brigg,  Janet — 
There  was  nane  durst  hinder  me — 

For  I  wantit  to  hear  a'  I  could  hear. 
And  to  see  what  I  could  see; 

"And  there  I  found  your  brave  husband. 

As  viewing  the  dead  my  lane; 
He  was  lying  in  the  very  foremost  rank. 

In  the  midst  of  a  heap  o'  slain." 

Then  Janet  held  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 
And  she  grat,  and  she  tore  her  hair, 

"  0  sweet  ladye,  0  dear  ladye, 
Dinna  teU  me  ony  mair ! 

"  There  is  a  hope  will  linger  within. 

When  earthly  hope  is  vain; 
But,  when  ane  kens  the  vexy  worst, 

It  turns  the  heart  to  stane ! " 

" '  Oh  wae  is  my  heart,  John  Carr,'  said  I, 

'  That  I  this  sight  should  see ! ' 
But  when  I  said  these  waefu'  words, 

He  liftit  his  een  to  me. 

" '  Oh  art  thou  there,  my  kind  ladye. 

The  beet  o'  this  warld's  breed. 
And  are  you  ganging  your  leefu'  lane, 

Amang  the  hapless  deadT 

" '  I  hae  servants  within  my  ca',  John  Carr, 

And  a  chariot  in  the  dell. 
And  if  there  is  ony  hope  o'  life, 

I  will  carry  you  hame  myselL' 

"'0  lady,  there  is  nae  hope  o'  life; 

And  what  were  life  to  me  ? 
Wad  ye  save  me  frae  the  death  of  a  man. 

To  hang  on  a  gallows  tree  1 

" '  I  hae  nae  hame  to  fly  to  now, 

Nae  country  and  nae  kin; 
There  is  not  a  door  in  fair  Scotland 

Durst  open  to  let  me  in. 

" '  But  I  hae  a  loving  wife  at  hame, 

And  twa  babies,  dear  to  me; 
They  hae  naebody  now  that  dares  favour  them, 

And  of  hunger  they  a*  maun  dee. 


" '  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Saviour  dear. 
Whose  mercy  thou  hopest  to  share. 

Dear  lady,  take  the  sackless  things 
A  wee  beneath  thy  care  1 

"'A  lang  farewell,  my  kind  ladye ! 

O'er  weel  I  ken  thy  worth : 
Qae  send  me  a  drink  o'  the  water  o'  Clyde, 

For  my  last  drink  on  earth.' " 

"  Oh  dinna  tell  me  ony  mair,  ladye, 

For  my  heart  is  cauld  as  clay; 
There  is  a  spear  that  pierces  here, 

Frae  every  word  ye  sae." 

"He  wasna  feared  to  dee,  Janet, 

For  he  gloried  in  his  death. 
And  wish'd  to  be  laid  with  those  who  had  bled 

For  the  same  endearing  faith. 

"  There  were  three  wounds  in  his  buirdly  breast, 

And  his  limb  was  broke  in  twain. 
And  the  sweat  ran  down  wi'  his  red  heart's  blood. 

Wrung  out  by  the  deadly  pain. 

"  I  row'd  my  apron  round  his  head. 

For  fear  my  men  should  tell, 
And  I  hid  him  in  my  lord's  castle. 

And  I  nursed  him  there  mysell. 

**  And  the  best  leeches  in  a'  the  land 

Have  tended  him  as  he  lay. 
And  he  never  has  lacked  my  helping  hand. 

By  night  nor  yet  by  day. 

"  I  durstna  tell  you  before,  Janet, 

For  I  feared  his  Ufe  was  gane. 
But  now  he's  sae  weel,  ye  may  visit  him, 

And  ye'se  meet  by  yoursells  alane." 

Then  Janet  she  fell  at  her  lady's  feet. 

And  she  daspit  them  fervently, 
And  she  steepit  them  a'  wi'  the  tears  o'  Joy, 

Till  the  good  lady  wept  to  see. 

"Oh  ye  are  an  angel  sent  frae  heaven. 

To  lighten  calamity ! 
For,  in  distress,  a  friend  or  foe 

Is  a'  the  same  to  thee. 

"  If  good  deeds  count  in  heaven,  ladye. 

Eternal  bHss  to  share, 
Te  hae  done  a  deed  will  save  your  soul. 

Though  ye  should  never  do  mair." 

"  Qet  up,  get  lip,  my  kind  Janet, 

But  never  trow  tongue  or  pen. 
That  a'  the  world  are  lost  to  good. 

Except  the  Covenant  men." 

Wha  wadna  hae  shared  that  lady's  Joy 
When  watching  the  wounded  hind. 

Bather  than  those  of  the  feast  and  the  dance. 
Which  her  kind  heart  resign'd  1 
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Wha  wadna  rather  share  that  lady's  fate. 
When  the  stars  shall  melt  away. 

Than  that  of  the  sternest  anchorite. 
That  can  naething  but  graen  and  pray  ? 


C^t  ilptt  'S^n  of  Poriston. 


Tboagb  thiB  ballad  oommemor»t«  three  worthies  oalj,  it 
hae  been  said  that  there  wera  nx  of  them,  namely,  the  three 
tnuty  Maodonalda,  Peter  Grant,  Hugh  Chisbolm,  and  Colin 
Fiaier.  by  whom  the  Prince  wu  oonoealed  and  eapported  in 
a  oave  in  Olen-Moriston,  for  above  five  weeks.  One  of  the 
Maodonalds  went  oft«n  in  disguise  into  tho  English  camp,  to 
procare  some  wheaten  bread  Ibr  thsir  guest,  and  pick  up  what 
inteiligenoe  he  could.  There  he  rsguJarly  heard,  at  the  drum- 
head, a  proclamation  in  English  and  Gaelic,  of  a  rewanl  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  any  one  who  would  produce  the 
Pretender.  But  though  the  guardians  of  the  care  had  not  a 
■hilling  among  them  all.  they  deepised  enriching  themselves 
by  an  act  of  treaoheiy.  How  painAil  it  is  to  add,  what  the 
editor  has  been  assured  is  true,  that  one  of  these  magnanimous 
poor  Ibllows  was  afterwards  hanged  fot  stealing  a  cow  I  On 
the  ladder  he  dedared  that  he  had  never  taken  either  sheep  or 
cow  from  any  of  his  own  dan  or  their  Mends,  nor  fkom  any 
man  who  had  not  risen  against  the  house  of  Stuart.  Couse- 
quantly,  all  attempts  to  persuade  him  to  acknowledge  the 
Justice  of  his  lentence  were  fruitli 


Now  cease  of  auld  ferlies  to  tell  us, 

That  happened  nane  liying  kens  when ; 
I'll  sing  you  of  three  noble  fellows 

Wha  liyed  in  the  wild  Highlan'  glen. 
The  times  were  grown  hard  to  brave  Donald, 

For  lost  was  Culloden's  sad  day ; 
The  hearts  o'  the  chieft  were  a'  broken, 

And  oh,  bat  poor  Donald  was  wae ! 

They  keekit  out  o'er  the  wild  oorrei, — 

The  towers  of  Clan-Ranald  were  gone; 
The  reek  it  hung  red  o'er  Glengarry; 

Lochaber  was  herried  and  lone  1 
They  tum'd  them  about  on  the  mountain, 

The  last  o'  their  shealings  to  see; 
"  O,  hon  a  Righ ! "  cried  poor  Donald, 

"  There's  naething  but  sorrow  for  me !" 

Now  our  three  noble  lads  are  in  hiding. 

Afar  in  Olen-Moriston's  height; 
In  the  rock  a'  the  day  they  are  biding, 

And  the  moon  is  their  candle  by  night 
And  oft  their  rash  rising  they  rued  it. 

As  looking  o'er  ravage  and  death ; 
And  blamed  their  ain  prince,  Charlie  Stuart, 

For  causing  the  Highlands  sic  skaith. 

Ae  night  they  sat  fearfu'  o'  danger, 

And  snappit  their  kebbuck  fn'  keen. 
When  in  came  a  stately  young  stranger, 

As  ragged  as  man  e'er  was  seen. 
They  hadna  weel  lookit  around  them 

Till  tears  cam  happing  like  rain — 
"  You're  welcome,  young  Dugald  M'Cluny; 

For  a'  you  see  here  is  your  ain  ! " 


Each  kend  the  brave  wreck  of  Cnlloden, 

But  dared  not  to  mention  his  name. 
Lest  one  of  the  three  had  betray'd  him. 

And  cover'd  their  country  wi*  shame: 
They  served  him  with  eager  devotion. 

They  clad  him  from  shoulder  to  tae, 
Spread  his  board  from  the  moor  and  the  ocean, 

And  watch'd  o'er  him  a'  the  lang  day. 

They  had  not  a  plack  in  their  coffer, 

They  had  not  a  ewe  on  the  brae. 
Yet  kend  o'  mair  goud  in  their  offer 

Than  they  could  have  carried  away. 
Now  crack  o'  your  Qrecian  and  Boman ! 

We've  cast  them  a'  back  in  the  shade; 
Gie  me  a  leal-hearted  M 'Donald, 

Wi'  nought  but  his  dirk  and  his  plaid! 

The  sun  shines  sweet  on  the  heather. 

When  tempests  are  over  and  gane; 
But  honour  shines  bright  in  all  weather, 

Through  poverty,  hardship,  and  pain. 
Though  we  had  ne'er  heard  o'  Clan-Bonald's 

Nor  gallant  Glengarry's  wild  sway. 
The  names  of  the  loyal  M 'Donalds 

Had  flourish'd  for  ever  and  ave ! 


I  I 


ff^t  libbtl  ^ofetr; 

A  BALLAD. 

"  Oh,  will  ye  walk  the  wood,  lady ! 

Or  will  ye  walk  the  lea  1 
Or  will  ye  gae  to  the  Liddel  Bower, 

An'  rest  a  while  wi'  me?" 

*'  The  deer  lies  in  the  wood,  Douglas, 
The  wind  blaws  on  the  lea; 

An'  when  I  gae  to  Liddel  Bower 
It  shall  not  be  wi'  thee." 

"  The  stag  bells  on  my  hills,  lady. 
The  hart  but  and  the  hind; 

My  flocks  lie  in  the  Border  dale. 
My  steeds  outstrip  the  wind; 

"  At  ae  blast  o'  my  bugle  horn, 
A  thousand  tend  the  ca*: — 

Oh,  gae  wi'  me  to  Liddel  Bower— 
What  ill  can  thee  befa'  Y 

«  D'ye  mind  when  in  that  lonely  bower 

We  met  at  even  tide, 
I  kissed  your  young  an'  rosy  lips. 

An'  wooed  you  for  my  bride  1 

**  I  saw  the  blush  break  on  your  cheek. 
The  tear  stand  in  your  e'e; 

Oh,  could  I  ween,  lair  Lady  Jane, 
That  then  ye  lo'ed  na  me?" 

"  But  sair,  sair  hae  I  rued  that  day. 
An'  sairer  yet  may  rue; 


1 1 
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Yc  thought  na  on  my  maiden  love, 
Nor  yet  my  rosy  hue. 

"  Ye  thought  na  on  my  bridal  bed, 

Nor  vow  nor  tear  o*  mine; 
Ye  thought  upon  the  Unds  o'  Nith, 

An'  how  they  might  be  thine. 

"  Away !  away !  ye  faufie  leman, 

Nae  mair  my  bosom  wring : 
There  is  a  bird  within  yon  bower, 

Oh,  gin  ye  heard  it  sing ! " 

Red  grew  the  Douglas'  dusky  cheek, 

He  turned  his  eye  away. 
The  gowden  hilt  fell  to  his  hand ; 

**  What  can  the  wee  bird  say?" 

It  hirpled  on  the  bough  an'  sang, 
"  Oh,  wae's  me,  dame,  for  thee, 

An'  wae's  me  for  the  comely  knight 
That  sleeps  aneath  the  tree ! 

"  His  cheek  lies  on  the  cauld,  cauld  clay, 

Nae  belt  nor  brand  has  he ; 
His  blood  is  on  a  kinsman's  spear; 

Oh,  wae's  me,  dame,  for  thee  t " 

"  My  yeomen  line  the  wood,  lady. 

My  steed  stands  at  the  tree ; 
An'  ye  maun  dree  a  dulefu'  weird. 

Or  mount  and  fly  wi'  me." 

What  gars  Caerlaverock  yeomfin  ride 

Sae  fast  in  belt  an'  steel  ? 
What  gars  the  Jardine  mount  his  steed, 

An'  scour  owre  muir  and  dale  ? 

Why  seek  they  up  by  Liddel  ford, 

An'  down  by  Tarras  linn  ? 
The  heiress  o'  the  lands  o'  Nith 

Is  lost  to  a'  her  kin. 

Oh,  lang,  lang  may  her  mother  greet, 

Down  by  the  salt  sea  faem ; 
An*  lang,  lang  may  the  Maxwells  look, 

Afore  their  bride  come  hame. 

An'  lang  may  every  Douglas  rue, 

An'  ban  the  deed  for  aye : — 
The  deed  was  done  at  Liddel  Bower 

About  the  break  of  day. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  a  Carle  uncouth, 
The  terror  of  age  and  the  scorn  of  youth. 
Well  known  in  this  and  every  clime 
As  the  grim  Oudeman  of  Invertime  ?— 
A  stem  old  porter  who  carries  the  key 
That  opens  the  gate  to  a  strange  country ! 

The  Carle's  old  heart  with  joy  is  dancing. 
When,  down  the  valley  he  sees  advancing 


The  lovely,  the  brave,  the  good,  or  the  great. 
To  pay  the  sad  toll  of  his  darksome  gate. 
'Tis  said  nought  gives  such  joy  to  him 
As  the  freezing  blood  and  the  stiffening  limb ; 
It  has  never  been  mine  his  house  to  scan. 
So  I  scarce  trow  this  of  our  gn^  Gudeman. 

Wise  men  believe,  yet  I  scarce  know  why. 
That  he  grimly  smiles  as  he  shoves  them  by ; 
And  cares  not  whither  to  isles  of  bliss 
They  go  or  to  sorrow's  dark  wilderness; 
Or  if,  driven  afar,  their  fate  should  be 
To  toss  on  the  waves  of  a  shoreless  sea; 
Or  sunk  in  lakes  of  surging  flame, 
Burning  and  boiling,  and  ever  the  same, 
Where  groups  of  mortals  toss  amain 
On  the  sultry  billow  and  down  again. 
Time,  from  the  sky  shall  blot  out  the  sun. 
Yet  ne'er  will  this  den  of  dool  have  done. 
It  makes  me  shake  and  it  makes  me  shiver; 
His  presence  forbid  it  should  last  for  ever ! 

Sad,  wise,  or  witty — all  find  to  their  cost, 
That  the  grim  old  Carle  is  still  at  his  post : 
He  sits  and  he  sees  with  joy  elate, 
In  myriads  men  pour  in  at  his  gate. 
Some  come  in  gladness  and  joy  to  close 
Account  with  Time,  and  sink  to  repose; 
Some  come  in  sorrow;  they  think,  in  sooth, 
It  hard  to  be  sunmion'd  in  strength  and  youth. 
There  lady  and  losel,  peasant  and  lord, 
Men  of  the  pen,  the  sermon,  the  sword, 
The  counsellor,  leech,  and  the  monarch  sublime, 
All  come  to  the  Carle  of  Invertime. 

Amongst  the  others,  one  morning  came 
An  aged  and  a  venerable  dame, 
Stooping,  and  palsied,  and  pain'd  to  boot, 
Moaning  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 
Slow  in  her  pace,  yet  steady  of  mind. 
She  tum'd  not  once,  nor  look'd  behind ; 
Nor  dreading  nor  daring  her  future  fate. 
She  tottered  along  to  the  dismal  gate. 

A  gleam  of  light  danced  in  the  eye 
Of  the  grim  Gudeman  as  the  dame  drew  nigh ; 
Little  cared  he  for  an  old  gray  wife, 
Who  hung  like  a  link  'tween  death  and  life; 
But,  by  the  aide  of  the  eldem  dame, 
A  form  so  pure  and  so  lovely  came. 
That  the  Carle's  cold  veinless  heart  heaved  high, 
A  tear  like  an  ice-drop  came  to  his  eye; 
He  vowed  through  his  gate  she  should  not  win : 
She  seem'd  no  child  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
As  thus  he  stood  in  his  porch  to  mark. 
His  looks  now  light  and  his  looks  now  dark, 
He  marvell'd  to  hear  so  lovely  a  thing 
Lift  up  her  voice  and  gently  sing 
A  strain,  too  holy,  too  sweet,  and  wild. 
And  charming  to  come  from  an  earth-bom  child ; 
It  glow'd  with  love,  and  fervour,  and  faith. 
And  seem'd  to  triumph  o'er  time  and  death  .* 
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*' Great  Fountain  of  Light, 

And  Spirit  of  Might, 
To  work  thy  will  has  been  my  delight; 

And  here  at  my  knee. 

From  guiltiness  free, 
I  bring  a  mild  meek  spirit  to  thee. 

*'  When  first  I  went  to  guide  her  to  truth, 
She  was  in  the  opening  blossom  of  youth ; 
When  scarce  on  her  leaf,  so  spotless  and  new, 
Ripe  reason  had  come  with  her  dropping  dew. 
Where  life's  pure  river  is  but  a  rill, 
She  grew,  and  scarce  knew  good  from  ill; 

But  my  sisters  three 

Came  soon  to  me. 
Pure  Love,  true  Faith,  sweet  Charity. 

Through  doubts  and  fears. 

These  eighty  years. 
We  hare  showed  her  the  way  to  the  hearenly  spheres. 
Our  first  stage  down  life's  infant  stream 
Was  all  a  maze  and  a  childish  dream; 
And  nought  was  there  of  sin  or  sense. 
But  dawning  beauty  and  innocence; 
A  fairy  dance  of  sweet  delight. 
Through  flowers,  and  bowers,  and  visions  bright 
Sometimes  a  hymn,  and  sometimes  a  prayer. 
Was  poured  to  thee  with  a  fervent  air; 
'Twas  sung  or  said,  and  straight  was  seen 
The  sweet  child  gamboling  on  the  green; 
While  the  pure  hymn,  late  pour'd  to  thee. 
Was  chanted  light  as  a  song  of  glee. 

"  As  we  went  down  the  vale  of  Hfe, 
With  flowers  the  road  became  less  rife. 
By  pitfall,  predpioe,  and  pool. 
Our  way  was  shaped,  by  line  and  rule. 
'Mid  hours  of  joy  and  days  of  mirth. 
And  hopes  and  fears,  high  thoughts  had  birth. 
And  natural  yearnings  of  the  mind, 
Of  something  onward,  undefined — 
Which  scarce  the  trembling  soul  durst  scan — 
Of  Qod's  most  wondrous  love  to  man. 
And  some  far  forward  state  of  bliss, 
Of  beauty,  and  of  holiness; 
But  to  all  woes  and  evUs  blinded. 
Or  thoughts  of  death,  unless  reminded. 
Oh !  happy  age,  remember'd  well. 
Where  neither  sin  nor  shame  can  dwell! 

Even  then  thine  eye, 

From  heaven  high. 
Saw  that  her  monitor  was  nigh ; 

At  mom  and  even. 

To  turn  to  heaven 
The  grateful  eye  for  blessings  given. 
And  from  the  first  prevailing  tide 
Of  sin,  and  vanity,  and  pride, 
To  save  her,  and  to  lead  her  on 
To  glories  unreveal'd,  unknown. 


"  Onward  we  came;  life's  streamlet  then 
Enter'd  a  green  and  odorous  glen; 


Increased,  and  through  fair  flowrets  rolling. 
And  shady  bowers,  seem'd  past  controlling; 
Flowing  'mid  roses,  &st  and  free — 
This  was  a  trying  stage  for  me ! 
The  maiden's  youthful  heart  b^an 
To  dance  through  scenes  Elysian; 
To  breathe  in  love's  ambrosial  dew. 
Moved  by  sensations  sweet  and  new; 
For,  without  look  or  word  of  blame, 
Her  radiant  blushes  went  and  came; 
Her  eye,  of  heaven's  own  azure  blue. 
In  glance  and  lustre  brighter  grew; 
Showing  fond  feelings  all  akin 
To  that  pure  soul  which  lived  within. 

"  With  heart  so  soft  and  soul  sincere, 
Love  found  his  way  by  eye  and  ear. 
Then  how  I  labour'd,  day  and  night. 
To  watch  her  ways  and  guide  her  right  f 
I  brought  cool  airs  from  paradise 
To  purify  her  melting  sighs; 
I  steep'd  my  vaU  in  heaven's  own  spring. 
And  o'er  her  watch'd  on  silent  wing; 
And,  when  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
I  spread  the  vail  o'er  her  virgin  breast : 
All  earthly  passions  fax  did  flee. 
And  heart  and  soul  she  tum'd  to  thee. 

"Throughout  her  life 

Of  wedded  wife, 
I  wean'd  her  soul  from  passion's  strife; 

But  oh  t  what  fears, 

And  frequent  tears 
For  the  peril  of  childhood's  tender  years! 
And  when  her  firstborn's  feeble  moan 
Was  hushed  by  the  soul's  departing  groan; 
In  that  hour  of  maternal  grief, 
I  pointed  her  way  to  the  sole  reliet 
Another  sweet  babe  there  came  and  went — 
Her  gushing  eyes  she  fix'd,  and  bent 
Upon  that  mansion  bright  and  sweet. 
Where  severed  and  kindred  spirits  meet 

"She  has  wept  for  the  living,  and  wept  for  the 
dead. 
Laid  low  in  the  grave  her  husband's  head; 
She  has  toil'd  for  bread  with  the  hands  of  age. 
And,  through  her  useful  pilgrimage. 
Has  seen  her  race  sink,  one  by  one — 
All,  all  she  loved— yet,  left  and  lone. 
With  cheer  unchanged,  with  heart  unahook. 
On  God  she  fix'd  her  steadfast  look. 
And  now  with  the  eye  of  purest  faith. 
She  sees,  beyond  the  vale  of  death, 
A  day  that  has  no  cloud  or  shower — 
She  has  less  dread  of  her  parting  hour. 
Than  ever  had  babe  of  its  mother's  breast. 
When  it  lays  its  innocent  head  to  rest 


"  0  Maker  of  Earth,  dread  Ruler  above^ 
Receive  her  spirit,  her  faith  approve ! 
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A  tenderer  mother,  a  nobler  wife, 

Ne'er  waged,  'gainst  earth  and  its  sorrows,  strife; 

I  never  can  bid  a  form  arise 

With  purer  heart  than  hers  to  the  skies." 


The  Carle  was  moved  with  holy  fear, 
That  loTely  seraph's  sweet  song  to  hear; 
He  tom'd  awaj  and  he  cover'd  his  head, 
For  over  him  fell  a  visible  dread. 
While  she  gave  her  form  to  the  breeze  away 
That  came  from  the  vales  of  immortal  day ; 
And  song  her  hymns  far  over  the  same. 
And  heavenly  Hofs  was  the  Seraph's  name : 
The  goide  to  a  land  of  rest  and  bliss. 
To  a  sinless  world — how  unlike  this ! 

To  earth's  blest  pilgrim,  old  and  gray. 
The  gate  dissolved  like  a  cloud  away ; 
And  the  grim  old  Carle  he  veil'd  his  face. 
As  she  pass'd  him  by  with  a  holy  pace; 
With  a  touch  of  his  hand  and  a  whisper  mild. 
He  soothed  her  heart  as  one  stills  a  child. 
The  song  of  laith  she  faintly  sung, 
And  Qod's  dread  name  was  last  on  her  tongue. 

Xow  from  the  pall,  bright  and  sublime, 
That  hangs  o'er  the  uttermost  skirts  of  time. 
Came  righteous  souls,  and  shapes  more  bright, 
Clothed  in  glory  and  walking  in  light; 
Hiyestic  beings  of  earthly  frame. 
And  of  heavenly  radiance,  over  the  same : 
To  welcome  the  pilgrim  of  this  gross  clime. 
They  had  oome  from  Eternity  back  to  time — 
And  they  sung,  while  they  wafted  her  on  the  road, 
'*  Come,  righteous  creature,  and  dwell  with  God ! " 


"  Where  has  your  daddy  gone,  my  little  May  t 
Where  has  our  lady  been  a'  the  lang  day? 
Saw  yon  the  red -coats  rank  on  the  ha'  green  1 
Or  heard  you  the  horn  on  the  mountain  yestreen?" 
"  Anld  carle  graybeard,  ye  speer  na  at  me, 
Oae  speer  at  the  maiden  that  sits  by  the  sea; 
The  red-coats  were  here,  and  it  wasna  for  good. 
For  the  raven's  grown  hoarse  wl'  the  waughtin'  o' 

blood. 
"  Oh  listen,  auld  carle,  how  roofnt  his  note! 
The  blood  o'  the  Frazers  too  hot  for  his  throat; 
I  trow  the  black  traitors  of  Sassenach  breed. 
They  prey  on  the  living  and  he  on  the  dead. 
When  I  was  a  baby,  we  call'd  him  in  joke. 
The  harper  of  Errick,  the  priest  of  the  rock; 
Bat  now  he's  our  mountain  companion  no  more. 
The  slave  of  the  Saxon,  the  quaffer  of  gore." 

"  Sweet  little  maiden,  why  talk  you  of  death? 
The  raven's  our  friend,  and  he's  croaking  in  wrath; 
He  will  not  pick  eye  from  a  bonneted  head, 
Nor  mar  the  loved  form  by  the  tartans  that's  clad. 


But  point  me  the  cliff  where  the  Frazer  abides, 
Where  Foyers,  Culduthel,  and  Gorthaleg  hides; 
There's  danger  at  hand,  I  must  speak  with  them  soon, 
And  seek  them  alone  by  the  light  of  the  moon." 

''Auld  carle  graybeard,  a  friend  you  should  be. 
For  the  truth's  on  your  lip  and  the  tear  in  your  e'e; 
Then  seek  in  yon  correi,  that  sounds  from  the  brae, 
An'  sings  to  the  rock  when  the  breeze  is  away. 
I  sought  them  last  night  with  the  haunch  of  the  deer, 
And  deep  in  their  cave  they  were  hiding  in  fear; 
There,  at  the  last  crow  of  the  brown  heather-cock, 
They  pray'd  for  their  prince,  kneel'd,  and  slept  on 
the  rock. 

"Oh,  tell  me,  auld  carle,  what  will  be  the  fate 
Of  those  who  are  killing  the  gallant  and  great ; 
Who  force  our  brave  chiefis  to  the  oorrei  to  go. 
And  hunt  their  own  prince  like  the  deer  or  the  roe? 
I  know  it,  auld  carle,  as  sure  as  yon  sun 
Shines  over  our  heads,  that  the  deeds  they  have  done 
To  those  who  are  braver  and  better  than  they. 
There's  one  in  this  world  or  the  next  will  repay." 
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Let  April  waft  her  breeze  of  life, 

And  sprinkle  far  her  fostering  dew. 
And  o'er  the  meadow's  velvet  breast 

Her  simple  gems  renew. 

Tes,  though  she  breathe  her  sweets  for  you 
All  o'er  the  lawn  and  verdant  vale. 

In  sympathy,  oh !  stay  with  me. 
And  list  my  piteous  tale ! 

I  wist  not  when  the  dawning  broke. 

Nor  when  the  sun  rose  bright  and  high; 
What  time  I  slept,  nor  when  I  woke, 

I  knew  not— no  not  I. 

I  dreamed  I  sat  on  my  love's  knee, 
I  leaned  my  head  upon  his  breast. 

And  yet  I  wept — I  knew  not  why ; 
But  oh,  my  heart  was  ill  at  rest  I 

I  felt  his  arms  around  me  prest; 

His  vows  of  love  were  breathed  in  vain: 
For  still  my  heart  with  sorrow  heaved — 

'Twas  like  to  break  in  twain : 

The  tears  feU  from  my  eyes  like  rain; 
He  did  not  chide  but  went  away; 

A  glance  of  anger  in  his  eye 
Gleamed  like  the  meteor's  ray. 

I  could  not  hold  nor  bid  him  stay. 

Such  were  the  throes  my  bosom  wrung; 
I  tried  to  follow,  but  my  limbs 

Were  powerless  as  my  tongue. 

I  sought  him  through  the  busy  throng, 
I  sought  him  through  the  weary  waste. 

Through  caves  of  death  %nd  dens  of  woe 
Deep  moaning  to  the  blast 
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But  vhen  I  roie,  or  how  I  past 
That  dreary  day,  is  all  a  dream; 

HIb  form  alone  my  fancy  sought, 
My  feelings  still  the  same : 
Tis  said  I  often  called  his  name; 

Bat  when  they  named  my  bridal  day, 
I  wistful  looked,  and  raving  seemed — 

My  thoughts  went  all  astray. 

No  more  the  bird  sings  from  the  spray, 

Or  summer  fans  her  flowers  for  me; 
The  sunbeams  all  unheeded  play, 

And  breezes  from  the  sea. 

Like  pafssing  hum  of  meadow  bee. 
Who  winds  his  little  aerial  horn ; 

The  fairy  rainbow's  ample  bend. 
Or  dew-web  of  the  mom; 

So  fled  my  bliss !    So  quick  were  shorn 

The  garlands  from  my  maiden  brow ! 
Sweet  ladies,  list  a  lady's  tale 

All  lone  and  hopeless  now  ! 

The  evening  came  with  noise  and  show; 
Mine  eye  sought  for  the  bridegroom  still — 

His  head  is  on  the  dripping  pew. 
His  heart  is  cold  and  chill ! 

A  corse  lies  in  the  cold  church-aisle. 

All  dripping  wet  with  ocean  brine. 
Whose  gentle  form  is  all  unknown — 

Ladies,  that  youth  was  mine ! 

That  youth  was  gentle,  fair,  and  kind; 
My  heart,  my  troth,  I  yielded  free; 

But,  ah!  his  own  hand  reft  his  life— 
His  soul  from  heaven  and  me. 

His  bridal  bed  the  drumly  sea; 

His  revel-room  the  cheerless  tomb ; 
The  red  wonn  sleeps  coiled  on  the  breast 

My  heart  chose  for  its  home. 

No  sun  shall  ever  cheer  the  gloom 
That  broods  around  his  hopeless  urn; 

Ko  ray  of  grace  avert  his  doom, 
Kor  point  his  soul's  return. 

Then  can  ye  wonder  why  I  mourn, 

And  shun  the  day -light's  piercing  eye; 
Or  why  this  pallid  maiden  cheek 

Is  never,  never  dry  1 

The  yemal  flowers  of  eveiy  dye 
The  mollient  breezes  will  renew; 

But  mine  for  evermore  shall  lie 
Unmoved  by  winds  or  dew. 

And  when  yon  sky's  ethereal  blue 

Shall  vanish  like  its  slightest  dye — 
When  all  this  green  and  solid  globe 

One  mouldering  heap  shall  lie; 

Then  where  shall  I  my  love  descry  1 
Where  hope  his  face  to  see  again  1 

Oh  1  can  ye  wonder  I  should  weep. 
Ye  ladies  of  the  plain  1 


Yet,  oh !  let  pity's  gentle  sigh 
Spontaneous  from  your  bosoms  steal; 

The  dew  of  beauty's  beaming  eye 
A  maiden's  bleeding  heart  may  heal. 


Sp  Bn'  rin  aba',  €taiiAt. 

It  ig  apt^  thatwttouuioi  fkOier  thisontlwidnl" 
altogethor.  Howeror,  it  ia  not  Jiut  so  bad,  whfen  ouuriitoieii 
that  it  is  an  answer  to  a  Whig  aong  ot  1746.  h»iianinfc  "Up 
an'  rin  awa',  Charlie,"  4c. 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie, 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Qeordie, 
For  feint  a  stand  in  Cumberland 

Your  troops  can  mak  ava^  Qeordie. 
Your  banld  militia  are  in  qualms, 

In  ague  fits  an'  a',  Oeordie; 
And  auntie  Wade,  wi'  pick  an'  spade, 

Is  delving  through  the  snaw,  Geoidie. 
Up  an'  lin  awa',  Oeordie,  && 

The  lads  o*  Westmoreland  came  up. 

An'  wow  but  they  were  braw,  Oeordie, 
But  took  the  spavie  in  their  houghs. 

An'  limpit  fast  awa',  Oeordie. 
Oh  had  ye  seen  them  at  their  posts, 

Wi'  backs  against  the  wa',  Oeordie, 
Ye  wad  hae  thought — it  matteis  not— 

Flee  over  seas  awa',  Oeordie! 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Qeordie,  &c. 

These  Highland  dogs,  wi'  hose  an'  brogs. 

They  dree  nae  cauld  at  a',  Qeordie; 
Their  hides  are  tanned  like  Kendal  bend. 

An'  proof  to  frost  an'  snaw,  Oeordi& 
They  dive  like  moudies  in  the  yixd. 

Like  squirrels  mount  a  wa',  Qeordie; 
An'  auld  Carlisle,  baith  tower  an'  pile, 

Has  got  a  waesome  fa',  Qeordi& 

Up  an'  rin  awa*,  Qeordie,  ftc. 

Brave  Sir  John  Pennington  is  fled. 

An'  Doctor  Waugh  an'  a',  Qeordie; 
And  Humphrey  Stenhouse  he  is  lost. 

And  Aeron-bank's  but  law,  Qeordie. 
And  Andrew  Pattison's  laid  bye. 

The  prince  of  provosts  a',  Qeordie; 
'Tis  hard  to  thole,  for  gallant  soul. 

His  frostit  thumbs  to  blaw,  Qeordie. 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Qeordie,  ftc 

Prince  Charlie  Stuart's  ta'en  the  road. 

As  fast  as  he  can  ca',  Qeordie, 
The  drones  to  drive  frae  out  the  hive. 

An'  banish  foreign  law,  Qeordie. 
He's  o'er  the  Mersey,  horse  an'  foot. 

An'  braid  claymores  an'  a',  Qeordie; 
An'  awsome  forks,  an'  Highland  dniks, 

An'  thae's  the  warst  of  a',  Qeordie. 

Up  an'  rin  awa*,  Qeordie,  &c 
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I  canna  tell,  ye  ken  yoursell, 

Your  faith,  an'  trust,  an'  a',  Qeordie; 
Bat  'tiB  o'er  true  your  cause  looks  blue, 

'Tig  best  to  pack  awa',  Geordie. 
An*  ye  maun  tak  your  foreign  bike. 

Tour  Turks,  an'  queans,  an'  a',  Qeordie, 
To  pluff  an'  trig  your  braw  new  wig. 

An'  your  daft  pow  to  claw,  Geordie. 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie,  kc 

There's  ae  thing  I  had  maist  forgot, 

Perhaps  there  may  be  twa,  Geordie : 
Indite  us  back,  when  ye  gang  hame. 

How  they  received  you  a',  Geordie. 
An'  tell  us  how  the  lang-kail  thrive. 

An'  how  the  turnips  raw,  Geordie; 
An'  how  the  seybos  an'  the  leeks 

Are  brairding  through  the  snaw,  Geordie. 
Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie,  &c. 

That  Hanover's  a  dainty  place. 

It  suits  you  to  a  straw,  Geordie, 
Where  ane  may  tame  a  buxom  dame. 

An'  chain  her  to  a  wa',  Gkordie. 
An'  there  a  man  may  bum  his  cap. 

His  hat,  an'  wig,  an'  a',  Geordie; 
They're  a'  sae  daft,  your  scanty  wits 

Will  ne'er  be  miss'd  ava,  Geordie. 

Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie,  &c 

TouVe  lost  the  land  o'  cakes  an'  weir, 

Auld  Caledonia,  Geordie; 
Where  fient  a  stand  in  a'  the  land. 

Tour  Whigs  can  mak  ava,  Geordie. 
Then  tak  I^-bail,  an'  fare-ye-weel, 

Tour  motley  group  an'  a',  Geordie; 
There's  mony  a  ane  has  rued  the  day 
That  ye  came  here  ava,  Geordie. 
Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie, 
Up  an'  rin  awa',  Geordie^ 
For  fient  a  stand  in  all  England 
Tour  Whigs  dare  mak  ava,  Geordie! 


I'll  n9  bmkt  bn'  ^nriit. 

0  mother,  tell  the  laird  o't. 

Or  sairly  it  will  grieve  me,  O, 
That  I'm  to  wake  the  ewes  the  nighty 

And  Annie's  to  gang  wi'  me,  0. 
I'll  wake  the  ewes  my  night  about. 

But  ne'er  wi'  ane  sae  saucy,  0, 
Kor  sit  my  lane  the  lee-lang  night 
Wi'  sic  a  Bcomfu'  lassie,  O : 
I'll  no  wake,  I'll  no  wake, 

I'll  no  wake  wi'  Annie,  0; 
Nor  nt  my  lane  o'er  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  thraward  an'  uncanny,  0 ! 

Dear  son,  be  wise  an'  warie, 
But  never  be  unmanly,  0; 


I've  heard  ye  tell  another  tale 

Of  young  an'  charming  Annie,  0. 
The  ewes  ye  wake  are  fair  enough, 

Upon  the  brae  sae  bonnie,  O ; 
But  the  laird  himsell  wad  gie  them  a' 
To  wake  the  night  wi'  Annie,  0. 
He'll  no  wake,  he'll  no  wi^e. 

He'll  no  wake  wi'  Annie,  0; 
Nor  sit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  thraward  an'  uncanny,  0 ! 

I  tauld  ye  ear',  I  tauld  ye  late. 

That  lassie  wad  trapan  ye,  0 ; 
An'  ilka  word  ye  bond  to  say 

When  left  alane  wi'  Annie,  0. 
Take  my  advice  this  night  for  ance. 

Or  beauty's  tongue  will  ban  ye,  0, 
An'  sey  your  leal  auld  mother's  skill 
Ayont  the  muir  wi'  Annie,  0. 
Hell  no  wake,  he'll  no  wake, 

He'U  no  wake  wi*  Annie,  0, 
Nor  sit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  thraward  an'  uncanny,  0 ! 

The  night  it  was  a  simmer  nighty 
An'  oh  the  glen  was  lanely,  0 ! 
For  Just  ae  sternie's  gowden  e'e 

Peep'd  o'er  the  hill  serenely,  0. 
The  twa  are  in  the  flow'iy  heath, 
Ayont  the  muir  sae  flowy,  0, 
An'  but  ae  plaid  atween  them  baith. 
An*  wasna  that  right  dowie,  0 1 
He  maun  wake,  he  maun  wake. 
He  maun  wake  Wi'  Annie,  0; 
An'  sit  his  lane  o'er  night  wi*  ane 
Sae  thraward  an'  uncanny,  0 ! 

Neist  morning  at  his  mother's  knee 
He  llest  her  love  unfeign'dly,  0; 
An'  aye  the  tear  fell  frae  his  e'e. 

An'  aye  he  dasp'd  her  kindly,  0. 
"  Of  a'  my  griefs  I've  got  amends, 
In  yon  wild  glen  sae  grassy,  O ; 
A  woman  only  woman  kens— 
Tour  skill  has  won  my  lassie,  0. 
m  aye  wake,  I'll  aye  wake, 

I'll  aye  wake  wi'  Annie,  0, 
An*  sit  my  lane  ilk  night  wi'  ane 
Sae  sweet,  sae  kind,  an*  canny,  0  J" 


In  sweet  Tipperary,  the  pride  of  the  throng, 
I  have  danced  a  good  jig,  and  have  sung  a  good  song; 
On  the  green,  as  I  caper'd,  I  scarce  bent  the  grass — 
To  a  bottle  a  friend — and  no  foe  to  a  lass. 
At  hurling,  my  fellow  could  never  be  found. 
For  whoever  I  jostled  soon  came  to  the  ground ; 
And  the  girls  all  swore  that  they  ne*er  could  meet  any 
Could  tickle  their  fanqr  like  Dennis  Delany. 
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With  mj  vrhack  about,  see  it  out,  Dennii  my  jbtgI, 
Oclj  I  why  wlU  you  le»ve  us !  How  cao  you  be  crnel  I 
Paddy   Wtuck   mty  go   trudge  it,  and   Murtoch 

O'Blaney, 
We'll  part  with  tbem  all  for  dear  Deanig  DeUay. 
Young  Sheelah  O'Sbaonon  wu  to  fond  of  me, 
That  whenever  we  met  we  could  never  agree; 
Sayg  I,  "  My  dear  Sheelah,  we'll  loon  end  the  fray, 
For  no  longer  in  sweet  Tipperary  I'll  staj-." 
When  the  girls  all  found  I  waa  going  («  leave  them. 
They  swore  that  from  death  the  world  could  not  save 

"Oh,  we'll  leave  all  our  friends,  though  ever  ao  many, 
If  you'll  let  DS  go  with  you,  swaite  Dennis  DeUny : " 

With  my  whack  about,  tc 
To  the  road  then  I  went,  and  I  trudged  it  along. 
And,  by  way  of  being  silent,  I  lilted  a  aong; 
"Hey  for  DubUn!"  saya  I,  "where  I'll  seethe  fine 

Oel  married,  and  drink,  and  ne'er  mind  how  time 

But  when  I  arrived,  and  found  every  lady 
Short-waiated— thinka  I,  They  are  married  already: 
"  By  my  shoul,  now,"  says  I,  "  marriage  hen  is  the 

ftshion. 
To  breed  young  reemits  for  defence  of  the  nation." 

With  my  whack  about,  tc 
To  the  grand  panorama  that  every  one  talks  of, 
Away  then  I  goea  and  immediately  walks  off^ 
But  I  were  astonished,  as  much  as  e'er  man  was. 
To  see  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  canvas. 
But  some  were  a-weeping,  and  some  wer«  a-wailing. 
Where  Dublin  once  stood  to  see  ships  now  a-svling; 
But  what  in  my  mind  made  it  still  seem  the  stranger. 
Though  I  stood  in  the  midst,  Istood  out  of  all  danger. 

With  my  whack  about,  &c 
Then  to  see  a  fine  play,  which  I  ne'er  saw  before. 
To  Crow  Street  I  went,  without  three  or  four  more; 
And  up  stdta  I  walk'd,  for  to  eee  things  the  better. 
And  bought  a  play'hill,  though  I  knew  not  a  letter. 
But  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the  players  so  funny, 
I  laugh'd  more,   I'm  sure,  than  the  worth  of  my 

But  the  boys  went  all  mad,  and  I  maddest  of  any. 
When  all  the  mnslciaas  play'd  Dennis  Delanj. 
With  their  whack  about,  ftc. 


I  since  fell  in  tore  wi'  a  sweet  yonng  thing, 

A  bonnie  bit  flower  o'  the  wilder'd  dell ; 
Her  heart  was  as  light  as  bird  on  the  wing. 

And  her  lip  was  as  ripe  as  the  moorland  bell. 
She  never  kecd  aught  o'  the  ways  o'  ein. 

Though  whiles  her  young  heart  began  to  doubt 
That  wi'  its  ill  paths  she  might  fa'  in, 

Bui  never—Bhe  never  did  find  them  out. 


She  oft  had  heard  tell  o'  lore's  dear  pain. 

An'  how  Me  aair  as  it  was  to  dree; 
She  tried  it  and  tried  it  again  and  agun. 

But  it  never  eonld  wring  a  tear  frae  her  e'c 
She  tried  it  since  on  a  mitherieas  lamb 

That  lay  in  her  boaom,  and  IM  on  her  knee; 
But  it  turned  an  nnpurpoae  and  beggariy  nm. 

And  her  burly  lover  she  doughtna  see. 

She  tried  it  aeist  on  a  floweret  gay. 

And  oh!  it  was  sweet  and  lovely  of  hue ; 
But  it  dioopit  its  head,  an'  Esdit  away. 

An'  left  the  lassie  to  look  for  a  new. 
An'  aye  ahe  cried,  oh '.  what  ahall  I  dol 

Why  eanna  a  lassie  be  happy  her  lane  1 
I  find  my  heart  maun  hae  something  to  loe. 

An*  1  dinna  ken  whet«  to  fix  it  again. 

The  laverock  Iocs  her  musical  mate. 

The  moorcock  loes  the  mottled  moor-hen ; 
The  blackbird  lilts  it  early  an'  late, 

A-wooing  his  love  in  the  birken  glen ; 
The  yammering  tewit  and  gray  curlew, 

Hae  ilk  ana  lovers  around  to  flee, 
An'  please  their  hearts  wi'  their  whillie — la — In— 

But  there's  naething  to  wheedle  or  ring  to  me. 

Quo'  I,  my  sweet,  my  Innocent  flower, 
The  matter's  as  plain  as  plain  on  be. 

That  Ihia  heart  o'  mine  it  was  made  for  yours. 
An'  yours  was  made  for  loving  o'  me. 

The  Issue  stie  lookit  me  in  the  face. 


An' a 


a  pity  w 


For  she  thought  I  had  lost  a'  sense  o'  gisee. 
An'  every  scrap  o'  Mr  modestye. 

The  lasde  she  thought  an'  thought  again. 

An'  lookit  to  heaven  if  aught  she  saw. 
For  she  thought  that  man  was  eonnectit  wi'  un, 

And  that  love  for  him  was  the  warst  of  a'. 
She  lookit  about,  but  she  didna  speak, 

Aa  lightly  ahe  trippit  out-ower  the  lea; 
Bat  there  was  a  smile  on  her  rosy  cheek. 

That  tauld  of  a  secret  dear  to  me. 

The  lassie  gaed  hame  to  her  lanelj  dell. 

It  never  waa  lovelier  to  her  view; 
An'  aye  she  thonght  sn'  thought  to  henell, 

An'  the  mair  she  thought  she  began  to  roe — 
If  ilk  sweet  thing  has  a'  mate  o'  its  ain, 

Wi'  nature's  law  I  e'en  maun  gang; 
I  never  waa  made  for  living  my  lane — 

The  laddie  waa  right  an'  I  was  wrang. 

0  Nature!  we  a'  maon  yield  to  thee; 

Your  r^al  sway  gunsay  wha  can! 
For  you  made  beauty,  an'  beauty  mann  be 

The  polar  star  o'  the  heart  o'  man. 
There's  beauty  in  man'a  commanding  frame; 

There's  beauty  in  earth,  in  tdr,  an'  sea; 
But  there  never  was  beauty  that  tongue  could  n 

Like  the  smile  of  love  in  a  fond  young  e'e. 
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The  eagle  flev  over  the  Laggan  Loch, 
And  down  by  the  braea  of  Badenoeh, 
And  eastwaid,  eastward  sped  his  way, 
Far  over  the  lovely  links  of  Spey; 
Till  the  lord  of  Balloch  tom'd  his  eye 
To  the  haughty  jonmeyer  of  the  sky. 
And  he  said  to  his  henchman,  '*  GiU-na-omb, 
What  brings  the  eagle  so  far  from  homel" 

Then  Qillion  watch'd  his  lord's  dark  eye. 
And  his  voice  it  falter'd  in  reply ; 
And  he  said,  "  My  lord,  who  needs  to  care 
For  the  way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air  7 
Perhaps  he  is  watching  Lochdorbin's  men, 
Or  the  track  of  the  Gordons  of  the  Glen, 
For  he  spies,  fh>m  his  stories  of  the  wind. 
That  the  dead  are  often  left  behind; 
Or,  haply,  he  knows,  in  onr  forest  bounds. 
Of  some  noble  stag  dead  of  his  wounds." 

"  Go,  saddle  my  steed  without  delay ; 
I  have  mark'd  yon  eagle,  day  by  day. 
Still  hovering  over  yon  lonely  dell — 
There's  a  dread  on  my  soul  which  I  dare  not  telL 
Gillion,  no  mystery  may  I  brook, 
I  like  not  your  suspicious  look. 
And  have  noted  your  absence  from  my  hand 
More  than  I  approve  or  understand; 
Say,  have  yon  heard  no  word  at  all 
Of  some  one  mias'd  from  her  father's  hall  ?" 

"  Ko,  my  good  lord — No,  not  one  word. 
As  I  shall  be  sworn  upon  my  sword; 
And  why  should  the  eagle's  yelling  din 
Awake  suspicions  your  heart  within  1" 

That  lord  he  mounted  his  gallant  steed. 
But  at  his  henchman  he  shook  his  head. 
And  gave  him  a  look  as  bounding  away. 
That  fiU'd  his  black  heart  with  dismay; 
And  he  fled  to  hide  in  the  bosky  bum. 
For  he  durst  not  wait  his  lord's  return. 

The  lord  of  Balloch  away  is  gone. 
With  beating  heart,  to  the  wild  alone; 
For  in  the  dead  of  night  he  had  dream'd 
Of  that  dell  o'er  which  the  eagle  scream'd, 
And  there,  with  his  mortal  eye,  had  seen 
A  vision  of  terror  and  of  teen ; 
And  something  was  borne  on  his  soul  oppress'd. 
Of  a  deed  that  would  never  be  redrees'd ; 
For  there  are  sprites  that  the  truth  can  scan. 
And  whisper  it  to  the  soul  of  man. 

The  eagle  he  sidl'd  upon  the  cloud. 
And  he  spread  his  wings,  and  scream'd  aloud. 
For  he  durst  not  light  in  the  lonely  dell, 
But  his  rage  made  all  the  echoes  yell ; 
For  he  saw  the  blood  below  his  feet. 
And  he  saw  it  red,  and  he  knew  it  sweet. 
And  though  death  was  pleasing  to  his  eye. 
The  silken  tartans  stream'd  too  nigh. 


The  lord  of  Balloch  rode  on  and  on. 
With  a  heavy  gloom  his  heart  upon. 
Till  his  stead  began  to  show  demur. 
For  he  snorted  and  refused  the  spur, 
And,  nor  for  coaxing  nor  for  blow. 
Farther  one  step  he  would  not  go; 
He  rear'd  aloft  and  he  shook  with  fear. 
And  his  snorting  was  terrible  to  hear ; 
The  gallant  steed  is  left  behind. 
And  the  chief  proceeds  with  a  troubled  mind. 

But  short  way  had  that  good  lord  gone. 

Ere  his  heart  was  tum'd  into  a  stone; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  steed  rebell'd ; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  eagle  yell'd; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  visions  of  night 

Presented  that  lord  with' a  grievous  sight — 

A  sight  of  misery  and  despair  : 

But  I  dare  not  tell  what  he  found  there ! 

For  the  hearts  of  the  old  would  withhold  belief. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  young  would  bleed  with  grief. 

Till  the  vexy  fountains  of  life  ran  dxy ! 

Sweet  sleep  would  forsake  the  virgin's  eye. 

And  man,  whose  love  she  had  leam'd  to  prize, 

Would  appear  a  monster  in  disguise — 

A  thing  of  cursed  unhallow'd  birth. 

Unfit  to  dwell  on  his  Maker's  earth; 

The  very  flowers  of  the  wilder'd  dell 

Would  blush,  were  I  that  tale  to  tell ! 

Ah !  the  clan  of  Lochdorbin  for  ever  may  rue 
That  the  dream  and  its  ending  proved  so  true. 
For  twenty  ruffians  of  that  dome. 
And  at  their  head  base  Gill-na-omb, 
Were  hung  by  the  necks  around  that  dell, 
To  bleach  in  the  snows  and  rains  that  fell; 
And  there  they  swung  the  wild  within. 
Till  the  dry  bones  rattled  in  the  skin; 
And  they  hung,  and  they  hung,  till  all  was  gone 
Save  a  straggling  skull  and  white  back-bone — 
A  lesson  to  men  of  each  degree, 
How  sacred  the  virgin  fonn  should  be. 

As  for  Lochdorbin's  brutal  chief. 
He  was  pinion'd  like  a  common  thief. 
And  cast  into  a  dungeon  deep 
Below  the  Balloch  castle-keep. 
Where  he  pined  to  death,  there  not  the  first 
Who  had  died  of  hunger  and  of  thirst. 
On  his  own  flesh  he  strove  to  dine. 
And  drank  his  blood  instead  of  wine, 
Then  groan'd  his  sicken'd  soul  away. 
Cursing  the  lord  of  Balloch's  sway. 
And  wishing,  with  dying  grin  and  roar. 
That  twenty  maidens,  and  twenty  more. 
Were  in  his  power  in  the  lonely  dell. 
And  all  by  that  lord  beloved  as  welL 

He  is  gone — extinct,  and  well-away ! 
His  castle's  a  ruin  unto  this  day. 
And  neither  the  shepherd  nor  hind  can  tell 
The  name  of  the  chief  that  there  did  dwell ; 
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And  all  that  remaiiia  of  that  cruel  beast. 

Who  laid  the  Bnchan  and  Bogie  waste. 

Are  some  shreds  of  bones  in  the  Balloeh  keep, 

Still  kick*d  about  in  that  dangeon  deep; 

Or  haply  some  films  of  dust  enshrined, 

Whirl'd  on  the  eddies  of  the  wind. 

So  perish  all  from  noble  range. 

Who  woold  wrong  a  viigin  for  reyenge! ' 


There  was  a  carle,  right  worldly  wise, 

Wha  died  without  remede, 
Tet  fought  his  way  to  paradise 

After  that  he  was  dead. 
And  the  first  soul  that  he  met  there. 
Was  of  a  maiden,  mild  and  fair, 
Wha  once  had  fallen  into  a  snare, 
Whilk  led  to  evil  deed. 


''Oh,  Mrs.  Madam!"  cried  John  QriBme, 

"I  wonder  mightilye 
How  leddy  of  such  evil  fame 

Gat  into  this  countrye ! 
If  such  as  you  get  footing  here, 
Then  auld  John  Ornme  hath  cause  to  fear 
He  hath  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 

And  sore  dismay'd  is  he. 

"Is  this  a  place  of  blessedness, 

Or  iB  it  a  place  of  woe; 
Or  is  it  a  place  of  middle  space. 

That  lies  between  the  two  1 
For  there's  a  mildness  in  your  mien. 
And  blithenesB  in  your  bright  blue  eyne, 
Whilk  certes  sennil  should  be  seen. 

Where  wicked  dames  do  go." 

"Oho,  John  Qrnme  I  are  yon  but  there t 

Did  you  ne'er  hear  of  this, 
That  everilk  place  where  spirits  iare 

To  them  is  place  of  blisB  ? 
That  men  and  women,  by  God's  might. 
Were  framed  with  spirits  beaming  bright. 
Stepping  from  darkness  into  light, 

Though  sunk  in  sin's  abyss  1 

"A  thousand  years,  or  thousands  ten, 

Not  reckon'd  once  can  be; 
The  immortal  spirit  rises  on 

To  all  etemitye; 
It  rises  on,  or  more  or  less. 
In  knowledge  and  in  happiness. 
Progressing  still  to  purer  bliss. 

That  end  can  nerer  see." 


*  The  aoene  of  thiB  aodflnt  and  horrible  Icgond  Mems  to 
have  been  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Onmte,  whoee  ddef  may  have 
been  the  Lord  of  BaUoch.  In  the  tame  district,  aleo,  then  ie 
an  ancient  caitle,  or  rather  ganieon,  of  great  strength  and 
magnifioenoe,  called  Lochindorb.  It  i»  Bitnated  on  an  ialand. 
lU  walls  are  twenty  foet  thick,  and  it  ooven  ftilly  an  aere  of 
groond.    IthasaqMKdoasantnaoeof  bewnstonekandstrang 


J<^  shook  his  head,  and  primm'd  his  moa, 

And  claw'd  his  lug  amain. 
And  says,  "Fair  dame,  if  this  be  tme^ 

How  oomes  it  men  have  lain 
In  darknev  to  their  spirit's  frame, 
Their  Maker's  manage  and  his  aim, 
Quhill  lighten'd  by  ane  sinful  dame. 

When  light  can  prove  no  gaini 

"  Sooth,  it  is  ane  pleasant  doctrine 

For  wicked  hearts,  I  trow. 
And  suits  the  lordly  libertine. 

And  ladies  such  as  yon " 

Then  the  fair  dame,  with  witching  wile, 
Upraised  her  eyne,  withonten  guile, 
Flung  back  her  locks,  and  smiled  a  smile. 

And  says,  "How  judgest  thout 

"Is  it  for  sauntering,  sordid  sot, 

A  hypocritic  craven. 
Say  who  is  wicked,  and  who  is  not. 

And  widdefshin  with  Heaven  t 
Do  yon  not  know  in  heart  full  well. 
That  if  there  is  a  burning  hell. 
Ton  do  deserve  the  place  yourseH, 

As  well  as  any  leevin'  t 

"  Ton  judge  like  men,  and  judge  amisB^ 

Of  simple  maiden's  crime. 
But  through  temptations  fathomless, 

Tou  cannot  see  a  styme. 
Through  dark  and  hidden  mares  of  sin, 
And  warnings  of  the  soul  within. 
The  eyne  of  mortal  may  not  win. 

Within  the  bounds  of  time. 

"But  would  you  know  what  brought  me  here, 
To  this  calm  world  of  thoo^t, 

It  was  the  sad  and  silent  tear. 
That  sweet  repentance  brought; 

Of  all  the  things  on  earth  that  be 

Whilk  God  and  angels  love  to  see. 

It  is  the  heart's  deep  agonye 

For  souls  so  dearly  bought. 

"'Tis  that  which  brings  the  heavenly  blia 

Down  like  the  morning  dew. 
On  lost  sheep  of  the  wildemesa, 

Its  longings  to  renew. 
Till  the  poor  lamb  that  went  astray 
In  vice's  wild  and  witless  way. 
Is  led,  as  by  an  heavenly  ray, 

The  light  of  life  to  view. 


watch-towers  at  each  comer.  The  inhabitants  of  the  di^nct 
can  giTe  no  aoooont  of  it,  bat  say  it  was  the  naidaMe  of » 
great  cateran  diief^  who  was  pfat  down  bj  the  Biriof  X«a^ 
and  the  lAird  of  Grant.  Another  aooonnt  is,  that  lie  sod  tu 
his  foUowan  were  surprised,  and  eat  off  to  a  man,  bj  thel^in 
of  Grant.  It  is  not  improliable  that  this  catena  chief  aV 
hare  been  one  of  King  Bdwud*! 
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''And  let  me  tell  you,  aald  John  Qneme, 

Though  here  yoa  seem  to  be. 
You  hare  through  darkness,  flood,  and  flame, 

A  weary  weud  to  dree. 
Unless  yoa  do,  at  God's  command. 
Repent  of  all  your  sms  off  hand, 
WhillL  in  your  hateful  native  land 

Have  grievous  been  to  see. 

"A  greater  sinner  was  not  bom 

In  dale  of  fair  Scotland : 
You  know  you  stole  Jock  Laidlaw's  com. 

And  broke  his  heart  and  hand. 
And  though  men  knew  you  were  foreswom. 
Yet,  when  his  family  fell  forlom. 
You  treated  their  complaint  with  soom. 

And  broke  them  from  the  land. 

"  Oh  fie,  John  Graeme !  you  sordid  slave ! 

It  sets  you  weel  to  crack; 
You  cheating,  lying,  scurvy  knave. 

Your  heart  is  raven  black ! 
Instead  of  a  progressive  paccj 
In  virtue,  knowledge,  and  in  grace, 
Thou  art  lagging  everilk  day  and  space. 

And  fearfully  gone  back. 

"  And  there's  a  thraldom  biding  thee, 

Thine  heart  cannot  conceive. 
Worried  a  thousand  years  to  be. 

Without  the  least  reprieve. 
Time  was— time  is — but  will  not  be. 
For,  when  I  pass  from  warning  thee. 
An  angel,  with  thy  death*8  decree. 

The  yetts  of  heaven  shall  leave." 

"  Alake ! "  says  John,  "it  grieves  me  sore, 

Short  mercy  I  shall  find; 
I  thought  I  had  been  dead  before. 

But  how  I  cannot  mind. 
Much  to  repentance  I  incline. 
And  I  could  pray,  and  I  could  whine : 
But  to  give  back  what  now  is  mine. 

To  that  I  shall  not  bind.'* 

Then  John  knelt  down  in  humble  way 

Upon  the  sward  of  heaven, 
And  pray'd  as  loud  as  man  could  pray. 

That  he  might  be  forgiven. 
"John!"  cried  his  wife,  who  lay  awake, 
"What  horrid  din  is  this  you  makel 
Get  up,  old  braying  brock,  and  take 

Some  breath  to  end  this  stevin." 

"Whisht,  wife!"  says  John,  "for  I  am  dead. 

And  praying  on  the  sky. 
What's  thisi    I  know  my  soul  is  fled. 

Or  very  soon  must  fly; 
For  there  is  an  angel  on  the  way ; 
How  long  he  takes,  I  cannot  say; 
But  or  to-morrow,  or  to-day. 

Poor  old  John  Grseme  must  die ; 


"And,  wife,  we  must  repent  for  life. 

And  all  men's  goods  restore." 
"The  fiend  be  there,  then! "  quod  the  wife — 

"Though  they  were  ten  times  more. 
'Tis  good  to  keep  the  grip  one  hath. 
Either  for  Ufe,  or  yet  for  death. 
Repent  and  pray  while  you  have  breath. 

And  all  your  sins  give  o'er; 

"And  take  your  chance,  like  many  a  ship. 

And  many  a  better  man." 
John  rose,  and  swore  he  would  restore; 

And  syne  begoud  to  bann 
All  wicked  wives,  of  bad  intent. 
Who  would  not  let  their  men  repent. 
Without  their  froward  cursed  consent. 

That  hell  might  them  trepan. 

John  look'd  at  all  his  ewes  and  kye — 

Oh !  they  were  fair  to  see : 
His  gold  he  counted  three  times  bye; 

The  tear  blinded  his  ee : 
But  still  he  swore  he  would  restore. 
And  blamed  the  wife,  and  wept  full  sore. 
Counting  his  treasure  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  graening  grievouslye. 

They  yermit  and  flaitte  a  sammer^s  day, 

Of  what  was  to  be  done; 
And  just  as  spread  the  gloaming  gray, 

Bdiind  the  setting  sun. 
The  angel  with  the  warrant  came ; 
John  felt  his  vitals  in  a  flame; 
Ghastly  he  stared  upon  his  dame. 

But  language  he  had  none. 

He  gave  a  shiver,  and  but  one. 

And  still  his  gold  he  eyed; 
He  pointed  to  it — gave  a  groan — 

And  as  he  lived  he  died. 
The  slave  of  that  o'eipowering  vice. 
That  dead'ning,  craving  Ayabiob, 
That  turns  the  human  heart  to  ice, 

Unblest,  unsatisfied. 

This  carle  was  hated  while  he  lived. 

Unwept  when  he  was  gone; 
But  where  he  went,  or  how  received. 

To  me  was  not  made  known. 
But  on  this  truth  I  can  recline. 
That  he's  where  merey's  rays  combine — 
In  better  hands  nor  his  or  mine. 

Which  men  will  not  disown. 


STgttU  ^gnhit. 

Lyttil  Pynkie  came  to  Eilbogye  yett. 
It  wals  on  ane  hallow-day; 

And  the  ladye  babyis  with  her  mette. 
To  heirro  quhat  sho  wolde  say. 
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For  Pynkie  wals  the  Ijttilest  baime. 

That  ever  dancit  on  the  greinne ; 
And  Pynkie  wala  the  bonnyest  thyngc 

That  evir  on  yiithe  wals  eeinne. 

Hir  faice  wals  caste  in  beautye's  molde, 

And  ower  hir  browe  abone 
Hir  hayre  wals  lyke  the  streemys  of  golde 

That  tinssillis  from  the  mone. 

The  smyle  that  playit  upon  hir  faice 

Wals  comely  to  be  scene. 
And  the  bonnye  blue  that  dyit  the  hevin 

Wals  nevir  lyke  Pynkie's  eeyne. 

Thre  spannis  from  heelle  to  heidde  sho  stodc. 

But  all  80  meitte  to  ae, 
Ko  mayden  in  hir  myldest  mode 

Ane  lovelier  forme  colde  bee. 

Quhatever  lookit  at  hir  ane  spaioe, 

Colde  nevir  calle  to  mynde 
That  she  poesessit  not  fraime  and  graice 

Of  stateliest  womankynde. 

The  baronne  caime  forth  to  the  greene. 

And  hee  toke  hir  be  the  hande; 
"  Lyttil  Pynkie,  you  are  welcome  heirre. 

The  flower  of  fayre  Scotlande. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  myne  bowris,  Pynkie, 

And  to  myne  hallis  so  gaye. 
And  you  shalle  be  myne  lammie  deirre. 

And  I'll  fondle  you  nychte  and  daye." 

"Och,  nol  Och,  no!  myne  owne  gode  lorde. 

For  that  wolde  bee  ane  synne; 
For  if  you  toye  or  melle  with  me. 

To  hevin  you'll  nevir  wynne," 

''But  I  will  taike  myne  chaunoe,  Pynkie, 

For  lofe  is  sore  to  thole ; 
The  joie  of  maydenis  leifn'  charmis 

Can  nevir  stayne  the  soule." 

"  Better  to  thole  than  wynne  the  goale, 

Quhare  pryze  is  nonne  before; 
The  man  quha  wynnis  myne  lofe  and  mee, 

WiU  nevir  knowe  mayden  more. 

**  But  I  will  syng  ane  sang  to  yon. 

And  daunce  ane  fairye  qaheille. 
Till  you  and  all  youre  bonny  may  baimis 

Can  daunce  it  wonder  weille." 

Were  I  to  telle  Lyttil  Pynkie's  sang, 

It  mighte  doo  muckle  ill; 
For  it  wals  not  fraimit  of  yirthly  wordis. 

Though  it  Boundit  sweitte  and  shrilL 

But  aye  the  owerworde  of  the  sang 

Which  ladyis  lemit  to  syng, 
Wals,   "Rounde  and  rounde,  and  sevin  tymis 
rounde 

The  elfynis  fairye  ryng ! " 


The  fiiste  moove  that  Lyttil  Pynkie  maide, 

Wals  gentil,  softe,  and  sweitte; 
But  the  seeonde  rounde  LyttU  Pynkie  maide, 

Theye  colde  not  kenne  hir  feitta 

The  thrydde  rounde  that  Lyttil  Pynkie  maide, 

Sho  shymmerit  als  lyeht  and  gaye 
Als  danncyng  of  the  wiiy  lychtis 

On  warme  and  sonnye  daye 

And  aye  sho  sang,  with  twyrle  and  qpang, 

Arounde  them  on  the  playne, 
Quhille  hir  feitte  theye  shymmerit  abone  theyre 
heddis. 

Then  kyasit  the  swurde  agayne. 

Then  the  baronne  hee  begonde  to  bobbe, 

No  longer  colde  hee  stande. 
And  his  lyttil  maydenis  in  ane  ryng 

They  joynit  him  hande  to  hande. 

And  rounde  and  rounde,  and  &8ter  rounde. 

The  fairye  ryng  theye  flewe; 
And  aye  the  langer  that  theye  daunsit, 

The  madder  on  fonne  theye  grewe. 

And  Lyttil  Pynkie  in  the  middis 

Bobbyt  lyke  ane  flee  in  Maye, 
And  everilk  spryng  Lyttil  Pynkie  gaif. 

The  baronne  he  cryit  "Huiraye!" 

And  rounde  and  rounde  the  fairye  ryng 

They  lyltit  and  they  sang. 
And  rounde  and  rounde  the  faiiye  ryng 

They  caiperit  and  they  flang; 

Quhille  the  baronne  hee  begonde  to  gaspe. 

And  his  eeyne  sette  in  his  heidde; 
Hee  colde  not  dragg  ane  oder  lymbe. 

So  nelrlye  hee  wals  deidde. 
And  downe  he  felle  upon  the  playne. 

Prone  lyke  ane  forme  of  leidde. 

But  aye  quhan  Pynkie  made  ane  spryng 

Betweinne  him  and  the  daye, 
Hee  maide  a  pauUe  with  handis  and  feitte. 

And  galf  ane  faynte  "Hurraye!" 

Hee  streikit  out  his  lymbis  in  dethe, 

Unpytied  and  unbleste; 
But  "  Hurraye !  *'  it  wals  the  ae  laste  sounde 

That  gurgllt  in  his  breste. 

The  maydis  theye  daunsit  and  caiperit  on 

In  madnesse  and  in  blaime ; 
For  lofe  or  stryfie,  or  dethe  or  lyffe. 

To  them  wals  all  the  aaime. 

But  rounde  and  rounde  the  lyng  theye  flewe, 

Swyfte  als  sevin  burdis  on  wyng; 
Regairdyng  the  deidde  man  no  more 

Than  any  yirthly  thyng. 

The  menialiB  gadderit  rounde,  and  aawe 

In  terrour  and  dismaye. 
Them  dauncyng  rounde  theyre  deidde  fader. 

And  Pynkie  wals  awaye. 
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Then  blaime  me  not  now,  good  Maw  John, 
For  workyng  of  this  skaithe ; 
It  wals  the  mennis  beaettyng  synnc 
That  to0ted  them  to  dethe. 

**  But  now,  Maas  John,  I  know  you  aro 

A  gude  man  and  ane  true ; 
Therefore  I  j*ield  my  vyigin  chaii^ 

With  pleaure  up  to  you. 

**  For  oh  there  ia  moche  for  me  to  doo 
'Mong  maydenifl  mylde  and  meike ; 

Men  are  so  wycked  heire  belowe, 
And  wemyng  are  so  weake. 

"But  I  will  baithe  your  eeyne,  Mass  John, 

With  unguent  of  the  skye ; 
And  you  shall  heirre  with  oder  eirre, 

And  se  with  oder  eye. 

''  And  you  shall  se  the  richte  and  wrong, 

With  Boule  of  dredde  withynne ; 
Quhat  habitantis  you  dwelle  amang, 

Quhat  worlde  you  sojoume  in." 

Sho  toochit  his  eye,  aho  touchit  hia  eirre. 

With  ongoent  of  the  skye, 
Distillit  from  flowria  of  hevinlye  boweris. 

That  nevir  nevir  die. 

^[ass  John  hee  tumit  him  rounde  aboute. 

To  se  quhat  hee  colde  se; 
"  Quhat's  this !  quhat's  thia! "  cryit  goode  Mass 
John, 

"  Quhat  hath  befallen  mee ! 

''  For  outhir  I  am  sounde  aaleippe, 

And  in  ane  feirsome  dreime; 
Or  else  I'm  deidde,  and  gane  to  bevin, 

Which  raither  wolde  beseime. 

"  For  spyritia  come  and  spyritis  go, 

Of  eviry  ahaipe  and  shaide, 
With  ghoetis  and  demonis  not  ane  few ; 

Sothe,  I  am  sore  afrayde ! 

"Quhare  is — quhare  is  Lyttil  Pynkie  gone! 

I  cannot  brooke  this  payne; — 
Oh !  taik  this  oyntment  off  myne  eeyne, 

And  maike  mee  blynde  agayne. 

"How  can  I  live,  or  moove,  or  thynk 

With  spyritis  to  congree ; 
I  no  acquaintance  half  of  them, 

And  they  haif  nonne  of  mee ! " 

But  Lyttil  Pynkie  she  wals  gane 

Awaye  by  daille  and  glenne, 
To  guarde  the  yyrginia  of  the  lande 

From  wylia  of  wycked  menne ; 

And  goode  Mass  John  is  lefte  alone 

'Mang  spyritis  of  ererilk  hue ; 
There  were  spyritis  blacke,  and  spyritis  quhyte, 

And  spyritis  greene  and  blue ; 


And  theye  were  moovyng  too  and  do 

'Mang  thyngis  of  mortal  birthe, 
Ala  thicke  als  burdia  upon  the  bough. 

Or  human  thyngis  on  yirth. 

Eache  vyz^n  had  ane  guardian  fere, 

Ala  fayre  als  flowir  of  Maye; 
And  hee  himself  ane  great  blacke  dougge 

That  wolde  not  pass  away& 

And  some  had  devilia  to  bee  theyre  maitis, 

And  some  had  two  or  thre. 
That  playit  soche  prankiswith  maydia  and  Sanctis, 

As  wals  ane  ahaime  to  se. 

And  then  the  dougge — ^the  great  blacke  dou^e, 

Kept  lokyng  in  his  faioe. 
With  many  a  dark  and  meanyng  soowUe, 

And  many  a  aly  grimaice. 

It  wals  ane  lyffe  hee  colde  not  brooke, 

He  wals  so  hard  bestedde; 
He  colde  not  preicbe,  hee  oolde  not  praye— 

He  colde  not  aleippe  in  bedde; 

For  erin  within  the  haly  kiike. 

By  that  amaizyng  spelle. 
He  saw  some  scenis  before  his  faice 

Als  I  can  hardlye  telle: 

Soche  als  ane  spyrit  spreddyng  clothe 

Before  ane  toiloria  eeyne; 
And  hee  waU  steillyng  in  hia  herte. 

Trowing  hee  wals  not  seene 

And  some  wolde  shaike  ane  mychtie  purse 

Before  the  courtieris  sychte, 
Quha  soldo  his  countiye  for  the  saime 

With  rery  greate  delychte. 

And  some  were  throwyng  cairdia  and  dysse 

To  many  a  drowsye  wychte, 
Quha  playit  and  cnrsit,  and  cursit  and  playit. 

Before  theyre  pastoris  aychte. 

And  some  were  wooyng  maydinis  dynke 

With  sylkis  and  satynis  fyne. 
And  some  with  Yowis  and  wycked  teria, 

Ane  very  deirre  propyne. 

And  some  were  tyckelling  maydinis  oulde 
With  thoughtia  of  manlye  youth ; 

Yea,  half  the  scenia  the  kirke  withynne 
Were  aynnfuUe  and  onconthe. 

Mass  John  aft  tryit  to  doee  hia  eeyne. 
And  ahutte  them  from  his  sychte  ; 

For  there  were  prankis  so  very  diolle, 
Theye  maide  him  laugh  outiychte. 

There  wals  no  thoughtia  withynne  the  hertis. 

Though  secret  and  nntolde. 
But  theye  were  acted  in  hia  sychte 

By  spyritis  manifolde. 
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He  wyshed  for  dethe,  and  colde  not  lie 
Suche  Btrange  enchantment  under. 

Thus  wanderyng  with  a  BpyritiB  eye 
Amid  a  worlde  of  wonder. 

For  manne  moste  be  ane  mortyl  thyng. 

With  ane  immortyl  mynde. 
Or  passe  the  dore  of  dethe,  and  leive 

Mortalitye  behynde. 

So  goode  Mass  John  longit  ferventlye 

That  lyffe  with  him  were  donne, 
To  mix  with  spyritis  or  with  menne, 

But  only  with  the  onne. 

And  then  the  dougge»  the  greate  blacke  dougge, 

Wals  erer  in  his  plaice; 
Evin  at  the  altar  there  it  stode. 

And  stairit  him  in  the  faice. 

Mass  John  wente  home  and  layit  him  downe, 

And  soone  wals  with  the  deidde, 
And  the  bonnye  maydis  of  Kilbogye 

Are  lefte  withoute  ane  heidde. 

Quhan  sevin  long  yens  had  come  and  passit, 

With  blynke  and  showir  awaye, 
Then  Lyttil  Pynkie  sho  caime  backo 

Upon  ane  Hallow-daye. 

But  the  straynis  that  Lyiiil  Pynkie  sung 

At  settyng  of  the  sonne, 
Were  nevir  foigotte  by  old  or  young, 

QuhiU  lyffe  with  them  wals  done. 

Quhat  then  wals  sayit,  or  quhat  wals  donne, 

No  mynstrelle  evir  knewe ; 
But  the  bonnye  maydis  of  Kilbogye 

With  beauty  blomit  anewe. 

Some  demyt  that  theye  wolde  pass  awaye 

To  Oder  lande  than  this; 
But  they  lyrit  the  lyvis  that  wemyng  lofe. 

Of  Bociale  yirthlie  blisse. 

But  many  a  taille  in  westlande  daille, 

Quainte  rhyme  and  fairye  laye, 
There  yet  remaynis  of  Pynkie's  straynis, 

Upon  the  Hallow-daye. 


S^t  €fao  Ptn  0f  Cxriston; 

OB  THE  TRUE  ENGLISH  CHABACTEB. 

Batnmtng  to  my  old  Mends  the  Jacobitas  again,  I  Tentaie 
to  present  myraaden  with  three  pretended  Cumberland  ones, 
which  I  introdaoed  in  an  old  Magasine  as  follows :-— "Two 
Bootimen  come  to  a  poor  widow's  house  in  Cumberland,  in 
search  of  old  songs,  baring  heard  that  she  was  in  possession 
of  lome.  She  tells  them  that  she  has  plenty,  but  that  they 
were  all  written  by  her  brwother  Twonuny,  and  proceeds  to  say, 
*Whoy,  didst  thou  neaver  heaur  of  Twommy?  I  thowt  all 
Cooamberland  had  knwoan  brwother  Twommy.  Him  wos  a 
swart  oof,  a  Iteynd  of  a  dwomony,  whoy  had  mwore  lear  nwoar 
wot  to  gnyde  it ;  and  th^  oa'd  him  the  leympyng  dwomony, 
for  h^jrm  wos  a  erayi^le  all  the  days  of  heym's  layfo.  A  swart 
of  a  treyiling  nicky-nacky  bwody  he  wos,  and  neiTer  had  tho 
pooar  to  dey  a  gude  turn  eyther  to  the  sel  o'  heym,  or  wony 
yan  behMnfed  till  hsgrm.    Awed,  thoa'ltno  bender  Twommy, 


but  he'll  patch  up  a*  the  feyne  ould  sangs  i'  the  weyde  warld, 
and  get  them  prontit  in  a  beuk.  And  aae,  efter  he  had  spent 
the  meast  pairt  o'  him's  leyfe  gathering  and  penning,  he  gyangs 
his  ways  to  Caril,  whoy  but  he,  to  maik  a  greyt  fortune. 
Whew  I  the  prenter  woad  nearer  look  at  nowther  heym  nor 
his  lawlyeis  syangs.  Twommy  was  very  crwosa  than,  and  olT 
he  sets  w^  them  crippling  all  the  way  till  Edinborough,  and 
he  wofTeis  them  till  a  measter  prenter  for  a  greyte  swom  of 
mwonoy.  Ney,  he  would  nae  byite  i  Tlien  he  woffers  them 
till  anwother  measter  prenter.  He  wos  reather  better,  for  he 
woffered  Twommy  a  beank  o'  prented  syangs  for  his  wretten 
yans.  'Wow,  Twommy,  manl'  quoth  I,  'but  thou  wast  a 
great  feul  no  till  chap  him,  for  then  thou  wadst  hae  had  a 
beuk  that  eveiy  body  could  heave  read,  whsyras  thou  hast  now 
nejthing  but  a  batch  o'  scrawls,  that  nay  body  can  read  but 
the  sell  o'  thee.'  Twommy  brought  heame  his  beauk  o'  giand 
syaaga  yance  myair ;  but  at  last  there  cwoms  a  Scots  chap  to 
Caril,  speering  after  ooar  Twommy's  sjrangs,  and  then,  peur 
man,  he  was  up  as  h«yly  as  the  wund,  expecting  to  pouch  the 
hale  mony  o'  the  keuntrey.  But  afore  the  Soots  gentleman 
came  back,  there  cwomes  anwother  visitor,  by  the  bye,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Palsy,  and  he  teuk  off  peur  Twommy  leyke  the 
shot  of  a  gun,  and  then  all  his  grand  schemes  war  gyane  l^ke 
a  blast  o'  wunn.  The  ayangs  are  all  to  the  fore,  and  for  ney  euse, 
that  I  can  sey,  but  meaking  sloughs  to  the  wheeal  spindle.' "  * 

*'  Whoy,  Josey  mon;  where  be'st  thou  gwoing 

Woth  all  thyne  own  horses  and  keye, 
With  thy  pocks  on  thy  back,  leyke  a  pether, 

And  beamies  and  baggage  forbyl" 
"  Whoy,  dom  it,  mun,  west  thou  nwot  hearing 

Of  all  the  bwad  news  that  are  out. 
How  that  the  Scwots  rascals  be  cwoming 

To  reare  all  our  yauds  and  our  nout  ? 

"  So  I's  e'en  gwoing  up  to  the  muirlands, 

Amang  the  weyld  fleshes  to  heyde^ 
With  all  my  heall  haudding  and  gyetting, 

For  fear  that  the  worst  should  betyde. 
Lword,  mon !  hast  thou  neaver  been  hearing. 

There's  noughts  bwot  the  deavil  to  pay, 
There's  a  pwope  cwoming  down  fro'  the  H^lands, 

To  berry,  to  bwom,  and  to  slay  ? 

"  He  has  mwore  nor  ten  thvosand  meale  weyming, 

The  fearswomest  creatures  of  all. 
They  call  them  rebellionera — dom  them ! 

And  cannie-bulls  swome  do  them  call 
Whoy,  mon,  they  eat  Ghreastians  lyke  robbits, 

And  bwom  all  the  chworches  for  fwon; 
And  we're  all  to  be  mwordered  togyther. 

Fro'  the  beam  to  the  keyng  on  the  thrwone. 

**  Whoy,  our  keyng  he  sends  out  a  greyt  general. 

With  all  his  whole  amy,  nwo  less; 
And  what  dwoes  this  pwope  and  his  menzie] 

Whoy,  Twommy  mon,  feath  thou'lt  nwot  guess  ? 
Whoy,  they  fwalls  all  a-rworing  and  yelling, 

Leyke  a  pack  of  mad  hounds  were  there  gowls; 
And  they  cwomes  wopen-mouth  on  our  swodgers. 

And  eats  them  wop,  bwodies  and  sowls ! 

"Whoy,  Heaster,  what  deayil's  thou  dwoingi 
Gome,  caw  up  the  yaud  woth  the  cart  ; 

Let  us  beast  out  to  Bwarton's  weyld  shieling, 
For  my  blood  it  rans  cold  at  my  heart 

>  The  two  other  songs, "  Red  Clan-Ranald's  Men"  and  "Up 
an'  rin  awa',  Qoordie,"  will  be  found  in  a  different  part  of 
tills  collection. 
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So  fare  thee  weal,  Twommy— I'b  crying — 
Commend  me  to  MwoU  and  thyne  wyfe; 

If  thoa  see'st  oQjy^hts  of  Jwhonny's  wee  Heary, 
Lword,  tell  her  to  rwon  for  her  lyfe !  '* 

"  Whoy,  Josey  mon,  surely  thou*8t  raving, 

Thou 'at  beard  the  wrong  seyd  of  the  treuth ; 
For  this  is  TBJS  tbujs  Ketno  that's  ewoming, 

A  brave  and  mwoch-wrong'd  rwoyal  yeutb. 
Thou's  ignorant  as  the  yaud  that  thou  reyd^st  on. 

Or  cauve  that  thoo  dreyv*6t  out  to  the  Iwone; 
For  this  pwope  is  the  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 

And  he's  cwome  bwot  to  clayme  what's  bis  own. 

**  His  feytbers  have  held  this  ould  keyngdom 

For  a  meatter  of  ten  thowsand  years. 
Till  there  cwomes  a  bit  dwom'd  scrwogy  bwody, 

A  theyvish  ould  rascal,  I  hears; 
And  he's  stown  the  brave  honest  lad's  crown  fro'm, 

And  kick'd  him  out  of  house  and  hould, 
And  rewind  us  all  with  taxations. 

And  hang'd  up  the  brave  and  the  bwold. 

"  Now,  Josey  mon,  how  wod'st  thou  leyke  it. 

If  swome  crabbit  half -wotted  lown 
Should  cwome  and  seize  on  thy  bit  haudding. 

And  droy  ve  thee  fro'  all  that's  theyne  own  ? 
And,  Josey  mon,  how  wod'st  thou  lyke  it. 

If  thon  in  theyne  freands  had  swome  hwope. 
If  they  should  all  twoni  their  backs  on  thee. 

And  call  thee  a  thief  and  a  pwope  1" 

' '  Whoy,  Heaster,  where  deavil's  thou  gwoing, 

Thou'lt  droy  ve  the  ould  creature  to  dead ; 
Hould  still  the  cart  till  T  conseyder — 

Gyang,  take  the  ould  yaud  bee  the  head. 
Whoy,  Twommy  mon,  what  wast  thou  saying  ? 

Cwome,  say't  all  again  without  feal ; 
If  thou'lt  swear  unto  all  thou  hast  tould  me, 

I've  had  the  wrong  sow  bee  the  teal." 

**  ru  swear  unto  all  I  has  tould  thee. 

That  this  is  our  tbub  Sovekbion  Kbyho  ; 
There  never  was  house  so  ill  gneydit. 

And  bee  swuch  a  dwort  of  a  theyng." 
"  Bwot  what  of  the  cannie-bulls,  Twommy  I 

That's  reyther  a  doubtful  concern ; 
The  thoughts  of  these  hworrid  meale  weeyming 

Make  me  tremble  for  Heaster  and  beam  ?" 

"  They're  the  clans  of  the  N worth,  honest  Josey, 

As  brave  men  as  ever  had  breath ; 
They've  ta'en  the  hard  seyde  of  the  quorrel, 

To  stand  by  the  reyght  until  death. 
They  have  left  all  their  feythers  and  mwothers, 

Their  wtyrea  and  their  sweethearts  and  all. 
And  their  heames,  and  their  dear  little  beamiea. 

With  their  true  prince  to  stand  or  to  falL" 

"  Oh,  Owed  bless  their  sowls,  honest  fellows! 

Lword,  Twommy !  I's  crying  like  mad  I 
I  dwont  know  at  idl  what's  the  matter, 

But  'tis  summat  of  that  rwoyal  lad. 


Hoy,  Heaster!  thou  fudonless  hnssey, 
Twom  back  the  yaud's  head  towards  heame; 

Get  wop  on  the  top  of  the  panniels. 
And  dreyve  back  the  rwod  that  thon  keane 

''  Now,  Twommy,  Fs  done  leyke  mee  bettere, 

I's  changed  seydes,  and  sey  let  that  stand, 
And,  mwore  than  mwost  gentles  can  say  for. 

I've  changed  both  with  heart  and  with  band ; 
And  since  this  lad  is  cub  tbub  Sotxbbigx, 

I'll  geave  him  all  that  I  possess. 
And  I'll  feyght  for  him  too,  should  he  need  it,— 

Can  any  true  swobject  do  leas  V 

**  Now  geave  me  theyne  hand,  honest  Josev, 

That's  spoke  leyke  a  true  Englishman; 
He  needs  but  a  pleyne  honest  stworey. 

And  he'll  dwo  what's  reyght  if  he  can. 
Cwome  thoo  down  to  ould  Nanny  Cworbat's, 

ru  give  thee  a  quart  of  good  brown. 
And  we'll  dreynk  to  the  health  of  Prince  Charles, 

And  eveiy  true  man  to  his  own." 


Lord  Huntly's  sheets  were  like  the  milk. 
His  couch  was  down,  his  curtains  silk; 
Wrought  on  his  gilded  canopy 
Were  wolf,  and  hound,  and  fleur-de-lis; 
By  him  the  loveliest  lady  lay 
E'er  hunted  deer  on  bank  of  Spey-> 
Nor  bed  of  down,  nor  lady  kind, 
Brought  peace  or  bliss  to  Huntly's  mind. 

Unearthly  moans  his  ears  assail; 
He  heard  a  suffering  infant  wail  :— 
The  watch -dog  howling  to  the  gale. 
The  thunder's  burst,  the  rattling  hail. 
The  river  roaring  down  the  dale. 
All  nature  seemed  at  enmity. 

Why  foamed  that  flood  from  shore  to  shore  1 
Why  did  the  volleying  thunder  roarl 
Fierce  lightnings  rend  the  rocking  tower, 
And  crested  clouds  incumbent  lower 
In  dark  and  dread  condensity  ? 
Ah,  Heaven  I — ^that  lady  by  his  side- 
That  lady  was  not  Huntly's  bride! 

When  rose  the  morning  clear  and  fair, 
Why  did  the  frightened  menials  stare, 
Eadi  knight  and  squire  his  weapon  bsre. 
And  maidens  rend  their  flowing  hair  I 
What  1— neither  lord  nor  lady  there! 

Why  o'er  yon  thicket's  dusty  ring, 
Where  sullen  sloes  and  brambles  cling. 
Does  the  dark  raven  veering  hing, 
And  mountain  eagle  flap  her  wing? 
Ah,  horror  to  the  searching  eye ! 
What  are  those  mangled  fragments  by, 
All  scattered,  rent,  and  red  that  lie? 


I . 


I  I 


*  I 
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Are  these  the  limbs  of  prowling  thief, 
Of  reaver  stem,  or  robber  thief] 
No,  all  that  now  remains  thej  see 
Of  Huntly,  flower  of  chivalry ! 
For,  sooth,  the  beaatv  bj  his  side 
No  lady  was,  nor  Huntly's  bride. 


^\jt  ^bntonittOTT. 

Auld  Geordie  sat  beside  a  board, 
Wr  routh  o'  hamely  meltith  stored ; 
Threw  alf  his  hat,  composed  his  face. 
An'  just  was  thinking  owre  the  grace, 
When  ae  wee  say  that  chanced  to  pass, 
'Tween  his  aald  wife  an'  only  lass« 
At  aince  pu'ed  Qeordie's  mind  away 
To  something  he  wished  lang  to  say. 

He  turned,  an'  wi'  a  fervent  air, 
That  weel  bespak  a  parent's  care. 
Soft  yet  severe,  though  kind  yet  keen. 
He  thus  addressed  his  darling  Jean; 
His  wife  close  by  his  elbow  staid. 
Assenting  weel  to  a'  he  said. 

"  Ah  lassie !  thou  art  a'  we  hae. 
For  Heaven  has  left  us  now  nae  mae; 
Thy  ilka  faut  we  grieve  to  see. 
For  a*  our  care  on  earth's  for  thee. 
If  ye  but  kend,  by  night  an'  day 
How  for  thy  guid  we  wish  an'  pray — 
How  sair  owre  thee  our  bosoms  yearn, 
Jean,  ye  wad  be  a  mindfu'  bairn. 

**  I've  lately  seen,  an'  grieved  to  see, 
Your  frequent  rambles  owre  the  lea, 
When  gloaming  draws  her  fairy  screen 
Around  the  walks  an'  woodlands  green ; 
When  music  melts  in  ilka  grove, 
An'  ilka  note's  a  note  of  love. 
What  gars  ye  dander  out  your  lane. 
In  wrapper  braw  an'  tippet  clean, 
Your  hair  kaimed  up  sae  dink  to  see. 
An'  gowden  curls  aboon  your  bree  1 
Ah,  Jean — beware,  my  bonnie  bairn, 
The  book  o'  viJ|ue's  hard  to  learn ! 
The  pleasant  way  aft  leads  to  death. 
The  adder  lurks  in  flowery  path : 
Ye  needna  lie — ^ye  gang,  1  ken. 
To  meet  young  Jamie  o*  the  glen; 
Ye  maunna  do't — I  trow  fu'  weel 
Your  virtue  fair,  your  bosom  leal ; 
But  that's  no  a*— by  night  an'  day. 
Keep  out  o'  sin  an'  danger's  way. 

"  Oh  think,  if  sic  a  thing  should  be, 
As  that  these  walks  by  greenwood  tree, 


These  nightly  danderings  by  the  river. 
Should  gar  us  lose  our  bairn  for  ever ! 

''  Thy  health  is  high,  thy  blossom  fair. 
Thy  spirits  dance  as  light  as  air; 
Yet,  trust  me,  Jean,  thou'rt  lightly  poising 
Between  the  winning  an'  the  losing: 
On  youthfu'  passion's  firm  control 
Depends  thy  fair  immortal  soul. 

"  Be  guid,  my  bairn ;  ye  canna  be 
For  aye  aneath  a  parent's  e'e; 
But  mind  there's  Ane  will  aye  be  near  thee, 
Will  ever  see,  will  ever  hear  thee, 
An'  if  thou'rt  guid  he'll  be  thy  friend, 
An'  make  thee  happy  i'  the  end." 

Young  Jeanie's  heart  was  soft  an'  kind ; 
A  tender  thought  shot  through  her  mind; 
It  came  unsought — an'  came  again — 
'Twas  about  Jamie  o'  the  glen ; 
But  she  was  guid  as  she  was  fair. 
An'  i'  the  gloaming  walked  nae  mair. 


la  llkewlae  a  pretended  transcript  from  the  "Dwomony*8 
beak,"  and  relates  to  the  akirmiah  on  Clifton  Hoor,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1746,  where  a  party  of  M'Donalds,  left  to 
guard  the  baggage,  ao  gallantly  repolaed  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  killing  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  wounding 
more,  while  the  Highlandera  lost  only  twenty-fbur  in  all. 

There's  news— news — gallant  news. 

That  Caril  disna  ken,  joe; 
There's  gallant  news  of  tartan  trews, 

And  red  Clan-Ranald's  men,  joe. 
There  has  been  blinking  on  the  bent. 

And  slashing  on  the  fell,  joe; 
The  red-coat  sparks  hae  got  their  yerks. 

But  Caril  darena  tell,  joe. 

The  prig  dragoons  they  swore  by  'zoons. 

The  rebels'  hides  to  tan,  joe ; 
But  when  they  fand  the  Highland  brand. 

They  funkit  and  they  ran,  joe. 
And  had  the  frumpy  froward  duke, 

Wi  a'  his  brags  o*  weir,  joe. 
But  met  our  Charlie  hand  to  hand, 

In  a'  his  Highland  gear,  joe; 

Had  English  might  stood  by  the  right, 

As  they  did  vaunt  fu'  vain,  joe. 
Or  played  the  parts  of  Highland  hearts, 

The  day  was  a'  our  ain,  joe. 
We  darena  say  the  right's  the  right, 

Though  weel  the  right  we  ken,  joe ; 
But  we  dare  think,  and  take  a  drink 

To  red  Clan-Ranald's  men,  joe. 
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Afore  I  saw  oar  rightfu'  prince 

Fne  foreign  foggies  flee^  joe, 
I'd  lend  a  hand  at  Cumberland 

To  rowe  it  in  the  aea,  joe. 
Come  fill  a  cop,  and  fill  it  ap, 

We*U  drink  the  toast  ye  ken,  joe, 
And  add,  beside,  the  Highland  plaid, 

And  red  Clan-Ranald's  men,  joe. 


Well  drink  to  Athole  s  gallant  band. 

To  Clany  of  the  Olen,  joe, 
To  Donald  Blue,  and  Appin  tnie. 

And  red  Clan-Ranald's  men,  joe: 
And  cry  out  news — our  gallant  news, 

That  Caril  disna  ken,  joe. 
Oar  gallant  news  of  tartan  trews. 

And  red  Clan-Ranald's  men,  joe. 


I  I 


POEMS    DESCEIPTIVE    AND    SENTIMENTAL. 


SixcjfttMiriimi  wxb  dSratt. 

There  was  an  aald  carle  wonn'd  under  yon  shaw. 
His  cheek  was  the  day,  and  his  hair  was  the  snaw; 
His  brow  was  as  glazed  as  the  winter  night, 
Bat  mingled  with  lines  of  immortal  light; 
And  forth  from  his  livid  lips  there  flew 
A  flame  of  a  lurid  murky  hue. 
But  there  was  a  mystery  him  within, 
That  roused  up  the  twangs  and  terrors  of  sin; 
And  there  was  a  gleide  in  that  auld  carle's  ee, 
That  the  saint  and  the  sinner  baith  trembled  to  see. 

But,  oh!  when  the  moor  gat  her  coverlet  gray; 
When  the  gloaming  had  flaughted  the  night  and  the 

day; 
When  the  craws  had  flown  to  the  greenwood  shaw, 
And  the  kid  blett  over  the  Lammer  Law; 
When  the  dew  had  laid  the  valley  asteep, 
And  the  gowan  had  faul't  her  buds  to  sleep; 
When  naething  was  heard  but  the  merlin's  maen. 
Oh,  then,  that  gyre  carle  was  never  his  lane. 
A  bonnie  wee  baby,  sae  meek  and  mild, 
Then  walk'd  with  him  in  the  dowie  wild; 
But,  oh!  nae  pen  that  ever  grew 
Could  describe  that  baby's  heavenly  hue: 
Tet  all  the  barmings  of  sturt  and  strife. 
And  weary  waitings  of  mortal  life. 
Would  soon  have  been  hush'd  to  endless  peace 
At  ae  blink  of  that  baby's  face. 

Her  brow  sae  Mr,  and  her  e'e  sae  meek, 
And  the  pale  rose  bloom  upon  her  cheek ; 
Her  locks,  and  the  bend  of  her  sweet  e'e  bree, 
And  her  smile,  might  have  waken'd  the  dead  to  see. 
Her  snood,  befringed  wi'  many  a  gem. 
Was  stown  frae  the  rainbow's  brightest  hem; 
And  her  rail,  mair  white  than  the  snawy  drift, 
Was  never  woven  aneath  the  lift; 
It  threw  sic  a  light  on  the  hill  and  the  gair. 
That  it  show'd  the  wild  deer  to  her  lair; 
And  the  brown  bird  of  the  moorland  fell       • 
Upraised  his  head  from  the  heather  bell. 


For  he  thought  that  his  dawning  of  love  and  mirth, 
Instead  of  the  heaven  was  qoinging  from  esrih; 
And  the  fairies  waken'd  frae  their  beds  of  dew. 
And  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  that  hymn  wss  nev. 
Oh,  ladies,  list  I  for  never  again 
Shall  you  hear  sic  a  wild,  unearthly  strain: 
For  they  sang  the  night  breeze  in  a  swoon. 
And  they  sang  the  gowd  locks  frae  the  moon; 
They  sang  the  redbreast  frae  the  wood. 
And  the  laverock  out  o'  the  marled  cloud. 
The  capperkayle  frae  the  bosky  brae. 
And  the  seraphs  down  ftae  the  milky  way; 
And  some  wee  feres  of  bloodless  birth 
Came  out  o'  the  worm -holes  o*  the  earth. 
And  Bwoof 'd  sae  lightly  round  the  lea. 
That  they  wadna  kythe  to  mortal  e'e; 
While  the  eldritch  sang,  it  rang  sae  shrill. 
That  the  waesome  tod  yool'd  on  the  hill : 
Oh,  ladies,  list !  for  the  choral  band 
Thus  hymn'd  the  song  of  Fairy  Land : 

9tm9  of  %  ^Bixits. 

Sing,  sing! 

How  shall  we  sing 
Round  the  babe  of  the  spirits*  king  ? 
How  shall  we  sing  our  last  adieu. 
Baby  of  life,  when  we  sing  to  you  \ 
Now  the  little  night-burdie  may  cheip  i'  the  va , 
The  plover  may  whew,  and  the  cock  may  cnw; 
For  the  baimy's  sleep  is  sweet  and  sure. 
And  the  maiden's  rest  is  blest  and  pure. 
Through  all  the  links  of  the  Lammer  Muir. 
Sin  our  bonnie  baby  was  sent  frae  heaven. 
She  oomes  o'emight  wi'  the  dew  of  even; 
And  when  the  day-sky  bursts  frae  the  main. 
She  swaws  wi'  the  dew  to  heaven  again : 
But  the  light  shall  dawn,  and  the  howlet  flee, 
The  dead  shall  quake,  when  the  day  shall  be. 
That  she  shall  smile  in  the  gladsome  noon. 
And  sleep,  and  sleep,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Then  shidl  our  hallelues  wake  anew 
With  harp,  and  viol,  and  ayril  true. 
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But,  well-a-day! 

How  shall  we  say 
Our  earthly  adieu  ere  we  pass  away  1 

King!  Ring! 

Dance  and  sing, 
And  on  the  green  broom  your  garlands  hing; 
Hallow  the  hopes  of  this  ray  of  grace, 
For  sweet  is  the  smile  of  our  baby's  face; 
And  every  ghaist  of  geysand  hue 
Has  melted  away  in  the  air  she  drew. 
The  kelpy  may  dem,  in  drear  and  dool, 
Beep  in  the  howe  of  his  eiry  pool; 
Gil-Moules  frae  hint  the  hallan  may  flee 
Through  by  the  threshold  and  through  by  the  key. 
And  the  mermud  moote  in  the  saffron  sea: 
But  we  are  left  in  the  g^reenwood  glen^ 
Because  we  love  the  cMldren  of  men. 
Sweetly  to  sing,  and  never  to  rue, 
Till  now  that  we  hymn  our  last  adieu; 
Baby  of  life,  we  sing  it  to  you ! 

Sing,  sing! 

How  shall  we  sing 
Round  the  babe  of  the  spirits'  kingi 
Hither  the  breezes  of  Elfland  bring, 
Then,  fairies,  away— away  on  the  wing! 
We  now  maun  flit  to  a  land  of  bliss — 
To  a  land  of  holy  silentness; 
To  a  land  where  the  night-wind  never  blew, 
But  thy  fair  spring  shall  ever  be  new. 
When  the  moon  shall  wake,  nae  mair  to  wane. 
And  the  cloud  and  the  rainbow  baith  are  gane. 
In  bowers  aboon  the  break  o'  the  day, 
We*ll  sing  to  our  baby  for  ever  and  aye. 

Then  the  carle  beheld  them  swoof  alang. 
And  heard  the  words  of  their  farewell  sang; 
JThey  seem'd  to  ling  asklent  the  wind. 
And  lefl  a  pathway  of  light  behind ; 
But  he  heard  them  singing  as  they  flew — 
"Baby  of  life,  adieu !  adieu ! 
Baby  of  grace,  we  sing  to  you ! " 

Then  the  carle  he  kneel'd  to  that  seraph  young, 
And  named  her  with  a  tremulous  tongue; 
And  the  light  of  God  shone  on  his  face. 
As  he  look*d  to  heaven  and  named  her  Grace; 
And  he  barred  the  day  of  sorrow  and  pain 
Ever  to  thrall  the  world  again ; 
Then  he  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  wept  fall  sore, 
When  he  bade  her  adieu  for  evermore. 

Oh!  never  was  baby's  smile  so  meek 
When  she  felt  the  tear  drop  on  her  cheek; 
And  never  was  baby's  look  so  wae 
When  she  saw  the  stem  auld  carle  gae; 
But  a'  his  e'elees  and  elfin  train. 
And  a'  his  ghaists  and  gyes  are  gane: 
The  gleids  that  gleam'd  in  the  darksome  shaw. 
And  his  fairies  had  flown  the  last  of  a*. 
Then  the  poor  auld  carle  was  blythe  to  flee 
Away  frae  the  queen  isle  of  the  sea. 


And  never  mair  seeks  the  walks  of  men, 
Unless  in  the  disk  of  the  gloaming  glen. 


f  hu8  to  Dir  SRaUtr  Sitoii,  $Btt. 

Sound,  my  old  harp,  thy  boldest  key 
To  strain  of  high  festivity! 
Can'st  thou  be  silent  in  the  brake. 
Loitering  by  Altrive's  mountain  lake. 
When  he  who  gave  the  hand  its  sway 
That  now  has  tuned  thee  many  a  day. 
Has  gained  thee  honours  trulier  won, 
Than  e'er  by  sword  of  Albyn's  son; 
High  guerdon  of  a  soul  refined, 
The  meed  of  an  exalted  mind? 

Well  suits  such  wreath  thy  loyal  head. 
My  counsellor,  and  friend  indeed. 
Though  hard  through  life  I've  pressed  my  way 
For  many  a  chill  and  joyless  day. 
Since  I  have  lived  enrapt  to  hail 
My  sovereign's  worth,  my  Mend's  avail. 
And  see,  what  more  I  prize  than  gain. 
Our  forest  harp  the  bays  obtain, 
I'll  ween  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Ah!  could  I  dream  when  first  we  met. 
When  by  the  scanty  ingle  set. 
Beyond  the  moors  where  curlews  wheel 
In  Ettrick's  bleakest,  loneliest  shell. 
Conning  old  songs  of  other  times. 
Most  uncouth  chants  and  crabbed  rhymes — 
Could  I  e'er  dream  that  wayward  wight. 
Of  roguish  joke,  and  heart  so  light. 
In  whose  oft-changing  eye  I  gazed. 
Not  without  dread  the  head  was  crazed. 
Should  e'er,  by  genius'  force  alone. 
Skim  o'er  an  ocean  sailed  by  none ; 
All  the  hid  shoals  of  envy  misB, 
And  gain  such  noble  port  as  this? 

I  could  not :  but  I  cherish  still 
Mirth  at  the  scene,  and  ever  will. 
When  o'er  the  fells  we  took  our  way ; 
('Tis  twenty  years,  even  to  a  day. 
Since  we  two  sought  the  fabled  urn 
Of  marble  blue  by  Rankleburn) : 
No  tomb  appeared ;  but  oft  we  traced 
Towns,  camps,  and  battle-lines  effaceil. 
Which  never  were,  nor  could  remain. 
Save  in  the  bold  enthusiast's  brain : 
The  same  to  us— it  turned  our  lays 
To  chiefs  and  tales  of  ancient  days. 
One  broken  pot  alone  was  found 
Deep  in  the  rubbish  under  ground, 
In  middle  of  the  ancient  fane — 
"A  gallant  helmet  split  in  twain! " 
The  truth  was  obvious;  but  in  faith 
On  you  all  words  were  waste  of  breath; 
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You  only  looked  demaie  and  sly, 
And  Bore  the  brow  fell  o'er  the  eye; 
You  oould  not  bear  that  you  should  ride 
O'er  pathless  waste  and  forest  wide, 
Only  to  say  that  you  had  been 
To  fiee  that  nought  was  to  he  seen. 

The  erenings  came ;  more  social  mirth 
Ne'er  flowed  around  the  cottage  hearth : 
When  Maitland's  song  first  met  your  ear. 
How  the  furled  visage  up  did  clear. 
Beaming  delight !  though  now  a  shade 
Of  doubt  would  darken  into  dread 
That  some  unskilled  presumptuous  arm 
Had  marred  tradition's  mighty  charm. 

Scarce  grew  thy  lurking  dread  the  less, 
Till  she,  the  ancient  minstreless. 
With  fervid  voice,  and  kindling  eye, 
And  withered  anns  waving  on  high. 
Sung  forth  these  words  in  eldritch  shriek. 
While  tears  stood  on  thy  nut-brown  cheek — 

"Na,  we  are  nane  o'  the  lads  o'  France, 

Nor  e'er  pretend  to  be ; 
We  be  three  lads  of  fair  Scotland, 

Auld  Maitland's  sons,  a'  three ! " 

Thy  fist  made  all  the  table  ring^ 
"By ,  sir,  but  that  is  the  thing! " 

Yes,  twenty  years  have  come  and  fled 
Since  we  two  met,  and  time  has  shed 
His  riming  honours  o'er  each  brow — 
My  state  the  same,  how  changed  art  thou ! 
But  every  year  yet  overpast 
I've  loved  thee  dearer  than  the  last. 
For  all  the  volumes  thou  hast  wrote. 
Those  that  are  owned,  and  that  are  not, 
Let  these  be  conned  even  to  a  grain. 
I've  said  it,  and  will  say't  again — 
Who  knows  thee  but  by  these  alone, 
The  better  half  is  still  unknown. 

I  know  thee  well — no  kinder  breast 
Beats  for  the  woes  of  the  distrest, 
Bleeds  for  the  wounds  it  cannot  heal. 
Or  yearns  more  o'er  thy  country's  weal. 
Thy  love  embraces  Britain  o'er. 
And  spreads  and  radiates  with  her  shore ; 
Scarce  fading  on  her  ocean's  foam. 
But  still  'tis  brightest  ilearcst  home. 
Till  those  within  its  central  rays, 
Rejoicing,  bask  within  the  blaze. 

Blessed  be  the  act  of  sovereign  grace. 
That  raised  thee  'bove  the  rhyming  race ; 
Blessed  be  the  heart  and  head  elate. 
The  noble  generous  estimate 
That  marked  thy  worth,  and  owned  the  hand 
Resistless  in  its  native  land. 
Bootless  the  waste  of  empty  words, 
Thy  pen  is  worth  ten  thousand  swords. 


Long  brook  thy  honours,  gallant  knight. 
So  firm  of  soul,  so  stanch  of  right; 
For  had  thy  form  but  reached  its  prime, 
Free  from  mischance  in  early  time. 
No  stouter  sturdier  arm  of  weir 
Had  wielded  sword  or  battle  spear. 
For  war  thy  boardly  frame  was  bom. 
For  battle  shout,  and  bugle-horn; 
Thy  boyish  feats,  thy  youthful  dream— 
How  thy  muse  kindles  at  the  theme ! 
Chance  marred  the  path,  or  Heaven's  decree: 
How  blessed  for  Scotland  and  for  me! 

Scarce  sounds  thy  name  as  't  did  before.— 
Walter  the  Abbot  now  no  more: 
Well, — let  it  be, — I'll  not  repine, 
But  love  the  title  since  'tis  thine. 
Long  brook  thy  honours,  firm  to  stand 
As  Eildon  rock;  and  that  thy  land. 
The  first  e'er  won  by  dint  of  rhyme, 
May  bear  thy  name  till  latest  time. 
And  stretch  from  bourn  of  Abbot's-lea 
To  Philhope  Gross,  and  Eildon  Tree, 
Is  the  heart's  wish  of  one  who*s  still 
Thy  grateful  shepherd  of  the  hUl ! 


Ah  youthful  Love !  thy  rotarist, 
Though  oft  he  turns  into  a  jest 
Thy  freaks  or  foibles,  yet  will  join 
In  humble  worship  at  thy  shrine. 
And  eulogize  thee  mom  and  even, 
As  the  best,  earliest  gift  of  Heaven. 

Thou  blushing  thing  of  pain  and  bliss! 
Child  of  a  happier  sphere  than  this! 
Wert  thou  a  nursling  of  the  sky, 
Foster'd  in  Paradise  on  high. 
To  thrill  the  radiant  breasts  above? 
No— angels  feel  not  youthful  love! 
Theirs  is  a  flame  we  cannot  know, 
A  holy  ardour  free  from  woe; 
But  ours  a  joy,  supreme,  intense, 
A  short  and  splendid  recompense 
For  an  esteem,  nnbroke,  unmoved. 
Which  man  immortal  might  have  proved. 
Art  thou  not  then,  O  virtuous  love. 
The  dearest  gift  of  Heaven  above  1 

Blest  be  thy  native  home  on  earth, 
The  place  that  own'd  thy  mystic  birth, 
When  far  beneath  the  golden  mom 
Was  thy  seraphic  being  bom. 
Where  Euphntes  and  Tigris'  strands 
Join  'mid  the  sweet  Assyrian  lands ; 
Where  that  great  river  rolling  blue 
Mirror'd  the  earliest  flowers  that  grew, 
When  scarce  had  bud  began  to  blow. 
Or  blossom  deck'd  the  world  below. 
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Then  waa  the  shade  of  tiny  tree 
The  bed  of  thy  nativity. 

AVhile  the  first  pair  of  human  frame 
Lay  weeping  their  immortal  blame, 
By  deep  remorse  and  sorrow  toss'd, 
For  all  their  gifts  and  glory  lost; 
Even  then,  when  grief  was  at  the  full, 
And  no  redress  their  pains  to  lull. 
Thy  cherub  form  from  heaven  descended, 
In  all  the  rays  of  beauty  blended. 
And  their  repentant  breasts  above 
Thou  wov'st  the  holy  ties  of  love; 
While  by  a  mystic  art  unnamed 
Of  thy  fair  self  the  bonds  were  framed, 
And  ne'er  did  heavenly  art  entwine 
A  wreath  so  cheering  and  divine. 

Full  soon  the  pair  thy  presence  own'd ; 
They  found  their  hearts  to  nature  bound 
By  tie,  not  proved,  nor  understood, 
A  bond  of  kindred  and  of  blood. 
And  in  delight  without  alloy 
Their  hearts  rejoiced  in  nature's  joy. 
The  river  flow'd  more  silvery  bright. 
The  flowers  were  glowing  with  delight. 
The  young  twin  roses  had  begun 
Their  homage  to  the  morning  sun. 
In  odours  breathed  from  bosoms  meek, 
And  made  obeisance  cheek  to  cheek. 

In  a  blest  world  they  seem'd  to  move, 
'  A  world  of  pathos  and  of  love, 
Where  aU  was  deck'd  in  glories  new; 
The  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  morning  dew : 
The  fields  were  robed  in  deeper  green ; 
The  blue  of  heaven  was  more  serene; 
The  birds  sang  sweeter  in  the  grove. 
Hailing  the  natal  mom  of  love ; 
Not  even  from  Eden's  sacred  tree 
Wag  ever  pour*d  such  melody. 

But  of  all  ecstasies  refined. 
The  greatest  still  remain'd  behind, 
A  new  delight  thriird  and  subdued. 
When  eye  met  eye  with  love  imbued; 
When  he  with  raptures  scarce  terrene 
First  tum'd  his  view  on  nature's  queen, 
On  that  dear  form  whose  soften'd  charms 
Besought  protection  in  his  arms; 
Whose  every  look,  and  smile,  and  sigh. 
Bespoke  a  chasten'd  courtesy. 
He  saw  her  eye  of  deeper  blue. 
Her  cheek  grown  rosier  in  its  hue, 
While  her  fair  bosom's  gentle  swell 
With  hallow'd  heavings  rose  and  fell; 


I  This  poem  was  reluctantly  and  hnrriedly  written,  in  com- 
ptianoe  with  the  solidtationB  of  a  fkriend  who  wonld  not  be 
gainsayed,  to  compete  for  a  prise  offered  \tj  a  gentleman  for 
the  best  poem  on  the  subject.  The  prise  was  finally  awarded 
to  MiB.  Felida  Hemans;  and,  as  fkr  as  the  merits  of  mine  went, 
Tery  Justly;  hers  being  greatly  superior  both  in  elegance  of 


Then  was  thy  heavenly  being  blest 
With  earthly  home  of  holy  rest. 
And  woman's  breast  was  form'd  to  be 
The  tabernacle  meet  for  thee. 


Let  every  nation,  ever}'  age. 
Boast  of  its  warrior,  patriot,  sage ; 
Take  all  in  list  below  the  sun, 
From  Samson  down  to  Wellington ; 
And  in  one  little  northern  land, 
Amid  the  ocean's  raving  strand, 
A  shapeless  mass  of  isle  and  firth. 
The  outmost  limits  of  the  earth, 
I  pledge  my  word  a  knight  to  name, 
For  patriot  worth,  for  warrior  fame. 
For  might,  for  honour,  courage  true, 
For  love  of  king,  and  country  too. 
That  shall  them  all  in  one  outdo. 

Bold  is  the  challenge.     I  have  laid 
My  word  in  pawn;  and  if  'tis  said 
Or  thought  (as  Ood  forbid  the  sin) 
"  A  poet's  word's  not  worth  a  pin ; " 
Why  then  I  pledge  my  pen  beside. 
In  which,  forsooth,  I  more  confide. 
*'  Who  is  this  patriot  ?    Where  the  isle  ?" 
I  hear  you  say,  and  see  you  smile  : 
Wen — mockery  is  the  poet's  due 
Whoi  his  position  proves  untrue. 
That  land  is  Caledonia  hight; 
That  hero's  name  is  Wallace  wight 

"Wallace  !  unstained,  illustrious  name ! 
My  cointry's  honour,  and  her  shame ! 
Can  there  a  Scottish  heart  be  found. 
That  gjows  not  at  the  very  sound 
Of  such  a  name  ]    Is  breast  so  base 
That  bums  not  at  our  hero's  praise  ? 
There  was— but  with  thy  life  it  past. 
And  thou  hast  found  thy  due  at  last, 
Wallace  ,  unstained,  illustrious  name ! 
My  countiy's  honour,  and  her  shame ! 

Caesar  m'ght  roam  in  days  agone 
O'er  lands  ivhere  science  never  shone ; 
And  Grecia't  maniac  king  o'errun 
The  nations  cf  the  morning  sun. 
Whom  the  grtat  Tartar,  next  in  fame. 
Far  journeying,  saw  and  overcame. 
These  themes  of  many  an  annalist. 
These  things  imatiate  and  unblest. 


thought  and  oompodtion.  Had  I  been  constituted  the  Judge 
myself,  I  wonld  have  given  hers  the  preference  by  many 
degrees;  and  I  estimated  it  the  more  highly  as  coming  fh>m 
one  of  the  people  that  w«re  the  hero's  foes,  oppressors,  and 
destroyen.  I  think  my  hsart  nerer  warmed  so  much  to  an 
author  for  any  poem  that  erer  was  written. 
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What  have  they  done  7 — Did  good  design 
With  one  of  all  their  deeds  combine  ? 
With  such  resources,  such  amy. 
Such  warriors  to  dispute  their  way. 
Their  fame's  fantastic  and  untrue, 
Nor  praise  nor  konour  is  their  due. 
Cursed  be  the  trophies,  cursed  the  joy 
Of  him  who  conquers  to  destroy  1 

Descend  to  days  ourseWes  have  seen. 
And  deeds  such  as  have  never  been 
Of  devastation,  tyrant  wrath. 
Of  ruin,  and  dismay,  and  death ; — 
Even  there,  what  hero  e'er  hath  stood 
Amid  oppression's  foaming  flood. 
Without  one  stay  to  rest  upon, 
Unawed,  undaunted,  and  alone; 
And  by  his  single  arm  of  might 
Preserved  his  country's  primal  right  ? 
If  such  there  be,  a  nation's  pride, 
With  Wallacz  be  he  named  and  tried. 

No;  vain  the  contest,  vain  the  proof; 
Stand,  Swede  and  Corsican,  aloof: 
What  boots  the  hero's  enterprise 
Without  a  nation's  energies? 
Endeavours  else  would  madness  seem — 
So  all  men  say,  and  all  men  deem. 

But  there  was  one, — when  power  had  bowed, 
When  king  and  nobles  were  subdued, 
And  joined  the  oppressor  to  efface 
The  last  faint  lines  of  Scotia's  race : 
When  bent  before  the  mighty  blast 
Prince,  chief,  and  warrior;  and  the  last. 
The  peasant,  on  his  native  field, 
Was  forced  indignantly  to  yield, 
In  whom  alone  the  glorious  light 
Was  smothered,  not  eztingnished  quite. 
'Twas  then  that  one  gigantic  soul 
Dared  the  whole  tide  of  power  control; 
Lifted  his  mighty  sword — and  then. 
Amid  the  multitudes  of  men. 
Stood  like  a  rock  whose  rugged  side 
Repels  the  wind,  the  storm,  the  iide: 
Proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  land, 
Though  lodged  within  his  own  right  hand ; 
And  vowed  to  Heaven  that  land  to  free. 
Or  die  with  her  lost  liberty ! 

That  noble  heart,  that  free-bom  mind, 
Was  lodged  within  no  common  hind. 
His  stature  was  the  pine  tree's  height; 
His  strength  beyond  the  bison'?  might ; 
Serene  of  soul,  of  courage  higl^ 
The  light  of  heaven  was  in  hif  eye ; 
While  every  look,  and  word,  wd  nod. 
Bespoke  the  chief  upraised  by  God ; 
And  deeds  of  a  resistless  brand 
Gave  token  of  supreme  command : 
The  hardy  peasant  roused  so  ire, 
Soon  caught  a  portion  of  the  fire. 


Then  burst  the  glorious  flame  to  light; 
The  spaik  of  heaven  spread  far  and  bright 
The  shepherd  left  the  mountain  steep. 
He  left  his  folds  and  flocks  of  sheep; 
The  hind  forsook  his  furrowed  field. 
And  grasped  the  spear  and  knotted  shield ; 
And  even  the  haggard  artizan 
Looked  fiercer  than  the  eye  of  man 
E'er  looked  before ;  and  one  might  trace 
A  grimneas  settled  on  each  face, 
A  resolution  that  bespoke 
Hatred  of  tyrant's  galling  yoke. 
Scotland,  thou  nurse  of  courage  tme. 
Beneath  the  plaid  and  bonnet  blue ! 
Land  of  the  loyal  patriot  flame, 
Where  Walulcb  fought,  and  Bruce  o'ercame; 
Land  of  the  monntain-oak  and  pine, 
I  have  one  honour — I  am  thine ! 

Annies  decayed,  as  by  a  chann. 
Before  one  dread  resistless  ann; 
The  mightiest  towers  were  level  laid; 
The  foe  was  humbled  and  dismayed : 
For  no  defence  could  aught  avail; 
Nor  fort,  nor  dty,  hill  nor  vale. 
Could  shield  them  from  the  fierce  alarm, 
And  vengeance  of  that  deadly  ann. 

Aloof  the  envious  nobles  stood. 
Awed  at  the  waste  of  warrior  blood; 
They  saw  the  land  from  foes  set  free. 
And  scarcely  weened  how  it  might  be; 
But  few  there  were  who  deigned  to  yield 
Assistance  in  the  glorious  field. 

No  lands,  no  wealth,  no  rich  resource. 
Had  Wallacz  to  sustain  his  force ; 
A  heavy  sword  and  dauntless  heart 
Were  all  he  had— the  hero's  part ! 
Without  reward  his  warriors  fought — 
None  was  to  give,  and  none  they  sought ; 
Freedom  the  only  hire  they  know. 
And  booty  from  a  vanqoidied  foe. 

The  greatest  king  on  earth  was  foiled. 
His  realms  invaded  and  despoiled. 
Proud  England  with  amazement  saw 
The  chief  descend  whose  sword  was  law. 
With  all  his  motley,  bold  array, — 
The  Borderer  in  his  homely  gray. 
The  tartaned  dans  of  every  glen. 
The  wildest  hordes  of  living  men. 
In  every  shade  the  rainbow  knew. 
The  green,  the  red,  the  pale,  the  blue,— 
Men  of  all  colours,  come  to  kill. 
To  bum  and  ravage  at  their  will. 
Through  her  rich  valleys  far  and  near. 
And  none  to  check  their  bold  career : 
No  force,  no  fraud,  no  strife  they  dread. 
With  doughty  Wallace  at  their  head. 
Before  him,  jarring  kings  combined. 
And  pride  and  envy  raged  behind ; 
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Oft  had  the  sire,  at  midnight  deep, 
Been  wakened  from  his  grateful  sleep 
By  prattling  imp,  that  he  might  say 
Tales  o'er  and  o'er  till  break  of  day  ; 
Tales  that  had  broke  the  lubber's  rest 
Of  Him  whose  name  he  loved  the  best ; 
Of  hard  unequal  combats  won; 
What  heroes  fought  and  were  outdone; 
And  haply,  ere  next  evening  fell, 
These  tales  were  all  again  to  tell. 
Ah !  many  a  lip  of  maiden  coy, 
And  cheek  of  blowzy  cottage  boy, 
Have  at  his  deeds  with  ardour  flamed. 
And  blenched  when  a  Monteith  was  named. 

Blessed  be  the  dame  whose  kindred  faith 
Drove  her  from  church  in  triple  wrath ! 
She  deemed  the  bedesman  Southron's  tool, 
A  sneaking  knave,  a  prating  fool. 
For  saying  that  "  since  time  began 
One  Samson  was  the  strongest  man ; 
And  that  the  Bible's  sacred  page 
Was  the  best  book  of  any  age. " 
But  on  the  threshold,  in  her  wrath, 
To  vindicate  her  patriot  faith. 
She  turned,  and  cried,  squeaking  amain, 
"  Read  Wallace,  and  say  so  again !  '* 

That  name,  in  Scotia  permanent. 
Is  with  our  hearts  and  annals  blent ; 
Memorial  dear,  without  a  blot. 
What  once  she  was,  and  now  is  not ! 
And  still  of  all  the  names  I  see. 
Even  in  this  land  of  loyalty. 
On  roll  of  fame  recorded  wide. 
Or  margined  on  rebellion's  side, 
(Rebellion's  side !     Ah,  woe's  my  heart. 
That  loyalty  finds  such  desert !) 
But  yet  of  all  these  chiefs  of  worth. 
These  heroes  of  the  plaided  north. 
There  is  not  name  beloved  so  well ; 
On  which  the  soul  delights  to  dwell 
Without  alloy — or  still  that  can 
Stand  as  the  polar  star  of  man : 
And  doubly  blest  that  man  shall  be; 
That  cherisheth  his  memory! 


Pgmn  ta  l^e  €btrdng  Star. 

Arise,  arise,  thou  Queen  of  Lore  I 
Thy  bed  is  chilled  with  eveiing  dew; 

Thy  robe  the  virgin  fays  have  wove, 
And  reared  thy  canopy  of  blue. 

Oh,  let  me  see  thy  golden  breast, 
Thy  amber  hallow  o'er  i\e  hill. 

And  all  the  chambers  of  tke  west, 
Thy  coronal  with  glory  fill ! 


Oh  come ! — the  evening  colours  £ide, 
Soft  silence  broods  o'er  lawn  and  lea; 

And  beauty  in  the  greenwood  shade 
Uplifts  a  longing  eye  for  thee. 

Thy  temple  be  this  sylvan  bower. 
Where  wounded  lovers  kned  confest ; 

Thine  altar-doth  the  daisy  flower; 
Thy  tabernacle  beauty's  breast ; 

Be  this  thy  dearest,  holiest  shrine ; 

Thy  breviary  two  beaming  eyes ; 
And  aye  I'll  pant  to  see  thee  shine — 

Beloved  star,  arise,  arise ! 

Oh,  let  thy  q>irit  seek  the  glade. 
To  hear  thy  holy  vesper  sung, — 

But  tell  not  where  my  cheek  was  laid. 
Nor  where  my  careless  arm  was  flung. 

As  slowly  steals,  on  angel's  wing. 
Thy  light  pavilion  down  the  sky. 

Before  thee  let  young  seruphs  sing 
The  softest  love-dck  melody ! 

And  here  on  thy  beloved  shrine. 

Where  fragrant  flames  of  incense  glow, 

Pure  as  that  heavenly  breast  of  thine. 
And  fairer  than  the  virgin  snow; 

Here  will  I  worship  with  delight. 
And  pay  the  vows  I  made  to  thee. 

Until  thy  mild  and  modest  light 
Is  cradled  on  the  heaving  sea. 


I 

.  I 


I  I 


A  SCOniBH  PASTOHAL. 

Where  Yarrow  pours  her  silver  billow 
Through  bowers  of  birch,  and  brakes  of  willow; 
Where  loud  the  grouse  crows  on  the  fell. 
And  sweet  the  thrush  sings  in  the  dell ; 
Where  milk-white  flocka  unnumbered  lie. 
And  mirth  laughs  keen  in  every  eye; 
And  plenty  smiles  from  day  to  day. 
Beneath  Bnccleuch  s  indulgent  sway ; 
Two  friendly  shepherds,  blithe  and  young. 
Oft  on  the  greensward  sat  and  sang. 
Or  scoured  the  lofty  fells  together. 
And  brushed  the  red  flower  from  the  heather. 

One  mom  they  tuned,  by  dawn  of  day. 
On  Bowerhope  Law  the  rural  lay ; 
For  such  a  scene  that  lay  was  meet — 
As  wildly  gay,  as  simply  sweet; 
The  great  may  even  lend  an  ear 
Wild  Yarrow's  mountain  strains  to  hear. 

DAVIS. 

Ah,  Will,  these  purple  heather  blooms, 
That  round  us  shed  their  light  perfumes. 
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These  sparkling  gems  of  cry8t4il  dew, 
That  moniing  sky  so  mild  and  blue. 
Have  raised  my  heart  to  such  a  height, 
I  breathe  so  pure,  I  feel  so  light, 
'Gainst  all  the  reasons  you  can  bring 
I  must  and  will  my  matin  sing. 
Cheer  up  your  heart,  for  onoe  be  gay; 
Screw  on  your  flute  and  join  the  lay! 

WILL. 

Ah,  shepherd,  cease;  your  idle  strain 
Adds  sharpness  to  my  bosom's  pain. 
How  can  ye  pour  that  strain  so  airy. 
That  trifling,  idle,  wild  vagary; 
Nor,  sadly,  once  reflect  with  me 
On  what  has  been,  and  what  may  be  1 

V  As  little  heeds  the  lark  on  high 
The  watchful  falcon  hovering  nigh, 
But  flickering  his  kind  mate  above. 
He  trills  his  matin  song  of  love. 
Ah,  reckless  bird,  that  lively  strain 
Thy  mate  shall  never  hear  again ! 
The  spoiler  tears  thy  panting  breast. 
And  all  forsaken  is  thy  nest." 

Cease,  shepherd,  cease— the  case  is  yours; 
The  sky  of  Britain  threatening  lowers ! 
Else,  let  your  strain  be  soft  and  slow. 
And  every  fall  a  note  of  woe. 

DAVIE. 

How  can  I  strike  one  plaintive  sound 
While  nature  smiles  so  sweet  around} 
See  how  our  lambs,  in  many  a  skein. 
Are  dancing  on  the  daisied  green ; 
Their  pliant  limbs  they  keenly  brace. 
Strained  in  the  unambitious  race ; 
Till  gruff  old  wedders,  blithe  to  see 
The  young  things  skip  so  merrily. 
With  motley  antics  join  the  throng, 
And  bob  and  caper  them  among. 

The  plover  whistles  in  the  glen, 
The  tewit  lilts  above  the  fen ; 
Even  the  hoarse  curlew  strains  her  throat. 
And  yelps  her  loudest,  liveliest  note : 
The  rural  joy  then  must  I  shun. 
So  ripened  by  the  rising  sun  1 
No— while  my  bosom  beats  so  high, 
Responsive  to  a  lovely  eye 
That  pierced  it  with  a  gilded  arrow, 
rU  sing  of  love,  of  joy,  and  Yarrow. 

I'll  sing  that  rural  scene  before  me ; 
That  shady  world  of  placid  glory. 
See  how  the  afer  vibrates  o'er 
The  lofty  front  of  brown  Clokmore; 
Beyond  Carlevon's  rocky  crest 
The  drowsy  moon  sinks  pale  to  rest ; 
An  angel  shade  of  silken  green 
O'erveils  the  cliffs  of  wild  Loch  Skene; 


While  Border  Cheviot,  blue  and  high. 
Melts  like  a  shadow  on  the  sky. 

From  proud  Mount  Benger  s  top,  the  sun 
His  airy  course  has  scarce  begun ; 
His  orient  cheek  is  resting  still 
Upon  the  gray  cairn  on  the  hill. 
The  scarlet  curtain  of  the  sky, 
A  wreathed  and  waving  canopy, 
Sweels  like  the  dew  on  mountain  flower 
Or  frost-work  in  the  southland  shower. 

The  Tarrow,  like  a  baldrick  thrown 

Loose  on  the  vale,  lies  bent  and  lone; 

A  silver  snake  of  every  dye 

That  gilds  the  mountain,  tincts  the  sky ; 

And  dowly  o'er  her  verdant  vales 

A  cobweb  veil  of  vapour  sails. 

Saint  Mary  holds  her  minor  sheen. 
To  moorland  gray  and  mountain  green ; 
To  speckled  scheU-fowl  hovering  nigh. 
To  milky  swan  and  morning  sky : 
Their  phantom  cliffs  hang  trembling  low. 
And  hoary  thorns  inverted  grow. 

Her  purple  bosom  sleeps  as  still 
As  sunbeam  on  the  silent  hill. 
No  curling  breeze  across  it  strays. 
No  sportful  eddy  o'er  it  plays. 
Save  where  the  wild  duck  wanders  slow. 
Or  dark  trout  spreads  his  waxing  0. 

Look  to  the  east — ^'tis  shadow  all. 
Crowned  by  yon  broad  and  dazzling  ball. 
Turn  westwuxi— mountain,  glen,  and  wold. 
Are  all  one  blaze  of  burning  gold ! 

Ah,  God  of  nature !  such  a  scene. 
So  grand,  so  lovely,  so  serene. 
Bears  the  free  soul  on  rapture's  wing, 
Before  thy  diamond  throne  to  sing; 
Above  yon  sky's  celestial  blue. 
To  gaze  on  glories  ever  new ; 
And  list  the  stnuns  of  angel  song 
From  angel  harps  that  pour  along, 
By  fragrant  breezes  softly  driven 
O'er  suns  that  sand  the  floors  of  heaven. 


The  enr&ptured  youth  now  ceased  to  sing; 
But  still,  01  ether's  waving  wing, 
From  echo's  cave  was  borne  along 
The  dying  measures  of  the  song : 
With  eye  entranced,  and  head  declined. 
They  listened  to  the  waving  wind — 
Hung  on  the  diff-bom  fairy  lay, 
Till  the  last  quaver  died  away. 


Siioxxn  of  S^fttnbtr  antoirg  ^otuttBtns. 

"No;  such  a  day  I  find  not  registered 
In  my  old  worn-out  memory,  although  there 
The  calendar's  distinct  and  legible. 
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Full  sixty  years  IVe  sojourned  'neath  these  rocks : 
Look  at  them,  stranger — these  dim  hideous  clifis. 
That  wrangle  with  the  heavens.     These  to  me 
Are  as  my  kindred;  each  atrial  sound 
That  comes  down  from  these  hoary  monitors 
Hath  language  in  it     The  old  raven's  voice 
Is  to  me  as  a  brother*s;  and  the  eagle 
From  off  his  morning  cliff  tells  me  the  tidings 
Of  days  to  come.     The  cataract's  changing  note. 
Its  trumpet  tones,  and  its  soft  swelling  melody. 
Have  all  an  utterance.     Here  I  am  as  much 
A  thing  of  nature,  of  the  wilderness. 
As  cloud  or  cliff,  eagle  or  sounding  stream — 
A  shred  of  the  ever-changing  elements. 

"  But  on  that  dreadful  day  my  ample  book, 
The  great  vocabulary  of  nature,  closed. 
And  voices  more  triumphant  went  abroad. 
Can'st  thou  divulge  me,  traveller;  were  the  spirits 
Of  the  vast  deep  let  loose,  trying  to  shake 
And  shiver  thia  fair  universe  to  pieces  t 
Or  did  the  eternal  Qod  himself  descend 
Upon  our  mountains  V* 

"It  was  nature  all. 
Nothing  but  nature's  self,  be  thou  assured. 
Most  venerable  hind;  but  thou  hast  seen  her 
In  temporary  and  strong  convulsion." 

"No;  I  know  all  her  features,  all  her  hues, 
And  all  her  thousand  voices.     Ton  fleet  clouds. 
Which  I  term  billows  of  the  firmament — 
Look  to  them,  traveller :  how  they  heave,  and  sail 
From  diff  to  cliff,  roll  down  into  the  chasms. 
Then  rise  from  the  opposing  steeps  like  sprty — 
Is  it  not  grand  I — And  think'st  thou  I  not  know 
Each  boding  hue^  each  movement,  and  each  shade. 
Of  that  atrial  ocean  ?    What  am  I 
But  as  a  wave  of  it  ?  and  dost  thou  think, 
Old  as  I  am,  that  I  not  know  myself  1 

"  Ton  children  of  the  valley  live  and  think 
As  such  behoves,  amid  the  reign  of  mao; 
Look  on  these  regions  of  sublimity, 
Changing  their  shades  to  all  infinitude, 
Yet  still  the  same—This  is  the  reign  of  Qod ! 

"  Stare  not,  I  am  no  maniac.     Sit  thee  down. 
While  I  describe  that  morning  as  I  taw  it 
From  this  same  spot — I  rose  and  looked  around; 
The  hour  told  that  the  morning  was  advanced, 
But  Heaven  said.  No.     Methought  the  sun  had 

stood 
Still  o'er  the  valley  of  Jehoshapfaat, 
Or  that  the  night  of  Egypt  had  returned. 
It  was  a  hideous  twilight     No  bird  sung; 
The  flocks  forgot  to  feed,  and  stood  and  gazed. 
Nor  wiat  they  what  to  dread.    Sometimes  I  heard 
A  tremulous  bleat  come  from«the  hills,  and  then 
It  came  in  such  a  tone  it  frightened  me. 
Still  darker  grew  the  mom;  the  brooding  cloud 
Lean'd  its  grim  bosom  deeper  o'er  the  glen; 


The  heavens  and  earth  were  mingled,  closed  around, 

And  here  was  I,  an  old  and  trembling  thing. 

Immured  between  them.     For  my  hills  I  looked; 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  for  the  blessed  sun. 

But  all  were  lost— all  curtained  in  together 

In  one  impervious  veiL     I  prayed  to  Ood, 

And  waited  the  event     Forthwith  arose 

A  rushing  sound  somewhere  above  my  head, 

Whether  in  earth  or  heaven,  in  rock  or  cload, 

I  could  not  tell ;  but  nearer  still  it  came. 

And  louder  and  more  furious  was  the  sound. 

Like  many  torrents  rushing  on  the  wind. 

Anon  I  saw  the  bosom  of  the  doud 

Begin  to  heave  and  work  with  boiling  motion. 

And  on  its  murky  breast  strange  hues  arose 

Of  dull  and  pallid  blue,  or  muffled  red. 

While  frightful  openings  yawned  and  dosed  again. 

Nature  lay  on  a  bed  of  travailing; 

Now  strong  convulsions,  throes,  and  wrestlings. 

Showed  that  with  serpent  birth  her  breast  would 

rend: 
Short  then  the  pause  and  troubled,  ere  I  saw 
The  heaven's  slow  swarthy  bosom  burst  asunder. 
And  rain,  and  hail,  and  bolts  of  liquid  flame 
Issued  at  once.     No  sooner  had  the  blase 
Daasled  my  sight,  than  from  the  inmost  dond 
The  voice  of  the  Eternal  God  came  forth 
As  if  in  tenfold  wrath ;  while  every  cave. 
And  every  echo  of  these  frowning  di& 
Shouted  and  jabbered  as  in  mockeiy. 
How  my  heart  trembled !  and  a  chillness  crept 
O'er  all  my  frame ;  for  such  a  rending  crash. 
So  loud  and  so  prolonged,  ne'er  stunned  the  ear 
Of  sinful  worm.     Fain  would  I  have  rebuked 
The  hills  for  such  unholy  mimicry, 
For  every  rock,  ravine,  and  yawning  bourn. 
Nay,  every  tiny  dough,  sent  forth  its  thunder, 
Jarring  it  proudly :  Thus  with  every  peal 
Ten  thousand  thunders  issued  forth  their  voioesL 
Forgive  me,  stranger,  but  at  times  I  deemed 
The  palaces  of  heaven  were  rent  asunder. 
And  clattering  down  the  air.    The  hills  were  smitten 
For  their  presumption;  for  the  lightning  struck 
And  wounded  their  green  bosoms ;  and  their  rods. 
Their  proudest  peaks  were  splintered  and   o'er- 

thrown 
By  these  fleet  darts  from  the  Almighty's  hand. 
And  toppled  down  thdr  sides  with  feeble  sound. 
As  in  confession  of  their  nothingness 
Before  their  Maker's  anger.     First  the  hail 
Burst  through  its  sable  shroud,  and  strewed  the  land 
With  whitened  desolation ;  then  the  doors, 
The  flood-gates  of  that  dark  impending  tide. 
Were  all  let  loose,  and  on  the  prostrate  earth 
The  mighty  cataracts  of  the  heaven  descended; 
From  these  proud  mountains  poured  a  thousand 

streams, 
Where  streams  before  ne*er  ran,  and  every  one 
Pelting  and  foaming  'gainst  all  opposition 
With  upstart  insolence,  as  who  should  say 
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Here  am  I;  vho  diure  bar  my  mighty  course] 

Then,  ever  and  anon,  the  rending  peal 

Made  the  rocks  chatter,  rolled  from  hill  to  hill, 

And  boomed  along  the  sky.     Oh,  such  a  scene 

These  old  dim  eyes  shall  never  look  upon. 

Nor  thesfe  ears  listen,  in  this  earthly  frame ! 

Then  tell  not  me  of  nature's  operations; 

That  was  no  produce  of  her  onward  work. 

But  a  dire  judgment  and  a  grievous  one. 

As  all  the  land  hath  found.     My  Bible  calls 

Thunder  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  God. 

For  me,  I  had  a  thought,  a  sinful  one, 

But  I  must  tell  it  :•— I  did  dread  the  fiends 

Had  met  in  conclave  in  that  hollow  cloud. 

That  seemed  in  burning  colic  with  the  mass 

Within  its  hideous  womb.     The  gleaming  bolts 

I  deemed  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  sent 

To  scatter  and  confound  them.     Then  the  roars 

In  still  redoubled  violence  that  ensued, 

I  weened  the  clamour  of  outraged  demons 

Bellowing  in  wrathful  anguish.     Then  methought 

I  heard  them  growling  in  their  burning  chariots 

Far,  far  away,  above  the  fields  of  air, 

One  after  one.     It  was  a  passing  thought, 

A  wHd  and  sinful  one — Qod  pardon  me ! 

But  when  the  glorious  sun  looked  from  on  high. 

Through  golden  windows  opening  in  the  cloud. 

In  mild  and  glowing  majesty,  it  was 

Like  a  glad  glimpse  of  heaven  to  me,  who  had 

Sat  in  the  shadow  of  infernal  gloom 

Amid  its  horror,  uproar,  and  turmoil  ; 

I  could  not  choose  but  hail  the  Qod  of  Day, 

And  King  of  Qlory,  on  his  triumph  won. " 


I  see  thy  innocence  and  glee 

In  every  lamb  that  skims  the  lea. 

And  could  you  trow  it,  lovely  May  ] 
I  see  thee  in  the  hues  of  even; 

Thy  virgin  bed  the  milky  way. 
Thy  coverlet  the  veil  of  heaven : 

There  have  I  seen  a  vision  dim 

Hush'd  by  an  angel's  holy  hymn. 

And,  Marion,  when  this  mom,  above 
The  gates  of  heaven,  I  saw  advancing 

The  morning's  gem — the  star  of  love, 
My  heart  with  rapture  fell  a-dancing; 

Yet  I  in  all  its  rays  could  see. 

And  all  its  glories,  only  thee. 

Ah,  Marion  Qraham,  'tis  e'en  ower  true. 
And  Qude  forgie  my  fond  devotion ! 

In  earth's  sweet  green,  and  heaven's  blue. 
And  all  the  dyes  that  deck  the  ocean. 

The  scene  that  brings  nae  mind  o'  thee 

Has  little  beauty  to  my  e'e. 

Qet  up,  you  little  wily  knave ! 

I  ken  your  pawky  jinks  an'  jeering; 
You  like  to  hear  your  lover  rave. 

An'  gar  him  trow  ye  dinna  hear  him ; 
Yet  weel  this  homage  you'll  repay — 
Get  up,  my  love,  an'  come  away ! 


Awake,  my  bonnie  Marion  Graham, 
And  see  this  scene  before  it  closes : 

The  eastern  lift  is  a'  on  flame, 
And  a'  besprinkled  o'er  wi'  rosea. 

It  is  a  sight  will  glad  your  e'e, 

A  sight  my  Marion  lo'es  to  see. 

Here  are  the  streaks  of  gowden  light. 
Fair  as  my  Marion's  locks  o*  yellow ; 

And  tints  of  blue  as  heavenly  bright 
As  smile  within  her  e'e  sae  mellow ; 

Her  cheeks,  young  roses,  even  seem 

To  dimple  in  yon  heavenly  beam. 

Awake,  my  bonnie  Marion  Graham, 
Ye  never  saw  sae  bright  adorning; 

I  canna  bear  that  my  sweet  dame 
Should  lose  the  pleasures  o'  this  morning; 

For  what  wad  a'  its  beauties  be 

Without  some  likeness  unto  thee  1 

I  see  thee  in  the  silver  stream. 

The  budding «ose,  and  gracefu'  willow; 
I  see  thee  in  yon  morning  beam. 

And  beauty  of  the  glowing  billow; 


So  i^t  StniuB  d{  9^ak0pta». 

Spirit  all  limitless. 

Where  is  thy  dwelling-place  1 
Spirit  of  him  whose  high  name  we  revere, 

Comt  on  thy  seraph  wings, 

Come  from  thy  wanderings. 
And  smile  on  thy  votaries,  who  sigh  for  thee  here ! 

Come,  0  thou  spark  divine ! 

Rise  from  thy  hallowed  shrine ; 
Here  in  the  Tindings  of  Forth  thou  shalt  see 

Hearts  true  to  nature's  call. 

Spirits  congenial. 
Proud  of  their  country,  yet  bowing  to  thee. 

Here,  with  rapt  heart  and  tongue. 

While  our  fond  minds  were  young. 
Oft  thy  bold  nuubers  we  poured  in  our  mirth ; 

Now  in  our  liall  for  aye 

This  shall  be  holiday. 
Bard  of  all  Nature,  to  honour  thy  birth. 

Whether  thou  tremblest  o'er 

Green  grave  of  Elsinore, 
Stayest  o'er  the  hill  «f  Dunsinnan  to  hover, 

Bosworth,  or  Shrewsbury, 

Egypt,  or  Phillippi; 
Come  from  thy  roamings  the  universe  over. 
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Whether  thou  joumey'st  far 

On  by  the  morning  star, 
Dream'st  on  the  shadowy  brows  of  the  moon, 

Or  linger*Bt  in  fairyland. 

Mid  lovely  elves  to  stand, 
Singing  thy  carols  unearthly  and  boon ; — 

Here  thou  art  called  upon. 

Come  thou  to  Caledon ! 
Come  to  the  land  of  the  ardent  and  free ! 

The  land  of  the  lone  recess. 

Mountain  and  wilderness, 
This  is  the  land,  thou  wild  meteor,  for  thee ! 

Oh,  never  since  time  had  birth, 

Rose  from  the  pregnant  earth 
Gems  such  as  late  have  in  Scotia  sprung; — 

Gems  that  in  future  day. 

When  ages  pass  away. 
Like  thee  shall  be  honoured,  like  thee  shall  be  sung! 

Then  here,  by  the  sounding  sea, 

Forest,  and  greenwood  tree. 
Here  to  solicit  thee  cease  shall  we  never : 

Tes,  thou  effulgence  bright. 

Here  must  thy  flame  relight. 
Or  vanish  from  Nature  for  ever  and  ever! 


C^t  gotlb  Pan's  gnxtbttl  ia  }p$  VBUt  f  mzsr. 

I  like  ye  weel,  my  wee  auld  house. 

Though  laigh  the  wa's  an'  flat  the  riggin'; 

Though  round  thy  lum  the  sourick  grows, 
An'  rain-draps  gaw  my  oozy  biggin'. 

Lang  hast  thou  happit  mine  an*  me. 

My  head's  grown  gray  aneath  thy  kipplc ; 

An'  aye  thy  ingle  cheek  was  free 

Baith  to  the  blind  man  an'  the  cripple : 

An'  to  the  puir  forsaken  wight 

Wi'  balmie  at  her  bosom  cryin', 
My  cot  was  open  day  an'  night, 

Nor  wanted  bed  for  sick  to  lie  in. 

What  gart  my  ewes  thrive  on  the  hill. 
An'  kept  my  little  store  increasii'  ? — 

The  rich  man  never  wished  me  ill, 
The  puir  man  left  me  aye  his  Kessin'. 

Troth,  I  maun  greet  wi'  thee  to  part, 
Though  to  a  better  house  I'm  flittin' ; 

Sic  joys  will  never  glad  my  heart 
As  I've  had  by  thy  hallan  sittin*. 

My  bonnie  balms  around  me  smiled ; 

My  Bonsie  wife  sat  by  me  spinnin', 
Aye  liltin'  owre  her  ditties  wild. 

In  notes  sae  artless  and  sae  winnin'. 

Our  frugal  meal  was  aye  a  feast; 

Our  e'enin'  psalm  a  hynn  of  joy : 
Aye  calm  an'  peacefu'  was  our  rest; 

Our  bliss,  our  love  without  alloy. 


I  canna  help  but  hand  thee  dear. 

My  auld,  storm-battered  hamely  sheilin'; 
Thy  sooty  lum  an'  kipples  clear 

I  better  lo'e  than  gaudy  ceilin'. 

Thy  roof  will  fa',  thy  raften  start, 

How  damp  an'  cauld  thy  hearth  will  be ! 

Ah,  sae  will  soon  ilk  honest  heart, 
That  erst  was  blithe  an'  bauld  in  thee. 

I  thought  to  cower  aneath  thy  wa'. 
Till  death  had  closed  my  weary  e'en; 

Then  left  thee  for  the  narrow  ha', 
Wi'  lowly  roof  o'  swaird  sae  green. 

Fareweel,  my  house  an'  bumie  clear. 
My  bourtree  bush  an'  bowzy  tree ; 

The  wee  while  I  maun  sojourn  here, 
I'll  never  find  a  hame  like  thee  I 


; 


^t  ^vdtk  of  ^Qsaco. 

Beyond  Busaco's  mountains  dun. 
When  far  had  rolled  the  sultry  sun, 
And  night  her  pall  of  gloom  had  thrown 
O'er  nature's  still  convexity ; 

High  on  the  heath  our  tents  were  spread ; 
The  cold  turf  was  our  cheerless  bed ; 
And  o'er  the  hero's  dew-chilled  head 
The  banners  flapped  incessantly. 

The  loud  war-trumpet  woke  the  mom, 
The  quivering  dram,  the  pealing  hom ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  ciy  is  home — 
"  Arouse,  for  death  or  victory  !" 

The  orb  of  day,  in  crimson  dye, 
Began  to  mount  the  morning  sky ; 
Then  what  a  scene  for  warrior's  eye 
Hung  on  the  bold  declivity ! 

The  serried  bayonets  glittering  stood 
Like  icicles  on  hills  of  blood ; 
An  atrial  stream,  a  silver  wood 

Reeled  in  the  flickering  canopy. 

Like  waves  of  ocean  rolling  fast. 
Or  thunder-cloud  before  the  blast, 
Massena's  legions,  stem  and  vast, 
Rushed  to  the  dreadful  revelry. 

The  pause  is  o'er — the  fateful  shock 
A  thousand  thousand  thunders  woke: 
The  air  grows  sick,  the  mountains  rock; 
Red  ruin  rides  triumphantly. 

Light  boiled  the  war-cloud  to  the  sky. 
In  phantom  towers  and  columns  high, 
But  dark  and  dense  their  bases  lie 
Prone  on  the  battle's  boundary. 

The  thistle  waved  her  bonnet  blue. 
The  harp  her  wildest  warAotea  threw. 
The  red  rose  gained  a  fresher  hue, 
Busaoo,  in  thy  heraldry ! 
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Hail,  gallsnt  brothers !  woe  befall 
The  foe  that  braves  our  triple  wall ! 
Thj  sons,  0  wretched  Portugal, 

Roused  at  their  deeds  of  chivalry. 


Hast  thou  not  noted  on  the  bye-way  side. 
Where  England's  leanings  stretch  unsoiled  and  wide. 
Or  by  the  brook  that  through  the  valley  pours, 
Where    mimic   waves   play   lightly   through    the 

flowers — 
A  noisy  crew,  far  straggling  in  the  /^lade. 
Busied  with  trifles  or  in  slumber  laid; 
Their  children  lolling  round  them  on  the  grass,  • 
Or  pestering  with  their  sports  the  patient  ass? 

The  wrinkled  grandam  there  you  may  espy. 
The  ripe  young  maiden  with  the  glossy  eye. 
Men  in  their  prime — ^the  striplings  dark  and  dun. 
Scathed  by  the  storms  and  freckled  by  the  sun : 
Oh,  mark  them  well,  when  next  the  group  you  see 
In  vacant  bam,  or  resting  on  the  lea ! 
They  are  the  remnant  of  a  race  of  old — 
Spare  not  the  trifle  for  your  fortune  told, .     .        « 
For  there  shalt  thou  behold  with  nature  blent 
A  tint  of  mind  in  every  lineament ; 
A  mould  of  soul  distinct,  but  hard  to  trace. 
Unknown  except  to  Israel's  wandering  race ; 
For  thence,  as  sages  say,  their  line  they  drew —  . 
Oh,  mark  them  well !  the  talcs  of  old  are  true. 

'Tis  told  that  once  in  agea  long  gone  by^ 
When  Christian  zeal  ran  to  extremity.;  . 
When  Europe,  like  a  flood  no  might  could  stetm,' 
Poured  forth  her  millions  on  Jerusalem; 
One  roaming  tribe  of  Araby  they*  won,  - 
Bent  on  the  spoil  and  foray  jnst  begun. 
Great  was  their  value — every,  path  they  knew. 
Where  sprung  the  fountain,  where  the  forage  grew, 
And  better  wist  than  all  the  Christian  men 
How  to  mislead  and  vex  the  Saracen. 

But  when  the  nations  by  experience  knew 
Their  folly,  and  from  eastern  realms  withdraw. 
The  alien  tribe  durst  not  remain  behind, 
Empires  and  hordes  against  them  were  combined. 
Thither  they  came. — But  still  the  word  of  Heaven 
Stedfast  remains  to  ancient  Abram  given : 
"Wild  shall  they  be  'mid  nations  from  their  bir^h, 
All  hands  against  them — theirs  against  all  earth." 
Thus  still  they  wander  unrestrained  and  free 
As  erst  their  fathers  did  in  Araby. 
Peopled  or  not — ^it  is  the  same— they  view 
The  earth  as  their  unalienable  due, 
And  move  by  one  undeviating  plan 
To  take  whate'er  they  may — protect  who  can. 
Strange  are  their  annals — Oh,  regard  them  well  i 
For  thou  hast  much  to  hear  and  I  to  tell. 


9txun  ^blrrt08th  to  i^^t  |lig^t  ^onournblt 
^ubjst  ^mu  Sicoit  oi  SoaUttt^.* 

To  her  whose  bounty  oft  hath  shed 
Joy  round  the  peasant's  lowly  bed, 
When  trouble  pressed,  and  friends  were  few. 
And  Gk>d  and  angels  only  knew — 
To  Her  who  loves  the  board  to  cheer, 
And  hearth  of  simple  cottager; 
Who  loves  the  tale  of  rural  hind, 
And  wayward  visions  of  his  mind, 
I  dedicate  with  high  delight, 
The  theme  of  many  a  winter  night. 

What  other  name  on  Yarrow's  vale 
Can  shepherd  choose  to  grace  his  tale  1 
There,  other  living  name  is  none 
Heard  with  one, feeling — one  alone. 
Some  heavenly  charm  must  name  endear 
That  all  men  love,  andall  revere ! 
Even  the  rude  boy  of  rustic  form. 
And  robes  all  fluttering  to  the  storm. 
Whose  roguish  lip  and  graceless  eye 
Incline  to  mock  the  passer-by. 
Walks  by  the  Maid  with  softer  tread. 
And  lowly  bends  his  burly  head, 
Following  with  eye  of  milder  ray 
The  gentle  form  that  glides  away. 
The  little  school-nymph,  drawing  near, 
Says  with  a  sly  and  courteous  leer. 
As  plain  as  eye  and  manner  can, 
"  Thou  lov'st  me — bless  thee,  Lady  Anne ! " 
Even  babes  catch  the  beloved  theme, 
And  learn  to  lisp  their  Lady's  name. 

The  (a7)han's  blessing  rests  on  thee*, 

Happy  tbou  art,  and  long  shall  be  : 

'Tis  not  in  sorrow,  nor  distress. 

Nor  forto^^e's  power  to  make  thee  less. 

The  heart  unsdtered  in  its  mood. 

That  joys  idone  In  doing  good. 

And  follow]^  in  the  heavenly  road, 

And  steps  WJiere  once  an  angel  trode ; 

The  joys  within  such  heart  that  burn, 

No  loss  can  (Quench  nor  time  o'ertum. 

The  stars  may.  from  their  orbits  bend. 

The  mountain*  rock,  the  heavens  rend, 

The  sun's  last  «mber  cool  and  quiver. 

But  these  shall  glow  and  glow  for  ever. 

« 
Then  thou,  who  lov'st  the  shepherd's  home, 

And  cherishest  his  lowly  dome, 

Oh,  list  the  mystic  lore  sublime 

Of  fairy  tales  of  aLcient  time ! 

I  learned  them  in  llie  lonely  glen. 

The  last  abodes  of  living  men, 

Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 

By  summer  night  or  winter  day; 


1  These  Venes  were  piibliBh»d  in  the  flnt  edition  of  "  The 
Browkie  or  BoosBBCK,"  u  th«  dedication  of  that  work. 
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Where  neighbouring  hind  or  cot  wu  none : 
Our  conyerse  was  with  heftren  alone; 
With  Toicea  through  the  cloud  that  anng, 
And  brooding  atonns  that  round  na  hung. 

0  Lady,  judge,  if  judge  you  may. 
How  atem  and  ample  was  the  away 
Of  themes  like  these,  when  darkness  fell. 
And  gray -haired  sires  the  tales  would  tell ! 
When  doors  were  barred,  and  eldron  dame 
Plied  at  her  task  beside  the  flame 
That  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 
On  dim  and  umbered  faces  shone — 
The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high. 
That  from  the  cliff  came  quavering  by; 
The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  flood. 
The  cataract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood. 
That  undefined  and  mingled  hum — 
Voice  of  the  desert  nerer  dumb. 
All  these  have  left  within  this  heart 
A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart; 
A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 
A  something  that*s  without  a  name. 

And,  Lady,  thou  wilt  never  deem 
Religious  tale  offensive  theme; 
Our  creeds  may  differ  in  degree. 
But  small  that  difference  sure  can  be ! 
As  flowers  which  vary  in  their  dyes. 
We  all  shall  bloom  in  paradise : 
As  sire  who  loves  his  children  well. 
The  loveliest  face  he  cannot  tell — 
So  'tis  with  us — We  are  the  same. 
One  faith,  one  Father,  and  one  aim. 

And  hadst  thou  lived  where  I  was  bred. 
Amid  the  scenes  where  martyrs  bled. 
Their  sufferings  all  to  thee  endeared 
By  those  most  honoured  and  revered ; 
And,  where  the  wild  dark  streamlet  waves, 
Hadst  wept  above  their  lonely  graves, 
Thou  wouldst  have  felt,  I  know  it  true. 
As  I  have  done,  and  aye  pnust  do. 
And  for  the  same  exalted  cause. 
For  mankind's  rights,  and  nature's  laws. 
The  cause  of  liberty  divine, 
Thy  fathers  bled  as  well  as  mine. 

Then  be  it  thine,  0  noble  Maid, 
On  some  still  eve  these  tales  to  read ; 
And  thou  wilt  read  I  know  full  well, 
For  still  thou  lov'st  the  haunted  dell ; 
To  linger  by  the  sainted  spring, 
And  trace  the  ancient  fairy  ring. 
Where  moonlight  revels  long  were  held 
In  many  a  lone  sequestered  field. 
By  Yarrow  den,  and  Ettrick  shaw. 
And  the  g^reen  mounds  of  Carterhaugh. 

Oh  for  one  kindred  heart  that  thought 
As  lady  must  and  minstrel  ought  t — 
That  loves  like  thee  the  whispering  wood. 
And  range  of  mountain  solitude.' 


Think  how  more  wild  the  greenwood  aceoe> 

If  times  were  still  as  they  have  been; 

If  fairies  at  the  &11  of  even, 

Down  from  the  eye-brow  of  the  heaven. 

Or  some  aiJrial  land  afar. 

Came  on  the  beam  of  rising  star. 

Their  lightsome  gambols  to  renew; 

From  the  green  leaf  to  quaff  the  dew. 

Or  danoe  with  such  a  graceful  tread 

As  scarce  to  bend  the  gowan'a  head ! 

Think  if  thou  wert,  some  evening  stiD, 
Within  thy  wood  of  green  Bowhill, 
Thy  native  wood,  the  forest's  pride, — 
Lover  or  sister  by  thy  side; 
In  converse  sweet  the  hour  to  improve. 
Of  things  below  and  things  above. 
Of  an  existence  scarce  begun. 
And  note  the  stars  rise  one  by  one : — 
Just  then,  the  moon  and  day-light  blending^ 
To  see  the  f$irj  bands  deacending. 
Wheeling  and  shivering  as  they  came. 
Like  glimmering  shreds  of  human  frame; 
Or  sailing  'mid  the  golden  air, 
In  akiflfs  of  yielding  gossamer. 

Oh,  I  would  wander  forth  alone 
Where  human  eye  hath  never  ahone. 
Away  o'er  continents  and  isles, 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  miles, 
For  one  such  eve  to  sit  with  thee. 
Their  strains  to  hear  and  forms  to  see ! 
Absent  the  while  all  fears  of  harm. 
Secure  in  Heaven's  protecting  arm; 
To  list  the  songs  sudi  beinga  sung. 
And  hear  them  speak  in  human  tongue; 
To  see  in  beauty,  perfect,  pure. 
Of  human  face  the  miniature. 
And  smile  of  being  free  from  ain. 
That  had  not  death  impressed  within. 
Oh,  can  it  ever  be  forgot 
What  Scotland  had,  and  now  has  not? 

Such  scenes,  dear  Lady,  now  no  more 
Are  given,  or  fitted  aa  before 
To  eye  or  ear  of  guilty  dust ; 
But  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  must. 
The  time  when  I,  from  earth  set  free. 
Shall  turn  the  spark  I  fain  would  be; 
If  there's  a  land,  as  grandsirea  tell. 
Where  brownies,  elves,  and  fairies  dwell. 
There  my  first  visit  shall  be  sped — 
Joumeyer  of  earth,  go  hide  thy  head! 
Of  all  thy  travelling  splendour  shorn. 
Though  in  thy  golden  chariot  homt. 
Yon  little  doud  of  many  a  hue 
That  wanders  o'er  the  solar  blue — 
That  do  I  challenge  and  engage 
To  be  my  travelling  equipage. 
Then  onward,  onward  hr  to  ateer, 
The  breeze  of  heaven  my  charioteer; 


•' 


■  I 


I  . 
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The  Boal's  own  energy  my  guide. 
Eternal  hope  my  all  beside. 
At  such  a  shrine  who  would  not  bow  1 — 
Traveller  of  earth,  where  art  thou  now  1 

Then  let  me  for  these  legends  claim 
My  young,  my  honoured  lady*s  name; 
That  honour  is  reward  complete, 
Yet  I  must  cra?e,  if  not  unmeet, 
One  little  boon—- delightful  task 
For  maid  to  grant,  or  minstrel  ask ! 

One  day  thou  mayest  remember  well. 
For  short  the  time  since  it  befell, 
When,  o'er  thy  forest  bowers  of  oak. 
The  eddying  storm  in  darkness  broke. 
Loud  sung  the  blast  adown  the  dell. 
And  Yarrow  lent  her  treble  swell; 
The  mountain's  form  grew  more  sublime, 
Wrapt  in  its  wreaths  of  rolling  rime; 
And  Newark  Cairn,  in  hoary  shreud,^ 
Appeared  like  giant  o'er  the  cloud. 
The  eve  fell  dark,  and  grimly  scowled. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  tempest  howled; 
Without  was  turmoil,  waste,  and  din. 
The  kelpie's  cry  was  in  the  linn — 
But  all  was  loye  and  peace  within : 
And  aye,  between,  the  melting  strain 
Poured  from  thy  woodland  harp  amain, 
Which  mixing  with  the  storm  around, 
Gave  a  wild  (^ence  to  the  sound. 

That  mingled  scene,  in  every  part, 
Hath  so  impressed  thy  shepheid's  heart 
With  glowing  feelings,  kindling  bright 
Some  filial  visions  of  delight. 
That  almost  border  upon  pain, 
And  he  would  hear  those  strains  again. 
They  brought  delusions  not  to  last, 
Blending  the  future  with  the  past; 
Dreams  of  fair  stems  in  foliage  new. 
Of  flowers  that  spring  where  others  grew, 
Of  beauty  ne'er  to  be  outdone. 
And  stars  that  rise  when  sets  the  sun, 
The  patriarchal  days  of  yore. 
The  mountain  music  heard  no  more. 
With  all  the  scene  before  his  eyes, 
A  family's  and  a  nation's  ties — 
Bonds  which  the  heavens  alone  can  rend, 
With  chief,  with  father,  and  with  friend. 
No  wonder  that  such  scene  refined 
Should  dwell  on  rude  enthusiast's  mind  I 
Strange  his  reverse ! — he  never  wist — 
Poor  inmate  of  the  cloud  and  mist  I 
That  ever  he,  as  friend,  should  claim 
The  proudest  Caledonian  name. 


She  that  giveth  heart  away 
For  the  homage  of  a  day. 


To  a  downy  dimpling  chin. 
Smile  that  tells  the  void  within — 
Swaggering  gait,  and  stays  of  steel — 
Saucy  head  and  sounding  heel — 
Gives  the  gift  of  woe  and  weeping; 
Gives  a  thing  not  worth  the  keeping; 
Gives  a  trifle — ogives  a  toy : 
Sweetest  viands  soonest  cloy. 

Gains— Good  Lord!  what  doth  she  gain  ? — 
Years  of  sorrow  and  of  pain ; 
Gains  the  curse  that  leaves  her  never; 
Gains  the  pang  that  lasts  for  ever. 

And  why  1    Ah,  hath  not  reason  shown  it. 
Though  the  heart  dares  hardly  own  it  ? 
Well  it  traces  love  to  be 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree; 
The  test  of  that  angelic  creature ; 
The  touchstone  of  her  human  nature. 
Which  proved  her,  though  of  heavenly  birth, 
An  erring  meteor  of  the  earth. 

And  what,  by  Heaven's  sovereign  will. 
Was  trial  once  is  trial  still ; 
It  is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  eye 
Can  ne'er  approach  too  cautiously ; 
It  is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  hand 
Must  never  touch  but  on  command 
Of  parent,  guardian,  friends  in  common — 
Approved  both  by  man  and  woman ; 
Else  woe  to  her  as  maid  or  wife! 
For  all  her  days  of  mortal  life. 
The  curse  falls  heavy  on  her  crime. 
And  heavier  wears  by  length  of  time ; 
And,  as  of  future  joys  te  reft  her. 
Upon  her  race  that  follows  after. 

But  oh,  if  prudence  and  discretion 
Baulk  the  forward  inclination — 
Cool  the  bosom,  check  the  eye. 
And  guide  the  hand  that  binds  the  tie — 
Then,  then  alone  is  love  a  treasure, 
A  blessing  of  unbounded  measure. 
Which  every  pledge  of  love  endears; 
It  buds  with  age,  and  grows  with  years — 
As  from  the  earth  it  points  on  high. 
Till  its  fair  tendrils  in  the  sky 
Blossom  in  joy,  and  ever  will, 
And  woman  is  an  angel  stUL 


Adieu,  my  loved  parent,  the  trial  is  o'er, 
The  veil  o'er  thy  couch  of  forgetfulness  spread; 

Thy  kind  heart  shall  grieve  for  my  follies  no  more. 
Nor  the  suppliant  tear  for  thy  wanderer  be  shed. 

Long  over  thy  head  has  the  tempest  blown  fell. 
But  riches,  unknown,  were  unvalued  by  thee; 

In  the  wild  wast  thou  bom,  in  the  wild  didst  thou  dwell. 
The  pupil  of  Nature,  benevolent  and  free. 
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And  never,  in  all  her  uncultured  domain. 
Was  nouriahed  a  spirit  more  genial  and  kind; 

Chill  poTerty  could  not  thy  ardour  restnin. 
Nor  cloud  thy  gay  smile,  or  the  glow  of  thy  mind. 

When  winter- wreaths  lay  round  our  cottage  so  small. 
When  fancy  was  ardent,  and  feeling  was  strong; 

Oh !  how  I  would  long  for  the  gloaming  to  fall. 
To  sit  by  thy  knee  and  attend  to  thy  song ; 

The  song  of  the  field  where  the  warrior  bled; 

The  garland  of  blossom  dishonoured  too  soon; 
The  elves  of  the  greenwood,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, 

And  fairies  that  journeyed  by  light  of  the  moon. 

I  loved  thee,  my  parent — my  highest  desire 
Was  'neath  independence  to  shield  thy  gray  head, 

But  fortune  denied  it— extinguished  the  fire — 
And,  now  thou  art  gone,  my  ambition  is  fled. 

I  loved  thee,  and  now  thou  art  laid  in  thy  grave. 
Thy  memory  I'll  cherish,  while  memory  is  mine ; 

And  the  boon  that  my  tongue  aye  from  Heaven  shall 
crave. 
Shall  be,  the  last  blessing  that  hung  upon  thine. 

Though  over  thy  ashes  no  tombstone  is  seen. 
The  place  shall  be  hallowed  when  ages  are  past; 

Xo  monument  tells  'mid  the  wilderness  green. 
Where  the  Minstreless  lies  of  the  Border  the  last: 

• 

But  over  that  grave  will  the  lover  of  song. 
And  the  lover  of  goodness,  stand  silent  and  sigh; 

And  the  fays  of  the  wild  will  thy  requiem  prolong, 
And  shed  on  thy  coverlet  dews  of  the  sky. 

And  there  from  the  rue  and  the  rose's  perfume, 
His  dew- web  of  dawn  shall  the  gossamer  won ; 

And  there  shall  the  daisy  and  violet  bloom, 
And  ru  water  them  ^1  with  the  tears  of  a  son. 

Adieu,  my  loved  parent !  the  trial  is  past — 
Again  thy  loved  bosom  my  dwelling  may  be; 

And  long  as  the  name  of  thy  darling  shall  last 
All  due  be  the  song  and  the  honour  to  thee! 


6n  ikj  $tat^  of  glr.  pit 

And  art  thou  departed,  ere  yet  from  the  field 

The  tidings  of  glory  are  borne  ? 
Oh,  art  thou  departed,  our  bulwark,  our  shield. 

And  live  I  thy  exit  to  mourn] 
Onr  country's  horizon  for  ever  is  shorn 

Of  a  splendour  that  stedfastly  shone; 
The  darkness  is  shed,  and  the  stdrm  is  gone  forth ; 
Our  sun  and  our  moon  have  both  dropped  to  the  earth; 
The  child  of  the  mighty  is  come  to  the  birth. 

But  the  strength  of  the  parent  is  gone. 

0  Pitt!  I  may  wail  thee,  and  wail  without  blame, 

For  here  cannot  party  deride ; 
'Twas  in  the  lone  wild  I  first  heard  of  thy  name, 

With  Nature  alone  for  my  guide. 


That  taught  me  to  love  thee :  my  boast  and  my  pnde 
Thenceforth  thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  be: 

I  read,  and  I  wondered— bat  still  I  read  on; 

My  bosom  heaved  high  with  an  ankmr  nnknowa. 

But  I  found  it  congenial  in  all  with  thine  own. 
And  I  took  up  my  rest  under  thee. 

I  wondered  when  senators  sternly  expressed 

Disgust  at  each  motion  of  thine; 
For  I  was  as  simple  as  babe  at  the  breast, 

And  their  motives  I  could  not  divine. 
I  knew  not— and  still  small  the  knowledge  is  mine— 

Of  the  passions  that  mankind  dissever — 
That  minds  there  are  framed  Hke  the  turbulent  oeesn, 
That  fumes  on  its  barriers  with  ceaseless  commotioD ; 
On   the   rock   that  stands   highest,  commudiog 
devotion, 

There  dash  its  rude  billows  for  ever. 

They  said  thou  wert  proud—  I  have  pondered  it  kng— 

I  have  tried  thee  by  plummet  and  line- 
Have  weighed  in  the  balance  the  ri^hi  and  the  wion?, 

And  am  forced  in  the  charge  to  combine. 
They  called  thee  ambitious— a  censure  condign! 

I  know  it — I  own  it  was  true ! 
But  it  was  of  thjf  cowUfy  alone  thon  ir^Kiprtmd; 
Thy  ambition  was  all  for  her  glory  and  good; 
For  these  thy  proud  heart  a  wild  torrent  withstooil. 

Which  broke  what  it  could  not  subdue. 

Be  hallowed  thy  memory,  illustrious  shade ! 

A  shepherd  can  ill  understand ; 
But  he  weens  that  as  clear  and  unbiaaaed  a  head. 

As  clean  and  less  sordid  a  l^and. 
Or  a  heart  more  untainted,  did  never  command 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  on  earth ; 
And  he  knows  that  long  hence,  when  his  bead's  kv 

•    as  thine. 
That  the  good,  and  the  great,  and  the  biave,  and 

benign, 
And  the  lovers  of  country  and  king,  will  combine 

To  hallow  the  hour  of  thy  birth! 


^\t  Jaiim  of  |ds,  1810. 

Hul,  lovely  July !  fair  and  gay, 
Thou  risest  with  this  holy  day; 
The  radiance  of  thy  infant  ray 
Betokens  gay  hilarity. 

How  sweet  to  us  the  rising  flush  ! — 
But  why  that  rosy  maiden  blush. 
While  from  the  vale  and  verdant  bush 
Distils  the  melting  melody  ? 

Is  it,  because  when  met  thy  view 
Edina,  set  'mid  hills  of  dew. 
And  spires  that  bore  the  welkin  blue, 
There  all  was  dead  serenity; 


I 
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No  eye  the  glorious  scene  to  scan, 
When  up  thy  silken  veil  was  drawn, 
And  broad  yon  orb  of  flame  began 

To  mount  the  green  ware's  canopy  ? 

But  welcome  thou,  sweet  summer's  queen ! 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  gaudy  green, 
With  stripes  and  dazzling  gems  between. 
In  richest  wild  variety. 

The  hedge-row  bends  in  lines  of  snow. 
Deep  blossoms  o'er  the  yalleys  blow. 
And  wild-flowers  deck  the  mountain's  brow. 
In  modest  sweet  simplicity. 

Fair  harbinger  of  plenty  nigh. 
Calm  be  thy  course,  and  mild  thy  sky; 
That  tear  that  glistens  in  thine  eye 
Adds  beauty  to  thy  majesty. 

Yet  have  I  seen  on  life's  lone  way. 
Its  dawn,  like  thine,  as  fair  and  gay; 
And  all  its  splendours  dashed  away 
By  storms  of  black  adversity! 


On  %  Close  of  iljt  gtar  1812. 

Dnnedin,  thy  skirts  are  unhallowed  and  lone, 
And  dark  are  the  rocks  that  encircle  thy  throne; 
The  dwelling  of  beings  unbodied  is  there — 
There  are  spirits  abroad,  let  the  traveller  beware! 

The  year  on  the  brink  of  eternity  hung. 
The  clock  had  rung  long,  and  the  watchman  had  sung. 
And  just  when  the  munnurs  of  midnight  grew  still, 
A  symphony  broke  from  the  shelve  of  the  hill: 
It  was  not  by  man,  for  no  mortal  was  there — 
There  are  spirits  abroad,  let  the  traveller  beware ! 
They  sung  of  the  year  that  was  passing  away. 
And  the  stars  hid  their  blushes  in  curtain  of  gray. 

Thou  art  gone,  thou  art  gone,  with  thy  sceptre  of 
dread! 
With  thy  brands  of  destruction,  and  wains  of  the  dead; 
With  thy  rolls  and  thy  registers,  bloated  with  woe. 
And  thy  millions  of  souls  to  the  mansions  below. 
At  the  fall  of  thy  bier  shall  time's  sepulchre  sigh. 
And  thy  winding-sheet  all  the  lone  dwellings  shall  dye : 
Oh,  wdl  o'er  the  shoreless  abyss  mayest  thou  shiver, 
Down,  down  to  the  centre,  for  ever  and  ever! 


These  strunswereat  midnight  heard  floatingin  air: 
There  are  spirits  abroad,  let  the  traveller  beware! 


(EpttBp^  on  a  JFibing  dD^anuitr. 

Warrior,  when  the  battle's  o'er. 
Tumult,  terror,  groaning,  yelling. 

Come  and  wipe  thy  red  claymore. 
O'er  this  low  and  lonely  dwelling! 


Weep  the  prince  of  prank  and  pother; 
Warrior,  weep  a  fallen  brother. 

When  the  midnight  revel's  done, 
Lasses  sleeping,  alleys  quiet, 

Come  and  fire  one  rousing  gun 
O'er  this  king  of  rout  and  riot 

Silent  now  the  tale  of  wonder. 

Song  of  mirth  and  rap  of  thunder. 

Little  he  for  fighting  cared. 

Hurt  or  harm  he  wished  to  no  man; 
Face  of  man  he  little  feared. 

Less  the  face  of  lovely  woman; 
Left,  foi^brethren  dry  and  hearty. 
Deeds  of  death  to  Bonaparte. 

Warrior,  dry  the  falling  tear. 
What  can  from  the  dust  recover? 

Cold  the  heart  lies  crumbling  here. 
All  his  fun  and  freaks  are  over; 

Like  the  foam-bell  on  the  river. 

They  are  gone— and  gone  for  ever! 


&n  t^e  ^tfit»9  of  iijt  ^unntt  of  ^nulutc^, 

AT  THE  GREAT  FOOTBALL  MATCH  ON  CARTER- 
HAUOH,  DEC.  6,  1815. 

And  hast  thou  here,  like  hermit  gray. 

Thy  mystic  characters  unrolled 
O'er  peaceful  revellers  to  play. 

Thou  emblem  of  the  days  of  old  7 
Or  comest  thou  with  the  veteran's  smile. 

Who  deems  his  day  of  conquest  fled, 
Yet  loves  to  view  the  bloodless  toil 

Of  sons  whose  sires  he  often  led  I 

Not  such  thy  peaceable  intent. 

When,  over  Border  waste  and  wood, 
On  foray  and  achievement  bent. 

Like  eagle  on  the  path  of  blood. 
Symbol  to  ancient  valour  dear ! 

Much  has  been  dared  and  done  for  thee— 
I  almost  weep  to  see  thee  here. 

And  deem  thee  raised  in  mockery. 

But  no— familiar  to  the  brave, 

'Twas  thine  thy  gleaming  moon  and  star 
Above  their  manly  sports  to  wave 

As  free  as  ia  the  field  of  war : 
To  thee  the  faithful  clansman's  shout 

In  revel  as  in  rage  was  dear; 
The  more  beloved  in  festal  rout. 

The  better  feneed  when  foes  were  near. 

I  love  thee  for  the  olden  day. 

The  iron  age  of  hardihood — 
The  rather  that  thou  led'st  the  way 

To  peace  and  joy  through  paths  of  blood ; 
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For  were  it  not  the  deeds  of  weir. 
When  thou  wert  foremost  in  the  fray. 

We  had  not  been  assembled  here. 
Rejoicing  in  a  Father's  away. 

And  even  the  days  ounelyes  have  known, 

Alike  the  moral  truth  impress — 
Valour  and  constancy  alone 

Can  purchase  peace  and  happiness. 
Then  hail,  memorial  of  the  brare, 

The  liegeman's  pride,  the  Border's  awe! 
May  thy  gray  pennon  never  wave 

On  sterner  field  than  Carterhangh ! 


Can  I  forget  a  time  of  generous  bliss. 
Of  trembling  hope  and  boundless  happiness, 
When  neither  self  nor  sorrow  durst  assail  ? — 
That  day  I'll  sing  till  my  remembrance  fail. 

When  Winter^s  stern  and  sullen  reign  was  o'er, 
And  the  slow  wave  fell  lighter  on  the  shore; 
When  spring-tide  lengthened  far  the  jocund  eve. 
And  the  red  sun  still  lingered  o'er  the  wave; 
When  little  wild  birds  sought  the  forest  land. 
And  poured  their  lays  so  melting  and  so  bland — 
All  grew  enchantment  to  my  youthful  view; 
The  virgin's  cheek  turned  of  a  rosier  hue; 
The  amber  clouds  that  hung  above  the  west. 
The  violet's  hue,  the  daisy's  snowy  vest. 
All  wore  a  charm  mine  eye  had  never  viewed — 
What  could  it  mean  ?    Was  nature  all  renewed  ? 
I  saw  her  new  endearing  glories  weU — 
I  looked,  and  sighed,  but  why  I  could  not  telL 
Love!  What  had  love  to  do  with  earth  or  sky. 
Or  aught  beyond  a  maiden's  blithesome  eye  ? 
It  was  not  love,  that  I  was  free  to  say — 
Ah  me!  too  soon  she  proved  her  sovereign  sway. 
'Twas  she  that  lent  the  beauties  to  the  scene. 
Painted  the  clouds,  and  bloomed  along  the  green. 
Cheered  every  g^ambol,  warbled  from  the  spray. 
And  called  the  soul's  young  visions  into  play. 

Celestial  love!  when  first  in  Eden's  bower. 
The  dire  commotions  of  the  soul  had  power; 
When  angels  turned  the  pitying  eye  iway 
From  Beauty's  fall,  and  nature's  first  decay; 
When  first  thy  balm  the  wounded  spirit  knew 
From  heaven  descending  downward  like  the  dew; 
And  since  that  time,  if  aught  may  ease  the  smart 
Of  future  anguish  pillowed  on  the  heart, 
It  is  the  transport  of  thy  blissful  hour, 
When  smiles  the  eye  of  beauty's  sweetest  flower. 
Oh,  when  two  hearts  in  each  fond  hope  combine. 
Who  would  at  the  award  of  heaven  repine? 
Or  who  would  change  the  joys  his  soul  that  thrill. 
For  immortality  of  human  ill ) 

Say,  lives  there.  Earth,  upon  thy  teeming  breast. 
One  human  thing  so  sordid  and  unblest. 


As  ne'er  that  highest  boon  of  Heaven  to  know. 
The  source,  the  balm  of  mortal  life  below  ? 
Whose  heart  the  smiles  of  beauty  never  moved  ? 
Who  ne'er  as  husband  nor  as  parent  loved ! 
No  blessed  spirit  e'er  that  &ce  shall  greet. 
For  angel  fellowship  and  heaven  unmeet. 

Qem  of  the  soul,  oh  be  thy  treasures  mine ! 
Thy  draughts  of  rapture  from  the  spring  divine ; 
The  half-assenting  lip,  averted  eye. 
And  moistened  glowing  cheek  on  mine  to  lie. 
The  cordial  link,  the  soul's  eternal  spring. 
Lightening  the  woes  that  round  our  nature  cHing, 
Our  present  joys,  our  happiness  to  be 
In  earth  and  heaven,  must  emanate  from  thee. 

Thou  art  that  feeling  generous  and  refined. 
That  hallowed  sdon  grafted  on  the  mind. 
That  in  its  blossom,  though  with  blush  rcprcacd. 
Verges  to  beauty  or  congenial  breast. 
But,  heaven-directed,  still  its  tendrils  spread 
Bound  nature's  bourn,  the  living  and  the  dead: 
Till  at  the  last,  the  sun  and  stars  above, 
'Tis  grafted  in  the  fields  of  light  and  love. 
In  that  blest  land  from  whence  its  being  came. 
To  bloom  through  all  eternity  the  same. 


Recited  in  a  party  ot  Soodal  Friendst  met  in  honour  of  the 
entry  into  Faiu  by  the  Allie8->1814. 

Kow,  Britain,  let  thy  difis  o'  snaw 
Look  prouder  o'er  the  merled  main. 

The  bastard  Eagle  bears  awa'. 

An*  ne'er  will  e'e  thy  shores  again. 

Come,  bang  thy  banners  to  the  wain— 
The  struggle's  past,  the  prixe  is  won: 

Weel  may  thy  lion  shake  his  mane, 
And  turn  his  gray  beard  to  the  sun ! 

Oft  hae  I  bragged  o'  thine  and  thee, 
Even  when  thy  back  was  at  the  wa'; 

Now  thou  my  proudest  sang  shalt  be 
As  lang  as  I  hae  breath  to  draw. 

Where  now  the  culfiB  who  boded  wae. 
And  cauldness  o'er  thy  efforts  threw  1 

And  where  the  proudest,  fellest  fae, 
Frae  hell's  black  porch  that  ever  flew  1 

Here's  to  the  hands  sae  lang  upbore 

The  Boee  and  Shamrock  blooming  still  ^ 

An'  here's — the  burly  plant  of  yore. 
The  Thistle  of  the  Norlan'  hilL 

Lang  may  auld  Britun's  banners  pale 
Stream  o'er  the  seas  her  might  has  von — 

Lang  may  her  lions  paw  the  gale. 
And  turn  their  dewlaps  to  the  sun! 


I 
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CItgg  an  ^abj  ^sslgtt. 

Whj  sleeps  the  dew  on  that  new  grave. 
Though  all  around  is  parched  and  dry. 

While  bending  boughs  incumbent  wave 
To  shield  it  from  the  burning  sky  ? 

That  crystal  drop  that  stands  so  clear 
Within  the  dew-cup's  silken  eye, 

Is  pitying  Nature's  holy  tear. 

Shed  o'er  her  flower  laid  low  to  lie. 

Here  lies,  within  a  chilly  shroud. 
The  fairest  of  her  works  below; 

Her  eye,  the  eagle's  in  the  cloud,  ■ 

Her  cheek  the  rose,  her  brow  the  snow. 

The  smile  that  lightened  in  her  face . 

Was  sweet  as  morning's  dawn  to  see; 
Her  melting  tones  of  love  and  grace 

Were  music  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  tear  of  pity  in  her  eye 

Was  brighter  than  that  dew-drop  sheen; 
Soft  as  the  morning  breeze  her  sigh, 

That  breathes  among  the  birches  green. 

I've  seen  her  seek  the  blue  hare-bell. 
That  bends  above  the  silver  spring; 

Or  brash  the  heath-flower  from  the  fell, 
With  foot  as  light  as  fairy's  wing : 

Or  resting  in  the  broom-wood  dale, 
Her  soul  on  fancy's  pinions  borne. 

In  vision  rapt,  the  welkin  sail 

Throned  on  the  star  that  leads  the  morn. 

Now  mouldering  in  the  earth  so  cold. 
This  lovely  flower  must  quite  decay; 

That  form  of  beauty's  fairest  mould 
Become  a  mass  of  livid  clay ! 

Yet,  though  I  weep  her  early  doom. 
Her  beauty,  worth,  for  ever  gone ; 

See  o'er  that  breast  the  daisy  bloom 

Where  virtue  fixed  her  diamond  throne; 

The  vital  spark  of  heavenly  fire 

That  warmed  it  once  shall  ever  burn. 

And  wake  a  seraph's  golden  lyre, 
O'er  fading  nature's  awful  urn. 


Sit  Pars  ai  t^e  ITofats. 

0  lone  St.  Mary  of  the  waves, 
In  ruin  lies  thine  ancient  aisle, 

While  o'er  thy  green  and  lowly  graves. 
The  moorcocks  bay,  and  plovers  wail : 
But  mountain  spirits  on  the  gale 

Oft  o'er  thee  sound  the  requiem  dread ; 
And  warrior  shades,  and  spectres  pale. 

Still  linger  by  the  quiet  dead 
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Yes,  many  a  chief  of  ancient  days 

Sleeps  in  thy  cold  and  halloVd  soil; 
Hearts  that  would  thread  the  forest  maze, 

Alike  for  spousal  or  for  spoil ; 

That  wist  not,  ween'd  not,  to  recoil 
Before  the  might  of  mortal  foe. 

But  thirsted  for  the  Border  broil, 
The  shout,  the  clang,  the  overthrow. 

Here  lie  those  who,  o'er  flood  and  field. 
Were  hunted  as  the  osprey's  brood; 

Who  braved  the  power  of  man,  and  seal'd 
Their  testimonies  with  their  blood: 
But  long  as  waves  that  wilder'd  flood, 

Their  sacred  memory  shall  be  dear. 
And  all  the  virtuous  and  the  good 

O'er  their  low  graves  shall  drop  the  tear. 

Here  sleeps  the  last  of  all  the  race 

Of  these  old  heroes  of  the  hill. 
Stem  as  the  storm  in  heart  and  face: 

Gainsaid  in  faith  or  principle. 

Then  would  the  fire  of  heaven  fill 
The  orbit  of  his  faded  eye ; 

Yet  all  within  was  kindness  still, 
Benevolence  and  simplicity. 

Gbisve,  thou  shalt  hold  a  sacred  cell 

In  hearts  with  sin  and  sorrow  toss'd ; 
While  thousands,  with  their  funeral  knell. 

Boll  down  the  tide  of  darkness,  lost; 

For  thou  wert  Truth's  and  Honour's  boast, 
Firm  champion  of  Religion's  sway ! 

Who  knew  thee  best  revered  thee  most. 
Thou  emblem  of  a  former  day ! 

Here  lie  old  Border  bowmen  good; 

Ranger  and  stalker  sleep  together. 
Who  for  the  red-deer's  stately  brood 

Watch'd,  in  despite  of  want  and  weather. 

Beneath  the  hoary  hills  of  heather; 
Even  ScQtts,  and  Kerrs,  and  Pringles,  blended 

In  peaceful  slumbers,  rest  together, 
Whose  fathers  there  to  death  contended. 

Here  lie  t&e  peaceful,  simple  race. 

The  firsi  old  tenants  of  the  wild. 
Who  stored  the  mountains  of  the  chase 

With  flocVs  and  herds— whose  manners  mild 

Changed  the  baronial  castles,  piled 
In  every  glen\  into  the  cot, 

And  the  rude  mountaineer  beguiled. 
Indignant,  to  his  peaceful  lot. 

Here  rural  beauty  low  reposes; 

The  blushing  cheek,  and  beaming  eye, 
The  dimpling  smile,  the  lip  of  roses, 

Attracters  of  the  burning  sigh. 

And  love's  delicious  pangs,  that  lie 
Enswathed  in  pleasure's  mellow  mine : 

Mud,  lover,  parent,  low  and  high. 
Are  mingled  in  thy  lonely  shrine. 
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And  here  lies  one-- here  I  must  turn 

From  all  the  noble  and  aublime, 
And,  o'er  thy  new  but  sacred  nm. 

Shed  the  heath-flower  and  monntain -thyme, 

And  floods  of  sorrow,  while  I  chime 
Above  thy  dust  one  requiem. 

Love  was  thine  error,  not  thy  crime, 
Thou  mildest,  sweetest,  mortal  gem ! 

For  ever  hallow'd  be  thy  bed. 

Beneath  the  dark  and  hoaiy  steep; 

Thy  breast  may  flowerets  overspread, 
And  angels  of  the  morning  weep 
In  sighs  of  heaven  above  thy  sleep. 

And  tear-drops  of  embalming  dew ; 
Thy  vesper  hymn  be  from  the  deep. 

Thy  matin  from  the  ether  blue ! 

I  dare  not  of  that  holy  shade. 

That's  pass'd  away,  one  thought  allow ; 
Not  even  a  dream  that  might  degrade 

The  mercy  before  which  I  bow : 

Eternal  God,  what  is  it  now  1 
Thus  asks  my  heart :  but  the  reply 

I  aim  not,  wish  not,  to  foreknow ; 
Tis  vell*d  within  eternity. 

But  oh,  this  earthly  flesh  and  heart 
Still  cling  to  the  dear  form  beneath, 

As  when  I  saw  its  soul  depart. 
As  when  I  saw  it  calm  in  death : 
The  dead  rose  and  funereal  wreath 

Above  the  breast  of  viigin  snow, 

Far  lovelier  than  in  life  and  breath — 

I  saw  it  then,  and  see  it  now. 

That  her  fair  form  shall  e'er  decay. 

One  thought  I  may  not  entertain; 
As  she  was  on  her  dying  day, 

To  me  she  ever  will  remain. 

When  Time's  last  shiver  o'er  his  reign 
Shall  dose  this  scene  of  sin  and  sorrow, 

How  calm,  how  lovely,  how  serene. 
That  form  shall  rise  upon  the  morrow ! 

Frail  man !  of  all  the  arrows  wounding 

Thy  mortal  heart,  there  is  but  one* 
Whose  poison'd  dart  is  so  astounding. 

That  bear  it,  cure  it,  there  can  none. 

It  is  the  thought  of  beauty  won, 
To  love  in  most  supreme  degree. 

And,  by  the  hapless  flame  undone. 
Cut  off  from  nature  and  from  thee ! 


In  Caledonia's  glens  there  once  did  reign 
A  sovereign  of  supreme  unearthly  eye; 
No  human  power  her  potence  could  restrain. 
No  human  soul  her  influence  deny : 


Sole  empress  o'er  the  mountain  homes,  that  lie 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  unceasing  sUr: 

But  gone  is  her  mysterious  dignity. 

And  true  Devotion  wanes  away  with  her: 

While  in  loose  garb  appears  Corruption's  harbinger. 

Thou  sceptic  reveller^ill-framed  with  thee 
Is  visionary  bard  a  war  to  wage : 
Joy  in  thy  light,  thou  earth-bom  Sadducee, 
That  earth  is  all  thy  hope  and  heritage. 
Already  wears  thy  front  the  line  of  age; 
Thou  see'st  a  heaven  above — a  grave  before ; 
Does  that  lone  cell  thy  wishes  all  engage  1 
Say,  does  thy  yearning  soul  not  grasp  at  morel 
Woe  to  thy  grovelling  creed — ^thy  cold  ungenial  lore! 

Be  mine  to  sing  of  visions  that  have  been. 

And  cherish  hope  of  visions  yet  to  be; 

Of  mountains  clothed  in  everlasting  green, 

Of  silver  torrent  and  of  shadowy  tree, 

Far  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Be  mine  the  faith  that  spurns  the  bourn  of  time; 

The  soul  whose  eye  can  future  glories  see; 

The  converse  here  with  things  of  purer  clime, 

And  hope  above  the  stan  that  soars  on  wing  sublime 

But  she  is  gone  that  thrilled  the  simple  minds 
Of  those  I  loved  and  honoured  to  the  last; 
She  who  gave  voices  to  the  wandering  winds. 
And  mounted  spirits  on  the  midnight  blast 
At  her  behest  the  trooping  fairies  passed. 
And  wayward  elves  in  many  a  glimmering  band : 
The  mountains  teemed  with  life,  and  sore  aghast 
Stood  maid  and  matron  'neath  her  mvstic  wand, 
When  all  the  spirits  rose  and  walked  at  hercommaad. 

And  she  could  make  the  brown  and  careless  boy 
All  breathless  stand,  unknowing  what  to  fear; 
Or  panting  deep  beneath  his  co*erlet  lie. 
When  midnight  whisper  stole  upon  his  ear. 
And  she  could  mould  the  vision  of  the  seer 
To  aught  that  rankled  breast  of  froward  wight; 
Or  hang  the  form  of  cerement  or  of  bier 
Within  the  cottage  fire — O  woeful  sight! 
That  called  forth  many  a  prayer  and  deepened  groan 
by  night. 

Oh  I  I  have  bowed  to  her  resistless  sway. 
When  the  thin  evening  vapours  floated  nigh : 
When  the  gray  plover's  wailings  died  away. 
And  the  t^  mountains  melted  into  sky : 
The  note  of  gloaming  bee  that  journeyed  b  j 
Sent  through  my  heart  a  momentary  knell ; 
And  sore  I  feared  in  bush  or  brake  might  lie 
Things  of  unearthly  make — for  I  knew  well. 
That  hour  with  danger  fraught  more  than  when  mid- 
night fell. 

But  oh !  if  ancient  cemetery  was  near, 
Or  cairn  of  harper  murdered  long  ago. 
Or  wandering  pedlar  for  his  hoarded  gear. 
Of  such,  what  glen  of  Scotland  doth  not  know? 
Or  grave  of  suicide,  upon  the  brow 
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Of  the  bleak  mountain,  withered  all  and  gray; 
From  these  I  held  as  from  some  deadly  foe : 
There  ha^e  I  quaked  by  night  and  mused  by  day ; 
But  chiefly  where  I  weened  the  bard  or  warrior  lay. 

For  many  a  wild  heart-thrilling  Scottish  bard, 
In  lowland  dale  the  lyre  of  heaven  that  wooed, 
Sleeps  'neath  some  little  mound  or  lonely  sward, 
Where  humble  dome  of  rapt  derotion  stood. 
Mid  heathy  wastes  by  Mary's  silent  flood. 
Or  in  the  moorland  glen  of  dark  Baccleuch ; 
There  o'er  their  g^Tes  the  heath-fowrs  mottled  brood. 
Track  with  light  feathery  foot  the  morning  dew ; 
There  plays  the  gamesome  lamb,  or  bleats  the  yean- 
ing ewe. 

Yet  there  stiU  meet  the  thoughtful  shepherd's  view 
The  marble  fount-stone,  and  the  rood  so  gray  ; 
And  often  there  he  sees  with  changeful  hue 
The  snow-white  skull  washed  by  the  burn  away ; 
And  0 !  if  'tis  hia  chance  at  eve  to  stray, 
Lone  by  the  place  where  his  forefathers  sleep ; 
At  bittern's  whoop  or  gor-cock's  startling  bay, 
How  heaves  his  simple  breast  with  breathings  deep ! 
He  mutters  vow  to  Heaven,  and  speeds  along  the 
steep. 

For  well  he  knows,  along  that  desert  room, 
The  spirits  nightly  watch  the  sacred  clay ; 
That,  cradled  on  the  mountain's  purple  bloom, 
By  him  they  lie,  companions  of  the  day. 
His  guardian  friends,  and  listening  to  his  lay : 
And  many  a  chant  floats  on  the  vacant  air. 
That  spirit  of  the  bard  or  warrior  may 
Hear  the  foigotten  names  perchance  they  bare : 
For  many  a  warrior  wight,  and  nameless  bard,  lies 
there! 

Those  were  the  times  for  holiness  of  frame ; 
Those  were  the  days  when  fancy  wandered  free  ; 
That  kindled  in  the  soul  the  mystic  flame, 
And  the  rapt  breathings  of  high  poesy. 
Sole  empress  of  the  twUight — woe  is  mc ! 
That  thou  and  all  thy  spectres  are  outworn. 
For  true  devotion  wanes  away  with  thee; 
All  thy  delirious  dreams  are  laughed  to  scorn, 
While  o'er  our  hills  has  dawned  acold  saturnine  mom. 


Long  did  thy  fairies  linger  in  the  wild. 
When  vale  and  city  wholly  were  resigned ; 
Where  hoary  cUflfs  o'er  little  holms  were  piled. 
And  torrenta  sung  their  music  to  the  wind; 
The  darksome  heaven  upon  the  hills  reclined. 
Save  when  a  transient  sun-beam,  through  the  rain, 
Past,  like  some  beauteous  phantom  of  the  mind. 
Leaving  the  hind  in  solitude  again — 
These  were  their  last  retreats,  and  heard  their  part- 
ing strain. 

But  every  vice  eff*eminate  has  sped, 
Fast  as  the  spirits  from  our  hills  have  gone; 
And  all  these  light  unbodied  forms  are  fled, 
Or  good  or  evil,  save  the  ghost  alone. 


True,  when  the  kine  are  lowing  in  the  loan. 

An  evil  eye  may  heinous  mischief  brew ; 

But  deep  enchantments  to  the  wise  are  known. 

That  certainly  the  blasted  herd  renew, 

And  make  the  eldron  crone  her  cantrips  sorely  rue 

Oh !  1  have  seen  the  door  most  closely  barred ; 
The  green  turf  fire  where  stuck  was  many  a  pin ; 
The  rhymes  of  incantation  I  have  heard. 
And  seen  the  black  dish  solemnly  laid  in 
Amid  the  boiling  liquid — Was  it  sin? 
Ah !  no — 'twas  all  in  fair  defence  of  right. 
With  big  drops  hanging  at  her  brow  and  chin. 
Soon  comes  the  witch  in  sad  and  woeful  plight ; 
Is  cut  above  the  breath,  and,  yelling,  takes  her  flight ! 

And  I  have  seen,  in  gaunt  and  famished  guise, 
The  brindled  mouser  of  the  cot  appear; 
A  haggard  wildness  darted  from  her  eyes; 
No  marvel  was  it  when  the  truth  you  hear. 
That  she  is  forced  to  carry  neighbour  near. 
Swift  through  the  night  to  countries  far  away ; 
That  still  her  feet  the  marks  of  travel  bear; 
And  her  broad  back,  that  erst  was  sleek  and  gray, 
0,  hapless  beast !— all  galled  where  the  curst  saddle 
lay. 

If  every  creed  has  its  attendant  ills. 
How  slight  were  thine ! — a  train  of  airy  dreams ! 
No  holy  awe  the  cynic's  bosom  thrills ; 
Be  mine  the  faith  diverging  to  extremes  ! 
What  though,  upon  the  moon's  distempered  beams, 
Erewhile  thy  matrons  gallopped  through  the  heaven, 
Floated  like  feather  on  the  foaming  streams. 
Or  raised  the  winds  by  tenfold  fury  driven. 
Till  ocean  blurred  the  sky,  and  hills  in  twain  were 
riven. 

Where  fell  the  scathe  1 — The  beldames  were  amused, 
Whom  eild  and  poverty  had  sorely  crazed. 
What,  though  their  feeble  senses  were  abused 
By  gleesome  demon  in  the  church-aisle  raised. 
With  lion  tail,  and  eyes  that  baleful  blazed. 
Whose  bagpipe's  blare  made  all  the  roof  to  quake ! 
But  ages  yet  unborn  will  stand  amazed 
At  thy  dread  power,  that  could  the  wretches  make 
Believe  these  things  all  real,  and  swear  them  at  the 
stake. 


But  ah!  thou  filled'st  the  guilty  heart  with  dread, 

And  brought  the  deeds  of  darkness  to  the  day ! 

Who  was  it  made  the  livid  corse  to  bleed 

At  murderer's  touch,  and  cause  the  gelid  clay 

By  fancied  movement  all  the  truth  betray  ? 

Even  from  dry  bones  the  drops  of  blood  have  sprung! 

'Twaa  thou.  Inquisitor ! — whose  mystic  sway 

A  shade  of  terror  over  nature  hung; 

A  feeling  more  sublime  than  poet  ever  sung. 

Fearless  the  shepherd  faced  the  midnight  storm, 
To  save  his  flocks  deep  swathed  amid  the  snow ; 
Though  threatening  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  deform, 
The  sailor  feared  not  o'er  the  firth  to  row ; 
Dauntless  the  hind  marched  forth  to  meet  the  foe : 
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For  why  1  they  knew,  though  earth  and  hell  com- 
bined, 

In  heaven  were  registered  their  days  below; 

That  there  waa  One  well  able  and  inclined 

To  save  them  from  the  sword,  the  wave,  and  stormy 
wind. 

0  blissful  thought  to  poyerty  and  age ! 
When  tronbles  press  and  dangers  sore  belay. 
This  is  their  only  stay,  their  anchorage, 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  let  us  obey ! 

Ill  it  befits  the  creatures  of  a  day 

Beneath  a  Father's  chastening  to  repine." 

This  high  belief  in  Providence's  sway. 

In  the  eye  of  reason  wears  into  decline ; 

And  soon  that  heavenly  ray  must  ever  cease  to  shine. 

Yet  these  were  days  of  marvel — when  our  king, 
As  chronicles  and  sapient  sages  tell, 
Stood  with  his  priests  and  nobles  in  a  ring, 
Searching  old  beldame  for  the  mark  of  hell. 
The  test  of  witchcraft  and  of  devilish  spell : 
And  when  I  see  a  hag,  the  country's  bane. 
With  rancorous  heart  and  tongue  of  malice  fell. 
Blight  youth  and  beauty  with  a  burning  stain, 

1  wish  for  these  old  times,  and  Stuarts  back  again. 

Haply  'tis  weened  that  Scotland  now  is  free 
Of  witchcraft,  and  of  spell  o'er  human  life; 
Ah  me ! — ne'er  since  she  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
Were  they  so  deep,  so  dangerous,  and  so  rife : 
The  heart  of  man,  unequal  to  the  strife. 
Sinks  down  before  the  lightning  of  their  eyes. 
Oh !  it  is  meet  that  every  maid  and  wife 
Some  keen  exorcist  still  should  scrutinize. 
And  bring  them  to  the  test  for  all  their  sorceries. 

Much  have  I  owed  thee — much  may  I  repine, 
Great  Queen !  to  see  thy  honours  thus  decay  : 
Among  the  mountain  maids  the  power  was  thine. 
On  blest  Saint  Valentine's  or  Hallow  Day. 
Ours  was  the  omen — theirs  was  to  obey : 
Firm  their  belief,  or  most  demurely  feigned ! 
Each  maid  her  cheek  on  lover's  breast  would  lay, 
And,  sighing,  grant  the  kiss  so  long  refrained ; — 
'Twas  sin  to  counteract  what  Providence  ordained  ! 

Oh !  I  remember,  as  young  fancy  grew, 
How  oft  thou  spokest  in  voice  of  distant  rill; 
What  sheeted  forms  thy  plastic  finger  drew, 
Throned  on  the  shadow  of  the  moonlight  hill, 
Or  in  the  glade  so  motionless  and  still, 
That  scarcely  in  this  world  I  seemed  to  be; 
High  on  the  tempest  sing  thine  anthem  shrill ; 
Across  the  heaven  upon  the  meteor  flee ; 
Or  in  the  thunder  speak  with  voice  of  mtyesty ! 

All  these  are  gone — the  days  of  vision  o'er; 
The  bard  of  fancy  strikes  a  tuneless  string. 
Oh !  if  I  wist  to  meet  thee  here  no  more, 
My  muse  should  wander,  on  unwearied  wing, 
To  find  thy  dweUing  by  some  lonely  spring, 


Where  Norway  opes  her  forests  to  the  gale; 
The  dell  thy  borne,  the  cloud  thy  covering; 
The  tuneful  sea-maid,  and  the  spectre  pale. 
Tending  thy  gloomy  throne,  amid  heaven'B  awfal 
veil. 

Or  shall  I  seek  thee  where  the  Tana  rolls 
Her  deep  blue  torrent  to  the  northern  main ; 
Where  many  a  shade  of  former  huntsman  prowls. 
Where  summer  roses  deck  the  untrodden  plain. 
And  beauteous  fays  and  elves,  a  flickering  train. 
Dance  with  the  foamy  spirits  of  the  sea? 
Oh !  let  me  quake  before  thee  once  again. 
And  take  one  farewell  on  my  bended  knee. 
Great  ruler  of  the  soul,  which  none  can  rule  like  thee ! 


<K{ritap^  on  n  ^ibmg  C^aradtr. 

Whose  headstone  is  this,  that's  so  fretted  and  airy 
In  workmanship,  planned  by  the  wildest  vagaiT ! 
There's  the  bolus,  the  pen,  and  the  emblem  of 

happiness. 
With  Venus,  and  Mars,  and  the  sage  Esculapiaa; 
Fine  gardens  on  arches,  whose  shades  I  remember: 
The  picture  of  May  and  the  bust  of  November. 
And  yonder's  an  ox ;  faith,  I  almost  could  wager 
'Tis  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar. 
If  you'll  lend  me  a  prop  with  your  hand  or  yonr 

head,  I  shall 
Read  you  the  epitaph  up  from  the  pedestal. 

"0  passenger,  pause  o'er  these  sacred  receptacles ! 
And  read  whom  they  hold,  though  you  put  on  your 

spectacles: 
Remember  in  season  your  God  and  your  duty, 
Else  vain  is  your  knowledge,  your  riches,  or  beauty ; 
If  these  had  as  guards  stood  this  chilly  abode  upon, 
Never  had  these  two  lain  here  to  be  trod  upon. 

"  Here,  next  to  the  sun,  lies  as  bold  and  as  rich 
a  man, — 
Ah,  no,  but  the  ashes  of  one  that  was  such  a  man; 
Of  spirit  decisive,  of  genius  undoubted ; 
And  as  for  his  learning  it  ne'er  was  disputed. 
The  fire  of  the  sky  and  the  ray  of  simplicity 
Were  both  led  in  train  by  a  proud  eccentricity : 
Yet  now,  when  he's  gone,  you  may  safely  aver  it. 
His  countrymen  knew  not  one  half  of  his  merit. 

"  And  here  by  his  side  lies  a  sweet  lovely  creature, 
A  dew-sprinkled  rose  in  the  garden  of  nature. 
Who  blossomed  and  smiled  in  the  richest  maturity. 
Then  died  as  she  lived,  in  submission  and  purity. 
Yes,  both  are  laid  low  here,  as  sure  as  you'd  seen  it, 
And  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  for  a  minute. 


'*. 


Go  home  to  your  book  or  your  busine88»  and 
when  ye  go. 
Turn  not  aside  to  the  tavern  or  bagnio; 


I  1 
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Thou  art  weary,  wcaiy,  weary, 
Thoa  art  weary  and  far  away  I 

Hear  me,  gentle  Bpirit,  bear  me; 
Come  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

I  hear  a  small  voice  from  the  hill, 
The  vapour  is  deadly,  pale,  and  still — 
A  mormoring  sough  is  on  the  wood. 
And  the  witching  star  is  red  as  blood. 

And  in  the  deft  of  heaven  I  scan 
The  giant  form  of  a  naked  man ; 
His  eye  is  like  the  burning  brand. 
And  he  holds  a  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

All  is  not  well :  by  dint  of  spell. 
Somewhere  between  the  heaven  and  hell 
There  is  this  night  a  wild  deny; 
The  spirits  have  wander'd  from  their  way. 

The  purple  drops  shall  tinge  the  moon, 
As  she  wanders  through  the  midnight  noon ; 
And  the  dawning  heaven  shall  all  be  red 
With  blood  by  guilty  angels  shed. 

Be  as  it  wUl,  I  have  the  skill 
To  work  by  good  or  work  by  ill; 
Then  here's  for  pain,  and  here's  for  thrall, 
And  here's  for  conscience,  worst  of  all ! 

Another  chant,  and  then,  and  then. 
Spirits  shall  come  or  Christian  men- 
Come  from  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  sea : 
Great  Gil-Moules,  I  cry  to  thee ! 

Sleep'st  thou,  wakest  thou,  lord  of  the  wind ) 
Mount  thy  steeds  and  gallop  them  blind; 
And  the  long-tailed  fiery  dragon  oat  fly, 
The  rocket  of  heaven,  the  bomb  of  the  sky. 

Over  the  dog-star,  over  the  wain, 
Over  the  cloud,  and  the  rainbow's  manr. 
Over  the  mountain,  and  over  the  sea. 
Haste — haste — ^haste  to  me  t 

Then  here's  for  trouble  and  here's  for  smart, 
And  here's  for  the  pang  that  seeks  the  heart; 
Here's  for  madness,  and  here's  for  thrall, 
A  nd  here's  for  conscience,  the  worst  of  all ! 


What  maked  that  lulling  brook  complain, 
While  softly  round  the  valley  sweeping? 

What  makes  the  blackbird's  morning  strain 
Sound  like  the  voice  of  woe  and  weeping? 


Alas !  I  fear  the  sylvan  bower 

Has  loai  its  sweets  of  mom  and  even, 

Since  I  have  flung  the  sweetest  flower, 
That  ever  breathed  the  breeze  of  heaven. 

Sing  on,  thou  bonny  bird  of  Spring ! 

Thy  little  heart  with  love  is  heaving; 
Far  hast  thou  wandered  on  the  wing. 

But  not  thy  love  behind  thee  leaving; 

But  T  have  left  my  native  glade. 

The  silent  bower,  and  scented  blossom ; 

And  I  have  left  the  sweetest  maid. 
That  ever  heaved  a  snowy  bosom. 

I  saw  the  round,  the  crystal  tear, 

How  could  my  stem  reproadi  abuse  her! 

I  loved  her— yes,  I  iov«d  her  deax^ 
How  could  my  jealous  mind  accuse  her: 

How  often  from  the  evening  fall 

I've  wooed  her  fondly  till  the  morrow; 

She  gave  her  heart — it  was  her  all — 
And  yet  I  left  that  heart  to  sorrow. 

Sing  on,  thou  bonny  bird  of  mom, 
Above  the  broom-wood  waving  ydlow; 

Thy  love  sits  listening  in  the  thom. 
Delighted  with  thy  music  mellow. 

Thou  call'st  the  red  sun  from  the  sea. 
He  hastes  above  the  wave  to  hear  thee : 

The  evening  star  steals  o'er  the  tree, 
With  simple  ray  of  love  to  cheer  thee. 

Long  may  thy  mdody  renew 

The  fondest  hope  of  faithful  lover; 

And  morning  weave  her  mantle  blue 
Thy  dwelling  in  the  greenwood  over ! 

Her  silver  sleys  of  fairy  welt. 
Of  former  joys  alone  remind  me; 

My  bliss  is  fled  since  I  have  left 

My  dear,  my  iiuured  maid  behind  mc 


I  I 
i>  I 


^  garb's  ^VbxtB$  to  ^is  gosngtst  ^ait^bitr. 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  wee  pet. 
My  gleesome,  gentle  Harriet ! 
The  sweetest  babe  art  thou  to  me 
That  ever  sat  on  parent's  knee; 
Thy  every  feature  is  so  cheering. 
And  every  motion  so  endearing. 
Thou  hast  that  eye  was  mine  erewhile. 
Thy  mother's  blithe  and  grateful  smile. 
And  such  a  playful,  merry  mien. 
That  care  flies  off  whene'er  thou'rt  seen. 

And,  if  aright  I  read  thy  mind. 
The  child  of  nature  thou'rt  designed ; 
For,  eveu  while  yet  upon  the  breast, 
Thou  mimick'st  child,  and  bird,  and  beast; 
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Cftn'st  cry  like  Maggie  o'er  her  book. 
And  crow  like  cock,  and  caw  like  rook, 
Boo  like  a  ball,  or  blare  like  ram, 
And  bark  like  dog,  and  bleat  like  lamb, 
And  when  afield  in  sunshine  weather. 
Thou  minglest  all  these  sounds  together : 
Then  who  can  say,  thou  happy  creature, 
Thon'rt  not  the  very  child  of  nature] 

Child  of  my  age  and  dearest  love ! 
As  preoious  gift  from  Qod  above, 
I  take  thy  pure  and  gentle  frame, 
And  tiny  mind  of  mounting  flame; 
And  hope  that  through  life's  chequer'd  glade — 
That  weary  path  that  all  must  tread — 
Some  credit  from  thy  name  will  flow 
To  the  old  bard  who  loved  thee  so. 
At  least,  thoa  shalt  not  want  thy  meed— 
Hia  blessing  on  thy  beauteous  head, 
And  prayers  to  him  whose  sacred  breath 
Lightened  the  shades  of  life  and  death — 
Who  said  with  sweet  benignity, 
"  Let  little  children  come  to  me." 

And  now,  sweet  child,  one  boon  I  crave  — 
And  pout  not,  for  that  boon  I'll  have- 
One  kiss  I  ask  for  grandam's  sake. 
Who  never  saw  thy  tiny  make; 
And  one  for  her  who  left  us  late. 
Laid  low,  but  not  forgotten  yet ; 
And  thy  sweet  mother,  too,  the  nearest 
To  thee  and  me,  the  kindest,  dearest — 
Thou  sacred,  blest  memorial. 
When  I  kiss  thee,  I  kiss  them  all ! 

'Tis  very  strange,  my  little  dove  I 
That  all  I  ever  loved,  or  love. 
In  wondrous  visions  still  I  trace 
While  gazing  on  thy  guiltless  face : 
Thy  very  name  brings  to  my  mind 
One,  whose  high  birth  and  soul  refined. 
Withheld  her  not  from  naming  me. 
Even  in  life's  last  extremity. 
Sweet  babe  !  thou  art  memorial  dear 
Of  all  I  honour  and  revere ! 

Come,  Jook  not  sad :  though  sorrow  now 
Broods  on  thy  father's  thoughtful  brow. 
And  on  the  reverie  he  would  dwell — 
Thy  prattle  soon  will  that  expel. 
— How  darest  thou  frown,  thou  freakish  fay  I 
And  turn  thy  chubby  face  away. 
And  pout,  88  if  thou  took'st  amiss 
Thy  partial  parent's  ofTer'd  kiss  ? 
Full  well  I  know  thy  deep  design; 
'Tis  to  turn  back  thy  face  to  mine. 
With  triple  burst  of  joyous  glee. 
And  fifty  strains  at  mimici^  ! 

Crow  on,  sweet  child !  thy  wild  delight 
Is  moved  by  visions  heavenly  bright : 
What  wealth  from  nature  may'st  thou  gain. 
With  promptings  high  to  heart  and  brain ! 


But  hope  is  all — ^though  yet  unproved. 
Thou  art  a  shepherd's  best  beloved : 
And  now  above  thy  brow  so  fair. 
And  flowing  films  of  flaxen  hair, 
I  lay  my  hand  once  more,  and  frame 
A  blessing,  in  the  holy  name 
Of  that  supreme  divinity. 
Who  breathed  a  living  soul  in  thee. 


ftltgB- 

Fair  was  thy  blpssom,  tender  flower. 
That  opened  like  the  rose  in  May, 

Though  nursed  beneath  the  chilly  shower 
Of  fell  regret  for  love's  decay ! 

How  oft  thy  mother  heaved  the  sigh. 
O'er  wreaths  of  honour  early  shorn. 

Before  thy  sweet  and  guiltless  eye 
Had  opened  on  the  dawn  of  mom ! 

How  oft  above  thy  lowly  bed. 

When  all  in  silence  slumbered  low. 

The  fond  and  filial  tear  was  shed. 

Thou  child  of  love,  of  shame,  and  woe ! 

Her  wronged  but  gentle  bosom  burned 
With  joy  thy  opening  bloom  to  see, — 

The  only  breast  that  o'er  thee  yearned. 
The  only  heart  that  cared  for  thee. 

Oft  her  young  eye,  with  tear-drops  bright, 
Pleaded  with  Heaven  for  her  sweet  child. 

When  faded  dreams  of  past  delight 
O'er  recollection  wandered  wild. 

Fair  was  thy  blossom,  bonny  flower. 
Fair  as  the  softest  wreath  of  spring, 

When  late  I  saw  thee  seek  the  bower 
In  peace  thy  morning  hymn  to  sing ! 

Thy  little  feet  across  the  lawn 

Scarce  from  the  primrose  pressed  the  dew ; 
I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  dawn 

Before  me  to  the  greenwood  flew. 

Even  then  the  shaft  was  on  the  wing. 
Thy  spotless  soul  from  earth  to  sever; 

A  tear  of  pity  wet  the  string 

That  twanged,  and  sealed  thy  doom  for  ever. 

I  saw  thee  late  the  emblem  fair 

Of  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth. 
Start  tiptoe  on  the  veige  of  air, 

'Twixt  childhood  and  unstable  youth : 

But  now  I  see  thee  stretched  at  rest, 

(To  break  that  rest  shall  wake  no  morrow;) 

Pale  as  the  grave-flower  on  thy  breast. 
Poor  child  of  love,  of  shame,  and  sorrow ! 
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May  thy  long  ileep  be  soft  and  Bweet, 
Thy  Tuions  fraaght  with  blias  to  be  ; 

And  long  the  daisy,  emblem  meet, 
Shall  shed  its  earliest  tear  o'er  thee. 


VtxHn  to  t^e  Comtt  of  I8ii. 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene, 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  bine 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  moontains  green, 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew ! 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height. 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity. 

Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail; 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  gloiy  riven. 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale. 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  heaven ! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  woe  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-staff  unfurled  1 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath. 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  1 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  shone.' 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne ! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire. 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale; 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres. 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  waini 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  milky  way. 

And  vanishest  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue. 

Oh  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee. 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea; 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole. 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll ! 

Stranger  of  heaven !  Oh  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream : 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam. 

'  It  WM  reckoned  by  many  that  this  was  the  aame  oomet 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  SaTiour. 


And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away, 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom. 


1828. 

Thou  art  gone !  thou  art  gone  with  thy  soeptre  of 

mildness, 
Thy  smiles,  and  thy  tears,  and  thy  moments  of 

wildness; 
But  this  humble  memorial  to  thee  I  dedicate, 
MUd  1828.* 

For  thou  hast  dispell'd  our  deqwiring  and  sadneai. 
And  industry  and  toil  hastenlighten'd  with  j^nesi, 
And  bustled  in  our  harboun  with  comaieioe  and 
freight, 

Blest  1828. 

The  reaper  r^oiced  as  he  counted  his  sowing. 
And  heap'd  up  his  gamers  and  bams  to  o'erik>wiiig; 
And  thy  winter  has  breathed  with  a  soft  autamn 
heat. 

Kind  1828. 

No  frost  ever  sheeted  our  rivers  and  fountains, 
No  drifted  snow  ever  cover'd  our  mountains. 
And  thou  leavest  our  flocks  on  an  erergreen  heigitt* 
Sweet  1828. 

In  the  region  of  love  thy  reign  has  been  glorious. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  thy  sceptre  victorious: 
And  there  will  yet  be  news  of  great  moment  and 
weight. 

Of  1828. 

It  is  trae  thou  hast  run  some  extravagant  rigs, 
I  Making  idiots  and  fools  of  the  Catholics  and  Whig^ 
'  But  still  thou  hast  left  us  triumphant  as  yet, 

Strong  1828. 

Thou  hast  chilled  the  soul  of  the  mariner  with  wonder. 
Thou  hast  howl'd  in  the  wind,  thou  hast  boom'd  in 

the  thunder; 
But  the  smiles  of  repentance  in  thee  were  innate. 
Good  1828. 

Thou  hast  gamish'd  the  fields  of  Greece  that  were 

(Restored  to  her  quiet,  but  not  to  her  glory  M 
And  humbled  the  pride  of  a  vain  autocrat. 
Brave  1828. 

Thou  art  gone !  thou  art  gone,  to  return  to  us  nerer : 
In  the  sepulchre  of  Time  thou  art  shrouded  forever 
And  the  shadows  of  oblivion  shall  over  thee  set. 
Mild  1828. 


*  For  the  sake  of  the  rhythm,  iiam« 
"  Eighteen  hundred  twenty  and  eight." 


the  year  that:- 
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The  lift  looks  cauldrife  i'  the  west. 

The  wan  leaf  wavers  frae  the  tree. 
The  wind  touts  on  the  mountain's  breast 

A  dirge  o'  waesome  note  to  me. 

It  tells  me  that  the  days  o'  glee. 
When  summer's  thrilling  sweets  entwined, 

An'  love  was  blinkin'  in  the  e'e, 
Are  a'  gane  by  an'  far  behind ; 

That  winter  wi'  his  joyless  air. 

An'  grizzly  hue,  is  hasting  nigh. 
An'  that  auld  age,  an'  carkin'  care, 

In  my  last  stage  afore  me  lie. 

Yon  chill  and  cheerless  winter  sky. 
Troth,  but  'tis  eerisome  to  see, 

For  ah !  it  points  me  to  descry 
The  downfa's  o'  futurity. 

I  dauma  look  into  the  east. 

For  there  my  morning  shone  sae  sweet ; 
An'  when  I  turn  me  to  the  west. 

The  gloaming's  like  to  gar  me  greet. 

The  deadly  hues  o'  anaw  and  sleet 
Tell  of  a  dreary  onward  path ; 

Yon  new  moon  on  her  cradle  sheet. 
Looks  like  the  Hainault  scythe  of  death. 

Kind  Monitors !  ye  tell  a  tale 

That  oft  has  been  my  daily  thought, 

Yet,  when  it  came,  could  nought  avail ; 
For  sad  experience,  dearly  bought. 
Tells  me  it  was  not  what  I  ought, 

But  what  was  in  my  power  to  do, 
That  me  behoved.     An'  I  hae  fought 

Against  a  world  wi'  courage  true. 

Yes — I  hae  fought  an'  won  the  day ; 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  carena  by ; 
I  am  a  king !     My  r^;al  sway 

Stretches  o'er  Scotia's  mountains  high. 

And  o'er  the  fairy  vales  that  lie 
Beneath  the  glimpses  o'  the  moon, 

Or  round  the  ledges  of  the  sky, 
In  twilight's  everlasting  noon. 

Who  would  not  choose  the  high  renown, 

'Mang  Scotia's  swains  the  chief  to  be, 
Than  be  a  king,  an'  wear  a  crown, 

'Mid  perils,  pain,  an'  treachery? 

Hurra !    The  day's  my  own — I'm  free 
Of  statemen's  guile  an'  flattery's  train ; 

111  blaw  my  reed  of  game  an'  glee. 
The  Shepherd  is  himself  again ! 


"But,  bard — ye  dinna  mind  your  life 
Is  waning  down  to  winter  sncll — 

That  round  your  hearth  young  sprouts  are  rife, 
An'  mae  to  care  for  than  yoursell." 
Yes,  that  I  do — that  hearth  could  tell 

How  aft  the  tear-drap  blinds  my  e'e ; 
What  can  I  do,  by  spur  or  spell. 

An'  by  my  faith  it  done  shall  be. 

And  think — through  poortith's  eiry  breach. 

Should  want  approach  wi'  threatening  brand, 
I'll  leave  them  canty  sangs  will  reach 

From  John  o'  Groats  to  Solway  strand. 

Then  what  are  houses,  goud,-  or  land, 
To  sic  an  heirship  left  in  fee  1 

An'  I  think  mair  o'  auld  Scotland, 
Than  to  be  fear'd  for  mine  or  me. 

True,  she  has  been  a  stepdame  dour. 

Grudging  the  hard-eam'd  sma'  propine; 
On  a'  my  efforts  looking  sour. 

An'  seem'd  in  secret  to  repine. 

Blest  be  Buccleuch  an'  a'  his  line, 
For  ever  blessed  may  they  be! 

A  little  hame  I  can  ca'  mine 
He  rear'd  amid  the  wild  for  me. 

Goodwife — without  a'  sturt  or  strife. 

Bring  ben  the  siller  bowl  wi'  care: 
Ye  are  the  beet  an'  bonniest  wife, 

That  ever  fell  to  poet's  share ; 

An'  I'll  send  o'er  for  Frank— a  pair 
O  right  good  hearted  chiels  are  we — 

We'll  drink  your  health — an'  what  is  mair. 
We'll  drink  our  laird's  wi'  three  times  three. 

To  the  young  shepherd,  too,  we'll  take 

A  rousing  glass  wi'  right  good- will; 
An'  the  young  ladies  o'  the  lake. 

We'll  drink  in  ane — an  awfu'  swill ! 

Then  a'  the  tints  o'  this  warld's  ill 
Will  vanish  like  the  morning  dew. 

An'  we'U  be  blithe  an'  blither  still- 
Kind  winter  Monitors,  adieu ! 

This  warld  has  mony  ups  an'  downs, 

Atween  the  cradle  an'  the  grave, 
0'  blithesome  haun's  an'  broken  crowns. 

An'  douks  in  chill  misfortune's  wave ; 

All  these  determined  to  outbrave, 
O'er  fancy's  wilds  I'll  wing  anew, 

As  lang  as  I  can  lilt  a  stave, — 
Kind  winter  Monitors,  adieu ! 
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$tiM\f  (Captibrs  parting. 

Must  I  leave  thee  broken-hearted, 
All  our  hopes  for  erer  thwarted; 
Early  met,  and  early  parted, 

Yet  while  love  was  new  1 — 
Jaet  when  the  bud  had  fondly  spread 
Its  breast  to  heaven,  with  blushes  red, 
The  fruit,  within  its  bosom  hid, 

Shrunk  from  its  fostering  dew  1 

There's  a  pang  (I  may  not  name  it ! 
Heart  of  alien  cannot  frame  it. 
Tongue  of  angel  cannot  blame  it) 

Wrings  this  bosom  still : — 
Oh !  thou  art  all  with  softness  blent, 
Mild  as  the  lamb,  and  innocent ; 
But  thou  art  in  the  stranger's  tent. 

And  subject  to  his  will. 

Bitterer  term  was  never  spoken ! 
Take  this  last,  this  farewell  token, 
All  my  hopes  with  it  are  broken. 

Save  in  one  sole  deed : 
On  that  pure  breast  and  form  so  fair, 
Should  eye  or  hand  of  violence  dare — 
I  say  no  more;  but  to  thy  care 

I  trust  this  sure  remede. 

How  is  the  gold  become  so  dim  I 
How  hushed  the  virgin's  choral  hymn ! 
Our  cup  of  misery  wets  the  brim, 

'Tis  slavery  or  the  grave. 
Was  ever  sorrow  like  to  minel 
The  daughters  yonng  of  Judah's  line 
Are  led  in  bonds  and  shame  to  pine, 

And  none  to  help  or  save ! 


€\t  fiaptiirt's  jiong. 

Rise,  rise,  dawn  of  the  mom ! 

In  glory  awake,  for  thy  hour  is  nigh ! 
Comest  thon  afar,  by  cherubim  borne, 

O'er  lands  of  the  East,  o'er  star  and  sky  1 
Or  sleep'st  thou  on  yon  mountain  gray  ? — 
Awake,  thou  sun !  and  come  away. 
Yes,  thou  wilt  wake ;  but,  woe  is  me. 
For  the  shame  and  guilt  thine  eye  must  see ! — 
The  stranger's  incense  burning  still 
On  the  heighU  of  Zion's  holy  hiU; 


And  the  rude  Sabine's  altar-stone 
In  the  green  groves  of  Lebanon ! 

Awake,  O  sun !  that  I  may  view 

Thy  splendour  shed  (nor  grieve  the  less) 
O'er  vales  of  Kedar  bathed  in  dew. 
And  Chebar's  balmy  wUdemesB! 
Soon  thou  wilt  smile  in  beauty  bland 
Above  the  Chaldean's  sinful  land; 
But,  oh !  when  shall  dawn  the  day 

Of  retribution  and  of  grace  ? 
When  shall  the  shadows  pass  away 
That  brood  o'er  Israel's  fallen  racel 
Thou  holy  One !  has  Salem's  day 
By  thee  forgotten  been  for  aye  ? 

■ 

Sing!  sing!— How  shall  I  sing 

A  song  of  Zion  or  of  thee  1 
Or  hymn  the  name  of  Israel's  King 
In  darkness  and  captivity  t 

My  tabor  has  no  strain  nor  string 
The  songs  of  Zion's  land  to  sing. 
But  thee — Jerusalem !  when  my  heart 
Ceases  to  yearn  and  bleed  for  thee. 
May  skill  from  my  right  hand  depart. 
And  my  reward  let  bondage  be ! 
There  lies  engraved  thy  temple  fair, 
And  Name  that  once  we  worshipped  there! 

Jehovah,  in  thy  strength  awake; 

Be  vengeance  on  the  heathen  driven : 
Before  thee  let  the  mountains  quake, 
Thy  chariot  be  the  winds  of  heaven ! 
Come  on  the  elonds,  and  who  shall  stand 
Against  the  sway  of  thy  right  hand  I 
Think  not  of  us,  so  far  removed. 
And  as  a  garment  cast  away — 
Think  on  our  fathers  once  beloved ; 
Must  David's  house  like  grass  decay  ? 
Return,  and  set  thy  people  free. 
And  captives  yet  shall  sing  to  theel 


I  I 


IbcbIi  anb  ^aban. 


(t 


Depart  ye— depart  ye^ 
For  shame,  ere  the  morrow ! 
Alone  let  me  weep. 
In  anguish  and  sorrow, 
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For  her  whom  bo  long 

I've  loved  with  fond  duty; 
For  all  I  have  lost 

Of  sweetness  and  beaut  j. 

"  These  seven  long  years 

Tve  served  hardly  for  her; 
Yet  they  seemed  but  a  day, 

For  the  love  that  I  bore  her. 
The  chill  hour  of  midnight 

Oft  watching  has  found  me, 
While  the  wolf  and  the  lion 

Were  prowling  around  me. 
Shame  on  the  gift  1  shame  on  the  giver ! 
Woe,  woe,  now  and  for  ever ! " 

"  Cheer  thee,  boy !— cheer  thee,  boy ! 

Blame  not  her  willingness; 
Bound  to  obey. 

And  swayed  by  her  lovingness. 
Striplings  may  woo, 

But  age  must  beware  of  them ; 
Laws  must  be  fhimed. 

And  strangers  must  care  for  them. 

"Love*s  like  the  young  rose; 

Pulled,  it  will  fade  and  die 
Love's  like  the  diamond ; 

Hardly  won,  valued  high  : 
For  seven  years  more. 

She  will  kinder  and  dearer  grow; 
Thine  shall  thy  love  be. 

When  thou  hast  won  her  so." 
"  Blest  be  the  boon !  blest  be  the  giver ! 
Joy,  joy,  now  and  for  ever  1" 


Oh !  saw  ye  the  Bose  of  the  East 

In  the  valley  of  Sharon  that  grows  1 
Ye  daughters  of  Judah,  how  blest 

To  breathe  in  the  sweets  of  my  Bose! 
Come,  tell  me  if  yet  she's  at  rest 

In  her  couch,  with  the  lilies  inwove  1 
Or  if  wantons  the  breeze  with  her  breast  1 

For  my  heart  it  is  sick  for  my  love. 

I  charge  you,  ye  virgins  unveiled. 

That  stray  'mong  the  pomegranate  trees. 
By  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  ye  wake  not  my  love  till  she  please  1 
"  The  garden  with  flowers  is  in  blow. 

And  roses  unnumbered  are  there; 
Then  tell  how  thy  love  we  shall  know. 

For  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  fair." 

A  bed  of  frankincense  her  cheek, 
And  wreath  of  sweet  myrrh  is  her  hand; 

Her  eye  the  bright  gem  that  they  seek 
By  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  land  .* 


Her  smUe  from  the  morning  she  wins; 

Her  teeth  are  the  lambs  on  the  hill; 
Her  breasts  two  young  roes  that  are  twins. 

And  feed  in  the  valleys  at  wilL 

As  the  cedar  that  smiles  o'er  the  wood ; 

As  the  lily  'mid  shrubs  of  the  heath; 
As  the  tower  of  Damascus  that  stood 

Overlooking  the  hamlets  beneath : 
As  the  moon  that  in  glory  you  see 

'Mid  the  stars  and  the  planets  above; 
Even  so  among  women  is  she, 

And  my  bosom  is  ravished  with  love ! 

Return  with  the  evening  star. 

And  our  couch  on  Amana  shall  be; 
From  Shinar  and  Hermon  afar 

Thou  the  mountains  of  leopards  shalt  see. 
0  Shnlamite  I  turn  to  thy  rest, 

Where  the  olive  o'ershadows  the  land; 
As  the  roe  of  the  desert  make  haste. 

For  the  singing  of  birds  is  at  hand ! 


\8t  voice, 

^  voice, 

Istvoke, 
2d  voice, 
l€t  voice, 
2d  voice. 
Both  voices. 
2d  voice, 
1st  voice. 
Both  voices. 


Ifjpiaibtn  of  Jts^hnoit. 

DUET. 

Oh,  lives  one  love-spark  in  your  breast, 
Maiden  of  Jeshimon,  pray  you  tell  ? 

Go  ask  at  her  whom  you  now  love  best, 
Ask  her  the  way  you  know  full  welL 

Women  are  fickle,  and  all  untrue ! 

Men  are  ungrateful — so  are  you ! 

Vanity ! 

Lenity ! 

Wormwood  and  gall! 

Suavity ! 

Levity! 

Worst  of  all  t 

Once  full  happy  and  blithe  were  we, 

Blithe  as  bird  on  the  greenwood  tree  1 


1st  voice.       Long  I  loved,  and  loved  you  dear, 
2d  voice.       Many  a  day  and  many  a  year : 
Both  voices.  Then  all  nature  seemed  completer — 

Smiling  sweeter. 
Ah,  how  dear  I 
1st  voice.       But  'tis  gonej 
2d  voice,        Jjei  it  go ! 
1st  voice.       Can'st  thou  say  so,  true  love  ? 
2d  voice.       Time,  that  wears  all  away. 

Will  lay  me  low ! 
Both  voices.  Again  we'll  sport,  as  we  have  done, 
Round  the  tree,  over  the  lea; 
Nature  then  shall  smile  again. 

And  who  so  blithe  and  blest  as  we  ? 
Sweet  the  bird  shall  sing  on  the  tree. 
And  sweet  the  sun  rise  over  the  seal 
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llbcUer  in  Utabtn. 

Dweller  in  heaven  high,  ruler  below^ 
Fain  would  I  know  thee,  yet  tremble  to  know ! 
How  can  a  mortal  deem,  how  maj  it  be. 
That  being  can  ne'er  be  but  present  with  thee  ? 
Is  it  true  that  thou  sawest  me  ere  I  saw  the  morn  ? 
Is  it  true  that  thou  knewest  me  before  I  was  bom  1 
That  nature  must  live  in  the  light  of  thine  eye  ? 
This  knowledge  for  me  is  too  great  and  too  high ! 

That,  fly  I  to  noon-day,  or  fly  I  to  night. 

To  shroud  me  in  darkness,  or  bathe  me  in  light, 

The  light  and  the  darkness  to  thee  are  the  same, 

And  still  in  thy  presence  of  wonder  I  am  1 

Should  I  with  the  dove  to  the  desert  repair, 

Or  dwell  with  the  eagle  in  dongh  of  the  air : 

In  the  desert  afai^--on  the  mountain's  wild  brink— 

From  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  still  must  I  shrink ! 

Or  mount  I,  on  wings  of  the  morning,  away 
To  caves  of  the  ocean,  unseen  by  the  day. 
And  hide  in  these  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Even  there  to  be  living  and  moving  in  thee : 
Nay,  scale  I  the  cloud,  in  the  heavens  to  dwell. 
Or  make  I  my  bed  in  the  shadows  of  hell. 
Can  science  expound,  or  humanity  frame, 
That  still  thou  art  present,  and  all  are  the  same  T 

Yes,  present  for  ever!  Almighty !  Alone ! 
Great  Spirit  of  nature,  unbounded,  unknown. 
What  mind  can  embody  thy  presence  divine ! 
I  know  not  my  own  being,  how  can  I  thine  1 
Then  humbly  and  low  in  the  dust  let  me  bend. 
And  adore  what  on  earth  I  can  ne'er  comprehend: 
The  mountains  may  melt,  and  the  elements  flee. 
Yet  an  universe  still  be  rejoicing  in  thee !  * 


#n  Cannel's  ^rob. 

On  Carmel'a  brow  the  wreathy  vine 

Had  all  it  honours  shed ; 
And,  o'er  the  vales  of  Palestine, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread; 
When  the  old  seer,  by  vision  led 

And  energy  sublime, 
Into  that  shadowy  r^on  sped, 

To  muse  on  distant  time. 

He  saw  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 

But  sight  of  joy  was  none; 
He  looked  o'er  many  a  mountain's  side. 

But  silence  reigned  alone; 
Save  that  a  boding  voice  sung  on 

ij  wave  and  waterfall. 
As  still,  in  harsh  and  heavy  tone. 

Deep  unto  deep  did  calL 


*  This  liymn  waa  introdaoed  into  the  tale  of  "  Tho  Brownie 
of  Bodsbaok,"  and  ii  to  bo  found  there,  in  the  flnt  edition. 
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On  Kiaon's  strand,  and  Ephratah, 

The  hamlets  thick  did  lie; 
No  wayfarer  between  he  saw. 

No  Asherite  passed  by: 
No  maiden  at  her  task  did  ply. 

Nor  sportive  child  was  seen ; 
The  lonely  dog  barked  wearily 

Where  dwellers  once  had  been. 

Oh!  beauteous  were  the  palaces 

On  Jordan  wont  to  be; 
And  still  they  glimmered  to  the  bree«, 

Like  stars  beneath  the  sea — 
But  vultures  held  their  jubilee 

Where  harp  and  cymbal  rung; 
And  there,  as  if  in  mockery. 

The  baleful  satyr  sung. 

But,  oh!  that  prophet's  visioned  eye. 

On  Carmel  that  reclined. 
It  looked  not  on  the  times  gone  by. 

But  those  that  were  behind ; 
His  gray  hair  streamed  upon  the  wind— 

His  hands  were  raised  on  high — 
As,  mirrored  on  his  mystic  mind. 

Arose  futurity. 

He  saw  the  feast  in  Bozrah  spread. 

Prepared  in  ancient  day; 
Eastward,  away  the  eagle  sped^ 

And  all  the  birds  of  prey. 
"Who's  this,"  he  cried,  "comes  by  the  way 

Of  Edom,  all  divine. 
Travelling  in  splendour,  whoee  array 

Is  red,  but  not  with  wine  t 

"Blest  be  the  herald  of  our  King, 

That  comes  to  set  us  &ee! 
The  dwellers  of  the  rock  shall  sing, 

And  utter  praise  to  thee! 
Tabor  and  Hermon  yet  shall  see 

Their  glories  glow  again. 
And  blossoms  spring  on  field  and  tree. 

That  ever  shall  remain. 

"The  happy  child,  in  dragon's  way, 

ShaUfroUcwithdeUght; 
The  lamb  shall  round  the  leopard  play. 

And  all  in  love  unite. 
The  dove  on  Zion's  hill  shall  light, 

That  all  the  world  must  see; 
Hail  to  the  Joumeyer  in  his  might. 

That  comes  to  set  us  free!' 


•! 


•*• 


DUR. 

Whither  jonmeyest  thout 
Where  dost  thou  dwell  1 

Dwell'st  thou  in  the  rainbow. 
Or  hills  of  Israeli 
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Beaateoaa  guardian  angel. 

Tarry  here  with  me ; 
Or  guide  me  through  the  twilight. 

Far,  far,  with  thee! 
The  young  and  fair 

We*ll  guard  with  care, 
From  every  gnare 

And  treachery. 

Two  VoiCBEL 

Over  tower  and  palace. 

River  broad,  and  fountain — 

Over  den  and  desert. 

Vale  and  lofty  mountain — 

Infant's  bed — virgin's  head — 
Age  and  misery ! 


let  voice. 
2d  voice. 
Ist  voice. 
2d  voice. 
Both  voices. 


1st  voice. 
2d  voice. 
Both  voices. 


Ist  voice. 
2dvoice. 
Both  voices. 


Dost  thou  dread  iti 

Thou  Shalt  see. 

Dost  thou  shun  iti 

Oft  IVe  done  it 

Rind  the  heart  that  needs  no  suing! 

Sweet  the  toil  when  good  we're  doing! 

Sweet  the  toil,  &c.,  &c. 

Wert  thou  a  watcher  here  1 

Many  a  thousand  year. 

Then,  for  aye,  our  task  pursuing, 

Never  done,  yet  always  doing. 

Till  our  time  of  bliss  draws  near. 

Shall  it  never  ? 

Yes,  for  ever. 

Then  our  joys  be  ever  new, 

As  our  love  and  duty  true ! 

Our  task  is  love,  and  'tis  from  above. 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 
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SB^ere  am  |  gatm? 

Where  am  I  gauni— I  darena  tell; 
Alas !  I  hardly  ken  mysel' : 
There's  something  burning  in  my  brain. 
That  leads  me  out  this  gate  my  lane. 
It's  no  to  be  where  I  hae  been. 
It's  no  to  see  wha  I  hae  seen ; 
Ah  no !  'tis  to  the  cauld  kirkyard. 
To  greet  aboon  the  lonely  sward. 

Oh,  my  Matilda !  when  with  pain, 
I  left  thy  side  to  cross  the  main, 
I  left  all  dearest  to  my  life, 
A  new  made  mother  and  a  wife. 
I  see  thee  still — ^thou  sobb'd  and  wept 
Above  our  baby  as  he  slept : 
That  look  of  sorrow,  and  that  tear. 
My  very  soul,  till  death,  will  sear. 

I  kiss'd  thee — left  thee — where  art  thou  ? 

I  have  no  wife  nor  baby  now; 

I  look  around  me  in  despair, 

And  then  to  heaven,  for  they  are  there. 

I  did  not  see  my  baby  die ; 

I  did  not  close  his  mother's  eye ; 

Nor  hear  a  blessing  from  her  tongue. 

When  the  last  sigh  upon  it  hung. 

When  death  had  reft  her  baby  sweet, 
She  wound  him  in  his  winding  sheet. 
An'  followed  to  his  gnve,  resigned. 
But  ah !  she  could  not  stay  behind. 


Where  am  I  gaun?  I  know  it  now; 
To  a  dear  grave--aye,  there  are  two ; 
A  very  low  and  little  one 
Lies  'twixt  the  other  and  the  sun. 

There  I  must  wend,  though  all  alone; 
An  inward  anguish  drags  me  on, 
O'er  these  new  graves,  beneath  the  yew. 
My  tears  to  mingle  with  the  dew. 
For  all  that  to  my  soul  endear'd, 
I  lov'd,  I  cherish'd,  and  rever'd. 
Lie  there  within  a  lowly  shrine- 
Can  there  be  earthly  woe  like  mine  ? 

The  sweetest  bud  that  ever  grew 
Has  faded  like  the  morning  dew ; 
The  parent  stem  that  gave  it  birth. 
Has  sunk  into  her  native  earth. 
My  wife — my  baby — Oh  how  sweet! 
But  there's  a  home  where  we  shall  meet; 
Beyond  yon  blue  and  diamond  dome. 
We'll  find  an  everlasting  home. 


Oh,  is  he  gane,  my  good  auld  man  7  * 

And  am  T  left  forlorn  ? 
And  is  that  manly  heart  at  rest. 

The  kindest  e'er  was  bom  1 

We've  sojoum'd  here,  thro'  hope  and  fear. 
For  fifty  years  and  three. 
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Now  when  this  change  of  goTemment 

Has  set  oar  fingers  free. 
We'll  make  their  saacy  dames  oome  down, 

And  hej,  then  op  go  we! 

What  though  the  king  and  parliament 

Do  now  accord  together ) 
We  hare  more  cause  to  be  content, 

This  is  our  sunshine  weather. 
For  if  that  reason  should  take  place, 

And  they  should  disagree. 
For  us  there  would  be  little  grace; 

For  hey,  then  up  go  we  1 

YThat  should  we  do  then  in  such  case ) 

Let's  put  it  to  a  venture ; 
If  we  can  hold  out  seven  years'  space. 

We'll  sue  out  our  indenture. 
A  time  may  come  to  make  us  rue, 

Tet  time  may  set  us  free. 
Unless  the  gallows  claim  his  due. 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we! 


Gin  ye  meet  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Gie  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussey, 

Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 
Nought  is  like  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Brisk  an'  bonnie,  blithe  and  gay; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussey, 

Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

O  ilka  joy  while  ye  are  young, 
Afore  auld  age  your  veetals  nip. 

An'  lay  ye  twafauld  ower  a  run^:. 
But  look  out  for  a  bonnie  laBsie, 

Brisk  an'  bonnie,  blithe  an'  gay; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussey, 

Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 

Auld  age  an'  youth  has  joys  apart, 

An'  though  they  dinna  weel  combine, 
The  honest,  kind,  an'  gratefu'  heart 

Will  aye  be  blithe  like  yonr's  an'  mine. 
But  nought  is  like  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Dearer  gift  Heav'n  never  gae; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussey, 

Fy  gae  rub  her  ower  wi'  strae. 


Oh  wha  are  sae  happy  as  me  an'  my  Moggy  ? 

Oh  wha  are  sae  happy  as  Moggy  an'  mel 
We're  baith  tumin'  auld,  an' our  walth  is  soontauld. 

But  contentment  bides  aye  in  our  cottage  sae  wee. 


She  toils  a'  the  day  when  I'm  out  wi'  the  hirsel. 
An'  chants  to  the  bairns  while  I  sing  on  the  brae; 

An'  aye  her  blithe  smile  welcomes  me  frae  my  toil, 
When  down  the  glen  I  oome  weary  an'  wae. 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we've  a  nice  little  biggen. 

That  keeps  out  the  cauld  when  the  simmer  s  awa; 
We've  twa  wabs  o'  linen  o'  Moggy's  ain  spinnin'. 

As  thick  as  silk  velvet  and  white  as  the  snaw; 
We've  kye  in  the  byre,  an'  yauds  in  the  stable, 

A  grumphie  sae  fat  that  die  hardly  can  stand ; 
An'  something,  I  guess,  in  yon  auld  painted  press 

To  cheer  up  the  speerits  an*  steady  the  hand. 

'Tis  true  we  hae  had  mony  sorrows  an'  crosses. 

Our  pouches  oft  toom,  an'  our  hearts  fu'  o'  care; 
But  wi'  a'  our  crosses,  our  sorroirs  an*  losses. 
Contentment,  thank  heaven!  has  aye  been  our 
share. 
I've  an  auld  roostit  sword  that  was  left  by  my  father, 
Whilk  aye  has  been  drawn  when  my  king  had  a 
fae; 
We  hae  friends  ane  or  twa  that  aft  gie  us  a  ca'. 
To  laugh  when  we're  happy  or  grieve  when  we're 
wae. 

Our  duke  may  hae  goud  mair  than  schoolmen  can 
reckon. 

An*  flunkies  to  watch  ilka  glance  o'  his  e'e. 
His  lady  aye  braw  sittin'  prim  in  the  ha'; 

But  are  they  sae  happy  as  Moggy  an'  mel 
A'  ye  wha  ne'er  fand  the  straight  road  to  be  happy, 

Wha  are  nae  content  wi'  the  lot  that  ye  dree, 
Comedown  to  the  dwelUn'  o'  whilk  I've  been  tellin'. 

You'll  learn  it  by  looking  at  Moggy  an'  me. 


Else !  rise!  lowland  and  highland  men; 

Bald  sire  and  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early: 
Else !  rise  1  mainland  and  island  men ; 
Belt  on  your  broadswords,  and  fight  for  Prince 
CharUe ! 

Down  from  the  mountain  steep, 
Up  from  the  valley  deep, 
Out  from  the  clachan,  the  bothy,  and  sheeling; 
Bugle  and  batUe-drum, 
Bid  chief  and  vassal  oome; 
Loudly  our  bagpipes  the  pibroch  are  pealing. 

CHOBU& 

Eise,  rise,  kc 

Men  of  the  mountains ! — descendants  of  heroes ! 

Heirs  of  the  fame  and  the  hills  of  your  fathers, — 
Say,  shall  the  Sassenach  Southron  not  fear  us. 
When  fierce  to  the  war-peal  each  plaided  clan 
gathers  1 

Long  on  the  trophied  walls 
Of  your  ancestral  halls 
Eust  hath  been  blunting  the  armour  of  Albin : 
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Seize,  then,  ye  mountain  MacB, 
Buckler  and  battle-axe, 
Lads  of  Locfaaber,  Brae-Mar,  and  Breadalbane. 

CH0BD8. 

Rise,  riae,  kc 

When  hath  the  tartan  plaid  mantled  a  coward  ? 
When  did  the  bonnet  blue  crest  the  disloyal  ? 
Up,  then,  and  crowd  to  the  standard  of  Stuart ! 
Follow  your  hero,  the  rightful,  the  royaL 

Come,  chief  of  Clanronald, 

And  gallant  M 'Donald; 
Come  LoYct,  Lochiel,  with  the  Grant  and  the  (Gordon; 

Rouse  every  kilted  clan. 

Rouse  every  loyal  man; 
Musket  on  shoulder,  and  thigh  the  broadsword  on! 

CHOBUa. 

Rise !  rise !  lowland  and  highland  men ; 

Bald  sire  to  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early : 
Rise !  rise !  mainland  and  island  men ; 

Belt  on  your  broadswords,  and  fight  for  Prince 
CharUel 


^0£k  t^t  §loot,  ^msian. 

"Lock  the  door,  Lariston,  lion  of  liddesdale; 
Lock  the  door,  Lariston,  Lowther  oomes  on ; 

The  Armstrongs  are  flying, 

The  widows  are  crying. 
The  Castletown's  burning,  and  Oliyer's  gone ! 

"Lock  the  door,  Lariston — high  on  the  weather-gleam 
See  how  t^  Saxon  plumes  bob  on  the  sky — 

Yeomen  and  carbineer, 

Billman  and  halberdier. 
Fierce  is  the  foray,  and  far  is  the  cry! 

"Bewcastle  brandishes  high  his  broad  scimitar; 
Ridley  is  riding  his  fleet-footed  grey; 

Hidley  and  Howard  there, 

Wandale  and  Windermere;" 
Lock  the  door,  Lariston ;  hold  them  at  bay. 

"Why  dost  thou  smile,  noble  Elliot  of  Lariston? 
Why  does  the  joy -candle  gleam  in  thine  eye) 

Thou  bold  Border  ranger. 

Beware  of  thy  danger; 
Thy  foes  are  relentless,  detennined,  and  nigh." 

Jock  Elliot  raised  up  his  steel  bonnet  and  lookit. 
His  hand  grasp'd  the  sword  with  a  nervous  embrace; 

"Ah,  welcome,  brave  foemen. 

On  earth  there  are  no  men 
More  gallant  to  meet  in  the  foray  or  chase! 

« 

"Little  know  you  of  the  hearts  I  have  hidden  here; 
Little  know  you  of  our  moss-troopers'  mi^ht — 

Linhope  and  Sorbie  true, 

Sundhope  and  Milbum  too. 
Gentle  in  maimer,  but  lions  in  fight' 


"  I  have  Mangerton,  Ogilvie,  Baebum  and  Netherbie, 
Old  Sim  of  Whitram,  and  all  his  amy; 

Come  all  Korthumberland, 

Teeadale  and  Cumberland, 
Here  at  the  Breaken  tower  end  shall  the  fray!'* 

Scowled  the  broad  sun  o*er  the   links  of.  green 

Liddesdale, 
Red  as  the  beacon-light  tipped  he  the  wold; 

Many  a  bold  martial  eye, 

Mirror  d  that  morning  sky. 
Never  more  oped  on  his  orbit  of  gold. 

Shrill  was  the  bugle's  note,  dreadful  the  wazrior'i 
shout. 

Lances  and  halberds  in  splinters  were  borne; 
Helmet  and  haaberk  then 
Braved  the  claymore  in  vain. 

Buckler  and  annlet  in  shivers  were -shorn. 

See  how  they  wane— the  proud  files  of  the  Winder- 
mere! 
Howard !  ah,  woe  to  thy  hopes  of  the  day! 
Hear  the  wide  welkin  rend. 
While  the  Scots'  shouts  ascend — 
"Elliot  of  Lariston,  Elliot  for  aye! " 


S^e  ^abtt  of  tag. 

Aim—'*  Maid  o/lUoT 

Wear  away,  ye  hues  of  spring. 

Ye  blooms  of  summer  fade  away; 
Round  the  welcome  season  bring 

That  leads  my  steps  to  Highland  Tay. 
Dear  to  me  the  day — the  hour. 

When  last  her  winding  wave  I  saw. 
But  dearer  still  the  bonnie  bower 

That  lies  aneath  yon  greenwood  shaw. 

Aye  we  sat,  and  aye  we  sighed. 

For  there  was  one  my  arms  within; 
Aye  the  restless  stream  we  eyed. 

And  heard  its  soft  and  soothing  din: 
The  sun  had  sought  Glen-Lyon*s  glade. 

Forth  peered  the  evening's  modest  gem; 
And  every  little  cloud  that  strayed 

Looked  gaudy  in  its  gowden  hem. 

The  playful  breesEe  across  the  plain 

Brought  far  the  wood-lark's  wooer  tale, 
And  gambolled  o'er  the  mellow  grain 

In  mimic  waves  adown  the  dale. 
I  saw  the  drops  of  dew  so  clear 

Upon  the  green  leaf  trembling  lie. 
And,  sweeter  far,  the  crystal  tear 

That  trembled  in  a  lovely  eye; 

When  lovers  meet,  'tis  to  the  mind 
The  spring-flush  of  the  blooming  y 

But  oh!  their  parting  leaves  behind 
A  glow  to  memory  ever  dear. 


li  I 
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Ettrick's  fairy  banks  are  green. 

And  Yarrow  braes  are  mooned  with  gray; 
But  gloaming  fall  was  never  seen 

Like  that  I  viewed  in  bower  of  Tay. 


£|e  §itUnt'8  4|Qairenng  Snmtp  an  pig^. 

The  bittern's  quavering  trump  on  high — 
The  beetle's  drowsy  distant  hum — 

Have  sung  the  day's  wild  lullaby, 
And  yet  my  Peggie  is  not  come. 

The  golden  primrose  from  the  wood, 
The  scented  hawthorn's  snowy  flower, 

Mized  with  the  laurel  buds,  I've  strewed 
Deep  in  my  Peggie's  woodland  bower. 

Oh  come,  my  love!  the  branches  link 

Above  our  bed  of  blossoms  new; 
The  suirs  behind  their  curtains  wink 

To  spare  thine  eyes  so  soft  and  blue. 

No  human  eye  nor  heavenly  gem. 

With  envious  smile  our  bliss  shall  see; 

The  mountain  ash  his  diadem 

Shall  spread  to  shield  the  dews  from  thee. 

Oh  let  me  hear  thy  fairy  tread 

Come  gliding  through  the  broom  wood  still; 
Then  on  my  bosom  lean  thy  head, 

TiU  dawning  crown  the  distant  hlU. 

And  I  will  watch  thy  witching  smile, 
List  what  has  caused  thy  long  delay, 

And  kiss  thy  melting  lips  the  while, 
Till  dies  the  sweet  reproof  away. 


C^t  ^uMxt  ai  ganob. 

"  What  makes  my  heart  beat  high. 
What  makes  me  heave  the  sigh. 
When  yon  g^reen  den  I  spy. 

Lonely  and  narrow] 
Sure  on  your  braken  lea 
Under  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Thou  hast  bewitched  me, 

Lassie  of  Yarrow!" 

''Yon  braken  den  so  lone. 

Rueful  I  ponder  on; 

Lad,  though  my  tow  ye  won, 

'Twas  to  deceive  thee. 
Sore,  sore  I  rue  the  day 
When  in  your  arms  I  lay, 
And  swore  by  the  hawthorn  gray, 

Never  to  leave  thee." 


r< 


Mary,  thy  will  is  free ; 
All  my  fond  vows  to  thee 
Were  but  in  jest  and  glee; 
Could'st  thou  believe  mel 


I  have  another  love 
Kind  as  the  woodland  dove; 
False  to  that  maid  to  prove. 
Oh,  it  would  grieve  me  1 " 

Mary's  full  eye  so  blue, 
Mild  as  the  evening  dew. 
Quick  from  his  glance  withdrew, 

Soft  was  her  sighing; 
Keen  he  the  jest  renewed, 
Hard  for  his  freedom  sued — 
When  her  sweet  face  he  viewed, 

Mary  was  crying. 

"Cheer  thee,"  the  lover  said, 
"Now  thy  sharp  scorn  repaid. 
Never  shall  other  maid 

Call  me  her  marrow. 
Far  sweeter  than  sun  or  sea. 
Or  aught  in  this  world  I  see, 
Is  thy  love-smile  to  me, 

Lassie  of  Yarrow!" 


^t  Solbur'8  mbob.' 

-"  The  BMa  0/  Invermay." 


The  flag  waved  o'er  the  castle  wa'. 

The  hind  came  lilting  o'er  the  lea. 
Loud  joy  rang  through  the  lighted  ha'. 

An'  ilka  ane  was  blithe  but  me; 

For,  ah!  my  heart  had  tint  its  glee. 
Although  the  wars  had  worn  away — 

The  breast,  that  used  my  stay  to  be, 
Was  lying  cauld  in  foreign  clay. 

I  lookit  east,  I  lookit  west, 

I  saw  the  darksome  coming  even — 

The  wild  bird  had  its  cozie  nest. 
The  kid  was  to  the  hamlet  driven: 
But  house  nor  hame  aneath  the  heaven, 

Except  the  skeuch  of  greenwood  tree. 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  was  given 

To  my  three  little  bairns  and  me. 

I  had  a  prayer  I  con'dna  say, 
I  had  a  vow  I  oou'dna  breathe— 

For  aye  they  led  my  words  astray, 
An'  aye  they  were  connected  baith 
Wi'  ane  wha  now  was  cauld  in  death : 

I  lookit  round  wi'  watery  e'e — 
Hope  wasna  there,  but  I  was  laith 

To  see  my  little  babies  dee. 

Just  as  the  breeze  the  aspen  stirred, 
And  bore  aslant  the  falling  dew, 

I  thought  I  heard  a  bonnie  bird 
Singing  amid  the  air  so  blue : 

1  Sung  at  iho  Inntittttlon  of  the  GaledoniMi  A^Iom. 
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It  was  a  lay  tliat  did  renew 
The  hope  deep  sunk  in  miaeiy; 

It  waa  of  ane  my  woes  that  knew, 
And  some  kind  hearts  that  cared  for  me. 

Oh,  sweet  as  breaks  the  rising  day, 
Or  sunbeam  through  the  wavy  rain. 

Fell  on  my  soul  the  cheering  lay — 
Was  it  an  angel  poored  the  strain  ?— 
Wha  kens  a  yearning  mother's  pain, 

Bent  o'er  the  child  upon  her  knee  7 
Oh,  mine  will  bless,  and  bless  again 

The  generous  hearts  that  cared  for  me. 

A  cot  was  reared  by  mercy's  hand 

Amid  the  Grampian  wilderness — 
It  rose  as  if  by  magic  wand, 

A  shelter  to  forlorn  distress. 

An'  weel  I  ken  that  Heaven  will  bless 
The  hearts  that  issued  the  decree — 

The  widow  and  the  fatherless 
Can  never  pray  an'  slighted  be. 


'  ITwUr  a  thig  an  SamAra." 

Came  ye  o'er  by  Moravichl 

Saw  ye  John  of  Brackadale  ? 
At  his  nose  a  siller  quaich, 

At  his  knee  a  water  paiL 
Copper  nose  and  haffets  gray, 

Bald  head  and  bosom  hale, 
John  has  drunken  usquebae, 

Mair  than  a'  Loch  Brackadale. 
Hey  John!  ho  John! 
Hey  John  of  Brackadale  I 

Hey  John !  ho  John  I 
Waes  me  gin  ye  should  fail, 

Auld  John,  bauld  John, 
Brave  John  of  Brackadale! 

But  John  will  wear  away. 
And  the  weary  usquebae 
Will  grow  cheaper  by  a  third 
Wben  they  delve  him  in  the  yird. 
Oh,  the  gay  hearts  at  Portree 
Win  lament  sair  for  thee! 
And  I  mysel'  raise  sic  a  wail 
A'  the  rocks  of  Skye  shall  peal ! 
Hey  John  I  ho  John !  &c.  * 

>  In  a  ■abMQ.nent  edition  tho  oonolnding  vem  mns  thna:— 

Bio  a  carle,  to  wear  away. 
An'  lye  down  quiet  in  tibe  yird. 
Just  when  the  gkniou  nequebae 
Ii  growing  cheaper  by  a  thirds- 
It  winna  do — I'll  no  believe  it, 
For  ne'er  was  carle  aae  blithe  an'  hale: 
Then  hey  for  ronth  o'  barley  bree, 
An'  brare  John  o*  Brackadale. 


A»--'*  OHoekd  a  Meaauudidr 

Why  should  I  sit  an'  sigh 

When  the  greenwood  blooms  sae  bonnie  ] 

Laverocks  sing,  flowrets  spring, 

A'  but  me  are  cheeiy. 
Ochon,  0  li !  there's  something  wanting, 

Ochon,  O  ri!  I'm  weary; 
Nae  young,  blithe,  an'  bonnie  lad, 

Comes  o'er  the  knowe  to  cheer  me. 

Ochon,  0  ri !  there's  something  wanting,  &c. 

When  the  day  wears  away, 
Sair  I  look  adown  the  valley, 
Ilka  sound  wi'  a  stonnd 

Sets  my  heart  a  thrilling : 
When  I  see  the  plover  rising; 

Or  the  curlew  wheeling. 
Then  I  trow  some  bonnie  lad 

Is  coming  to  my  shieling. 

Ochon,  0  ri !  there's  something  wanting,  &c 

Come  away,  come  away. 

Herd,  or  hind,  or  boatman  laddie; 

I  hae  oow,  kid  and  ewe, 

Qowd  and  gear  to  gain  thee! 
My  wee  cot  is  blessed  and  happy; 

Oh,  'tis  neat  and  cleanly ! 
Sweet  the  brier  that  blboms  beside  it. 

Kind  the  heart  that's  lanely : 

Ochon,  0  ri !  there's  something  wanting,  &c 


C^t  ITast  CntMe  Song. 

"  Mp  Une'i  dKndden  art  broad  and 
A  Bovder  Melody. 


Bawloo,  my  bonnie  baby,  bawlilOu, 

Light  be  thy  care  and  cumber; 
Bawloo,  my  bonnie  baby,  bawlililu. 

Oh,  sweet  be  thy  sinless  slumber. 
Ere  thou  wert  bom  my  youthful  heart 

Yearned  o'er  my  babe  with  sorrow; 
Long  is  the  night-noon  that  we  must  part, 

But  bright  shall  arise  the  morrow. 

Bawloo,  my  bonnie  baby,  bawliUlu, 

Here  no  more  will  I  see  thee ; 
Bawloo,  my  bonnie  baby,  bawlililu. 

Oh,  sair  is  my  heart  to  lea'  thee. 
But  far  within  yon  sky  so  blue. 

In  love  that  fail  shall  never. 
In  valleys  beyond  the  land  of  the  dew, 

I'll  sing  to  my  baby  for  ever. 
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8S^Ri  gars  t^^t  ^axtmg  ^ag-beam  $ltts^? 

AiB — **  Chu  fitch  tomta  pint  qfvine." 

What  gan  the  parting  day -beam  blush. 

An'  linger  owre  yon  summit  lowering? 
It  sees  me  in  the  greenwood  bush, 

Ahint  the  brier  an'  willow  cowering. 
The  gloaming  stam  keeks  owre  the  yoke, 

An*  strews  wi'  gowd  the  stream  sae  glassy; 
The  raven  sleeps  aboon  the  rock. 

An'  I  wait  for  my  bonnie  lassie. 

Weel  may  I  tent  the  siller  dew. 

That  comes  at  e'en  sae  saftly  stealing; 
The  silken  hue,  the  bonnie  blue 

Of  nature's  rich  an'  radiant  ceiling; 
The  lily  lea,  the  vernal  tree; 

The  night  breeze  owre  the  broom-wood  creeping; 
The  fading  day,  the  milky  way. 

The  star-beam  on  the  water  sleeping : 

For  gin  my  Jeanie  war  but  here. 

My  flower  sae  lovely  an'  sae  loving, 
I'll  see  nought  but  her  e'en  sae  clear, 

I'll  hear  nought  but  her  accents  moving. 
Although  the  bat  wi'  velvet  wing 

Wheels  round  our  bed  sae  damp  an'  grassy. 
Oh,  I'll  be  happier  than  a  king. 

Locked  in  thy  arms,  my  bonnie  lassie ! 

Nae  art  hast  thou,  nao  pawkie  wile. 

The  rapid  flow  of  love  impelling; 
But  oh,  the  love  that  lights  thy  smile 

Wad  lure  an  angel  frae  his  dwelling ! 
Can  I — can  ane  o'  human  race 

Ere  wound  thy  peace  or  evil  treat  thee  1 
For  sure  thy  bonnie  harmless  face 

Wad  melt  the  lion's  heart  to  pity. 

Alas !  that  love's  reluoent  lowe 

A  bleered  regret  should  ever  sloken ; 
That  heavenly  gleed,  that  living  glow. 

Of  endless  happiness  the  token. 
I'll  fling  my  waes  upon  the  wind ; 

Ye  warldly  cares,  I'll  lightly  pass  ye; 
Nae  thought  shall  waver  through  my  mind 

But  raptures  wi'  my  bonnie  lassie. 

This  primrose  bank  shall  be  our  bed. 

Our  canopy  the  waving  willow. 
This  briery  brake  shall  guard  our  head. 

Its  wild  rose  nodding  owre  our  pillow : 
Her  lips,  her  bosom,  pressed  to  mine. 

Ah,  paradise,  it  must  surpass  ye ! 
rU  ask  nae  purer  joys  divine. 

Than  sic  a  bower,  an'  sic  a  lassie. 


^001  ITtttU  |t08U. 

Oh,  what  gart  me  greet  when  I  parted  wi'  Willie, 
While  at  his  guid  fortune  ilk  ane  was  sae  fain  1 

The  neighbours  upbraidit  an'  said  it  was  silly. 
When  I  was  sae  soon  to  see  Willie  again. 


He  gae  me  his  hand  as  we  gaed  to  the  river. 
For  oh,  he  was  aye  a  kind  brother  to  me; 

Bight  sair  was  my  heart  from  my  Willie  to  sever, 
An'  saut  was  the  dew-drop  that  smartit  my  e'e. 

It  wasna  the  kiss  that  he  gae  me  at  parting. 

Nor  yet  the  kind  squeeze  that  he  gae  to  my  hand; 
It  wasna  the  tear  frae  his  blue  eye  was  starting. 

As  slow  they  war  shoving  the  boat  frae  the  land : 
The  tear  that  I  saw  owre  his  bonnie  cheek  straying. 

It  pleased  me  indeed,  but  it  doubled  my  pain; 
For  something  within  me  was  constantly  saying, 

"Ah,  Jessie,  ye'll  never  see  Willie  again ! " 

The  bairn's  unco  wae  to  be  taen  frae  its  mother, 

The  wee  bird  is  wae  when  bereaved  o'  its  young, 
But  oh,  to  be  reft  of  a  dear  only  brother — 

That  feeling  can  neither  be  paintit  nor  sung. 
I  dreamed  a'  the  night  that  my  Willie  was  wi'  me, 

Sae  kind  to  his  Jessie,  at  meeting  sae  fain. 
An'  just  at  the  dawning  a  friend  came  to  see  mc. 

An'  taul  me  I  never  wad  see  him  again. 

I  hae  naebody  now  to  look  kind  an'  caress  me ; 

I  look  for  a  friend,  but  nae  friend  can  I  see; 
I  dinna  ken  what's  to  become  o'  poor  Jessie, 

The  warld  has  little  mair  pleasure  for  me. 
It's  lang  sin'  I  lost  baith  my  father  and  mother, 

I'm  simple,  an'  poor  an'  forlorn  on  the  way ; 
I  had  ane  that  I  likit,  an  only  dear  brother. 

My  Willie— but  he's  lying  cauld  i'  the  day.* 
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AsR—*'Ro^  Biglilandei-^  Jfareft.** 

Ah,  Peggie,  since  thou'rt  gane  away, 

An'  left  me  here  to  languish, 
I  canna  fend  anither  day 

In  sic  r^retfu'  anguish. 
My  mind's  the  aspen  i'  the  vale 

In  ceaseless  waving  motion ; 
'Tie  like  a  ship  without  a  sail 

On  life's  unstable  ocean. 

I  downa  bide  to  see  the  moon 

Blink  owre  the  glen  sae  clearly : 
Aince  on  a  bonnie  face  she  shone, 

A  face  that  I  looed  dearly. 
An'  when  beside  yon  water  clear. 

At  e'en  I'm  lanely  roaming, 
I  sigh  an'  think,  if  ane  was  here. 

How  sweet  wad  fa'  the  gloaming  1 

1  In  the  flnt  dimft  the  ooncluding  stanza  ia  as  follows :— > 

I  hae  naebodj  now  to  look  kind  an'  caress  me; 

I  look  far  a  friend,  but  nae  ftiend  can  I  see; 
I  dinna  ken  what's  to  become  o'  poor  Jessie, 

lift  has  nae  mair  comfort  or  pleasure  fbr  me. 
Hard  want  may  oppress  me,  and  sorrow  harass  me, 

But  dearest  affection  shall  erer  remain, 
An'  wandering  weazy  this  wilderness  dreary, 

rU  lang  for  the  day  that  will  meet  ns  again. 
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When  I  think  on  thy  eheerfu'  imile. 

Thy  worda  sae  free  an'  kindly, 
Thy  pawkie  e'e  s  bewitching  wile, 

The  anbidden  tear  will  blind  me. 
The  rose's  deepest  blushing  hue 

Thy  cheek  could  eithly  borrow. 
But  ae  kiaa  o'  thy  cherr}-  mou' 

Was  worth  a  year  o*  sorrow. 

Oh !  in  the  alippeiy  paths  of  love. 

Let  prudence  aye  direct  thee; 
Let  virtue  every  step  approve. 

An'  virtue  will  respect  thee. 
To  ilka  pleasure,  ilka  pang, 

Alack!  I  am  nae  stranger; 
An'  he  wha  ance  has  wandered  wrang 

Is  best  aware  o'  danger. 

May  still  thy  heart  be  kind  an'  true, 

A'  ither  maids  excelling ; 
May  heaven  distil  its  purest  dew 

Around  thy  rural  dwelling. 
May  flowerets  spring,  an'  wild-birds  sing 

Around  thee  late  an'  early; 
An'  oft  to  thy  remembrance  bring 

The  lad  that  lo'ed  thee  dearly. 


C^e  ^room  sat  ^xztn, 

Lang  I  sat  by  the  broom  sae  green. 

An'  oh,  my  heart  was  eerie. 
For  aye  this  strain  was  breathed  within, 

Your  laddie  will  no  come  near  ye ! 
Lie  still,  thou  wee  bit  fluttering  thing, 
What  means  this  weary  wavering? 
Nae  heart  returns  thy  raptured  spring, 

Your  laddie  will  no  come  near  ye ! 

His  leifu'  sang  the  robin  sung 
On  the  bough  that  hung  sae  near  me; 

Wi'  tender  grief  my  heart  was  wrung, 
For  oh,  the  strain  was  dreary ! 

The  robin's  sang  it  coudna  be 

That  gart  the  tear-drap  blind  my  e'e; 

How  ken'd  the  wee  bird  on  the  tree 
That  my  laddie  wad  no  come  near  me] 

The  new-wean'd  lamb  on  yonder  lea 
It  bleats  out  through  the  braken, 

The  berried  bird  upon  the  tree 
Mourns  o'er  its  nest  forsaken; 

If  they  are  wae,  how  weel  may  1 1 

Nae  grief  like  mine  aneath  the  sky; 

The  lad  I  lo'e  he  cares  nae  by. 

Though  my  fond  heart  is  breaking ! 


(flora  pa^bonalb't  ^aubtU. 

Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  sae  green, 
An'  down  by  the  correi  that  sings  to  the 

The  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane, 
The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  the  tear  in  her  e'e. 


She  look'd  at  a  boat  wi'  the  breezes  that  swung 
Away,  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of  the  main, 

An'  aye  as  it  leaen'd,  she  sigh'd  an'  she  sung, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again  [ 

Fareweel  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  an'  yonng, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again! 

The  muiroock  that  craws  on  the  braws  of  Ben-Connil, 

He  kens  of  his  bed  in  a  sweet  mosBy  hame; 
The  eagle  that  soars  o'er  the  difis  of  dmn-Bonald, 

Unawed  and  unhunted,  his  eyry  can  daim; 
The  solan  can  sleep  on  the  shelve  of  the  shore. 

The  cormorant  roost  on  Ms  rock  of  the  sea. 
But  ah !  there  is  one  whoee  hard  £ite  I  deploie, 

Nor  house,  ha',  nor  hame,  in  thiscoimtiyliashe— 
The  conflict  is  past,  and  our  name  ia  no  more— 

There's  nought  left  but  sonow  for  Scotland  and  me: 

The  taiget  is  torn  from  the  aim  of  the  just. 

The  helmet  is  cleft  on  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
The  claymore  for  ever  in  darkness  must  mat, 

But  red  is  the  sword  of  the  stranger  and  slaie; 
The  hoof  of  the  hone,  and  the  foot  of  the  proud. 

Have  trod  o'er  the  plumes  on  the  bonnet  of  blue : 
Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the  ckmd 

When  tyranny  revell'd  in  blood  of  the  true? 
Fareweel,  my  young  hero,  the  gallant  and  good; 

The  crown  of  thy  fathers  is  torn  from  thy  fan>w ! 


Soirnit  ^rimt  Cbodtt. 

Cam  ye  by  Athol,  lad  wi'  the  philab^, 
Down  by  the  Tummel,  or  banks  o'  the  Oany; 
Saw  ye  our  lads,  wi'  their  bonnets  and  white  ooekado, 
Leaving  their  mountains  to  follow  Prince  Charlie  1 
Follow  thee !  follow  thee !  wha  wadna  follow  thee? 
Lang  hast  thou  loved  and  trusted  us  fairly : 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee. 
King  o'  the  Highland  hearts,  bonny  Prince  Chazlie! 

I  hae  but  ae  son,  my  gallant  yonng  Donald; 
But  if  I  had  ten,  they  should  follow  Glengaiy. 
Health  to  M'Donnel,  and  gallant  Clan-Bonald, 
For  these  are  the  men  that  will  die  for  their  Chariic! 
Follow  thee!  follow  thee!  &c. 

I'll  to  Lochiel  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them, 
Down  by  Lord  Murray,  and  Boy  of  Kildariie; 
Brave  M'Intosh  he  shall  fly  to  the  field  with  them; 
These  are  the  lads  I  can  trust  wi'  my  Charlie ! 
Follow  thee !  follow  thee !  ftc. 

Down  through  the  Lowlands,  down  wi'  the  Whig*- 
more! 

Loyal  true  Highlanders,  down  wi*  them  rarely! 

Ronald  and  Donald,  drive  on  wi'  the  broad  claymore, 

Over  the  necks  of  the  foes  of  Prince  Chariie ! 
Follow  thee !  follow  thee !  wha  widna  follow  ihce! 
Lang  hast  thou  loved  and  trusted  us  fiuily : 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee, 
Kingo'  the  Highland  hearts,  bonny  Prince  Chax&t 


I  « 
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Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cnmberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thj  dwelling-place — 

Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 
Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Wh^e  art  thou  journeying  1 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

0*er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
0*er  moor  and  mountain  green, 

0*er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-plaoe — 

Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


(6ang  to  i^t  ^xnktnB  bai'  me. 

ril  sing  of  yon  glen  of  red  heather, 

An'  a  dear  thing  that  ca's  it  her  hame, 
Wha's  a'  made  o'  love-life  thegither, 

Frae  the  tie  o'  the  shoe  to  the  kaime. 
Love  beckons  in  every  sweet  motion, 

Commanding  due  homage  to  gie; 
But  the  shrine  o'  my  dearest  devotion 

Is  the  bend  o'  her  bonnie  e'e-bree. 

I  fleech'd  an'  I  pray'd  the  dear  lassie 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  me; 
But,  though  neither  lordly  nor  saucy, 

Her  answer  was — "  Laith  wad  I  be! 
I  neither  hae  father  nor  mither 

Sage  counsel  or  caution  to  gie; 
An'  prudence  has  whisper'd  me  never 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  thee." 

Dear  lassie,  how  can  ye  upbraid  me. 

An'  try  your  ain  love  to  beguile? 
For  ye  are  the  richest  young  lady 

That  ever  gaed  o'er  the  kirk-stile. 
Your  smile,  that  is  blither  than  ony. 

The  bend  o'  your  cheerfu'  e'e-bree. 
An'  the  sweet  blinks  o'  love  there  sae  bonnie, 

Are  five  hunder  thousand  to  me  I 

She  tum'd  her  around,  an'  said,  smiling, 
While  the  tear  in  her  blue  eye  shone  clear, 

"  You're  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  your  mailing. 
For,  oh,  you  hae  valued  it  dear: 


Gae  make  out  the  lease,  do  not  linger. 
Let  the  parson  indorse  the  decree ; 

An'  then,  for  a  wave  o'  your  finger, 
I'll  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  thee !" 

There's  joy  in  the  bright  blooming  feature. 

When  love  lurks  in  every  young  line ; 
There's  joy  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 

There's  joy  in  the  dance  and  the  wine: 
But  there's  a  delight  will  ne'er  perish, 

'Mang  pleasures  all  fleeting  an'  vain, 
And  that  is  to  love  and  to  cherish 

The  fond  little  heart  that's  our  ain ! 


Sr|[e  Pinstnl  ^ojt. 

The  minstrel  boy  to  the  glen  is  gone. 

In  its  deepest  dells  you'll  find  him, 
Where  echoes  sing  to  his  music's  tone, 

And  fairies  listen  behind  him. 
He  sings  of  nature  all  in  her  prime. 

Of  sweets  that  around  him  hover. 
Of  mountain  heath  and  moorland  thyme. 

And  trifles  that  tell  the  lover. 

How  wildly  sweet  is  the  minstrel's  lay. 

Through  clifls  and  wild  woods  ringing ! 
For  ah,  there  is  love  to  beacon  his  way. 

And  hope  in  the  song  he's  singing ! 
The  bard  may  indite,  and  the  minstrel  sing, 

And  maidens  may  chorus  it  rarely; 
But  unless  there  be  love  in  the  heart  within. 

The  ditty  will  charm  but  sparely. 


Farewell  to  Glen-Shalloch, 

A  farewell  for  ever; 
Farewell  to  my  wee  cot 

That  stands  by  the  river ! 
The  fall  is  loud  sounding 

In  voices  thW  vary. 
And  the  echoes  surrounding 

Lament  with  my  Mary. 

I  saw  her  last  night, 

'Mid  the  rocks  that  inclose  them. 
With  a  child  at  her  knee, 

And  a  child  at  her  bosom : 
I  heard  her  sweet  voice 

'Mid  the  depth  of  my  slumber. 
And  the  sang  that  she  sung 

Was  of  sorrow  and  cumber. 

"  Sleep  sound,  my  sweet  babe ! 

There  is  nought  to  alarm  thee ; 
The  sons  of  the  valley 

No  power  have  to  harm  thee. 
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ni  sing  thee  to  rest 
In  the  balloch  untrodden, 

With  a  coronach  sad 
For  the  slain  of  CuUoden. 

**  The  brave  were  betray'd. 

And  the  tyrant  is  daring 
To  trample  and  waste  us, 

Unpitying,  unsparing. 
Thy  mother  no  yoice  has, 

No  feeling  that  changes, 
No  word,  sign,  or  song. 

But  the  lesson  of  vengeance ! 

"  I'll  tell  thee,  my  son. 

How  our  laurels  are  withering; 
rU  bind  on  thy  sword 

When  the  clansmen  are  gathering; 
ril  bid  thee  go  forth 

In  the  cause  of  true  honour. 
And  never  return 

Till  thy  oountiy  hath  won  her! 

'*  Our  tower  of  devotion 

Is  the  house  of  the  reaver; 
The  pride  of  the  ocean 

Is  fallen  forever; 
The  pride  of  the  forest, 

That  time  could  not  weaken. 
Is  trod  in  the  dust. 

And  its  honours  are  shaken* 

"  Rise,  spirits  of  yore. 

Ever  dauntless  in  danger! 
For  the  land  that  was  yours 

Is  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
Oh  come  from  your  caverns. 

All  bloodless  and  hoary, 
And  these  fiends  of  the  valley 

Shall  tremble  before  ye ! " 


S^t  ^sirh  o'  ^ajiuit0toit* 

Can  I  bear  to  part  wi*  thee, 
Never  mair  your  face  to  see? 
Can  I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee, 

Drunken  Laird  o'  Lamington  ? 
Canty  war  ye  o'er  your  kale, 
Toddy  jugs,  an'  caups  o'  ale, 
Heart  aye  kind,  an'  leal,  an'  hale. 

Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

He  that  swears  is  but  so  so. 
He  that  lies  to  hell  must  go. 
He  that  falls  in  bagnio. 

Falls  in  the  devil's  frying-pan. 
Wha  wa'st  ne'er  pat  aith  to  wordi 
Never  lied  for  duke  nor  lord? 
Never  sat  at  sinfu'  board  1 

The  honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 


He  that  cheats  can  ne*er  be  just; 
He  that  prays  is  ne'er  to  trust; 
He  that  drinks  to  drauck  his  dust, 

Wha  can  say  that  wrang  is  done? 
Wha  was't  ne'er  to  fraud  incUn'd ) 
Never  pray'd  sin'  he  can  mind  t 
Ane  wha's  drouth  there's  few  can  find  I 

The  honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

I  like  a  man  to  tak'  his  glass, 
Toast  a  friend  or  bonnie  lass; 
He  that  winna  is  an  ass — 

Deil  send  him  ane  to  gallop  on ! 
I  like  a  man  that's  fiank  an'  kind, 
Meets  me  when  I  have  a  mind, 
Sings  his  sang,  an*  drinks  me  blind. 

Like  the  Laird  o'  Lamington. 


C^e  Sonitts  o'  StUdrL 

Up  wi'  the  souters  o*  Selkirk, 

The  sons  of  an  auld  pedigree ! 
An'  up  wi'  the  lada  o'  the  forest, 

Renown'd  for  their  leal  loyaltie ! 
I  may  be  mista'en,  but  I  carena» 

My  error  I  never  shall  me; 
Of  aU  manly  virtues,  I  value 

The  heart  that  is  loyal  and  true. 

Sing  umptidy-tumptidy  tearhim,  &c 

Let  them  brag  o'  their  fsctions  repnblicB, 

Of  brawling  an'  plebeian  birth; 
The  land  that  has  got  a  good  sovereign. 

Has  got  the  best  blessing  on  eartL 
Then  up  wi'  our  auld-fashion'd  structure, 

An'  Willie  the  tap  o'  the  tree ! 
An'  up  wi'  the  souten  o'  Selkirk ! 
The  sons  o'  auld  heroes  for  me ! 
Sing  umptidy-tumptidy  tiearhiin. 

Sing  umptidy-tumptidy  tee ; 
Then  up  wi*  the  souters  o*  Selkiik, 
The  sons  o*  auld  heroea  for  me ! 


Aiw^"  Over  the  Borderr 

Oh,  my  lassie,  our  joy  to  complete  again, 

Meet  me  again  i*  the  gloaming,  my  dearie; 
Low  down  in  the  dell  let  us  meet  again — 
Oh,  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye! 
Come,  when  the  wee  bat  flits  silent  and  eiir. 
Come,  when  the  pale  face  o'  Nature  looks  weary; 
Love  be  thy  sure  defence. 
Beauty  and  innocence — 
Oh,  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye ! 

Sweetly  blows  the  haw  an*  the  rowan-tree, 
Wild  roses  speck  our  thicket  sae  briery; 

Still,  still  will  our  walk  in  the  greenwood  be— 
Oh,  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye! 
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List  when  the  blackbird  o'  Gdnging  grours  weary. 
List  when  the  beetle-bee's  bugle  comes  near  ye. 

Then  come  with  fairy  baste. 

Light  foot,  an'  beating  breast — 
Oh,  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye ! 

Far,  far  will  the  bogle  an'  brownie  be. 

Beauty  an'  truth  they  darena  come  near  it; 
Kind  loTe  is  the  tie  of  our  unity, 

A'  maun  love  it,  an'  a'  maun  revere  it. 
'Tis  love  makes  the  sang  o'  the  woodland  sae  cheery, 
LoTe  gars  a'  nature  look  bonnie  that's  near  ye; 
That  makes  the  rose  sae  sweet. 
Cowslip  and  violet — 
Oh,  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye ! 


Arabian  Sianf. 

Meet  me  at  even,  my  own  true  love; 

Meet  me  at  even,  my  honey,  my  dove. 
Where  the  moonbeam  revealing 
The  cool  fountain  stealing 
Away  and  away 
Through  flow'rets  so  gay. 

Singing  its  silver  roundelay. 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  life  and  bliss, 
Love  is  the  valley  of  joyfulness; 

A  garden  of  roses. 

Where  rapture  reposes; 

A  temple  of  light, 

AD  heavenly  bright — 
Oh,  virtuous  love  is  the  soul's  delight ! 


Aiii— "  The  Soger  LaddU." 

D'ye  ken  the  big  village  of  Balmaquhapple, 
The  great  muckle  village  of  Balmaquhapple  1 
'Tis  steep'd  in  iniquity  up  to  the  thrapple, 
An'  what's  to  become  o'  poor  Balmaquhapple  ? 
Fling  a'  aff  your  bannets,  an'  kneel  for  your  life, 

fo'ks. 
And  pray  to  St.  Andrew,  the  god  o'  the  Fife  fo'ks; 
Gar  a'  the  hills  yout  wi'  sheer  vociferation. 
And  thus  you  may  cry  on  sic  needfn'  occasion : 

"  O  blessed  St  Andrew,  if  e'er  ye  could  pity  fo'k, 
Men  fo'k  or  women  fo'k,  country  or  city  fo'k, 
Come  for  this  since  wi'  the  auld  thief  to  grapple. 
An'  save  the  great  village  of  Balmaquhapple 
Frae  drinking  an'  leeing,  an'  flyting  an'  swearing, 
An'  sins  that  ye  wad  be  affrontit  at  hearing. 
An'  cheating  an'  stealing;  oh,  grant  them  redemption, 
All  save  an'  except  the  few  after  to  mention : 

"There's  Johnny  the  elder,   wha  hopes  ne'er  to 

need  ye, 
Sae  pawkie,  sae  holy,  sae  gruff,  an'  sae  greedy; 


Wha  prays  every  hour  as  the  wayfarer  passes. 
But  aye  at  a  hole  where  he  watches  the  lasses : 
He's  cheated  a  thousand,  an'  e'en  to  this  day  yet 
Can  cheat  a  young  lass,  or  they're  leears  that  say  it; 
Then  gie  him  his  gate;  he's  sae  slee  an'  sae  civil. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  he  may  wheedle  the  devil. 

"  There's  Cappie  the  cobbler,  an'  Tammie  the  tinman. 
An'  Dickie  the  brewer,  an'  Peter  the  skinman. 
An'  Geordie  our  deacon  for  want  of  a  better. 
An*  BuH,  wha  delights  in  the  sins  that  beset  her. 
0  worthy  St.  Andrew,  we  canna  compel  ye. 
But  ye  ken  as  weel  as  a  body  can  tell  ye. 
If  these  gang  to  heaven,  we'll  a'  be  sae  shockit. 
Your  garret  o'  blue  will  but  thinly  be  stockit 

"  But  for  a'  the  rest,  for  the  women's  sake,  save  them. 
Their  bodies  at  least,  an'  their  sauls,  if  they  have 

them; 
But  it  puzzles  Jock  Lesly,  an'  sma'  it  avails. 
If  they  dwell  in  their  stamocks,  their  heads,  or  their 

tails. 
An'  save,  without  word  of  confession  auricular. 
The  clerk's  bonny  daughters,  an'  Bell  in  particular; 
For  ye  ken  that  their  beauty's  the  pride  an'  the  staple 
Of  the  great  wicked  village  of  Balmaquhapple  !" 


(talUmt-a-^len. 

Was  ever  old  warrior  of  suffering  so  weary  1 

Was  ever  the  wild  beast  so  bay'd  in  his  den  ] 
The  southern  bloodhounds  lie  in  kennel  so  near  me. 

That  death  would  be  freedom  to  Callum-a-GIen. 
My  sons  are  all  slain,  and  my  daughters  have  left  me, 

No  child  to  protect  me  where  once  there  were  ten ; 
My  chief  they  have  slain,  and  of  stay  have  bereft  me. 

And  woe  to  the  gray  hairs  of  Galium -a-Glen  1 

The  homes  of  my  kinsmen  are  blazing  to  heaven. 

The  bright  steep  of  morning  has  blush'd  at  the 
view; 
The  moon  has  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  the  even, 

To  wipe  from  her  pale  cheek  the  tint  of  the  dew ; 
For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lochaber,  ' 

It  sprinkles  the  cot,  and  it  flows  in  the  pen ; 
The  pride  of  my  country  is  fallen  for  ever — 

Death,  hast  thou  no  shaft  for  old  Callum-a-GlenI 

The  sun  in  his  glory  has  look'd  on  our  sorrow. 

The  stars  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea; 
Oh !  is  there  no  day-spring  for  Scotland — no  morrow 

Of  bright  renovation  for  souls  of  the  free  ? 
Tea,  One  above  all  hath  beheld  our  devotion, 

Our  valour  and  faith  are  not  hid  from  his  ken ; 
The  day  is  abiding  of  stem  retribution 

On  all  the  proud  foes  of  old  Callum-a-GIen. 


In  the  title  and  cboniB  of  this  &Tonrite  pastoral  song,  I 
chooee  rather  to  TioUto  a  role  in  granmuix,  than  a  Scottish 
phiaae  so  common,  that  when  it  ia  altered  into  the  proper 
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wi^,  erery  tbepherd  and  Bhepberd's  ■weeiheart  aooonnt  it 
noDMDM.  I  WM  onoe  ainging  it  at  a  wadding  with  graat  glae 
the  latter  way  ("when  the  kye  come  hame'*),  when  a  taUor, 
■oimtohing  his  head,  laid,  "it  waa  a  terrible  aflSMted  way 
that  I"    I  ftood  corrected,  and  have  nerer  tang  it  to  again. 

Am—"  Shanufa,*  th*  gwr  an'  tht  Uatkrit  o*tr 

Come  all  ye  jollj  Bhepherda 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
rU  tell  ye  of  a  Becret 

That  coartiers  dinna  ken : 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  1 
'Tis  to  woo  a  bonny  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame» 
*Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

'Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet, 

Kor  canopy  of  state, 
'Tis  not  on  conch  of  yelyet, 

Kor  arbour  of  the  great — 
'Tis  beneath  the  spretuiing  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame,  &c. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see. 
And  on  the  topmost  bongh. 

Oh,  a  happy  bird  is  he; 
Where  he  ponrs  his  melting  ditty. 

And  lore  is  a'  the  theme. 
And  he'll  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame,  ftc. 

When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea, 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  her  e'e. 
Then  the  laverock  frae  the  blue  lift 

Drops  down,  an'  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

See  yonder  pawkie  shepherd. 

That  lingers  on  the  hill. 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fauld, 

An'  his  lambs  are  lying  still; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame,  &c. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast, 
An'  the  little  wee  bit  stam 

Rises  red  in  the  east. 


Oh  there's  a  joy  sae  dear. 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame ! 

When  the  kye  comes  hame,  &c 

Then  since  all  nature  joins 

In  this  love  without  alloy, 
Oh,  wha  wad  prove  a  traitor 

To  Nature's  dearest  joy  1 
Or  wha  wad  choose  a  crown, 
Wi'  its  perils  and  its  fame. 
And  mtM  his  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame!  * 


^txtut\pBaifi  (f  artbtIL 


Alezander  Stuart  of  Lenachan  waa  a  man  of  giguttkitnagth. 
and  an  officer  of  t^e  regiment  of  Appin.  He  was  ohligid  to 
make  hia  eecape  to  Amerioa,  leTaTal  yean  sabMqiient  to  tbe 
/cr^Jlve,  to  elude  the  vengeanoe  of  the  CaupbeUa 

Fare  thee  weel,  my  native  cot. 

Bothy  o'  the  birken-tree ! 
Sair  the  heart  an'  hard  the  lot 
0'  the  man  that  parts  wi'  thee! 
My  good  grandsire's  hand  thee  rear'd— 

Then  thy  wicker-work  was  full; 
Many  a  Campbell's  glen  he  deai'd. 
Hit  the  buck,  an'  hongh'd  the  bolL 

In  thy  green  and  grassy  crook 
Mair  lies  hid  than  crusted  stanes; 

In  thy  bein  and  weirdly  nook 
Lie  some  stout  Qan-Gillan  banes. 

*  The  Shepherd  aflerwardis  gare  the  foUowing  Tenionof  tiiii 
Teiy  beaatifbl  eong : 

Come  all  ye  Jolly  ehephenii  that  whistle  throiq^  the  ^m, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  leeiet  that  oonrtion  dinna  ken : 
What  ia  the  greatest  blin  that  the  tongue  o'  man  can  saiae? 
'Til  to  woo  a  bonnie  laaaie  when  the  kye  come  hame. 

CHOBUS. 

When  the  kye  come  hame,  when  the  kye  come  haBM» 
Tween  Uie  gloamin  and  the  mirk,  when  the  kye  oocm 
hame. 

"He  not  beneath  the  borgonet,  nor  yet  beneath  the  crom, 
Tia  not  on  conch  of  relvet  nor  yet  in  bed  of  down— 
'Tie  beneath  the  spreading  birch,  in  the  dell  witboat  a  uane, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  laasie,  when  the  kye  come  hama. 

Then  the  eye  ahines  so  bright,  the  hale  soul  to  begnile, 
There's  love  in  every  whisper,  and  joy  in  ereiy  smile: 
Oh,  wha  wad  choose  a  crown,  wi'  its  perils  and  its  fua». 
And  miss  a  bonnie  lasrie  when  the  kye  come  hame! 

See  yonder  pawkie  shepherd,  that  lingers  on  the  hilL 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fiinld,  and  his  lambs  are  lying  sUll ; 
Tet  he  downa  gang  to  bed,  ibr  his  heart  is  in  a  ilame 
To  meet  bis  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  kye  come  hame. 

Awa'  wi'  fame  and  fortune — what  comfort  can  they  g^e?— 
And  a*  the  arts  that  prey  upon  man's  life  and  liberty : 
Gi'e  me  the  highest  Joy  that  the  heart  o*  man  can  frame— 
My  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  kye  come  hame  J 
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Thou  wert  aye  the  kinsman's  hame — 
Bouth  and  welcome  was  his  fare^ 

But  if  serf  or  Saxon  came, 
He  cross'd  Murich's  hirst  nae  mair. 

Never  hand  in  thee  yet  bred 

Kendna  how  the  sword  to  wield ; 
Never  heart  of  thine  had  dread 

Of  the  foray  or  the  field : 
Ne'er  on  straw,  mat,  balk,  or  bed. 

Son  of  thine  lay  down  to  dee; 
Eveiy  lad  within  thee  bred 

Died  beneath  heaven's  open  e'e. 

Charlie  Staart  he  came  here. 

For  our  king  as  right  became ; 
Wha  could  shun  the  Brace's  heir. 

Or  desert  his  royal  name  ? 
Firm  to  stand  and  free  to  fa', 

Forth  we  march'd  right  valiantlie — 
Gane  is  Scotland's  king  and  law. 

And  woe  to  Appin  and  to  me ! 

Freeman  yet,  I'll  scorn  to  fret; 

Here  nae  langer  I  maun  sta^. 
But  when  I  my  hame  forget. 

May  my  heart  forget  to  play ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  my  father's  cot. 

Bothy  o'  the  birken  tree  ! 
Sair  the  heart,  and  hard  the  lot 

0'  the  warrior  leaving  thee ! 


S^e  SUnnrts  of  ^ppin. 

No  nationfll  oalamitj  has  ever  giTen  me  m  maoh  -paia  bb 
the  total  bereavement  of  the  brave  claoB  wlio  stood  to  the 
last  for  the  oaose  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  is  a  stain  on  the 
annals  of  onr  legislatore  which  oan  never  be  blotted  out. 

I  sing  of  a  land  that  was  famous  of  yore, 

The  land  of  Green  Appin,  the  wud  of  the  flood. 
Where  every  gray  cairn  that  broods  o'er  the  shore, 
Marks  grave  of  the  royal,  the  valiant,  or  good : 
The  land  where  the  strains  of  gray  Ossian  were 
framed — 
The  land  of  fair  Selma,  and  reign  of  Fingal — 
And  late  of  a  race,  that  with  tears  must  be  named. 
The  noble  Clan  Stuart,  the  bravest  of  alL 
Oh-hon,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Their  glory  is  o'er, 
For  the  clan  is  no  more, 
And  the  Sassenach  sings  on  the  hills  of  green  Appin. 

In  spite  of  the  Campbells,  their  might  and  renown. 
And  all  the  proud  files  of  Glenorchy  and  Lorn, 

While  one  of  the  Stuarts  held  claim  on  the  crown. 
His  banner  full  boldly  by  Appin  was  borne. 

And  ne'er  fell  the  Campbells  in  check  or  trepan. 
In  all  their  Whig  efforts  their  power  to  renew, 


But  still  on  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  they  ran. 
To  wreak  their  proud  wrath  on  the  brave  and  the 
few. 
Oh-hon,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c. 

In  the  year  of  the  Graham,  while  in  oceans  of  blood 

The  fields  of  the  Campbells  were  gallantly  flowing, 
It  was  then  that  the  Stuarts  the  foremost  still  stood. 

And  paid  back  a  share  of  the  debt  they  were  owing. 
0  proud  Inverlochy !  0  day  of  renown ! 

Since  first  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  peaks  of  Cruachin, 
Was  ne'er  such  an  host  by  such  valour  o'erthrown. 

Was  ne'er  such  a  day  for  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Oh-hon,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c 

And  ne'er  for  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought 

One  battle  on  vale,  or  on  mountain  deer-trodden. 
But  dearly  to  Appin  the  glory  was  bought. 

And  dearest  of  all  on  the  field  of  CuUoden ! 
Lament,  0  Glen-Creran,  Glen-Duror,  Ardshiel, 

High  offiipringof  heroes,  who  conqaer'd  were  never; 
For  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  no  bard  shall  reveal, 

And  the  bold  clan  of  Stuart  must  perish  for  ever! 
Oh-hon,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c, 

Clan-Chattan  is  broken,  the  Seaforth  bends  low. 

The  sun  of  Clan -Ranald  is  sinking  in  labour; 
Glencoe  and  Clan-Donnachie,  where  are  the}'  now  ? 

And  where  is  bold  Keppoch,  the  lord  of  Lochaber  1 
All  gone  with  the  house  they  supported ! — laid  low. 

While  dogs  of  the  south  their  bold  life-blood  were 
lapping. 
Trod  down  by  a  proud  and  a  merciless  foe — 

The  brave  are  all  gone  with  the  Stuarts  of  Appin! 
Oh-on,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c. 

They  are  gone,  they  are  gone,  the  redoubted,  the 
brave! 
The  sea-breezes  lone  o'er  their  relics  are  sighing; 
Dark  weeds  of  oblivion  shroud  many  a  grave 
Where  the  unconquered  foes  of  the  Campbell  are 
lying. 
But  long  as  the  gray  hairs  wave  over  this  brow. 
And  earthly  emotions  my  spirit  are  wrapping. 
My  old  heart  with  tides  of  regret  shall  o'erflow. 
And  bleed  for  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Oh-hon,  an  Righ !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Their  glory  is  o'er. 
For  their  star  is  no  more. 
And  the  green  grass  waves  over  the  heroes  of  Appin! 


Cfet  $aor  atmr. 


Loose  the  yett,  an'  let  me  in, 

Lady  wi'  the  glistening  e'e, 
Dinna  let  your  menial  train 

Drive  an  auld  man  out  to  dee. 
Cauldrife  is  the  winter  even, 

See  the  rime  hangs  at  my  chin; 
Lady,  for  the  sake  of  heaven, 

Loose  the  yett,  an'  let  me  in ! 
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Ye  shall  gain  a  virgin  hue, 

Lady,  for  yoar  oourtesyc^ 
Ever  beaming,  ever  new, 

Aye  to  bloom  an'  ne'er  to  dee. 
Lady,  there's  a  lovely  plain 

Lies  beyond  yon  setting  snn. 
There  we  soon  may  meet  again — 

Short  the  race  we  hae  to  run. 

'Tis  a  land  of  love  an'  light; 

Rank  or  title  is  not  there; 
High  an'  low  maun  there  unite, 

Poor  man,  prince,  an'  lady  fair. 
There,  what  thou  on  earth  hast  given, 

Doubly  shall  be  paid  again : 
Lady,  for  the  sake  of  heaven. 

Loose  the  yett,  an'  let  me  in ! 

Blessings  rest  upon  thy  head. 

Lady  of  this  lordly  ha' ! 
That  bright  tear  that  thou  didst  shed 

Fell  nae  down  amang  the  snaw  i 
It  is  gane  to  heaven  aboon. 

To  the  fount  of  charity ; 
>7hen  thy  days  on  earth  are  done, 

That  blest  drop  shall  plead  for  thee^ 


C^t  VRamtn  ^ak. 

Oh  sairly  may  I  rue  the  day 

1  fancied  first  the  womankind; 
For  aye  sinsyne  I  ne'er  can  hae 

Ae  quiet  thought  or  peace  o'  mind ! 
They  hae  plagued  my  heart  an'  pleased  my  e'e. 

An'  teased  an'  flatter'd  me  at  will. 
But  aye  for  a'  their  witchery. 

The  pawky  things  I  lo'e  them  still. 

Oh  the  women  fo'k !  Oh,  the  women  fo'k ! 

But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o'  me; 
Oh  weary  fa'  the  women  fo'k. 
For  they  winna  let  a  body  be ! 

I  hae  thought  an'  thought,  but  darena  tell, 

I've  studied  them  wi'  a'  my  skill, 
I've  lo'ed  them  better  than  mysell, 

I've  tried  again  to  like  them  ilL 
Wha  sairest  strives,  will  sairest  rue. 

To  comprehend  what  nae  man  can; 
When  he  has  done  what  man  can  do, 

He'U  end  at  last  where  he  began. 
Oh,  the  women  fo'k,  &c. 

That  they  hae  gentle  forms  and  meet, 

A  man  wi'  half  a  look  may  see; 
An'  graoeftt'  urs,  and  faces  sweet. 

An'  waving  curls  aboon  the  bree ; 
An'  smiles  as  soft  as  the  young  rose-bud; 

An'  een  sae  pawky,  bright,  an'  rare. 
Wad  lure  the  laverock  frae  the  cludd — 

But,  laddie,  seek  to  ken  nae  mair ! 
Oh,  the  women  fo'k,  &c. 


Even  but  this  night  nae  farther  gane. 

The  date  is  neither  lost  nor  lang; 
I  tak  ye  witness  ilka  ane. 

How  fell  they  fought  an'  fairly  dang. 
Their  point  they've  carried  right  or  wrang, 

Without  a  reason,  rhyme,  or  law, 
An'  forced  a  man  to  sing  a  sang. 
That  ne'er  could  sing  a  verse  ava. 

Oh  the  women  fo'k !  Oh  the  women  fo'k! 

But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o'  me: 
Oh  weary  fa'  the  women  fo'k. 
For  they  winna  let  a  body  be  I 


Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie, 
Dear  Charlie,  brave  Charlie; 
Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie, 

And  dine  with  M'Lean; 
And  though  you  be  weary. 
We'll  make  your  heart  cheery. 
And  welcome  our  Charlie, 

And  his  loyal  train. 
We'U  bring  down  the  track  deer, 
We'll  bring  down  the  black  steer, 
The  lamb  from  the  bracken. 

And  doe  from  the  glen; 
The  salt  sea  we'll  hany. 
And  bring  to  our  Charlie 
The  cream  from  the  bothy. 

And  curd  from  the  pen. 

Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie, 
Dear  Charlie,  brave  Charlie; 
Come  o'er  the  sea,  Charlie, 

And  dine  with  M'Lean; 
And  yon  shall  drink  freely 
The  dews  of  Glen-sheerly, 
That  stream  in  the  starlight 

When  kings  do  not  ken. 
And  deep  be  your  meed 
Of  the  wine  that  is  red. 
To  drink  to  your  sire. 

And  his  friend  the  M'Lean. 

Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie, 
Dear  Charlie,  brave  Charlie; 
Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie, 

And  dine  with  M'Lean; 
If  aught  will  invite  yon, 
Or  more  will  delight  you, 
Tis  ready,  a  troop  of  our  bold  Higfalandmen, 
All  ranged  on  the  heather. 
With  bonnet  and  feather. 
Strong  arms  and  broad  daymores. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  I 
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^t  ^Viib  of  i\it  Stn. 

Come  from  the  sea, 

Maiden  to  me, 
Maiden  of  mystery,  love,  and  pain ! 

Wake  from  thy  sleep. 

Low  in  the  deep; 
Over  thy  green  wares  sport  again ! 
Come  to  this  sequester'd  spot,  love. 
Death's  where  thou  art,  as  where  thoa  art  not,  love; 

Then  come  unto  me, 

Maid  of  the  Sea, 
Rise  from  the  wild  and  stormy  main ; 

Wake  from  thy  sleep, 

Calm  in  the  deep. 
Over  thy  green  waves  sport  again ! 

Is  not  the  ware 

Made  for  the  slave, 
Tyrant's  chains,  and  stem  control; 

Land  for  the  free 

Spirit  like  thee. 
Thing  of  delight  to  a  minstrel's  soul  1 
Come,  with  thy  song  of  love  and  of  sadness, 
Beanty  of  face  and  rapture  of  madness; 

Oh,  come  unto  me. 

Maid  of  the  Sea, 
Rise  from  the  wild  and  surging  main ; 

Wake  from  thy  sleep, 

Calm  in  the  deep, 
Over  thy  green  waves  sport  again ! 


Am—"  The  Dandy,  or 

Go  home,  go  home  to  your  rest,  young  man, 
The  sky  looks  cold  in  the  west,  young  man ; 

For  should  we  rove 

Through  Moma's  grove, 
A  noontide  walk  is  the  best,  young  man. 
Go  sleep,  the  heavens  look  pale,  young  man, 
And  sighs  are  heard  in  the  gale,  young  man : 

A  walk  in  the  night, 

By  the  dim  moonlight, 
A  maiden  might  chance  to  bewail»  young  man ! 

When  all  the  world's  awake,  young  man, 
A  proffer  of  love  I  may  take,  young  man ; 

But  the  star  of  truth, 

The  guide  of  my  youth. 
Never  pointed  to  midnight  wake,  young  man. 
Go  sleep  till  rise  of  the  sun,  young  man, 
The  sage's  eye  to  shun,  young  man ; 

For  he's  watching  the  flight 

Of  demons  to-night. 
And  may  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  young  man. 


C^£  ||at{r  of  ®88ian. 


I  Lave  been  ■oraly  bUmed  by  soma  ftiendi  fbr  a  Mntiment 
expraaed  in  this  long ;  bnt  I  hare  always  felt  it  painftilly 
that  the  name  of  Bootlamd,  the  superior  nation  in  eveiy  thing 
but  wealth,  should  be  lost,  not  in  Britain,  for  that  is  proper, 
but  in  England.  In  all  despatdhee  we  are  denominated  the 
Bnfflith,  ftnsooth  I  We  know  ourselTes,  however,  that  we  are 
not  English,  nor  never  intend  to  be. 

Old  harp  of  the  Highlands,  how  long  hast  thou 
slumber'd 

In  cave  of  the  correi,  ungamish'd,  unstrting ! 
Thy  minstrels  no  more  with  thy  heroes  are  number  d, 

Or  deeds  of  thy  heroes  no  more  dare  be  sung. 
A  seer  late  heard,  from  thy  cavern  ascending, 

A  low  sounding  chime,  as  of  sorrow  and  dole; 
Some  spirit  unseen  on  the  relic  attending. 

Thus  sung  the  last  strain  of  the  warrior's  soul : 

"My  country,  farewell !  for  the  days  are  expired 

On  which  I  could  hallow  the  deeds  of  the  free ; 
Thy  heroes  have  all  to  new  honours  aspired. 

They  fight,  but  they  fight  not  for  Scotia  nor  mc. 
All  lost  is  our  sway,  and  the  name  of  our  nation 

Is  sunk  in  the  name  of  our  old  mortal  foe; 
Then  why  should  the  lay  of  our  last  degradation 

Be  forced  from  the  harp  of  old  Ossian  to  flow! 

**  My  country,  farewell !  for  the  murmurs  of  sorrow 

Alone  the  dark  mountains  of  Scotia  become ; 
Her  sons  condescend  from  new  models  to  borrow. 

And  voices  of  strangers  prevail  in  the  hum. 
Before  the  smooth  face  of  our  Saxon  invaders. 

Is  quench'd  the  last  ray  in  the  eye  of  the  free ; 
Then,  oh !  let  me  rest  in  the  caves  of  my  fathera, 

Foxgetful  of  them  as  foigetful  of  thee ! " 
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VSr^tn  Wmu  ^angs  ^butr. 

Oh,  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  1 
Oh,  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  awayl 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  glen 

That  disna  dread  the  day: 
Oh,  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  1 

Young  Jock  has  ta'en  the  hill  for't — 

A  waefu'  wight  is  he; 
Poor  Harry's  ta'en  the  bed  for't. 

An'  laid  him  down  to  dee ; 
An'  Sandy's  gane  unto  the  kirk. 

An'  leamin'  fast  to  pray: 
And  oh,  what  will  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  1 

The  young  laird  o'  the  Lang-Shaw 
Has  drunk  her  health  in  wine ; 

The  priest  has  said — in  confidence— 
The  lassie  was  divine, 
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And  thai  is  mair  in  maiden's  praise 
Thau  ony  priest  should  say : 

But  oh,  what  will  the  lads  do 
When  Maggy  gangs  away  ? 

The  wailing  in  our  green  glen 

That  day  will  quaver  high ; 
'Twill  draw  the  redbreast  frae  the  wool, 

The  laverock  frae  the  sky ; 
The  fairies  frae  their  beds  o'  dew 

Will  rise  an'  join  the  lay : 
An'  hey !  what  a  day  will  be 

When  Maggy  gangs  away! 


^  <#al^er'B  Jamtirf. 

How  can  you  bid  this  heart  be  blithe, 

When  blithe  this  heart  can  never  be  ? 
I've  lost  the  jewel  from  my  crown — 

Look  round  our  circle,  and  you'll  see 
That  there  is  ane  out  o'  the  ring 

Who  never  can  forgotten  be — 
Ay,  there's  a  blank  at  my  right  hand, 

That  ne'er  can  be  made  up  to  me ! 

'Tis  said,  as  water  wears  the  rock. 

That  time  wears  out  the  deepest  line ; 
It  may  be  true  wi'  hearts  enow. 

But  never  can  apply  to  mine. 
For  I  have  leam'd  to  know  and  feel — 

Though  losses  should  forgotten  be — 
That  Btm  the  blank  at  my  right  hand 

Can  never  be  made  up  to  me ! 

I  blame  not  Providence's  sway, 

For  I  have  many  joys  beside, 
And  fain  would  I  in  grateful  way 

Eigoy  the  same,  whate'er  betide. 
A  mortal  thing  should  ne'er  repine. 

But  stoop  to  the  supreme  decree; 
Yet,  oh  !  the  blank  at  my  right  hand 

Can  never  be  made  up  to  me ! 


fern's  ^obb  ht  l^t  §rtH8t. 

AiE.— "  Tht  Red  Fox:* 

There's  gowd  in  the  breast  of  the  primrose  pale. 

An*  siller  in  every  blossom ; 
There's  riches  galore  in  the  breeze  of  the  vale. 

And  health  in  the  wild  wood's  bosom. 
Tlien  come  my  love,  at  the  hour  of  joy. 

When  warbling  birds  sing  o'er  us; 
Sweet  nature  for  us  has  no  alloy. 

And  the  world  is  all  before  us. 

The  courtier  joys  in  bustle  and  power. 
The  soldier  in  war-steeds  bounding. 

The  miser  in  hoards  of  treasured  ore, 
The  proud  in  their  pomp  surrounding : 


But  we  hae  yon  heaven,  sae  bonnie  and  blue, 
And  laverocks  skimming  out  o'er  us; 

The  breezes  of  health  and  the  valleys  of  dew— 
Oh,  the  world  is  all  before  us! 


Why  weeps  yon  Highland  maid 
Over  the  tartan  plaid — 
Is  it  a  pledge  of  care, 
Or  are  the  blood -drops  there  1 
Tell  me,  thou  hind  of  humble  seeming, 
Why  the  tears  on  her  cheek  are  Reaming  I 
Why  should  the  young  and  lair 
Thus  weep  unpitied  there  1 

Stranger,  that  Highland  plaid 

Low  in  the  dust  was  laid ; 

He  who  the  relic  wore. 

He  is,  alas !  no  more : 
He  and  his  loyal  clan  were  trodden 
Down  by  slaves  on  dark  CuUoden. 

Well  o'er  a  lover's  paU, 

Well  may  the  tear-drops  fall ! 

Where  now  her  clansman  true  ? 
Where  is  the  bonnet  blue  1 
Where  the  claymore  that  broke 
Fearless  through  fire  and  smoke  1 

Not  one  gleam  by  glen  or  river; 

It  lies  dropp'd  from  the  hand  for  ever. 
Stranger,  our  fate  deplore. 
Our  ancient  name's  no  more ! 


^2  Cntma,  mj  jHrlzsg. 

My  Emma,  my  darling,  from  winter^s  domain 
Let  us  fly  to  the  glee  of  the  dty  again, 
Where  a  day  never  wakes  but  some  joy  it  reaevs, 
And  a  night  never  falls  but  that  joy  it  pursneB; 
Where  the  dance  is  so  light,  and  the  hall  is  bo  bright, 
And  life  whirls  onward  one  round  of  delight 
Would  we  feel  that  we  love  and  have  spirits  refined, 
We  must  mix  with  the  world,  and  enjoy  hamankind. 

Mute  nature  is  lovely  in  earth  and  in  sky. 
It  cheers  the  lone  heart  and  enlivens  the  eye; 
But  nowhere  can  beauty  and  dignity  shine. 
So  as  in  the  human  race  £ur  and  divine. 
'Mongst  these  could  I  love  thee,  and  that  love  enjoy, 
But,  ah !  in  the  wilderness  fond  love  would  doj; 
To  the  homes  of  our  kindred  our  spirits  must  ding. 
And  away  from  their  bosoms  at  last  take  their  wing' 


1 1 

I 


lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleepj 
Long  is  thy  night  of  sorrow; 

Thy  maiden  of  the  mountain  deep 
Shall  meet  thee  on  the  morrow. 
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But  oh,  when  shall  thai  morrow  be, 
When  my  true  love  shall  waken ; 

When  shall  we  meet,  refined  and  free. 
Amid  the  moorland  brakeni 

Full  low  and  lonely  is  thy  bed, 

The  worm  even  flies  thy  pillow ; 
Where  now  the  lips,  so  comely  red, 

That  kiss'd  me  'neath  the  willow  1 
Oh,  I  must  smile,  and  weep  the  while, 

Amid  my  song  of  mourning. 
At  freaks  of  man  in  life's  short  span, 

To  which  there's  no  returning. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep, 

Hope  lingers  o'er  thy  slumber : 
What  though  thy  years  beneath  the  steep 

Should  aU  its  flowers  outnumber; 
Though  moons  steal  o'er,  and  seasons  fly 

On  time-swift  wing  unstayingi 
Yet  there's  a  spirit  in  the  sky, 

That  lives  o'er  thy  decaying. 

In  domes  beneath  the  water  springs. 

No  end  hath  my  sojourning; 
And  to  this  land  of  fading  things 

Far  hence  be  my  returning; 
For  aU  the  spirits  of  the  deep 

Their  long  hut  leave  are  taking. 
Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep. 

Till  the  last  mom  is  breaking. 


Donald's  gane  up  the  hill  hard  an'  hungry, 
Donald's  come  down  the  hill  wild  an'  angry ; 
Donald  wiU  dear  the  gouk's  nest  cleverly; 
Here's  to  the  king,  an'  Donald  M'Gillavry ! 
Come  like  a  weigh-bauk,  Donald  M'Qillavry, 
Come  like  a  weigh-bauk,  Donald  M'Gillaviy; 
Balance  them  fair,  an'  balance  them  cleverly, 
Off  wi'  the  counterfeit,  Donald  M'Gillavry ! 

Donald's  come  o'er  the  hill  trailin'  his  tether,  man. 
As  he  war  wud,  or  stang'd  wi'  an'  ether,  man ; 
When  he  gaes  back,  there's  some  will  look  merrily ; 
Here's  to  King  James  an'  Donald  M'Gillavry! 
Come  like  a  weaver,  Donald  M'Gillavry, 
Come  like  a  weaver,  Donald  M'Gillavry; 
Pack  on  your  back  an  elwand  o'  steelaiy, 
Gie  them  full  measure,  my  Donald  M'Gillavry! 

Donald  has  foughten  wi'  reif  and  roguery, 
Donald  has  dinner'd  wi'  banes  an'  beggary; 
Better  it  war  for  whigs  an'  whiggery 
Meeting  the  deevil,  than  Donald  M'Gillavry. 
Come  like  a  tailor,  Donald  M'Gillavry, 
Come  like  a  tailor,  Donald  M'Gillavry, 
Push  about,  in  an'  out,  thimble  them  cleverly. 
Here's  to  King  James  an'  Donald  M'Gillaviy  I 


Donald's  the  callant  that  bruiks  nae  tangleness, 
Whigging  an'  prigging  an'  a*  newfangleness; 
They  maun  be  gane,  he  winna  be  baukit,  man. 
He  maun  hae  justice,  or  rarely  he'll  tak  it,  man. 
Come  like  a  cobbler,  Donald  M'Gillaviy, 
Come  like  a  cobbler,  Donald  M'Gillavry; 
Bore  them,  an'  yerk  them,  an'  lingel  them  cleverly — 
Up  wi'  King  James  and  Donald  M'Gillavry ! 

Donald  was  mumpit  wi'  mirds  and  mockery, 
Donald  was  bHndit  wi'  bladds  o'  property ; 
Aries  ran  high,  but  makings  war  naething,  man ; 
Gudeness !  how  Donald  is  flyting  an'  fretting,  man ! 
Come  like  the  deevil,  Donald  M'Gillavry, 
Come  like  the  deevil,  Donald  M'Gillavry; 
Skelp  them  an'  scadd  them  pruved  sae  unbritherly — 
Up  wi'  King  James  an'  Donald  M'GiUavry ! 


Air.—"  Maid  of  the  VaUey:* 

O'er  the  ocean  bounding. 
Other  lands  surrounding. 

Love,  I  will  think  of  thee ! 
Though  new  skies  me  cover. 
And  other  stars  shine  over, 

Yet  thou  art  still  with  me. 
When  at  mom  or  even. 
Low  I  kneel  to  heaven. 
Be  my  sins  forgiven 

As  my  love  shall  be ! 

When  my  hopes  are  dearest. 
And  my  soul  sinoerest. 

Then  I'll  remember  thee ! 

Thee,  my  soul's  sole  pleasure. 
Thee,  its  dearest  treasure, 

Life,  health,  all  to  me. 
All  of  land  or  ocean, 
All  a  world's  commotion. 

Knits  me  the  more  to  thee. 
When  new  passions  move  me, 
When  I  cease  to  love  thee. 
May  the  heavens  above  me. 

Chasten  my  perfidy ! 

Even  in  woe  and  cumber, 
Even  in  death's  last  slumber, 

1  will  remember  thee ! 


'Twaa  on  a  Monday  morning. 
Right  early  in  the  year. 

That  Charlie  came  to  our  town, 
The  young  Chevalier. 
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An'  Charlie  U  my  darliDg, 
My  d*rUng,  my  darling, 

Charlie  ia  my  darling, 
The  yonng'CheTalier. 

As  Charlie  he  came  up  the  gate, 
Hia  face  shone  like  the  day ; 

I  grat  to  see  the  lad  come  back 
That  had  been  lang  away. 

An'  Charlie  is  my  darling,  &c. 


Then  ilka  bonnie  laasie  sang. 

As  to  the  door  she  ran, 
Our  king  shall  hae  his  ain  again, 

An'  Charlie  is  the  man : 

For  Charlie  he's  my  darling,  &c. 

Oatower  yon  moory  mountain. 

An'  down  the  craigy  glen. 
Of  naething  else  our  lasses  sing 

But  Charlie  an'  his  men. 

An'  Charlie  he's  my  darting,  Ac. 

Our  Highland  hearts  are  true  an'  leal, 

An'  f^ow  without  a  stain; 
Our  Highland  swords  are  metal  keen. 
An'  Charlie  he's  our  ain. 
An'  Charlie  he's  my  darling. 

My  darling,  my  darling; 
Charlie  he's  my  darling, 
The  young  CheTalier. 


|f  ttx  I  am  ifpm, 

A1&-"  The  Windu»g  Sktet." 

If  e'er  I  am  thine,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
The  beasts  of  the  field,  and  fish  of  the  sea. 

Shall  in  our  love  and  happiness  share, 
Within  their  elements  fair  and  free. 

And  rejoice  because  1  am  thine,  love. 

We'll  have  no  flowers,  nor  words  of  love, 
Nor  dreams  of  bliss  that  never  can  be ; 

Our  trust  shall  be  in  Heaven  above : 
Our  hope  in  a  far  futurity 

Must  arise,  when  I  am  made  thine,  love. 

And  this  shall  raise  our  thoughts  more  high 
Than  viaions  of  vanity  here  below ; 

For  chequer'd  through  life  our  path  must  lie- 
Mid  gleams  of  joy  and  shades  of  woe 

We  must  journey,  when  I  am  thine,  love. 


Peg  0*  Pwitj. 

Oh  ken  ye  Meg  o'  Marley  glen. 
The  bonnie  blue-e'ed  dearie ) 

She's  play'd  the  deil  amang  the  men. 
An*  a'  the  land's  grown  eery. 


She's  stown  the  "Bangor"  Crae  the  derk, 
An'  snool'd  him  wi'  the  shame  o't; 

The  minister's  fa'n  through  the  text, 
An'  Meg  gets  a'  the  blame  o't 

The  ploughman  ploughs  without  the  sock: 

The  gadman  whistles  sparely; 
The  shepherd  pines  amang  his  flock. 

An'  turns  his  e'en  to  Marley; 
The  tailor  lad's  la'n  ower  the  bed ; 

The  cobbler  ca's  a  parley ; 
The  weaver's  neb's  out  through  the  web, 

An'  a'  for  Meg  o'  Marley. 

What's  to  be  done,  for  our  gudeman 

Is  flyting  late  an'  early  ? 
He  rises  but  to  curse  an'  ban. 

An'  site  down  but  to  feriy. 
But  ne'er  had  love  a  brighter  lowe. 

Than  light  his  torches  sparely 
At  the  bright  e'en  an'  blithesome  brov 

O'  bonnie  Meg  o'  Marley. 


«fe» 
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ftteinrg  Song. 


Oh  the  glass  is  no  for  you, 

Bonnie  laddie  O ! 
The  glass  is  no  for  yon, 

Bonnie  laddie  O ! 
The  glass  is  no  for  you. 
For  it  dyes  your  manly  brow. 
An'  it  fills  you  roarin'  fu*, 

Bonnie  laddie  O. 

Then  drive  us  not  away 

Wi*  your  drinkin'  O ; 
We  like  your  presence  mair 

Than  you're  thinkin'  o' ; 
How  happy  will  yon  be 
In  our  blithesome  oompanye. 
Taking  innocence  and  glee 

For  your  drinking  O ! 

Now  your  e'en  are  glancing  bright, 

Bonny  laddie  0, 
Wi'  a  pure  an'  joyfu'  light, 

Bonnie  laddie  O : 
But  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Take  a  lady's  word  in  plight, 
We  will  see  another  sight, 

Bonnie  laddie  O. 

There's  a  right  path  an'  a  wrang, 

Bonnie  laddie  0; 
An'  yon  needna  aigue  lang, 

Bonnie  laddie  O. 
For  the  mair  you  taste  an'  see 
O'  our  harmless  companye. 
Aye  the  happier  you  will  be, 

Bonnie  laddie  0 ! 
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PRxg,  tanst  t^  Uaine  me? 

Maiy,  canst  thou  leave  mel 

Is  there  nought  will  more  thcc  I 
Dearest  maid,  believe  me, 

I  but  live  to  love  thee. 
When  we  two  are  parted, 

When  the  seas  ns  sever. 
Still  this  heart,  deserted. 

Clings  to  thee  for  ever. 
Days  so  dull  and  dreary, 
Nights  so  mirk  and  eerie. 
Is  there  nought  can  cheer  me  1 

Never!  my  love,  never! 

Connal,  cease  to  borrow 

Rueful  words  to  chide  me! 
From  this  land  of  sorrow 

Haste,  oh,  haste  to  hide  thee ! 
Spirits  round  us  hover. 

Breathing  death  and  plunder ; 
But  when  this  is  over. 

Which  we  tremble  under. 
Then,  dear  youth,  believe  me. 
Though  this  time  I  grieve  thee. 
Kindly  I'll  reoeive  thee, 

Never  more  to  sunder ! 


Pars  is  ntg  mtlg  log. 

AiB— "  li/dUain  yvn  dkh  thainig  thu," 

Mary  is  my  only  joy, 

Maiy  is  blithe  and  Mary  is  coy, 

Mary's  the  gowd  where  there's  nae  alloy; 

Though  black — yet  oh,  she's  bonnie; 
Her  breath  is  the  birken  bower  o'  spring, 
Her  lips  the  young  rose  opening. 
And  her  hair  is  the  hue  of  the  raven's  wing; 

She's  black,  but  oh,  she's  bonnie. 

The  star  that  gilds  the  evening  sky. 
Though  bright  its  ray,  may  never  vie 
Wi'  Mary's  dark  and  liquid  eye; 

Though  black,  yet  oh,  she's  bonnie. 
In  yon  green  wood  there  is  a  bower. 
Where  lies  a  bed  of  witching  power; 
Under  that  bed  there  blooms  a  flower, 

That  steals  the  heart  unwary! 

Oh,  there  is  a  charm,  and  there  is  a  spell » 
That,  oh  and  alack  I  I  know  too  well— 
A  pang  that  the  tongue  may  hardly  tell, 

Though  felt  baith  late  and  early. 
The  beauteous  flower  beneath  the  tree. 
The  spell  of  the  wildest  witcherye. 
The  gowd  and  the  gear,  an'  a'  to  me. 

Is  my  black  but  my  bonnie  Mary! 


Oh,  weel  befa'  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  penn. 
An'  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen; 
Wha  loes  the  modest  truth  sae  weel, 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind,  an'  aye  sae  leal. 
An'  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Among  sae  mony  men. 
Oh,  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Along  the  gloaming  lea; 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race — 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase — 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place, 

Deep  in  her  flowery  den; 
But  sweeter  far  the  bonnie  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen! 

Oh,  had  it  no'  been  for  the  blush 

0'  maiden's  virgin  flame, 
Dear  beauty  never  had  been  known. 

An'  never  had  a  name ; 
But  aye  sin'  that  dear  thing  o'  blame 
Was  modell'd  by  an  angel's  frame, 
The  power  o'  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  a*  the  sons  o'  men ; 
But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 

Bums  in  a  lonely  glen ! 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest — 

There's  hinney  in  the  haw — 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast. 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a*. 
The  sun  will  rise  an'  set  again. 
An'  lace  wi'  burning  goud  the  main — 
The  rainbow  bend  outow'r  the  plain, 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  lovelier  far  my  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  I 


Tliia  flong  wm  writtai  to  the  HigbUnd  air  bearisg  that  name. 

Oh  strike  your  harp,  my  Mar}-, 

Its  loudest,  liveliest  key. 
An'  join  the  sounding  correi 

In  its  wild  melody ; 
For  bum,  an'  breese,  an'  billow, 

Their  sangs  are  a'  the  same. 
And  every  waving  willow 

Soughs  "Cameron's  welcome  hame." 
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Oh  list  yon  thrufih,  my  Mar}% 

Come  laden  with  these,  thou  breeze  of  the  hill ! 

That  warbles  on  the  pine. 

And  the  lay  of  the  Minstrel  shall  hail  thee  stilL 

His  strain,  sae  light  an'  airy, 

1 

1 

Accords  in  joy  wi  thine; 

p 

The  lark  that  soars  to  heaven. 
The  sea-bird  on  the  faem. 

€sfmt  robe  ti^t  §OHt 

t 

Are  singing,  frae  mom  till  even, 
Brave  "Cameron's  welcome  hame." 

gang  by  tha  TowexB.    It  is  a  short  cron  mewiue— one  of  those 

1 
1 

D'ye  mind,  my  ain  dear  Mary, 
When  we  hid  in  the  t^e. 

to  which  it  is  impossible  to  oompoae  good  or  lloiring  imsus. 
but  when  song,  is  veiy  sweet. 

i 

An'  saw  our  Anchnacarry 

Come  rowe  the  boat,  rowe  the  boat,                   '  . 

All  flaming  fearfully  1 

Ply  to  the  pibroch's  note. 

1 

The  fire  was  red,  red  glaring, 

Steer  for  yon  lonely  cot 

1 

t 
t 

An'  ruefu*  was  the  scene, 

O'er  the  wild  main ; 

An'  aye  you  cried,  despairing. 

For  there  waits  my  dearie. 

My  father's  ha's  are  gane ! 

Both  lonesome  and  eery, 

I  said,  my  ain  dear  Mary, 
D'ye  see  yon  cloud  sae  dun. 

And  sorely  she'll  weaiy 

To  hear  our  bold  strain. 

i 

That  sails  aboon  the  carry. 

Then  rowe  for  her  lover. 

An'  hides  the  weary  snni 

And  play,  boys,  to  move  her; 

Behind  yon  cnrtain  dreary, 

The  tide-stream  is  over. 

Beyond,  and  far  within. 

And  mild  blows  the  gala 

1 
1 

There's  Ane,  my  dear  wee  Mary, 

I  see  her  a-roaming 

Wha  views  this  deadly  sin. 

Like  swan  in  the  gloaming. 

He  sees  this  waefu'  reaving. 
The  rage  o'  dastard  knave. 

Or  angel  a-coming 

Her  Ronald  to  hall! 

He  saw  our  deeds  of  bravery. 

The  deer  of  Ben-Aitley 

And  He'll  reward  the  brave. 

Is  comely  and  stately^ 

Though  all  we  had  was  given 

As  tall  and  sedately 

For  loyalty  an'  faith, 

She  looks  o'er  the  dale ; 

I  still  had  hopes  that  Heaven 

The  sea-bird  rides  sprightly 

Would  right  the  hero's  skaith. 

O'er  billows  so  lightly,                                      j 

The  day  is  dawn'd  in  heaven 
For  which  we  a'  thought  lang; 

Or  boldly  and  brightly 

Floats  high  on  the  gale. 

The  good,  the  just,  is  given 

But  oh,  my  dear  Mary, 

To  right  our  nation's  wrang. 

What  heart  can  compare  thee 

My  ain  dear  Auchnacarry, 

With  aught  in  the  valley. 

I  hae  thought  lang  for  thee; 

The  mountain,  or  tide  ? 

Oh  sing  to  your  harp,  my  Marj-, 

All  nature  looks  dreary                                    | 

An'  sound  its  bonniest  key ! 

When  thou  art  not  near  me. 
But  lovely  and  dearly 

j 

When  thou  rt  by  my  side.                         j 

ge  greejes  IfeHl  Bprmg. 

■ 

1 
1 

Ye  breezes  that  spring  in  some  land  unknown, 
Or  sleep  on  your  clouds  of  the  eider  down, 

C^t  pig^Ianbtr's  JfartfocU.                 • 

I 

1 

Come  over  the  mountain  and  over  the  dale. 

Oh  where  shall  J  gae  seek  my  bread, 

1 

More  sweet  than  Arabia's  spicy  gale ! 

Or  where  shall  I  gae  wander? 

Come  over  the  heath-flower's  purple  bloom. 

Oh  where  shall  I  gae  hide  my  head. 

And  gather  the  birk's  and  the  thyme's  perfume. 

For  here  I'll  bide  nae  langerl 

For  these  are  the  sweets  that  bring  no  alloy 

The  seas  may  rowe,  the  winds  ma}'  blow. 

To  dark  Caledonia's  mountain  joy. 

And  swathe  me  round  in  danger. 

j 

But  oh  thou  breeze  of  the  valley  and  hill ! 
Thou  canst  bring  a  richer  oflfering  still : 

But  Scotland  I  maun  now  forego. 

And  roam  a  lonely  stranger.                              j 

1 
1 

The  kindly  wish  from  the  hall  and  the  cot. 

The  glen  that  was  my  father's  own,                      | 

1 

And  the  poor  man's  blessing  that's  never  forgot. 

Maun  be  by  his  forsaken ;                                  j 

1 

1 

The  shepherd's  proud  boast  over  every  degree. 

The  house  that  was  my  father's  home                   1 

And  the  song  of  the  maiden  the  dearest  to  me: 

Is  leveU'd  with  the  braken. 
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-^  Oh  hon  I  oh  hon  1  our  glory's  gone. 

Then  rose  a  bolder  game^ 

Stole  by  a  rathlefls  reaver — 

Young  Charlie  Stuart  came, 

Our  hands  are  on  the  broad  claymore, 

Cameron,  that  loyal  name. 

But  the  might  is  broke  for  ever! 

Foremost  must  be ! 

And  thou,  my  prince,  my  ii^jured  prince. 

Hard  then  our  warrior  meed. 

Thy  people  have  disown'd  thee — 

Glorious  our  warrior  deed. 

Have  hunted  and  have  driven  thee  hence. 

Till  we  were  doom  d  to  bleed 

;                 With  ruined  chiefs  around  thee. 

By  treachery. 

1             Though  hard  beset,  when  I  forget 

Then  did  the  red  blood  stream ; 

Thy  fate,  young  hapless  rover. 

Then  was  the  broadsword's  gleam 

This  broken  heart  shall  cease  to  beat, 

Quench'd,  in  fair  freedom's  beam 

And  all  its  griefs  be  over. 

No  more  to  shine : 

Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Caledon, 

Then  was  the  morning's  brow. 

Land  of  the  Gael  no  longer ! 

Red  with  the  fiery  glow; 

Strangers  have  trod  thy  glory  on. 

Fell  hall  and  hamlet  low. 

In  guile  and  treachery  stronger. 

All  that  were  mine. 

The  brave  and  just  sink  in  the  dust. 

Far  in  a  hostile  land. 

On  ruin's  brink  they  quiver — 

Stretch'd  on  a  foreign  strand, 

1             ideaven's  pitying  eye  is  closed  on  thee ; 

Oft  has  the  tear-drop  bland 

Adieu,  adieu  for  ever! 

Soorch'd  as  it  felL 

Once  was  I  spum'd  from  thee, 
Long  have  I  moum'd  for  thee, 

'                 Pob  itnx  to  mt  i^t  Pmtr. 

Now  I'm  retum'd  to  thee, 
Hill  of  Lochiel ! 

AiBr— "  The  Tvfisting  of  the  Rope." 

How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight  springs, 
And  sheds  new  glories  on  the  opening  view. 

fffee  ^labtxB  of  ScdlsnJr. 

When  westward  far  the  towering  mountain  flings 

AiB— "  The  Mve  SfUs  cfSkoOani:' 

His  shadow,  fringed  with  rainbows  on  the  dew, 

Tr 

And  the  love-waken'd  lark  enraptured  springs 

What  are  the  flowers  of  Scotland, 

To  heaven's  own  gate,  his  carols  to  renew !  ' 

All  others  that  excel  ? 

In  every  flowering  shrub  then  life  is  new. 

The  lovely  flowers  of  Scotland, 

As  opening  on  the  sun  its  gladsome  eye ; 

All  others  that 'excel  ] — 

So  is  life's  morning — blithely  we  pursue 

The  thistle's  purple  bonnet. 

Hope's  gilded  rainbow  of  the  heavenly  dye. 

And  bonnie  heather  bell. 

Till  worn  and  weary  we  our  travel  rue. 

Oh  they're  the  flowers  of  Scotland 

And  in  life's  cheerless  gloaming  yearn  and  die. 

All  others  that  excel ! 

1 

Though  England  eyes  her  roses. 
With  pride  she'll  ne'er  forego, 

S^t  f  iU  of  ^ac\siti 

The  rose  has  oft  been  trodden 
By  foot  of  haughty  foe; 

Long  have  I  pined  for  thee, 
Land  of  my  infancy : 

But  the  thistle  in  her  bonnet  blue. 
Still  nods  outow'r  the  fell ; 

Now  will  I  kneel  on  thee. 

And  dares  the  proudest  foeman 

Hill  of  Lochiel ! 

To  tread  the  heather  bell? 

Hill  of  the  sturdy  steer. 

For  the  wee  bit  leaf  o*  Ireland, 

Hill  of  the  roe  and  deer. 

Alack  and  well-a-day ! 

Hill  of  the  streamlet  clear. 

For  ilka  hand  is  free  to  pu* 

1                           I  love  thee  well ! 

An'  steal  the  gem  away : 

When  in  my  youthful  prime, 

But  the  thistle  in  her  bonnet  blue 

1                   Correi  or  crag  to  climb. 

Still  bobs  aboon  them  a'; 

Or  tow'ring  cliff  sublime. 

At  her  the  bravest  darena  blink. 

Was  my  delight; 

Or  gie  his  mou  a  thraw. 

Scaling  the  eagle's  nest. 

Up  wi'  the  flowers  o'  Scotland, 

Wounding  the  raven's  breast. 

The  emblems  o'  the  free ! 

Skimming  the  mountain's  crest. 

Their  guardians  for  a  thousand  years, 

Gladsome  and  light. 

Their  guardians  still  we'll  be. 
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A  foe  had  better  br»Te  the  deil 

Within  his  reeky  cell, 
Than  our  thistle's  purple  bonnet, 

Or  bonnie  heather  bell. 


My  love's  bonnie  as  bonnie  can  be. 

My  love's  blithe  as  the  bird  on  the  tree; 

But  I  like  my  bonnie  lass,  an'  she  loes  me, 

An'  we'll  meet  by  our  bower  in  the  mominor. 
Oh,  how  I  will  cling  unto  my  love's  side. 
And  I  will  kiss  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride; 
And  I'll  whisper  a  vow,  whatever  betide. 

To  my  little  flower  in  the  morning. 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  fragrant  shower 
Of  dew  that  is  blawn  frae  the  rowan-tree  flower; 
Oh !  never  were  the  sweets  of  vernal  bower, 

Ijike  my  love's  cheek  in  the  morning. 
Her  eye  is  the  blue-bell  of  the  spring, 
Her  hair  is  the  blackbird's  bonnie  wing; 
To  her  dear  side,  oh !  how  I'll  cling. 

On  our  greenwood  walk  in  the  morning. 


iSiitg  on,  sing  on,  mjr  Ronnie  |pirb. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird, 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen,  0, 
When  here,  aneath  the  hawthorn  wild 

I  met  my  bonnie  Jean,  0 ! 
My  blude  ran  prinklin'  through  my  veins. 

My  hair  begoud  to  steer,  O ; 
My  heart  play'd  deep  against  my  breast, 

When  I  beheld  my  dear,  O ! 

O  weeVs  me  on  my  happy  lot, 

O  weel's  me  o'  my  dearie, 
O  weel's  me  o'  the  charming  spot 

Where  a'  combined  to  cheer  me ! 
The  mAvis  liltit  on  the  bush. 

The  laverock  o'er  the  green,  0, 
The  lily  bloom'd,  the  daisy  blush'd. 

But  a'  war  nought  to  Jean,  O ! 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  thrush, 

Be  nouther  fley'd  nor  eerie ; 
I'll  wad  your  love  sits  in  the  bush. 

That  gars  ye  sing  sae  cheerie. 
She  may  be  kind,  she  may  be  sweet, 

She  may  be  neat  an'  clean,  0, 
But  oh,  she's  but  a  drysome  mate 

Compared  wi'  bonnie  Jean,  O ! 

If  love  wad  open  a'  her  stores. 
An'  a'  her  blooming  treasures. 

An'  bid  me  rise,  an'  turn  an'  choose. 
An'  taste  her  chiefest  pleasures. 


My  choice  wad  be  the  rosy  ehe<d:. 
The  modest  beaming  eye,  O; 

The  auburn  hair,  the  boaom  fair, 
The  lips  o'  coral  dye,  O ! 

A  bramble  shade  around  our  head, 

A  bumie  popplin  by,  O ; 
Our  bed  the  smud,  our  sheet  the  plaid. 

Our  canopy  the  sky,  O  f 
An'  here's  the  bum,  an'  there's  the  bush. 

Around  the  flowery  green,  O ; 
An*  this  the  plaid,  an'  sure  the  lasB 

Wad  be  my  bonnie  Jean,  O ! 

Hear  me,  thou  bonnie  modest  moon. 

Te  stemies,  twinklin'  high,  O. 
An'  a'  ye  gentle  powers  aboon. 

That  roam  athwart  the  sky,  O ! 
Ye  see  me  gratefu'  for  the  past. 

Ye  saw  me  blest  yestreen,  O, 
An'  ever  till  I  breathe  my  last, 

Te'U  see  me  true  to  Jean,  O ! 


Ah,  Maggy,  thou  art  gane  awmy. 

And  left  me  here  to  Unguish; 
To  dannder  on  frae  day  to  day. 

Swathed  in  a  sort  o'  anguish. 
My  mind's  the  aspen  o'  the  vale. 

In  ceaseless  waving  motion; 
'Tis  like  a  ship  without  a  sail. 

On  life's  unstable  ocean. 

I  downa  bide  to  aee  the  moon 

Blink  o'er  the  hill  sae  dearly. 
Late  on  a  bonnie  face  she  shone, 

A  face  that  I  loe  dearly. 
An*  when  down  by  the  water  dear 

At  e'en  I'm  lonely  naming, 
I  sigh,  an'  think  if  ane  were  here. 

How  sweet  wad  fa'  the  gloaming : 

Ah,  Maggy,  thou  art  gane  away, 

An'  I  nae  mair  shall  see  thee; 
Now  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer  day. 

An'  a'  the  night  I  weary; 
For  thou  wert  aye  sae  sweet,  sae  gay, 

Sae  teasing  an'  sae  canty, 
I  dinna  blush  to  swear  an'  say, 

In  faith  I  canna  want  thee ! 

Oh,  in  the  slippery  paths  o'  love 

Let  prudence  aye  direct  thee; 
Let  virtue  every  step  approve. 

And  virtue  will  respect  thee. 
To  ilka  pleasure,  ilka  pang. 

Alack !  I  am  nae  stranger, 
An'  he  wha  aince  has  wandei'd  wrang. 

Is  best  aware  of  danger. 
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May  still  thy  heart  be  kind  an'  true, 

A'  ither  maidg  excelling^ 
An*  heaven  shall  shed  its  purest  dew 

Around  thy  rural  dwelling. 
May  flow*ret8  spring,  an'  wild  birds  sing 

Around  thee  late  an'  early. 
An'  oft  to  thy  remembrance  bring 

The  lad  that  loes  thee  dearly ! 


Could  this  ill  warld  hae  been  contrived 

To  stand  without  mischievous  woman, 
How  peacefu'  bodies  might  hae  lived. 

Released  frae  a'  the  ills  sae  common ! 
But  since  it  is  the  waefu'  case. 

That  man  maun  hae  this  teazing  crony  ; 
Why  sic  a  sweet  bewitching  facel 

Oh,  had  she  no  been  made  sae  bonnie ! 

I  might  hae  roam'd  wi'  cheerfu*  mind, 

Nae  sin  or  sorrow  to  betide  me. 
As  careless  as  the  wandering  wind. 

As  happy  as  the  lamb  beside  me; 
I  might  hae  screw'd  my  tunefu'  pegs, 

And  caroll'd  mountain  airs  fu'  gaily. 
Had  we  but  wantit  a'  the  Megs, 

Wi'  glossy  een  sae  dark  an'  wily. 

I  saw  the  danger,  feat^d  the  dart, 

The  smile,  the  air,  an'  a'  sae  taking, 
Yet  open  laid  my  wareless  heart. 

An'  gat  the  wound  that  keeps  me  waking. 
My  haip  waves  on  the  willow  green, 

O'  wild  witch-notes  it  has  nae  ony 
Sin'  e'er  I  saw  that  pawky  quean, 

Sae  sweet,  sae  wicked,  an'  sae  bonnie ! 


Fair  was  thy  blossom,  bonnie  flower. 

That  open'd  like  the  rose  in  May, 
Though  nursed  beneath  the  chilly  shower 

Of  fell  regret  for  love's  decay. 
How  oft  above  thy  lowly  bed. 

When  all  in  silence  slumber'd  low, 
The  fond  and  filial  tear  was  shed. 

Thou  child  of  love,  of  shame,  and  woe ! 

Fair  was  thy  blossom,  bonnie  flower. 

Fair  as  the  softest  wreath  of  spring. 
When  late  I  saw  thee  seek  the  bower. 

In  peace  thy  morning  hymn  to  sing. 
Thy  little  foot  across  the  lawn 

Scarce  from  the  primrose  press'd  the  dew; 
I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  dawn 

Before  me  to  the  greenwood  flew. 

The  fatal  shaft  was  on  the  wing. 

Thy  spotless  soul  from  guilt  to  sever; 


A  tear  of  pity  wet  the  string, 

That  twanged  and  seal'd  thine  eye  for  ever. 
I  saw  thee  late  the  emblem  true 

Of  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth. 
Stand  on  the  upmost  veige  in  view, 

'Twixt  childhood  and  unstable  youth. 

But  now  I  see  thee  stretch'd  at  rest — 

To  break  that  rest  shall  wake  no  morrow — 
Pale  as  the  grave-flower  on  thy  breast. 

Poor  child  of  love,  of  shame,  and  sorrow ! 
May  thy  long  sleep  be  sound  and  sweet. 

Thy  visions  fraught  with  bliss  to  be ! 
And  long  the  daisy,  emblem  meet. 

Shall  shed  its  earliest  tear  o'er  thee. 
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€avLxtixtg  Sfong. 

The  day-beam's  unoo  laith  to  part. 

It  lingers  o'er  yon  summit  lowering, 
While  I  stand  here  with  beating  heart. 

Behind  the  brier  and  willow  cow'ring. 
The  gloamin'  stem  keeks  o'er  the  yoke, 

An'  strews  wi'  goud  the  streams  sae  glassy ; 
The  raven  sleeps  aboon  the  rock. 

An'  I  wait  for  my  bonnie  lassie. 

Weel  may  I  tent  the  siller  dew. 

That  comes  at  eve  sae  safbly  stealing; 
The  silken  hue,  the  bonnie  blue 

0'  nature's  rich  an'  radiant  ceiling; 
The  lily  lea,  the  vernal  tree. 

The  night-breeze  o'er  the  broomwood  creeping; 
The  fading  day,  the  milky  way. 

The  star-beam  on  the  water  sleeping. 

For  gin  my  lassie  were  but  here, 

The  jewel  of  my  earthly  treasure, 
I'll  hear  nought  but  her  accents  dear, 

Whispered  in  love's  delicious  measure. 
Although  the  bat,  wi'  velvet  wing. 

Wheels  round  our  bower  sae  dark  an'  grassy, 
Oh,  I'll  be  happier  than  a  king. 

Placed  by  thy  side,  my  bonnie  lassie ! 

Nae  art  hast  thou,  nae  pawky  wUe, 

The  rapid  flow  of  love  impelling; 
But  oh,  the  love  that  lights  thy  smile. 

Wad  lure  an  angel  frae  his  dwelling ! 
There  is  a  language  in  thy  e'e, 

A  music  in  thy  voice  of  feeling. 
The  mildest  viigin  modestye. 

An'  soul  that  dwells  within  revealing. 

She  comes  with  maiden's  cautious  art. 

Her  stealing  steps  to  tears  impel  me, 
For  ah !  the  beatings  of  her  heart 

Come  flichterin'  on  the  breeze  to  tell  me. 
Flee,  a'  ye  sorrows,  on  the  wind. 

Ye  warldly  cares,  I'll  lightly  pass  ye! 
Nae  thought  shall  waver  through  my  mind. 

But  raptures  wi'  my  bonnie  lassie. 
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Caere's  vcu  ^Kbiit  nmttng. 

There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean, 
There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean; 
I  hae  watch'd  thee  at  mid -day,  at  mom,  an'  at  e'en, 
An'  there's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean. 
But  be  nae  down-hearted  though  lovers  gang  by, 
Thou'rt  my  only  sister,  thy  brother  am  I; 
An'  aye  in  my  wee  house  thou  welcome  shalt  be, 
An'  while  I  hae  saxpence,  I'll  share  it  wi'  thee. 

0  Jeanie,  dear  Jeanie,  when  we  twa  were  young, 

1  sat  on  your  knee,  to  your  bosom  I  dung; 

You  kiss'd  me,  an'  clasp'd  me,  an'  croon'd  your  bit 

sang, 
An*  bore  me  about  when  you  hardly  dought  gang. 
An'  when  I  fell  sick,  wi'  a  red  watery  e'e. 
You  watch'd  your  wee  brother,  an'  fear'd  he  wad  dee; 
I  felt  the  cool  hand  and  the  kindly  embrace. 
An'  the  warm  trickling  tears  drappin'  aft  on  my  face. 

Sae  wae  was  my  kind  heart  to  see  my  Jean  weep, 
I  closed  my  sick  e'e,  though  I  wasna  asleep ; 
And  I'll  nerer  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
The  gratitude  due,  my  dear  Jeanie,  to  thee. 
Then  be  nae  down-hearted,  for  nae  lad  can  feel 
Sic  true  lore  as  I  do,  or  ken  ye  sae  weel ; 
My  heart  it  yearns  o'er  thee,  and  grieved  wad  I  be 
If  aught  were  to  part  my  dear  Jeanie  an'  me. 


0  Love  has  done  muckle  in  city  an'  glen. 
In  tears  of  the  women,  an'  vows  of  the  men ; 
But  the  sweet  little  rogue,  wi'  his  visions  o'  bliss, 
Has  never  done  aught  sae  unhallow'd  as  this. 
For  what  do  ye  think  ? — at  a  dance  on  the  green, 
Afore  the  dew  fell  through  the  gloamin'  yestreen, 
He  has  woundit  the  bosom,  an'  blindit  the  e'e. 
Of  the  flower  o'  our  valley,  young  Apple  M'Gie. 

Young  Apple  was  sweet  as  the  zephyr  of  even, 
And  blithe  as  the  laverock  that  carols  in  heaven  .* 
As  bonnie  as  ever  was  bud  o'  the  thorn, 
Or  rose  that  unfolds  to  the  breath  o'  the  mom. 
Her  form  was  the  fairest  o'  nature's  design. 
And  her  soul  was  as  pure  as  her  face  was  divine: 
Ah,  Love !  'tis  a  shame  that  a  model  so  true, 
By  thee  should  be  melted  and  moulded  anew. 

The  little  pale  flow'rets  blush  deep  for  thy  blame; 
The  fringe  o'  the  daisy  is  purple  wi'  shame; 
The  heath-breeze  that  kisses  the  cheeks  o'  the  free, 
Has  a  tint  of  the  mellow  soft-breathings  of  thee. 
Of  all  the  wild  wasters  of  glee  and  of  hue, 
And  eyes  that  have  depths  o'  the  ocean  of  blue, 
Love,  thou  art  the  chief:  and  a  shame  upon  thee, 
For  this  deed  thou  hast  done  to  young  Apple  M'Gie  1 
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t\t  tfat^mng  at  i}p  Clans. 

AiBr-*'  St.  Patridft  Day  in  the  Morninff,' 

There's  news  come  ower  the  Highlands  yestieen. 
Will  soon  gar  bonnets  an'  broadswords  keen. 
An'  philabegs  short  an*  tartans  green. 

Shine  over  the  shore  in  the  morning. 
He  comes,  he  comes,  our  spirits  to  cheer. 
To  cherish  the  land  he  holds  so  dear. 

To  banish  the  reaver. 

The  base  deceiver. 
And  raise  the  fame  of  the  clans  for  ever; 

Our  prince's  array 

Is  in  Moidart  bay; 

Come  raise  the  clamour 

Of  bagpipes'  yamour. 
And  join  our  loved  Prince  in  the  momiog. 

Come,  brave  Lochiel,  the  honour  be  thine. 

The  first  in  loyal  array  to  shine; 

If  bold  Clan-Ranald  and  thee  combine. 

Then  who  dares  remain  in  the  momingi 
Glengarry  will  stand  with  arm  of  steel. 
And  Keppoch  is  blood  from  head  to  heel; 
The  Whiggers  o'  Skye  may  gang  to  the  deil. 

When  Connal  and  Donald, 

And  gallant  Clan-Ranald, 

Are  all  in  array. 

And  hasting  away 
To  welcome  their  Prince  in  the  morning. 

The  Appin  will  come  while  coming  is  good ; 
The  stem  M'Intosh  is  of  trusty  blood; 

M'Kenzie  and  Fraser 

Will  come  at  their  leisure. 
The  Whiggers  of  Sutherland  sooming: 
The  Athol  men  keen  as  fire  from  steel : 
MTherson  for  Charlie  will  battle  the  deil: 

The  hardy  Clan-Donnoch, 

Is  up  in  the  Rannoch, 
Unawed  by  the  pride  of  haughty  Aigyle; 

And  lordly  Drammond 

Is  belted,  and  coming 
To  join  his  loved  Prince  in  the  morning. 

Come  all  that  are  trae  men,  steel  to  the  bane, 
Come  all  that  reflect  on  the  days  that  are  gane, 
Come  all  that  hae  breeks  and  all  that  hae  nane, 

And  aU  that  are  bred  unto  soming— 
Come  Moidart  and  Moy,  M'Gunn  and  M'Crar. 
M'Dugalds,  M'Donalds,  M^Devils,  an'  a', 

M'Dufis  an'  M'Dumpies, 

M'Leods  an'  M'Lumpies, 

With  claymores  gleaming, 

And  standards  streaming, 

Come  swift  as  the  roe. 

For  weel  or  for  woe. 

That  Whigs  in  their  error. 

May  quake  for  terror. 
To  see  our  array  in  the  morning. 
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I  \fut  iratbobg  noiD. 

I  hae  naebod J  now,  I  hae  naebody  now, 

To  meet  me  upon  the  green, 
Wi*  light  locks  waving  o'er  her  brow. 

An'  joy  In  her  deep  blue  een ; 
Wi'  the  raptured  kias  an'  the  happy  smile. 

An'  the  dance  o*  the  lightsome  fay. 
An'  the  wee  bit  tale  o'  news  the  while 

That  had  happen'd  when  I  was  away. 

I  hae  naebody  now,  I  hae  naebody  now. 

To  clasp  to  my  bosom  at  even. 
O'er  her  calm  sleep  to  breathe  the  vow, 

An'  pray  for  a  blessing  from  heaven. 
An'  the  wild  embrace,  an'  the  gleesome  face. 

In  the  morning  that  met  my  eye. 
Where  are  they  now,  where  are  they  now) 

In  the  caald,  caold  grave  they  He. 

There's  naebody  kens,  there's  naebody  kens, 

An'  oh  may  they  never  prove. 
That  sharpest  degree  o'  agony 

For  the  child  o'  their  earthly  love — 
To  see  a  flower  in  its  vernal  hoar 

By  slow  degrees  decay. 
Then  calmly  aneath  the  hand  o'  death 

Breathe  its  sweet  soul  away ! 

O  dinna  break,  my  poor  auld  heart. 

Nor  at  thy  loss  repine. 
For  the  unseen  hand  that  threw  the  dart 

Was  sent  frae  her  Father  and  thine; 
Yet  I  maun  mourn,  an'  I  will  mourn. 

Even  till  my  latest  day. 
For  though  my  darling  can  never  return, 

I  can  follow  the  sooner  away. 


Small  is  the  remnant  you  will  see, 

Lamented  be  the  others, 
But  such  a  stem  of  such  a  tree 
Take  to  your  arms  like  brothers. 

Then  raise  the  pibroch,  Donald  Bane, 

Strike  all  the  glen  with  wonder; 
Let  the  chanter  yell,  and  the  drone-notes  swell. 
Till  music  speaks  in  thunder. 

What  storm  can  rend  your  mountain-rock  ] 

What  wave  yonr  headlands  shiver? 
Long  have  they  stood  the  tempest's  shock, 

Thou  know'st  they  will  for  ever. 
Sooner  your  eye  those  clififs  shall  view 

Split  by  the  wind  and  weather, 
Than  foeman's  eye  the  bonnet  blue 
Behind  the  nodding  feather. 

Oh  raise  the  pibroch,  Donald  Bane ! 

Our  caps  to  the  sky  we'll  send  them: 
Scotland,  thy  honours  who  can  stain. 
Thy  laurels  who  dare  rend  them  ? 


C^t  Jfottg-Sttonys  btkamt  ia  Scotland. 

AiBr-"  Tlu  Hi^dand  Watdkr 

Old  Scotia !  wake  thy  mountain  strain. 

In  aU  its  wildest  splendours, 
And  welcome  back  the  lads  again. 

Your  honour's  dear  defenden. 
Be  every  harp  and  viol  strung, 

Till  idl  the  woodlands  quaver; 
Of  many  a  band  your  bards  have  sung, 
But  never  hail'd  a  braver. 

Raise  high  the  pibroch,  Donald  Bane, 

We're  aU  in  key  to  cheer  it; 
And  let  it  be  a  martial  strain. 
That  warriors  bold  may  hear  it 

Ye  lovely  maids,  pitch  high  yonr  notes 

As  virgin  voice  can  sound  them; 
Sing  of  your  brave,  yonr  noble  Soots, 

For  glory  blasEes  round  them. 


m  sing  ye  a  wee  bit  sang, 

A  sang  i'  the  aulden  style. 
It  is  of  a  bonnie  young  lass 

Wha  lived  in  merry  Carlisle. 
An'  0  but  this  lass  was  bonnie. 
An'  0  but  this  lass  was  braw. 
An'  she  had  gowd  in  her  coffers. 
An'  that  was  best  of  a'. 

Sing  hey,  hickerty  dickerty, 

Hickerty  dickerty  dear; 
The  lasB  that  has  gowd  an'  beauty 
Has  naething  on  earth  to  fear  I 

This  lassie  had  plenty  o'  wooers, 

As  beauty  an'  wealth  should  hae ; 
This  lassie  she  took  her  a  man. 

An'  then  she  could  get  nae  mae. 
This  lassie  had  plenty  o'  weans. 
That  keepit  her  hands  astir; 
And  then  she  dee'd  and  was  buried, 
An'  there  was  an  end  of  her. 
Sing  hey,  hickerty  dickerty, 

Hickerty  dickerty  dan. 
The  best  thing  in  life  is  to  make 
The  maist  o't  that  we  can ! 


My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
A  lightsome  lovely  lassie  yet; 

It  scarce  wad  do. 

To  sit  an'  woo 
Down  by  the  stream  sae  glassy  yet 
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But  there's  a  braw  time  coming  yet, 
When  we  may  gang  a-roaming  yet; 

An'  hint  wi'  glee 

0'  joys  to  be, 
When  fa's  the  modest  gloaming  yet 

She's  neither  proud  nor  saucy  yet^ 
She's  neither  plump  nor  gaucy  yet; 

But  just  a  jinking, 

Bonnie  blinking, 
Hilty-skilty  lassie  yet 
But  oh,  her  artless  smile's  mair  sweet 
Than  hinny  or  than  marmalete ! 

An'  right  or  wrang, 

Ere  it  be  lang, 
I'll  bring  her  to  a  parley  yet 

I'm  jealous  o'  what  blesses  her, 
The  yery  breeze  that  kisses  her. 

The  flowery  beds 

On  which  she  treads, 
Though  wae  for  ane  that  misses  her. 
Then  oh  to  meet  my  lassie  yet, 
Up  in  yon  glen  sae  grassy  yet; 

For  aU  I  see 

Are  nought  to  me. 
Save  her  that's  bat  a  lassie  yet ! 


Now  fare-ye-weel,  bonnie  Lady  Moon, 

Wr  thy  still  look  o'  m^jestye; 
For  though  ye  hae  a  queenly  face, 

'Tis  e'en  a  fearsome  sight  to  see. 
Your  lip  is  like  Ben-Lomond's  base. 

Your  mouth  a  dark  unmeasured  dell ; 
Your  e'ebrow  like  the  Grampian  range. 

Fringed  with  the  brier  an'  heather-bell. 

Yet  still  thou  bear'st  a  human  face, 

Of  calm  an'  ghostly  dignity ; 
Some  emblem  there  I  fain  wad  trace 

Of  Him  that  made  baith  you  an'  me. 
But  fare-ye-weel,  bonnie  Lady  Moon, 

There's  neither  stop  nor  stay  for  me; 
But  when  this  joyfu'  life  is  done, 

I'll  take  a  jaunt  an'  visit  thee. 


Hurray,  hurray,  the  jade's  away. 

Like  a  rocket  of  air  with  her  bandalet ! 
I'm  up  in  the  air  on  my  bonnie  gray  mare. 

But  I  see  her  yet,  I  see  her  yet 
I'll  ring  the  skirts  o'  the  gowden  wain 

Wi'  curb  an'  bit,  wi'  curb  an*  bit : 
An'  catch  the  Bear  by  the  frozen  mane — 

An'  I  see  her  yet,  I  see  her  yet 


Away,  away,  o'er  mountain  an'  main. 
To  sing  at  the  morning's  rosy  yett; 

An'  water  my  mare  at  its  fountidn  clear- 
But  I  see  her  yet,  I  see  her  yet 

Away,  thou  bonnie  witch  o*  Fife, 
On  foam  of  the  air  to  heave  an'  flit. 

An'  little  reck  thou  of  a  poet's  life. 
For  he  sees  thee  yet,  he  sees  thee  yet! 


^Id  snt,  ^Id  on. 

AiB — "  Tuikilat^i  Imo," 

Row  on,  row  on,  thou  cauldrife  wave ! 

Weel  may  you  fume,  and  growl,  and  grumble— 
Weel  may  you  to  the  tempest  rave 

And  down  your  briny  mountains  tumble; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  cauld. 

Of  firmest  friend  and  fondest  lover. 
Who  lie  in  thy  dark  bosom  paird. 

The  garish  green  wave  rolling  over. 

Upon  thy  waste  of  waters  wide, 

Though  ray'd  in  a'  the  dyes  o'  heaven, 
I  never  turn  my  looks  aside. 

But  my  poor  heart  wi'  grief  is  riven; 
For  then  on  ane  that  loe'd  me  weel 

My  heart  will  evermair  be  turning; 
An'  oh !  'tis  grievous  aye  to  feel 

That  nought  remains  for  me  but  mourning. 

For  whether  he's  alive  or  dead ; 

In  distant  land  for  maiden  sighing; 
A  captive  into  slavery  led. 

Or  in  thy  beds  of  amber  lying, 
I  cannot  tell : — I  only  know 

I  loved  him  dearly,  and  forewam'd  him; 
I  gave  him  thee  in  pain  and  woe. 

And  thou  hast  never  more  retum'd  him. 

Still  thou  rowest  on  with  sullen  roar — 

A  broken  heart  to  thee  is  nothing; 
Thou  only  lovest  to  lash  the  shore. 

And  jabber  out  thy  thunder,  frothing. 
Thy  still  small  voice  send  to  this  creek. 

The  wavy  field  of  waters  over; 
Oh !  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  speak. 

And  tell  me  where  thou  hold'st  my  lover! 


I  ^ae  lost  xKg  ^oht. 

I  hae  lost  my  love,  an'  I  dinna  ken  how, 

I  hae  lost  my  love,  an'  I  carena; 
For  laith  will  I  be  just  to  lie  down  an*  dee. 

And  to  sit  down  an'  greet  wad  be  baiinly. 
But  a  screed  o'  ill-nature  I  canna  wed  help. 

At  having  been  guidit  unfairly; 
An'  weel  wad  I  like  to  gie  women  a  skelp, 

An'  yerk  their  sweet  haffito  fn'  yaiely.  7 
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Oh !  plagae  on  the  limmen,  sae  sly  and  demure. 

As  pawkie  as  deils  wi'  their  smiling; 
As  fickle  as  winter,  in  sunshine  and  shower, 

The  hearts  o'  a'  mankind  begniling; 
As  soar  as  December,  as  soothing  as  May: 

To  suit  their  ain  ends,  never  doubt  them ; 
Their  ill  faults  I  coudna  teU  ower  in  a  day. 

But  their  beauty's  the  warst  thing  about  them. 

Ay,  that's  what  sets  up  the  haill  warld  in  a  lowe; 

Makes  kingdoms  to  rise  and  expire; 
Man's  micht  is  nae  mair  than  a  flaughten  o'  tow. 

Opposed  to  a  bleeze  o'  reid  fire. 
'Twas  women  at  first  made  creation  to  bend. 

And  of  nature's  prime  lord  made  the  fellow ; 
An'  'tis  her  that  will  bring  this  ill  warld  to  an  end, 

An'  that  will  be  seen  an'  heard  tell  o'. 


pirn  J^. 

I  like  to  see  you,  Allan  Dhu, 

I  like  wi'  yon  to  meet. 
But  dinna  say  to  me  you  loe. 

For  that  wad  gar  me  greet. 
I  like  to  see  you  smile  on  me 

Amang  our  maidens  a'. 
But,  oh!  ae  vow  o'  love  frae  you 

I  cou'dna  stand  ava. 

Ay,  ye  may  smile,  but  dinna  speak; 

I  ken  what  ye've  to  say; 
Sae,  either  baud  your  tongue  sae  sleek. 

Or  look  another  way ; 
For,  should  it  be  of  love  to  me. 

In  manner  soft  and  bland, 
I  wadna  ye  my  face  should  see 

For  a'  Bredalbin's  land. 

O  Allan  Dhu,  'tis  nought  to  you 

Of  love  to  gibe  and  jeer ; 
But  little  ken  ye  of  the  pang 

A  maiden's  heart  maun  bear, 
^When  a'  on  earth  that  she  bauds  dear. 

The  hope  that  makes  her  fain, 
pomes  plump  at  ainoe — Oh,  me !  the  thought 
^   'Maist  turns  my  heart  to  stane. 

No,  Allan,  no — I  winna  let 

You  speak  a  word  the  night : 
Gang  hame,  an'  write  a  lang  letter. 

For  weel  ye  can  indite. 
And  be  it  love,  or  be  it  slight, 

I  then  can  hae  my  will ; 
ru  steal  away,  far  out  o'  sight, 

An'  greet,  an'  greet  my  fill. 


lofrt'c  9wi. 


Jjove  came  to  the  door  o'  my  heart  ae  night, 
^nd  he  call'd  wi'  a  whining  din — 

'*  Oh,  open  the  door !  for  it  is  but  thy  part 
To  let  an  old  crony  come  in." 


'*  Thou  sly  little  elf!  I  hae  open'd  to  thee 

Far  aftener  than  I  dare  say ; 
An'  dear  hae  the  openings  been  to  me. 

Before  I  could  wile  you  away. " 

"  Fear  not,"  quo*  Love,  '*  for  my  bow's  in  the  rest. 

And  my  arrows  are  ilk  ane  gane; 
For  you  sent  me  to  wound  a  lovely  breast. 

Which  has  proved  o'  the  marble  stane. 
I  am  sair  forspent,  then  let  me  come  in 

To  the  nook  where  I  wont  to  lie, 
For  sae  aft  hae  I  been  this  door  within, 

That  I  downs  think  to  gang  by." 

I  open'd  the  door,  though  I  ween'd  it  a  sin, 

To  the  sweet  little  whimpering  fay ; 
But  he  raised  sic  a  buzz  the  cove  within, 

That  he  fill'd  me  with  wild  dismay ; 
For  first  I  felt  sic  a  thrilling  smart. 

And  then  sic  an  ardent  glow. 
That  I  fear'd  the  chords  o'  my  sanguine  heart 

War  a'  gaun  to  flee  in  a  lowe. 

"Gae  away,  gae  away,  thou  wicked  wean!" 

I  cried,  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e'e; 
*'  Ay  I  sae  ye  may  say ! "  quo*  he,  "  but  I  ken 

Ye'll  be  laith  now  to  part  wi'  me." 
And  what  do  you  think  1 — by  day  and  by  night. 

For  these  ten  lang  years  and  twain, 
I  have  cherish'd  the  urchin  with  fondest  delight. 

And  we'll  never  mair  part  again. 


Air— "<?iWeroy." 

Oh  thou  art  lovely  yet,  my  boy. 

Even  in  thy  winding-sheet; 
I  canna  leave  thy  comely  clay. 

An'  features  calm  an'  sweet  1 
I  have  no  hope  but  for  the  day 

That  we  shall  meet  again, 
Since  thou  art  gone,  my  bonnie  boy 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 

I  hoped  thy  sire's  loved  form  to  see. 

To  trace  his  looks  in  thine ; 
An*  saw  with  joy  thy  sparkling  e'e 

With  kindling  vigour  shine. 
I  thought,  when  auld  an'  fnul,  I  might 

Wi*  you  an'  yours  remain; 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy, 

An*  left  me  here  alane. 

Now  closed  an'  set  thy  sparkling  eye, 

Thy  kind  wee  heart  is  still. 
An*  thy  dear  spirit  far  away 

Beyond  the  reach  of  ill. 
Ah !  fain  wad  I  that  comely  clay 

Reanimate  again ; 
But  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy. 

An*  left  me  here  alane. 
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The  flower  now  fading  on  the  lea 

Shall  fresher  rise  to  view— 
The  leaf  just  falling  from  the  tree 

The  year  will  soon  renew; 
But  lang  may  I  weep  o'er  thy  grave. 

Ere  thou  reviy  st  again ; 
For  thou  art  fled,  my  bonnie  boy. 

An'  left  me  here  aiane. 


The  daisy  is  fair,  the  day-lily  rare, 

The  bud  o*  the  rose  as  sweet  as  it's  bonnie; 
But  there  ne'er  was  a  flower,  in  garden  or  bower. 
Like  auld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonnie  Nanny. 

O,  my  Nanny ! 

My  dear  little  Nanny ! 
My  sweet  little  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny ! 

There  ne'er  was  a  flower. 

In  garden  or  bower. 
Like  auld  Joe  Nicholaon'ft  bonnie  Nanny. 

r 

Ae  day  she  came  out,  wi'  a  rosy  blush. 
To  milk  her  twa  kie,  sae  oouthy  and  canny; 

I  cower'd  me  down  at  the  back  o'  the  bush, 
To  watch  the  air  o'  my  bonnie  Nanny. 
0,  my  Nanny,  kc 

Her  looks  that  stray'd  o'er  nature  away, 
Frae  bonnie  blue  e'en  sae  mild  an*  mellow, 

Saw  naething  sae  sweet  in  nature's  array. 
Though  clad  in  the  morning's  gowden  yellow. 
0,  my  Nanny,  &c. 

My  heart  lay  beating  the  floweiy  green 

In  quaking,  quirering  agitation. 
An'  the  tears  cam  tricklin'  down  frae  my  een 

Wr  perfect  love  an'  wi'  admiration. 
O,  my  Nanny,  Ac 

There's  mony  a  joy  in  this  warld  below, 

An'  sweet  the  hopes  that  to  sing  were  uncanny ; 
But  of  all  the  pleasures  I  ever  can  know. 
There's  nane  like  the  love  o'  my  bonnie  Nanny. 
O,  my  Nanny  \ 
My  dear  little  Nanny  t 
My  sweet  little  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny ! 
There  ne'er  was  a  flower. 
In  garden  or  bower. 
Like  auld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonnie  Nanny. 


I  recover  Arom  the  thoek  her  kind  and  aflSKtionate  bent  liad 
raoaived.  It  Ium,  howeTcr«  tuned  oat  a  Inokj  dimspookiaai 
for  her. 

Now  lock  my  chamber  door,  father. 

And  say  you  left  me  sleeping; 
But  nerer  tell  my  step-mother 

Of  all  this  bitter  weeping. 
No  earthly  sleep  can  ease  my  smarts 

Or  even  a  while  reprieve  it; 
For  there's  a  pang  at  my  young  heart 

That  never  more  can  leave  it  ] 

Oh,  let  me  lie,  and  weep  my  fill 

O'er  wounds  that  heal  can  never; 
And  0  kind  Heaven !  were  it  thy  will, 

To  close  these  eyes  for  ever; 
For  how  can  maid's  affections  dear 

Becall  her  love  mistaken? 
Or  how  can  heart  of  maiden  bear 

To  know  that  heart  forsaken } 

Oh,  why  should  vows  so  fondly  made. 

Be  broken  ere  the  morrow. 
To  one  who  loved  as  never  maid 

Loved  in  this  world  of  sorrow  I 
The  look  of  soom  I  cannot  brave. 

Nor  pity's  eye  more  dreary; 
A  quiet  sleep  within  the  grave 

Is  all  for  which  I  weary. 

Farewell,  dear  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 

And  banks  of  broom  so  yellow ! 
Too  happy  has  this  bosom  been 

Within  your  arbours  meUow. 
That  happiness  is  fled  for  aye. 

And  all  is  dark  desponding. 
Save  in  the  opening  gates  of  day. 

And  the  dear  home  beyond  them .' 


.1 1 


I'  1 


S^t  §rokm  Jtarl 


Wm  written  in  detestation  of  the  behavioar  of  a  gentleman 
(can  I  call  him  ao?)  to  a  dearlj-beloved  yoang  relative  of  my 
own,  and  whom,  at  the  time  I  wrote  this,  I  never  expected  to 


A  humble  petition  troax  the  BttridL  Shepherd  to  his  lsi« 
loved  sovereign.  King  George  lY.,  to  tmtan  the  ttdesaf  tbe 
last  nmnants  of  the  brave  deftnden  of  the  li^ita  of  thair 
andent  dynasty. 

Ohon-a-righ ! 

Ohon-a-righ ! 
There's  nought  but  alteration 

The  men  that  strove 

Our  throne  to  move. 
And  overturn  the  nation, 


!i 


'  As  a  note  to  the  above  song,  I  may  quota  a 
another  poem  written  at  the  same  time : — 

Woe  to  the  goileftil  tongue  that  bied 

This  disappointment  and  this  pain! 
Cold-hearted  villain  I  on  his  heed 

A  minstrers  malison  remain  I 
Guilt  from  his  brow  let  ne'er  depart 

Nor  shame  until  his  dyix^;  day ; 
For  he  has  broke  the  kindest  heart 

That  ever  bow'd  to  natun's  ewsjl 


tttm 
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Are  a*  oome  round, 

Wr  wit  profound. 
To  those  they  branded  sairly ; 

An'  show  more  might 

For  George's  right 
Than  e'er  they  did  for  Charlie. 

The  day  is  past, 

It  was  the  last 
Of  sufifering  and  of  sorrow ; 

And  o'er  the  men 

Of  northern  glen 
Arose  a  brighter  morrow. 

The  pibroch  rang 

With  bolder  clang 
Along  the  hills  of  heather; 

An'  fresh  an'  strong 

The  thistle  sprung 
That  had  begun  to  wither. 

Our  so7ereign  gone 
Whom  we  think  on 

As  sons  on  sire  regarded. 
Of  the  plaided  north 
Beheld  the  worth 

And  loyalty  rewarded. 
Betum'd  their  own, 
And  to  the  throne 

Bound  all  their  spirits  lordly  ; 
Now  who  will  stand. 
With  dirk  or  brand. 

As  Donald  does  for  Geordie  1 

Beannaich-a-righ ! 

Beannaich-a-righ ! 
Her  nainsell  now  be  praying; 

Though  standard  praw. 

And  broadsword  law. 
She  all  aside  be  laying; 

With  Heelant  might. 

For  Shoige's  right. 
Cot !  put  she'll  braolich  rarely. 

Gin  lords  her  nain 

Pe  lords  ackain. 
That  fell  for  sake  of  Charlie ! 


S^e  f  abbit  i^al  |  Ken  a\ 

There's  a  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o\ 

There's  a  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o'; 

An'  although  he  be  but  young, 

He  has  a  sweet  wooing  tongue. 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o'. 

He  has  woo'd  me  for  his  own,  an'  I  trow  him,  0, 
For  it's  needless  to  deny  that  I  lo'e  him,  0 ; 

When  I  see  his  face  oome  ben, 

Then  a'  the  lads  I  ken, 
I  think  them  sae  far,  far  below  him,  0. 


Inhere  is  Annie,  the  demure  little  faiiy,  0, 
Our  Nancy,  an'  Bums'  bonnie  Mary,  0 ; 
They  may  set  their  caps  at  him. 
An'  greet  till  they  gae  blin'. 
But  his  lore  for  liis  Jean  will  never  vary,  0. 

He'll  come  to  me  at  e'en  though  he's  weary,  0, 
An'  the  way  be  baith  langsome  an'  eery,  O, 
An'  he'll  tirl  at  the  pin. 
An'  cry,  "  Jeanie,  let  me  in. 
For  my  bosom  it  bums  to  be  near  ye,  0 !" 

He's  a  queer  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o'. 
He's  a  dear  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o' ; 
For  he'll  tak'  me  on  his  knee. 
An'  he'll  reare  a  kiss  frae  me. 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie  that  I  ken  o'. 


Waken,  drowsy  slumberer,  waken ! 
Over  g^rse,  green  broom,  and  braken ; 
From  her  sieve  of  silken  blue. 
Dawning  sifts  her  silver  dew; 
Hangs  the  emerald  on  the  willow; 
Lights  her  lamp  below  the  billow ; 
Bends  the  brier  and  branchy  braken — 
Waken,  drowsy  slumberer,  waken ! 

Bound  and  round,  from  glen  and  grove. 
Pour  a  thousand  hymns  to  love; 
Harps  the  rail  amid  the  clover. 
O'er  the  moon-fern  whews  the  plover. 
Bat  has  hid  and  heath-cock  crow'd. 
Courser  neigh'd  and  cattle  low'd. 
Kid  and  lamb  the  lair  forsaken — 
Waken,  drowsy  slumberer,  waken ! 


S^t  Slot  anb  t}it  £ell0b. 

Air— «  WhiiUej  and  ru  ecme  1o  ye,  my  Lad:* 

If  e'er  you  would  be  a  brave  fellow,  young  man, 
Beware  of  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow,'  young  man ; 

If  ye  wad  be  Strang, 

And  wish  to  write  lang. 
Come  join  wi*  the  lads  that  get  mellow,  young  man. 
Like  the  crack  o'  a  squib  that  has  fa'en  on,  young 

man. 
Compared  wi'  the  roar  o'  a  cannon,  young  man, 

So  iB  the  Whig's  blow, 

To  the  pith  that's  below 
The  beard  o'  auld  Geordie  Buchanan,"  young  man. 


>  BeflBrring  to  the  JBdinburgh  RevieWf  which  hM  a  bine  and 
yellow  oorer. 

s  Referring  to  Madcv/ood's  JWo^ofifM,  the  oorer  of  which 
bean  a  head  of  George  Buchanan. 
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I  beud  a  bit  bird  in  the  bnken,  joang  man, 
It  aang  tUl  the  Whigs  vere's'  quaking,  young 

And  Af e  Uie  Had  \b,j 

Was,  Alack  for  the  day  1 
For  the  Blae  and  the  Yellow'a  foieakeii,  young  man. 
The  day  U  arriT'd  that's  nse  joking,  young  man ; 
'TiB  vain  to  be  munuuring:  and  mocking,  jouag 

A  Whig  may  be  ]eai, 

Bat  he'U  never  Qght  wee). 
As  lang  BB  he  dadde  wi'  a  docken,  young  man. 
Oh  wha  wadna  laugb  at  their  capers,  young  man? 
Like  auld  maidens  faah'd  wi'  the  Tapours,  young 

We  have  turned  them  adrift 

To  their  very  last  diift. 
That's— pu^n?  the  Badical  Paperi,  young  man. 
If  ye  wad  bear  t«U  o'  their  pingle,'  young  man, 
Gae  list  the  wee  bird  in  the  dingle,  yoang  man; 

Is  sae  load  in  the  air. 
That  the  vindoira  of  heaven  play  jingle,  yoang  man. 

I'll  gi»B  yon  a  toast  of  the  aaldeat,  young  man ; 
The  loyal  head  ne'er  was  the  cauldest,  young  man ; 

"Oar  king  and  bis  throne; 

Be  his  glory  out  own. 
And  the  laal  of  his  days  aye  tbe  bauldeet,"  yoang 

But  as  for  the  loun  that  wad  hector,  yoang  man. 
And  pit  UB  at  odds  wi'  a  lecture,  yoang  man, 

Hay  he  dance  catty-mnn,* 

Wi'  his  neb  to  the  sua. 
And  his  doup  to  the  Oeneral  Director,'  young  man. 


Jitotlanlt. 

Farewell,  farewell,  b^s^ly  Scotland, 
Cold  and  be^;arly  poor  countrie '. 
If  ever  I  cross  thy  border  again. 
The  mackle  deil  mnert  carry  me. 
There's  bat  one  tree  in  a'  the  land. 
And  that's  the  bonnie  gallows  tree: 
Tbe  very  nowle  look  to  the  eoath. 
And  wish  that  they  had  wings  to  flee. 
Farewell,  farewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 
Brose  and  bannocks,  crowdy  and  kale  I 
Welcome,  welcome,  jolly  old  England, 
Laughing  lasses  and  foaming  ale ! 
'Twas  when  I  came  to  merry  Carlisle, 
That  out  I  laughed  loud  laughters  three  ; 


■  Piivli— dlfflrraltf. 


M  of  aasedlnglT  qulok  uul 
Id  tbit  ]iart  of  Bdinbnish 


Pipers,  who  \3eg  that  your  honours  would  boy 
A  bawbee's  worth  of  thar  Punished  air! 
I'd  rather  keep  Cadwaller's  goata. 
And  feast  upon  toaated  cheese  and  leeks. 
Than  go  back  again  to  the  beggarly  Xortb, 
To  herd  'mang  loons  with  bottomless  breeki. 


^Ig  to  Sm  gloigiin  #' jlnbtrtg'!  ^snfanU 
to  j^utlattft.  ¥ 

Oo,  get  thee  gone,  tboa  dastardly  loon,  * 

Go,  get  thee  to  thine  own  countrie;  k 

If  ever  yoa  croes  the  Border  agun,  [ 

The  muckle  deil  accompany  thee !  f 

There's  mony  a  tree  in  fair  Scotland. 
And  there  is  ane,  the  gallows  tree. 
On  which  we  hang  the  Irish  rogaetj 
A  fitting  place  it  is  for  thee. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon : 
Too  good  for  thee  is  brow  and  kale ; — 
We've  lads  and  ladies  gay  in  the  land, 
Bonnie  lassee,  and  nut-brown  ale. 
When  thoa  goeat  to  merry  Carlisle, 
Welcome  lake  thy  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  know  that  the  mc«t  of  oar  beggarly  clao 
Come  from  tbe  Holy  Land,  like  thee. 
Oo,  get  thee  gone,  thou  b^garly  loon. 
On  thee  our  mudens  refaaed  to  smile  ;— 
Our  pipers  they  scorn'd  to  b^  from  thee. 
A  half-starved  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Oo  rather  and  herd  thy  Other's  pigs. 
And  f^  on  'tatoee  and  buttor.milk ; 
But  return  not  to  tbe  princely  Nor^, 
Land  of  tbe  tartan,  the  bonnet,  and  kilt 


3Smg  ®mu. 

Oh,  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag. 

The  bUthest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw; 
He  'mang  tbe  losses  bure  the  bcag. 

An'  carried  aye  the  gree  awa'. 
An'  was  nae  Willie  weel  worth  gond  I 

When  seas  did  rowe  an'  winda  did  blav. 
An'  battle's  deadly  Btoure  was  blent. 

He  foDgbt  tbe  foremost  o'  them  a'. 
Wha  has  nae  heard  o'  Willie's  fame. 

The  rose  o'  Britain's  topmast  bough, 
Wha  never  stain'd  his  gallant  name. 

Nor  tnm'd  bis  back  on  friend  or  foe  < 
Ad'  he  coald  tak  a  rantin'  gism. 

An'  he  could  chant  a  cheery  strain ; 
An'  he  conld  kias  a  bonnie  laa. 

An'  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SONGS. 


Thoagh  now  he  wean  the  British  crown. 

For  whiik  he  never  cared  a  flee — 
Yet  still  the  downright  honest  tar. 

The  same  kind-hearted  chield  ia  he. 
An'  every  night  I  fill  my  glass. 

An'  fill  it  reaming  to  the  brim. 
An'  drink  it  in  a  glowing  health 

To  Adie  Laidlaw*  an'  to  him. 

Fve  ae  advice  to  gie  my  king. 

An*  that  Til  gie  wi'  right  good -will; 
Stick  by  the  auld  friends  o'  the  crown, 

Wha  bore  it  up  through  good  an'  ill; 
For  new-made  friends,  and  new-made  laws, 

They  suit  nae  honest  hearts  ava; 
An'  Boyal  WiUie's  worth  I'll  sing 

Ab  lang  as  I  hae  breath  to  draw. 


C^t  (Ifbfotr  of  ^mtiBltg. 

Oh,  is  she  gone  1    Oh,  is  she  gone 

From  love,  from  daty,  and  from  me— 
The  fairest  flower  the  sun  shone  on. 

The  lovely  maid  of  Annialey  1 
Thou  lonely  mourner,  tell  to  me 

Whose  was  the  name  thou  mentionedst  now. 
With  tear-drops  trickling  to  thy  knee. 

And  scathe  of  sorrow  on  thy  browl 

Is  Ellen's  fair  and  comely  mould 

The  inmate  of  the  darkling  worm) 
And  does  the  gravel  couch  enfold 

The  mildest,  comelieat,  earthly  form  ? 
Tea — here  she  sleeps  in  loneliness ! 

She  faded  with  her  virgin  fame; 
And  now  her  votaries,  numberless, 

Shun  even  the  mention  of  her  name. 

She  who  gave  brilliance  to  the  hall, 

And  added  lightness  to  the  day — 
The  meteor  of  the  waterfall. 

The  seraph  of  the  sylvan  lay — 
Though  pure  as  mortal  thing  could  be, 

The  idol  of  the  adoring  throng. 
Emblem  of  glory's  fallacy. 

Fell  by  the  shafts  of  deadly  wrong. 

'Twas  envy  poisoned  first  the  dart. 

And  malice  winged  it  from  her  bow. 
And  deeply  was  the  weetless  heart 

Pierced  by  the  sure  and  secret  blow. 
She  trembled,  wept,  and  looked  to  heaven ; 

The  die  was  cast ;  relief  was  none ! 
Then  shunned,  nnpitied,  nnforgiven, 

Ellen  was  left  to  die  alone. 

As  ever  you  saw  the  young  rose  tossed, 

Or  apple  blossom  from  the  tree, 
By  tempest  or  untimely  frost. 

So  fell  the  flower  of  Annisley. 

'Quscn  Adelftids. 


And  ne^er  was  g^reen  leaf  on  the  path. 

Or  fallen  blossom  in  the  clay 
Trode  down  the  careless  foot  beneath, 

As  was  the  marvel  of  her  day. 

0  viigin  beauty,  thou  art  sweet! 

Sweet  to  the  soul  and  to  the  eye ! 
Thy  blush,  that  comes  on  fairy  feet. 

The  mirror  of  the  mopiing  sky ; 
Thy  smile  of  mildness  and  of  love; 

The  aspirations  of  thy  will 
To  mercy — well  approved  above 

By  one  who  owns  thy  nature  still ; — 

All,  all  bespeak  thee  Nature's  flower, 

But  oh,  what  snares  are  laid  for  thee ! 
As  is  thy  virtue's  lordly  power. 

So  is  thy  danger  in  degree; 
And  when,  in  bounding  gaiety. 

Thou  walk'st  the  brink  of  fear  and  fever. 
One  step  aside — and,  woe  is  me ! 

Thou  fall'st  to  rise  no  more,  for  ever. 

When  doors  of  mercy  fold  below. 

Turn  thou  thy  spirit's  eyes  away 
To  where  unnumbered  glories  glow 

In  home  beyond  the  solar  ray. 
But  for  the  flower  of  Annisley, 

While  life  warms  this  old  breast  of  mine, 
I'll  yearly  pour  regretfully 

The  hymn  of  sorrow  o'er  her  shrine. 
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Oh,  love's  a  bitter  thing  to  bide. 

The  lad  that  drees  it's  to  be  pitied ; 
It  blinds  to  a'  the  world  beside, 

And  maks  a  body  dilde  and  ditted. 
It  lies  sae  sair  at  my  breast  bane. 

My  heart  is  melting  saft  an'  safler; 
To  dee  outright  I  wad  be  fain, 

Wer't  no  for  fear  what  may  be  after. 

I  dinna  ken  what  course  to  steer, 

I'm  sae  to  dool  an'  daftness  driven; 
For  ane  sae  lovely,  sweet,  an'  dear. 

Sure  never  breath'd  the  breeze  o'  heaven. 
Oh  there's  a  soul  beams  in  her  e'e; 

Ae  blink  o't  makes  ane's  spirit  gladder; 
And  ay  the  mair  she  geeks  at  me. 

It  pits  me  aye  in  love  the  madder. 

Love  winna  heal,  it  winna  thole. 

You  canna  shun't  e'en  when  you  fear  it; 
An'  oh,  this  sickness  o'  the  soul, 

'Tis  past  the  power  of  man  to  bear  it ! 
And  yet  to  mak  o'  her  a  wife, 

I  oouldna  square  it  wi'  my  duty; 
I'd  like  to  see  her  a'  her  life 

Remain  a  viigin  in  her  beauty, 
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The  stem  of  the  Staart, 
And  rose  of  the  Tudor. 

Ho  urim  1  siiig  urim ! 
Let's  hallow  together 

The  day  that  gave  birth 
To  our  king  and  our  father. 
Ho  urim !  sing  urim,  && 

Ho  urim !  sing  urim ! 

To  the  best  and  the  latest, 
And  hononr'd  King  William, 

The  last  and  the  greatest. 
Heaven's  arm  be  around  him 

To  guard  and  secure  him. 
The  hearts  of  his  people, 

Ho  urim !  sing  urim ! 

Ho  urim !  sing  urim, 

With  pipe  and  with  tabor. 

To  the  son  of  great  Bancho, 
The  lord  of  Lochabert 


^n$$,  Tin  gt  lot  mt,  tell  rat  nob. 


tt 


Afore  the  moorcock  begin  to  craw. 

Lass,  an  ye  loe  me,  tell  me  now 
The  bonniest  thing  that  erer  ye  saw. 

For  I  canna  come  every  night  to  woo." 
"The  gouden  broom  is  bonnie  to  see, 

An'  sae  is  the  milk-white  flower  o'  the  haw. 
The  daisy's  wee  freenge  is  sweet  on  the  lea — 

But  the  bud  o'  the  rose  is  the  bonniest  of  a\" 

"Now,  wae  light  on  a*  your  flow'ry  chat! 

Lass,  an  ye  loe  mo,  tell  me  now; 
It's  no  the  thing  that  I  would  be  at. 

An'  I  canna  come  every  night  i^  woo. " 
"The  lamb  is  bonnie  upon  the  brae. 

The  leveret  friskin'  o'er  the  knowe. 
The  bird  is  bonnie  upon  the  tree — 

But  which  is  the  dearest  of  a'  to  you  ?" 

"The  thing  that  I  loe  best  of  a'. 

Lass,  an  ye  loe  me,  tell  me  now; 
The  dearest  thing  that  ever  I  saw. 

Though  I  canna  come  every  night  to  woo, 
Is  the  kindly  smile  that  beams  on  me. 

Whenever  a  gentle  hand  I  press. 
And  the  wily  blink  frae  the  dark-blue  e'e 

Of  a  dear,  dear  lassie  that  they  ca'  Bess." 

"Ahal  young  man,  but  I  cou'dnasee; 

What  I  loe  best  I'll  tell  you  now. 
The  compliment  that  ye  sought  frae  me. 

Though  ye  canna  come  every  night  to  woo; 
Yet  I  would  rather  hae  frae  you 

A  kindly  look,  an'  a  word  witha'. 
Than  a'  the  flowers  o'  the  forest  pu', 

Than  a'  the  lads  that  ever  I  saw." 


"Then,  dear,  dear  Bessie,  yon  shall  be  mine, 

Sin'  a'  the  truth  ye  hae  tauld  me  now; 
Our  hearts  an'  fortunes  we'll  entwine. 

An'  I'll  aye  come  every  night  to  woa 
For,  oh,  I  canna  descrive  to  thee 

The  feeling  o'  love's  and  nature's  law; 
How  dear  this  world  appears  to  me 

Wi'  Bessie,  my  ain  for  good  an'  for  a' !" 


3'm  v!  jaitt  ixrrang. 

I'm  a'  gane  wrang !  I'm  a'  gane  wrang ! 

I  canna  dose  my  wakerife  e'e ; 
What  can  it  be  has  sent  this  pang 

To  my  young  heart  unkend  to  me  1 
I'm  fear'd,  I'm  fear'd  that  it  may  prove 

An  ailment  which  I  dauma  name; 
What  shaU  I  do  >-If  it  be  love, 

I'll  dee  outright  wi'  bumin'  shame ! 

I  hae  a  dream  baith  night  an'  day. 

Of  ane  that's  aye  afore  my  e'e; 
An'  aye  he  looks  as  he  wad  say 

Something  that's  unco  kind  to  me. 
Yet  love's  a  word  my  youthfu'  tongue 

Has  ne'er  durst  utter  to  mysell; 
I'm  a'  gane  wrang,  an'  me  sae  young. 

What  shame  for  maiden's  tongue  to  tell ! 

I  find  an  aching  at  my  heart. 

An'  dizziness  that  ill  portends; 
A  kind  o'  sweet  an'  thrilling  smart 

Gangs  prinkling  to  my  fingers'  ends, 
Then  through  me  wi'  a  stoundin'  pain ; 

But  yet  I  like  that  pain  to  dree ; 
Then  bumin'  tears  will  drap  like  rain — 

'Tis  love,  as  sure  as  love  can  be ! 

I  dinna  ken  what  I'm  to  do. 

The  end  o'  this  I  canna  see; 
I  am  sae  young  an'  bonnie  too, 

'Tis  a  great  pity  I  should  dee. 
Yet  dee  I  maun — I  canna  prove 

This  tide  o*  pleasure  an'  o'  pain; 
There's  nought  sae  sweet  as  virgin's  love. 

But,  oh,  to  be  beloved  again ! 


Sing  with  me !  sing  with  me! 
Weeping  brethren,  sing  with  me! 
For  now  an  open  heaven  I  see. 
And  a  crown  of  glory  laid  for  me. 
How  my  soul  this  earth  despises! 
How  my  heart  and  spirit  rises  I 
Bounding  from  the  flesh  I  sever : 
World  of  sin,  adieu  for  ever ! 
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Here's  a  weather-beaten  tar, 
Britain's  glory  still  bis  star, 
He  has  borne  her  thunder's  far; 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys. 
To  yon  gallant  men-of-war, 
Pull  away. 

We've  with  Nelson  plough'd  the  main, 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys; 
Now  his  signal  flies  again, 
PuU  away. 
Brave  hearts  then  let  us  go, 
To  drub  the  haughty  foe ! 
Who  once  again  shall  know. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys, 
That  our  backs  we  never  show. 
Pull  away. 

We  have  fought  and  we  have  sped. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys. 
Where  the  rplUng  wave  was  red, 

^        Pull  away. 
We've  stood  many  a  mighty  shock. 
Like  the  thunder-stricken  oak; 
We've  been  bent,  but  never  broke, 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys; 
We  ne'er  brook'd  a  foreign  yoke. 
Pull  away. 

Here  we  go  upon  the  deep. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys; 
O'er  the  ocean  let  ns  sweep. 

Pull  away. 
Bound  the  earth  our  glory  rings; 
At  the  thought  my  bosom  springs. 
That  where'er  our  pennant  swings. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys. 
Of  the  ocean  we're  the  kings. 
Pull  away. 


My  sweet  little  cherub,  how  calm  thou*rt  reposing ! 
Thy  suffering  is  over,  thy  mild  eye  is  closing; 
This  world  hath  proved  to  thee  a  step-dame  un- 
friendly ; 
But  rest  thee,  my  babe,  there's  a  spirit  within  thee. 
A  mystery  thou  art,  though  unblest  and  unshriven — 
A  thing  of  the  earth,  and  a  radiance  of  heaven; 
A  flower  of  the  one,  thou  art  fading  and  dying — 
A  spark  of  the  other,  thou'rt  mounting  and  flying. 

Farewell,  my  sweet  baby,  too  early  we  sever;    \ 
I  may  come  to  thee,  but  to  me  thou  shalt  never : 
Some  angel  of  mercy  shall  lead  and  restore  thee, 
A  pure  living  flame,  to  the  mansions  of  glory. 
The  moralist's  boast  may  sound  prouder  and  prouder. 
The  hypocrite's  prayer  rise  louder  and  louder; 
But  I'll  trust  my  babe  in  her  trial  of  danger, 
To  the  mercy  of  Him  that  was  laid  in  the  manger. 


AiB^*'  Fyt,  let  ut  a' to  (he  bridal" 

Then  fye  let  us  a'  to  subscribing. 

Since  siller  is  no.  worth  a  plack. 
And  the  pence  in  the  kist  that  lay  mouling, 

WiU  be  turned  into  pounds  in  a  crack ! 
With  our  scheming,  and  steaming,  and  dreaming, 

Can  no  cash-burdened  Joint-stock  be  found 
To  fill  the  auld  moon  wi'  whale  blubber. 

And  light  her  up  a'  the  year  round  1 

Now  thieves  will  be  nabb'd  by  the  thousand. 

And  houses  insured  by  the  street; 
And  share-holders  wiU  scarcely  know  whether 

They  walk  on  their  heads  or  their  feet. 
The  Celtic  will  soon  compass  breeches; 

The  shoe-black  will  swagger  in  pumps; 
And  phrenologists  club  for  old  perukes. 

To  cover  their  assinine  bumps. 

Alack  for  our  grandfathers  musty ! 

Of  such  on-goings  ne'er  did  they  dream; 
Soon  our  Jockies  will  bizz  out,  at  gloaming, 

To  court  their  kind  Jennies  by  steam ; 
And  the  world  shall  be  turned  topsy-turvy; 

And  the  patients  their  doctors  will  bleed; 
And  the  dandy,  by  true  gravitation, 

ShaU  go  waltz  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 

Then  fye  let  us  a'  to  subscribing. 

And  build  up  a  tower  to  the  moon; 
An'  get  fu'  on  the  tap,  and,  in  daffing. 

Dad  out  the  wee  stars  wi'  our  shoon ; — 
Then,  hey,  fal  de  ray,  fal  de  rady. 

Let's  see  a'  how  proud  we  can  be. 
And  build  ower  a  brig  to  Kirkcaldy, 

And  drown  a'  the  French  in  the  sea! 


J  bhtna  Uantt  t^  hfsvcttit  ^ru, 

I  dinna  blame  thy  bonnie  fiace. 

Thy  pawky  smile  an'  wit  refined. 
Nor  thy  fair  form's  bewitching  grace, 

As  lightsome  as  the  mountain  wind; 
For  these  how  many  a  lover  brooks, 

Since  lovelier,  man  can  never  seel 
But  sair  I  blame  thy  kindly  looks. 

And  kindly  words  thou  said'st  to  me. 

I  could  have  gazed  both  mom  and  even 

On  that  entrancing  face  of  thine. 
As  I  would  gaze  upon  the  heaven, 

Yet  never  think  of  it  as  mine; 
I  could  have  joy'd  to  see  thee  blest, 

A  comely  bride,  a  happy  wife. 
But  what  thy  tongue  to  me  profess'd 

Haa  min'd  a'  my  peace  for  lifa 
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M  X  never  yalued  aught  sae  dear 
'       As  Mary's  hand  an'  Mary's  smile; 
But,  ah !  I  never  had  a  fear 

That  baith  were  grantit  to  beguile  : 
Tet  I  can  never  cease  to  love, 

And  when  to  Heaven  I  bow  the  knee 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  above. 

My  heart  shall  ask  the  same  for  thee ! 


fi\  sab  (e  t^8  tktti  bnimu  ^assu  o'  minx  ? 

Oh,  saw  ye  this  sweet  bonnie  lassie  o'  mine  \ 
Or  saw  ye  the  smile  on  her  cheek  sae  divine  ? 
Or  saw  ye  the  kind  love  that  speaks  in  her  e'e  ? 
Sure  naebody  e'er  was  sae  happy  as  me ! 

It's  no  that  she  dances  sae  light  on  the  green; 
It's  no  the  simplicity  mark'd  in  her  mien ; 
But  oh,  it's  the  kind  love  that  speaks  in  her  e'e. 
That  makes  me  as  happy  as  happy  can  be. 

To  meet  her  alane  'mang  the  green  leafy  trees, 
When  naebody  kens,  an'  when  naebody  sees; 
To  breathe  out  the  soul  in  a  saft  melting  kiss — 
On  earth  here  there's  naething  is  equal  to  this. 

I  have  felt  every  bliss  which  the  soul  can  enjoy, 
When  friends  circled  round  me,  and  nought  to 

annoy; 
I  have  felt  every  joy  that  illumines  the  breast. 
When  the  full  flowing  bowl  is  most  warmly  caress'd; 

But  oh,  there's  a  sweet  and  a  heavenly  charm 
In  life's  early  day,  when  the  bosom  is  warm; 
When  soul  meets  wi'  soul  in  a  saft  melting  kiss — 
On  earth  sure  there's  naething  is  equal  to  this ! 


^Ib  |o^  |QxoL 

ril  sing  of  an  auld  forbear  o*  my  ain, 
Tweeddlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one, 

A  man  that  for  fun  was  never  outdone. 
And  his  name  it  was  Auld  John  Nicol  o'  Whun. 

Auld  John  Nicol  he  lo'ed  his  glass, 
Tweeddlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one. 

An'  weel  he  likit  the  toasts  to  pass. 
An'  it's  hey  for  brave  John  Nicol  o'  Whun ! 

Auld  John  Nicol  gaed  out  to  fight,  &c. 
But  a'  gaed  wrang  that  should  hae  gane  right ;  &c. 
Then  auld  John  Nicol  kneel'd  down  to  pray, 
But  never  a  word  John  Nicol  could  say. 

Auld  John  Nicol  he  lo'ed  a  lass. 

But  I  darena  tell  you  what  came  to  pass; 

For  the  beadle  came  up  in  an  unco  haste, 

An'  summon'd  him  down  to  speak  wi'  the  priest. 


Then  auld  John  Nicol  he  changed  his  hue. 

For  his  face  it  grew  red,  an'  his  face  it  grew  blue; 

John  Nicol  gaed  out,  John  Nicol  gaed  in. 

An'  he  wish'd  he  had  been  in  the  well  to  the  chin. 

**  Shame  fa'  it ! "  quo'  John,  "  I  often  hae  thought 

Wha  wins  at  woman  will  lose  at  nought; 

But  I  hae  heart  to  do  ill  to  nane, 

Sae  I  will  e'en  mak  the  lassie  my  ain." 

Then  auld  John  Niool  he  got  a  wife, 
And  he  never  got  siccan  fun  in  his  life; — 
Now  John  Niool  he  sings  frae  mom  till  e'en, 

Tweeddlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one. 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  was  seen. 

An'  it's  hey  for  brave  John  Nicol  o*  Whun ! 


SS^d  Cimgiu  can  sptak  %  glofohtg  Pcazif 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  glowing  heart, 
What  pencil  paint  the  glistening  eye. 

When  your  command  came  to  depart 
From  scenes  of  triumph,  hope,  and  joy  1 

Croes'd  in  life — by  villains  plundered. 
More  than  yet  you've  given  belief; 

Fortune's  bolts  have  o'er  me  thunder'd. 
Till  my  very  heart  is  deaf. 

Hard  lives  the  willow  by  the  strand. 

To  every  pelting  surge  a  prey ; 
Nor  will  it  leave  its  native  land. 

Till  every  root  is  torn  away : 

So  I,  like  the  poor  passive  willow. 

Cling  unto  my  native  shore, 
TiU  the  next  returning  billow 

Cast  me  down  for  evermore. 

Ah !  who  hath  seen  the  desolation 
Of  the  earthquake's  dismal  reign. 

E'er  can  hope  the  renovation 
Of  hi0  peaceful  home  again  1 

So  I,  distracted  and  forlorn, 

Look  back  upon  my  youthful  prime; 

And  forward  to  the  happy  mom 
That  frees  me  from  the  hand  of  time. 


i 


I'U  biir  ms  ftait  bt  stUL 

I'll  bid  my  heart  be  still. 

And  check  each  struggling  sigh; 

And  there's  none  e'er  shall  know 

My  soul's  cherished  woe, 
When  the  first  tears  of  sorrow  are  diy. 


I  i 
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They  bid  me  cease  to  weep, 
For  glory  gilds  his  name; 

Bat  the  deeper  I  mourn. 

Since  he  cannot  return 
To  enjoy  the  bright  noon  of  his  fame. 

While  minstrels  wake  the  lay 
For  peace  and  freedom  won, 

Like  my  lost  lover's  knell 

The  tones  seem  to  swell, 
And  I  hear  but  his  death  diige  alone. 

My  cheek  has  lost  its  hue, 
My  eye  grows  faint  and  dim. 

But  'tis  sweeter  to  fade 

In  griefs  gloomy  shade. 
Than  to  bloom  for  another  than  him. 


K0  Parg  at  ^oxtinj. 

Alas,  alas !  the  time  draws  nigh. 
When  low  that  beauteous  form  shall  lie; 
That  eye  that  beams  with  love  and  duty. 
Must  quickly  lose  its  beaming  beauty; 
That  heart,  that  beats  so  hiisk  and  gaily, 
*Mu8t  turn  a  clod  in  yonder  valley. 
No  more  the  sun*  shall  dawn  on  thee, 
But  long  thy  starless  night  shall  be; 
Chill,  chiU,  and  damp  thy  lonely  room. 
And  hemlock  o'er  thy  bosom  bloom. 
Oh  then,  be  wise — the  time  draws  nigh 
When  low  that  beauteous  form  shall  lie ! 

But  oh,  within  that  lovely  frame. 
There  dwells  a  spark  of  heavenly  flame — 
A  spark  that  shall  for  ever  bum. 
Smile  over  nature's  closing  urn. 
And  mix  its  beams  in  cloudless  day. 
When  sun  and  stars  have  passed  away ! — 


To  nurse  that  spark — that  ray  divine. 
The  task,  the  pleasing  task  be  thine; 
Then  thy  delights  shall  never  die. 
Though  low  that  beauteous  form  shall  lie. 


®ooJr  Itij^,  anJr  log. 

This  aong  was  written  for,  and  pablished  as  the  oonclnding 
song  of,  Smith's ' '  Scottish  Minstrel ;"  a  work  the  mnsio  of  which 
is  lyi^1fp^lAT  fbr  its  sweetness  and  true  Scottish  simplicity.  The 
song,  with  a  little  Tariation,  forms  an  appropriate  oondnaion 
to  these  simple  lyrical  efRuionB. 

The  year  is  wearing  to  the  wane, 

An'  day  is  fading  west  awa' ; 
Loud  raves  the  torrent  an'  the  rain, 

And  dark  the  cloud  comes  down  the  shaw ; 
But  let  the  tempest  tout  an'  blaw 

Upon  hia  loudest  winter  horn. 
Good  night,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  a'; 

We'll  maybe  meet  again  the  mom ! 

Oh,  we  hae  wander'd  far  an'  wide 

O'er  Scotia's  hills,  o'er  firth  an'  fell, 
An'  mony  a  simple  flower  we've  cull'd. 

An'  trimm'd  them  wi'  the  heather  bell! 
We've  ranged  the  dingle  an'  the  dell. 

The  hamlet  an'  the  baron's  ha' ; 
Now  let  us  take  a  kind  farewell, — 

Good  night,  an*  joy  be  wi'  you  a' ! 

Though  I  was  wayward,  you  were  kind. 

And  sorrowed  when  I  went  astray; 
For  oh,  my  strains  were  often  wild 

As  winds  upon  a  winter  day. 
If  e'er  I  led  you  from  the  way, 

Foi^gie  your  Minstrel  aince  for  a' ; 
A  tear  fa's  wi'  his  parting  lay, — 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a' ! 
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THE   ETTEICK   SHEPHERD. 


[Although  we  haye  borrowed  Uigely  from  the  preMnt  antobiogimphj  in  oar  Memoir  of  the  Ettriok  Shepherd,  hui  own 
Mooont  of  himeelf  is  too  charactexiBtio  to  be  omitted.  His  virtaes,  his  fkUings,  and  his  ikalts ;  his  genios,  simplicity, 
and  Tanity  are  so  frutlifollj,  and  withal  so  innocently  and  awnsjugiy  portiayed  in  the  following  narratiTe,  that  its 
insertion  was  fonnd  nornssiry  to  oomplete  the  pictnre  of  its  author ;  and  aooordingly,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader 
by  the  repetition,  it  is  now  given  entire.] 

I  T.nra  to  write  aboTit  myself :  in  fact,  there  are  few  |  aocoont  of  my  mumer  of  life  and  extenrive  edacation. 


things  which  I  like  better;  it  ia  so  delightful  to  call 
up  old  reminiacenoea.  Often  have  I  bedn  laughed  at 
for  what  an  Edinbuigh  editor  styles  my  good-natured 
egotism,  which  is  sometimes  anything  but  that;  and 
I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  laughed  at  again.  But  I 
care  not:  for  this  important  Memoir,  now  to  be  brought 
forward  for  the  fourth  time,'  at  different  periods  of 
my  life,  I  shaU  narrate  with  the  same  frankness  as 
formerly;  and  in  all,  relating  either  to  others  or 
myself,  speak  fearlessly  and  unreservedly  out.  Many 
of  those  formerly  mentioned  are  no  more ;  others  have 
been  unfortunate;  but  of  all  I  shall  tell  the  plain 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So,  without  pre- 
mising further,  I  shall  proceed  with  an  autobiography, 
containing  much  more  of  a  romance  than  mere  fancy 
could  have  suggested ;  and  shall  bring  it  forward  to 
the  very  hour  at  which  I  am  writing.  The  following 
note  was  prefixed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Memoir  in  1806. 

"  The  friend  to  whom  Mr.  Hogg  made  the  following  com- 
mnnicatlon  had  some  hesitation  in  committing  it  to  the  public. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  sensible  not  only  that  the  incidents 


I  must  again  apprise  you,  that,  whenever  I  hare  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  myself  and  my  performances,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  divest  myself  of  an  inherent  vanity; 
but,  making  allowances  for  that,  I  will  lay  before  you 
the  outlines  of  my  life — with  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  my  juvenile  pieces,  and  my  own  opinion 
of  them,  as  faithfully 

As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

I  am  the  second  of  four  sons  by  the  same  father 
and  mother;  namely,  Bobert  Hogg  and  Margaret 
Laidhkw,  and  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  1772. 
My  progenitors  were  all  shepherds  of  this  countiy. 
My  father,  like  myself,  was  bred  to  the  occupation  of 
a  shepherd,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  mar- 
riage with  my  mother;  about  which  time,  having 
saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  those  days,  he 
took  a  lease  of  the  farms  of  Ettrick  House  and  Ettrick 
HalL  He  then  commenced  dealing  in  sheep — ^bought 
up  great  numbers,  and  drove  them  both  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  markets ;  but  at  length,  owing  to  a 


are  often  trivial,  but  that  they  are  narrated  in  a  style  more  i  ^  j^  j^  the  price  of  sheep,  and  the  absconding  of 

raitable  to  their  importance  to  the  author  himself  than  to  '^  ^ 


their  own  nature  and  consequences.  But  the  efforts  of  a 
strong  mind  and  vigorous  imagination,  to  develope  themselves 
even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  may  be 
always  considered  with  pleasure,  and  often  with  profit ;  and 
i(  upon  a  retrospect,  Uie  possessor  be  disposed  to  view  with 
self-complaoenoy  his  victory  under  difficulties,  of  which  he 
only  can  judge  the  extent,  it  will  be  readily  pardoned  by  those 
who  consider  the  author's  scanty  opportuJoities  of  knowledge 
-Huid  remember  that  it  is  only  on  attaining  the  last  and  most 
recondite  recess  of  human  science,  that  we  discover  how  little 
we  really  know.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
pastoral  scenes  in  which  our  author  was  educated,  it  may 
alTord  some  amusemoit  to  find  real  shepherds  actually  con- 
tending for  a  poetical  prize,  and  to  remark  some  other  pecu- 
liarities in  their  habits  and  manners.  Above  all,  these 
menM^rs  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  the  publication,  and 
are  therefine  entitled  to  be  prefixed  to  it." 

Mitcusix-Slaox,  Nov.  1806. 

My  dear  Sir, — According  to  your  request,  which  I 
never  disregard,  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  some 

1  This  was  written  for  a  projected  collection  of  his  Tales, 
to  be  published  in  London — a  work  of  whidi  only  one  volume 
appeared. 


his  principal  debtor,  he  was  ruined,  became  bankrupt, 
everything  was  sold  by  auction,  and  my  parents  were 
turned  out  of  doors  without  a  farthing  in  the  world. 
I  was  then  in  the  sixth  year  of  my  age,  and  remember 
well  the  distressed  and  destitute  condition  that  we 
were  in.  At  length  the  late  worthy  Mr.  Brydon,  of 
Crosslee,  took  compassion  upon  us;  and,  taking  a 
short  lease  of  the  farm  of  Ettrick  House,  placed  my 
father  there  as  his  shepherd,  and  thus  afforded  him 
the  means  of  supporting  us  for  a  time.  This  gentle- 
man continued  to  interest  himself  in  our  welfare  until 
the  day  of  his  untimely  death,  when  we  lost  the  best 
friend  that  we  had  in  the  world. 

At  such  an  age  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
have  made  great  progress  in  learning.  The  school- 
house,  however,  being  almost  at  our  door,  I  had  at- 
tended it  for  a  short  time,  and  had  the  honour  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  juvenile  class,  who  read  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  At 
the  next  Whitsunday  after  our  expulsion  from  the 
farm  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  service;  and,  being  only 
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■even  yean  of  age,  was  hired  by  a  fanner  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  to  herd  a  few  cows ;  my  wagee  for  the  half 
year  being  a  ewe  Umb  and  a  pair  of  ne^  shoes.  £ren 
at  that  early  age  my  fancy  seems  to  have  been  a  hard 
neighbour  for  both  judgment  and  memory.  I  was 
wont  to  strip  off  my  clothes,  and  run  races  against 
time,  or  rather  against  myself ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
these  exploits,  which  I  accomplished  much  to  my  own 
admiration,  I  first  lost  my  plaid,  then  my  bonnet, 
then  my  coat,  and,  finally,  my  hoeen,  for,  as  for  shoes, 
I  had  none.  In  that  naked  state  did  I  herd  for  several 
days,  tin  a  shepherd  and  maid-servant  were  lent  to 
the  hills  to  look  for  them,  and  found  them  aU.  Next 
year  my  parents  took  me  home  during  the  winter 
quarter,  and  put  me  to  school  with  a  lad  named  Ker, 
who  was  teaching  the  children  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  Here  I  advanced  so  far  as  to  get  into  the 
class  who  read  in  the  Bible.  I  had  likewise,  for  some 
time  before  my  quarter  was  out,  tried  writing;  and 
had  horribly  defiled  several  sheets  of  paper  with  copy- 
lines,  every  letter  of  which  was  nearly  an  inch  in 
length. 

Thus  terminated  my  education.  After  this  I  was 
never  another  day  at  any  school  whatever.  In  all,  I 
had  spent  about  half  a  year  at  it.  It  is  true,  my 
former  master  denied  this;  and  when  I  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  said,  if  he  was  called  on  to  make 
oath,  he  would  swear  I  never  was  at  his  school.  How- 
ever, I  know  I  Wiw  at  it  for  two  or  three  months ;  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  having 
attended  the  school  q|  my  native  parish ;  nor  yet  that 
old  John  Beattie  should  lose  the  honour  of  such  a 
scholar.  I  was  again,  that  very  spring,  sent  away  to 
my  old  occupation  of  herding  cows.  This  employ- 
ment, the  worst  and  lowest  known  in  our  country,  I 
was  engaged  in  for  several  yean  under  sundry  masters, 
till  at  length  I  got  into  the  more  honourable  one  of 
keeping  sheep. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  at  so  early  an  age 
I  should  have  been  an  admirer  of  the  other  sex.  It 
is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  Indeed  I  have  liked  the 
women  a  great  deal  better  than  the  men  ever  since  I 
remember.  But  that  summer,  when  only  eight  yeai-s 
of  age,  I  was  sent  out  to  a  height  called  Broad-heads 
with  a  rosy-cheeked  maiden  to  herd  a  flock  of  new- 
weaned  lambs,  and  I  had  my  mischievous  cows  to  herd 
besides.  But,  as  she  had  no  dog  and  I  had  an  excel- 
lent one,  I  was  ordered  to  keep  close  by  her.  Never 
was  a  master's  order  better  obeyed.  Day  after  day  I 
herded  the  cows  and  the  lambs  both,  and  Betty  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  sew.  Then  we  dined 
together  every  day  at  a  well  near  to  the  Shiel-sike 
head,  and  after  dinner  I  laid  my  head  down  on  her 
lap,  covered  her  bare  feet  with  my  plaid,  and  pretended 
to  fall  sound  asleep.  One  day  I  heard  her  say  to  her- 
self, "Poor  Uttle  laddie!  he's  juist  tired  to  death," 
and  then  I  wept  till  I  was  afraid  she  would  feel  the 
warm  tears  trickling  on  her  knee.  I  wished  my 
master,  who  was  a  handsome  young  man,  would  fall 
in  love  with  her  and  many  her,  wondering  how  he 
could  be  so  blind  and  stupid  as  not  to  do  it.  But  I 
thought  if  I  were  he,  I  would  know  well  what  to  da 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  led  some  to 


imagine  that  my  abilities  as  a  servant  had  not  been 
exquisite ;  namely,  that  when  I  was  fifteen  yean  of 
age  I  had  served  a  dozen  mastera ;  which  cireiunatance 
I  myself  am  rather  willing  to  attribute  to  my  havirg 
gone  to  service  so  young,  that  I  was  yearly  growing 
stronger,  and  consequently  adequate  to  a  harder  task 
and  an  increase  of  wages:  for  I  do  not  remember  o{ 
ever  having  served  a  master  who  refused  giving  me  a 
verbal  recommendation  to  the  next,  especially  for  my 
inoffensive  behaviour.  This  eharacto*,  which  I  some 
way  or  other  got  at  my  veiy  first  outset,  baa  in  soc.e 
degree  attended  me  ever  since,  and  has  certainly  been 
of  utility  to  me;  yet,  though  Solomon  avers  thai  **& 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  choeen  than  great  riches,'' 
I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  so  much  benefiteii 
by  mine,  but  that  I  would  have  chosen  the  latter  by 
many  d^ireea.  From  some  of  my  masten  I  received 
very  hard  usage ;  in  particular,  while  with  one  shep- 
herd, I  was  often  nearly  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  All  this  while  I  neither  read  nor  wrote;  n(>r 
had  I  access  to  any  book  save  the  Bible.  I  was  greatly 
taken  with  our  version  of  the  ftalms  of  David,  learned 
the  most  of  them  by  heart,  and  have  a  great  partiality 
for  them  unto  this  day.  Eveiy  little  pittance  of  wage  a 
that  I  earned  was  carried  directly  to  my  parents,  who 
supplied  me  with  what  clothes  I  had.  l^ese  were 
often  scarcely  worthy  of  the  appellatiott.  In  parti- 
cular, I  remember  being  exceedingly  bare  of  ahirtt: 
time  after  time  I  had  but  two,  which  often  grew  so 
bad  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  wearing  them  alto- 
gether. At  these  times  I  certainly  made  a  very  gro- 
tesque figure ;  for,  on  quitting  the  shirt,  I  could  never 
induce  my  trews,  or  lower  vestments,  to  keep  up  to 
their  proper  sphere,  there  being  no  braces  in  those  days. 
When  fourteen  yean  of  age  I  saved  five  shillings  of 
my  wages,  with  which  I  bought  an  old  violin.  This 
occupied  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  has  been  my  favou- 
rite amusement  ever  since.  I  had  commonly  no  span 
time  from  labour  during  the  day;  but  when  I  was  not 
over-fatigued,  I  generally  spent  an  hour  or  two  every 
night  in  sawing  over  my  favourite  old  Scottish  tunes; 
and  my  bed  being  always  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  I 
disturbed  nobody  but  myself  and  my  associate  quad- 
rupeds, whom  I  believed  to  be  greatly  delighted  with 
my  strains.  At  all  events  they  never  complaint, 
which  the  biped  part  of  my  neighboun  did  frequently, 
to  my  pity  and  utter  indignation.  This  biin^  to  my 
remembrance  an  anecdote,  the  consequence  of  one  of 
these  nocturnal  endeavoun  at  improvement. 

When  serving  with  Mr.  Scott  of  Singlee,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  dance  one  evening,  at  which  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  neighboun  of  the  family  were  pre- 
sent. I,  being  admitted  into  the  room  as  a  apeetstor, 
was  aU  attention  to  the  music;  and,  on  the  company 
breaking  up,  I  retired  to  my  stable-loft,  and  fiell  to 
essaying  some  of  the  tunes  to  which  I  had  been  fiatoi- 
ing.  The  musician  going  out  to  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  not  being  aware  that  another  of  tiie 
same  craft  was  so  near  him,  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  the  tones  of  my  old  violin  assailed  his  ean..  At 
fint  he  took  it  for  the  late  warbles  of  his  own  ringing 
through  his  head ;  but,  on  a  little  attention,  he,  to  his 
horror  and  astonishment,  perceived  that  the  aovnda 
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were  real— And  that  t!ie  tunes  which  he  had  lately 
been  playing  with  so  much  skill,  were  now  murdered 
by  some  invuible  being  hard  by  him.  Such  a  circum- 
stance at  that  dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  when  he 
was  unable  to  discern  from  what  quarter  the  sounds 
proceeded,  convinced  him  all  at  once  that  it  was  a 
delusion  of  the  devil;  and,  suspecting  his  intentions 
from  so  much  familiarity,  he  fled  precipitately  into 
the  hall,  speechless  with  affright,  and  in  the  utmost 
perturbation,  to  the  no  small  mirth  of  Mr.  Scott,  who 
declared  that  he  had  lately  been  considerably  annoyed 
himself  by  the  same  discordant  sounds. 

From  Singlee  I  went  to  Elibank  upon  Tweed,  where, 
with  Mr.  Laidhkw,  I  found  my  situation  more  easy 
and  agreeable  than  it  had  ever  yet  been.  I  stayed 
there  three  half-years — a  term  longer  than  usual ;  and 
from  thence  went  to  WiUenslee,  to  Mr.  Laidlaw's 
father,  with  whom  I  served  as  a  shepherd  two  years, 
—having  been  for  some  seaaont  preceding  employed 
in  working  with  horses,  thrashing,  kc 

It  was  while  serving  here,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  my  age,  that  I  first  got  a  perusal  of  the  Life  and 
Adventurti  of  Sir  WiUiam  WcUlace,  and  the  OerUU 
Shepherd;  and  though  immoderately  fond  of  them, 
yet  (what  you  will  think  remarkable  in  one  who  hath 
since  dabbled  so  much  in  verse)  I  could  not  help  re- 
gretting deeply  that  they  were  not  in  prose,  that  eveiy- 
body  might  have  understood  them ;  or,  I  thought  if 
they  had  been  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the 
Psalms,  I  could  have  borne  with  them.  The  truth  is, 
I  made  exceedingly  slow  progress  in  reading  them. 
The  little  reading  that  I  had  learned  I  had  nearly  lost, 
and  the  Scottish  dialect  quite  confounded  me ;  so  that, 
before  I  got  to  the  end  of  a  line,  1  had  conunonly  lost 
the  rhyme  of  the  preceding  one;  and  if  I  came  to  a 
triplet,  a  thing  of  which  I  had  no  conception,  I  com- 
monly read  to  the  foot  of  the  page  without  perceiving 
that  I  had  lost  the  rhyme  altogether.  I  thought  the 
author  had  been  straitened  for  rhymes,  and  had  just 
made  a  part  of  it  do  as  well  as  he  could  without  them. 
Thus,  after  I  got  through  both  works,  I  found  myself 
much  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  man  of  Esk- 
dalemuir,  who  had  borrowed  Bailey's  Dictionary  from 
his  neighbour.  On  returning  it,  the  lender  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it.  "I  dinna  ken,  man,''  replied 
he;  I  have  read  it  all  through,  but  canna  say  that  I 
understand  it;  it  is  the  most  confused  book  that  ever 
I  saw  in  my  life  1"  The  late  Mrs.  Laidlaw  of  WiUens- 
lee took  some  notice  of  me,  and  frequently  gave  me 
books  to  read  while  tending  the  ewes;  these  were 
chiefly  theological  The  only  one  that  I  remember 
anything  of  is  Bishop  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Confta- 
ffraUon  of  the  Earth.  Happy  it  was  for  me  that  I  did 
not  understand  it !  for  the  little  of  it  that  I  did  imder- 
stand  had  nearly  overturned  my  brain  altogether. 
All  the  day  I  was  pondering  on  the  grand  millennium 
and  the  reign  of  the  saints ;  and  all  the  night  dream- 
ing of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth— the  stars  in 
horror,  and  the  world  in  flames!  Mrs.  Laidlaw  also 
gave  me  sometimes  the  newspapers,  which  I  pored  on 
with  great  earnestness— beginning  at  the  date,  and 
reading  straight  on,  through  advertisements  of  houses 
and  lands,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  everything;  and,  after 


all,  was  often  no  wiser  than  when  I  began.  To  give 
you  some  further  idea  of  the  progress  I  had  made  in 
literature— I  waa  about  this  time  obliged  to  write  a 
letter  to  my  elder  brother,  and,  having  never  drawn 
a  pen  for  such  a  number  of  years,  I  had  actually  for- 
gotten how  to  make  sundry  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
these  I  had  either  to  print,  or  to  patch  up  the  words 
in  the  best  way  I  could  without  them. 

At  Whitsunday,  1790,  being  still  only  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  left  Willenslee,  and 
hired  myself  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  Black  House,  with 
whom  I  served  as  a  shepherd  ten  years.  The  kindness 
of  this  gentleman  to  me  it  would  be  the  utmost  in- 
gratitude in  me  ever  to  forget;  for,  indeed,  it  was 
much  more  like  that  of  a  father  than  a  master — and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  I  should  have  been  there 
still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following  circumstance. 

My  brother  William  had,  for  some  time  before, 
occupied  the  farm  of  Ettrick  House,  where  he  resided 
with  our  parents ;  but,  having  taken  a  wife,  and  the 
place  not  suiting  two  families,  he  took  another  resi- 
dence, and  gave  up  the  farm  to  me.  The  lease  expir- 
ing at  Whitsunday,  1803,  our  possession  waa  t<iken  by 
a  wealthier  neighbour. 

The  first  time  that  I  attempted  to  write  verses  was 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1796.  Mr.  Laidlaw  having  a 
number  of  valuable  books,  which  were  all  open  to  my 
perusal,  I  about  this  time  began  to  read  with  conside- 
rable attention— and  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  read  so 
as  to  understand,  than,  rather  prematurely,  I  began 
to  write.  For  several  years  my  Compositions  consisted 
wholly  of  songs  and  ballads  made  up  for  the  lasses  to 
sing  in  chorus ;  and  a  proud  man  I  was  when  I  first 
heard  the  rosy  nymphs  chaunting  my  uncouth  strains, 
and  jeering  me  by  the  still  dear  appellation  of  "Jamie 
the  poeter." 

I  had  no  more  difficulty  in  composing  songs  then 
than  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  was  equally  well  pleased 
with  them.  But  then  the  writing  of  them ! — ^that  was 
a  job !  I  had  no  method  of  learning  to  write,  save  by 
following  the  Italian  alphabet;  and  though  I  always 
stripped  myself  of  coat  and  vest  when  I  began  to  pen 
a  song,  yet  my  wrist  took  a  cramp,  so  that  I  could 
rarely  make  above  four  or  six  lines  at  a  sitting. 
Whether  my  manner  of  writing  it  out  was  new,  I 
know  not,  but  it  was  not  without  singularity.  Having 
very  little  spare  time  from  my  flock,  which  was  unruly 
enough,  I  folded  and  stitched  a  few  sheets  of  paper, 
which  I  carried  in  my  pocket.  I  had  no  inkhom ;  but 
in  place  of  it  I  borrowed  a  small  phial,  which  I  fixed 
in  a  hole  in  the  breast  of  my  waistcoat;  and  having  a 
cork  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine,  it  answered  the 
purpose  fully  as  well.  Thus  equipped,  whenever  a 
leisure  minute  or  two  offered,  and  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  out  my  thoughts  as  I 
found  theiTL  This  is  still  my  invariable  practice  in 
writing  prose.  I  cannot  make  out  one  sentence  by 
study,  without  the  pen  in  my  hand  to  catch  the  ideas 
as  they  arise,  and  I  never  write  two  copies  of  the  same 
thing. 

My  manner  of  composing  poetry  is  very  different, 
and,  I  believe,  much  more  singular.  Let  the  piece  be 
of  what  length  it  will,  I  compose  and  correct  it  wholly 
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in  my  mind,  or  on  a  BUte,  are  eTor  I  put  pen  to  paper; 
and  then  I  write  it  down  as  fait  as  the  A,  B,  C. 
When  once  it  is  written,  it  remains  in  that  state ;  it 
being,  as  you  very  well  know,  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  I  can  be  brought  to  alter  one  syllable,  which 
I  think  is  partly  owing  to  the  above  practice. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  any 
poetical  piece,  we  become  perfectly  reconciled  to  its 
faults.  The  numbers,  by  being  frequently  repeated, 
wear  smoother  to  our  minds;  and  the  ideas  haying 
been  expanded  by  our  reflection  on  each  particular 
scene  or  incident  therein  described,  the  mind  cannot, 
without  reluctance,  consent  to  the  alteration  of  any 
part  of  it. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  Bums  was  in  1797, 
the  year  after  he  died.  One  day  during  that  summer 
a  half -daft  man,  named  John  Scott,  came  to  me  on 
the  hiU,  and  to  amuse  me  repeated  Tam  O'Shanter. 
I  was  delighted !  I  was  far  more  than  delighted  - 1  was 
ravished!  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings;  but,  in 
short,  before  Jock  Scott  left  me,  I  could  recite  the 
poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  has  been  my 
favourite  poem  ever  since.  He  told  me  it  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Bums,  the  sweetest  poet  that  ever  was 
bom ;  but  that  he  was  now  dead,  and  his  place  would 
never  be  supplied.  He  told  me  all  about  him,  how 
he  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January,  bred  a  plough- 
man, how  many  beautiful  songs  and  poems  he  had 
composed,  and  that  he  had  died  last  harvest,  on  the 
21st  of  August. 

This  formed  a  new  epoch  of  my  life.  Eveiy  day  I 
pondered  on  the  genius  and  fate  of  Bums.  I  wept, 
and  slways  thought  with  myself — what  is  to  hinder 
me  from  succeeding  Bums?  I  too  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  I  have  much  more  time  to  read 
and  compose  than  any  ploughman  could  have,  and  can 
sing  more  old  songs  than  ever  ploughman  could  in  the 
world.  But  then  I  wept  again  because  I  could  not 
write.  However,  I  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Bums. 

I  remember  in  the  year  1812,  the  year  before  the 
publication  of  the  **  Queen's  Wake,''  that  I  told  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  James  Nicol,  that  I  had  an  inward 
consciousness  that  I  should  yet  live  to  be  compared 


>  Mr.  John  Qrieve,  one  of  Hogg**  best  friends,  was  the  son 
of  a  dergyman  of  the  Reformed  PreebTterian  or  Cameronian 
Church,  and  carried  on  the  bosineae  of  a  hat  manafMtnrer  in 
Edinboigh.  He  was  of  literary  habits  himself,  and  wrote 
highly  creditable  Terses,  bat  he  ie  maioly  to  be  remembered 
for  the  extensive  patronage  which  he  bestowed  on  many  suf- 
fering men  of  letters,  and  for  the  Judgment  and  good  taste 
which  he  displayed  in  eetimating  their  productions.  About 
the  year  1818  a  disorder  in  the  sfrfne  incapacitated  him  fhmi 
prosecuting  his  business,  but  bemg  by  this  time  poesened  of 
a  competency,  he  was  still  able  to  indulge  in  his  literary  tastes 
and  benevolent  propensities.  His  summers  were  now  spent 
at  Caorabank,  in  Ettrick,  and  his  winters  in  a  oottsge  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  where  were  often  assembled  around 
his  hospitable  board  men  of  science  and  literature  of  all  sects 
and  parties.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  aged 
about  flfby-five  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  Tarrow.  The  kindness  of  Grieve  to  Hogg,  in 
the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  Shepherd's  fortunes,  is  re- 
corded fiirther  on  in  the  memoir.  In  return,  Hogg  dedicated 
**  Mador  of  the  Moor"  to  his  fHend,  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  both  parties.    The  poet  also  introduces  him  as  one  of 


with  Bums ;  and  though  I  might  never  equal  him  in 
some  things,  I  thought  I  might  excel  him  in  otiien. 
He  reprobated  the  idea,  and  thought  the  asBiimpiio& 
so  audacious,  that  he  told  it  as  a  bitter  jest  agaiost 
me  in  a  party  that  same  evening.  But  the  rest  seeing 
me  mortified,  there  was  not  one  joined  in  the  laugh 
against  me,  and  Mr.  John  Grieve*  reidied  in  tiiese 
words,  which  I  will  never  f oiget,  "^  After  whai  he  has 
done,  there  is  no  man  can  say  what  he  may  dou" 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  LaidLaw,*  has  often  remon- 
strated with  me  in  vain,  on  the  necessity  of  a  revisal 
of  my  pieces;  but,  in  spite  of  him,  I  held  fast  my 
integrity:  I  said  I  would  try  to  write  the  next  better, 
but  that  should  renudn  as  it  was.  He  was  tiie  only 
person  who  for  many  years  ever  pretended  to  discover 
the  least  merit  in  my  essays,  either  in  verse  or  prose; 
and,  as  he  never  failed  to  have  plenty  of  them  about 
him,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  them  to 
every  person  whose  eapadty  he  supposed  adequate  to 
judge  of  their  merits :  but  it  was  aU  to  no  purpose ; 
he  could  make  no  proselytes  to  his  opinion  of  any 
note,  save  one,  who  in  a  little  time  apostatised,  and 
left  us  as  we  were.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  break 
with  some  of  his  correspcmdents  altogether,  who  p^- 
sisted  in  their  obstinacy.  All  this  had  not  the  least 
effect  upon  me ;  as  long  as  I  had  his  approbati0n  and 
my  own,  which  last  never  failed  me,  I  continued  to 
persevere.  At  length  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
appeal  to  you,  who  were  pleased  to  back  him ;  and  he 
came  off  triumphant,  declaring  that  the  world  should 
henceforth  judge  for  themselves  for  him. 

I  have  often  opposed  his  proposals  with  such  ob- 
stinacy, that  I  was  afraid  of  losing  his  countenance 
altogether;  but  none  of  these  things  had  the  least 
effect  upon  him;  his  friendship  continued  unimpaired, 
attended  with  the  most  tender  assiduities  for  my  wel- 
fare ;  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  he  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  nature  and  propensities  than  I  am 
myself. 

I  have  wandered  insensibly  from  my  subject:  but 
to  return.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1798,  as  Alex- 
ander Laidlaw,  a  neighbouring  shepherd,  my  brother 
William,  and  mjrself,  were  resting  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
above  Ettrick  church,  I  happened  in  the  ooniae  of 


the  competing  minstrels  in  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  when  he  is 
thus  described : — 

"  The  bard  that  night  who  fbremost  came. 
Was  not  enrolled,  nor  known  his  name; 
A  youth  he  was  of  manly  mould. 
Gentle  as  lamb,  as  lion  bold; 
But  his  ikir  fkoe  and  forehead  high 
Glowed  with  instinctive  modesty. 
Twas  said,  by  bank  of  southland  stream 
Glided  his  youth  in  soothing  dream: 
The  harp  he  loved,  and  wont  to  stray 
Far  to  the  wilds  and  woods  away. 
And  sing  to  brooks  that  gurgled  by 
Of  maiden's  form,  and  maiden's  eye; 
That,  when  his  dream  of  youth  was  past. 
Deep  in  the  shade  his  harp  he  cast; 
In  busy  life  his  cares  beguiled ; 
His  heart  was  true,  and  fortune  smiled.** 

*  Author  of  the  beautiful  song  of  "  Lucy's  Flitting 
Laidlaw  was  long  the  IMend,  and  for  some  time  Uie 
ensis,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Mr. 
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a  to  drop  tarns  hiot*  of  107  mperioT 
bilenti  in  poMrj.  WlUum  uid,  Uut  u  ta  putting 
word*  toto  rhyma,  it  wu  ■  thing  which  he  n«ver 
conld  do  to  an;  mum:  but  that  if  1  liluid  to  enter  the 
liete  wiUi  him  in  blank  vene,  he  would  take  me  up 
for  an;  bet  that  I  pleued.  Laidlaw  declared  that  h« 
would  venture  likewise.  Thie  being  lettled,  and  the 
jndgee  named,  I  icoepted  the  challenge ;  but  a  diiputa 
ariilDg  leepecting  the  Bubject,  we  were  obliged  to 
raaort  to  the  following  mode  of  decuion:  Ten  lubjeote 
haTiDg  been  named,  the  lota  ware  cut,  and,  amongit 
them  all,  that  which  fell  to  be  elucidated  by  oar 
natchleia  pent,  waa  tlit  Jlort/— thing!  which  we  knew 
little  more  about  than  merely  that  they  were  burning 
and  twinkling  over  ue,  and  to  be  aeen  every  night 
when  the  donda  were  away.  I  began  with  high  hopea 
and  great  trannth,  and  in  a  week  declared  my  theme 
ready  for  tbeeomparJBOD;  Laidlaw  announced  hie  next 
week ;  but  my  brother  made  ua  wait  a  full  half  year; 
and  then,  on  being  urged,  preiented  hia  unfluiahed. 
The  aibiteii  were  then  diiperaed,  and  the  caute  waa 
never  properly  jndged  1  but  thote  to  whom  they  were 
abown  rather  gave  the  preference  to  my  brother's. 
Thia  ii  certain,  that  it  waa  far  auperior  to  either  of 
the  other  two  in  the  mblimity  of  the  ideai;  hat, 
beeidea  being  in  bad  meaiure,  it  was  often  bombaatiiiaL 
The  title  of  it  waa  "  Craoia'a  Tour ; "  that  of  Laid- 
law*!,  "  AitivDomical  Thought!  j"  and  that  of  mine. 
"  BeflectioDi  on  a  View  of  the  Nocturnal  HeaTeni." 

Alexander  Laidlaw  and  I  tried,  after  the  lame  man- 
ner, a  paiaphraie  of  the  117tb  Paalm,  in  Engliah  vene. 
1  continued  annually  to  add  numben  of  amaller  piacea 
of  poetry  and  longa  to  my  collection,  moatly  on  aab- 
jecti  purely  ideal,  or  elae  legendary.  I  had  from  my 
childhood  been  affected  by  the  frequent  return  of  a 
violent  inward  complaint ;  and  it  attacked  me  once  in 
a  friend'i  houae,  at  a  diitance  from  home,  and,  increaa- 
ing  to  an  ioflanunation,  all  hopet  were  given  up  of  my 
recovery-  While  I  waa  lying  in  the  grealeet  i^ny, 
aboat  the  dead  of  the  night.  I  had  the  mortification 
of  eeeing  the  old  woman,  who  watched  over  me,  (all 
into  a  iwooD,  from  a  tuppotition  that  abe  saw  my 
wroitt.— a  apirit  which  the  vulgar  auppoae  haunti  the 
abod«e  of  inch  at  are  initantly  to  die,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  toul  aa  toon  ta  it  it  disengaged  from  the  body: 
and  next  morning  I  overheard  a  contnltation  about 
borrowing  theeCa  to  lay  ma  in  at  my  decease;  but 
almighty  God  in  hia  providence  deceived  both  them 
and  the  offlcioui  apirit ;  for,  by  the  help  of  an  able 
phyeidan,  I  recovered,  and  have  never  tince  been 
troubled  with  the  dittemper. 

Hyfint  publiahed  tongwaa  "Donald  M'Dooalil," 
which  I  compoted  thii  year,  1800,  on  the  threatened 
iavaaion  by  Bonaparte.  The  first  time  I  anng  it  waa 
to  a  party  of  aocial  friends  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  Edin- 
burgh. They  commended  it,  on  which  I  proffered  it 
to  one  of  them  for  hia  maguine.  He  aaid  it  waa 
much  too  good  for  that,  and  advised  me  to  give  it  to 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  who  would  set  it  to  music,  and 
get  it  engraved.  I  did  so ;  and  went  away  again  to 
the  mountains,  where  I  heard  from  day  to  day  that 
the  popularity  of  my  song  was  unbounded,  and  yet  no 
one  ever  knew,  or  inquired  who  waa  the  author. 


There  chanced  to  be  about  that  time  a  great  maaonic 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  of  Moira  in  the  ohaii; 
on  which  oocaaion  Mr.  Oliver,  of  the  boute  of  OUver 
and  Boyd,  then  one  of  the  best  singers  in  Scotland, 
tung  "Donald  M'Donald.''  It  waa  loudly  applauded, 
and  three  times  encored ;  and  so  well  pleaaed  was 
Lord  Hoira  with  the  tong,  that  he  roae  and  in  a  long 
speech  descanted  on  the  utility  of  such  aougi  at  that 
period— thanked  Hr.  OUver,  and  proffered  him  hia 
whole  interest  in  Scotland.  This  to  the  singer;  yet, 
ittange  to  tay,  he  never  inquired  who  was  the  author 
of  the  aoi^ '. 

There  was  at  that  period,  and  a  number  of  yean 
afterwarda,  a  Oencral  U'Donald,  who  commanded  the 
northern  division  of  the  British  army.  The  song  was 
sung  at  his  meis  every  week-day,  and  softietimes  twice 
and  thrice.  The  old  man  waa  proud  of,  and  delighted 
in  it,  and  was  wont  to  snap  his  thumbs  and  join  in  the 
chorUB.  He  believed,  to  his  dying  day,  that  it  wds 
made  upon  himself ;  yet  neither  he  nor  one  of  liia  offi- 
cers ever  knew  or  inquired  who  was  the  author — so 
thanklest  is  the  poet's  trade  t 

In  1801,  believing  that  I  was  then  become  a  grand 
poet,  I  must  aapiently  determined  on  publishing  a 
pamphlet,  and  appealing  to  the  world  at  once.  Thia 
noble  resolution  waa  no  aooner  taken  than  eiecntsd; 
a  proceeding  much  of  a  piece  with  many  of  m;  aubee- 
quent  transactions.  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh 
market  one  Monday,  with  a  number  of  aheep  for  sale, 
and  being  unable  to  ditpose  of  them  all,  I  put  the  re- 
mainder into  a  park  until  the  market  on  Wednesday. 
Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  interim,  it  came  into 
my  head  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  two  from  my 
memory,  and  get  them  printed.  The  thought  had  no 
sooner  struck  me  than  it  was  put  in  practice ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  select,  not  the  best  poems,  but  thoee 
that  I  remembered  beat.  I  wrote  several  of  these 
during  my  short  stay,  and  gave  them  all  to  a  perton 
to  print  at  my  expente,  and,  having  told  off  my  sheep 
on  Wednesday  morning,  I  returned  to  the  Forest  I 
*aw  no  more  of  my  poems  until  I  received  word  that 
there  were  one  thousand  copies  thrown  off.  I  knew 
no  more  about  publishing  than  the  man  of  the  moon ; 
and  the  only  motive  that  influenced  me  was  the  grati- 
fication of  my  vanity  by  seeing  my  works  in  print. 
But  DO  sooner  did  the  first  copy  come  to  hand  than 
my  eyee  were  open  to  the  folly  of  my  conduct;  for, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  MS.  which  I  had  at  home,  I 
found  many  of  the  ataniss  omitted,  others  misplaced, 
and  typographical  errors  abounding  in  every  page- 

Thua  were  my  first  prodnctiona  pushed  headlong 
into  the  world,  without  either  patron  or  preface,  or 
even  apprising  the  public  that  such  a  thing  was  eom- 
iag.  and  "  unhouaell'd,  antnointed,  unancled,  and 
with  all  their  imperfectiona  on  their  heads."  "  Will 
an'  Keatie,"  however,  had  the  honour  of  being  copied 
into  some  periodical  publications  of  Uie  time,  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  work.  Indeed,  all  of  them 
were  sad  stuff,  although  I  judged  them  to  be  eiceed- 
ingly  good. 

The  trutb  waa,  that  notwithitauding  my  pride  of 
'  authorship,  in  a  few  days  I  had  disceniment  enough 
left  to  wish  my  publication  far  enough,  and  I  bad 
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hopes  that  long  ago  it  had  been  coosigned  to  eternal 
oblivion;  when,  behold !  a  London  critic  had  in  malice 
of  heart  pieaerved  a  copy,  and  quoted  liberally  out  of 
it  hut  year,  to  my  intenM  chagrin  and  mortification. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  MinttrtUy  of  the  SeoUUh 
Border^  I  waa  mnch  diasatiafied  with  the  imitations 
of  the  ancient  ballads  contained  in  it,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  imitating  the  ancient  ballads  myself — 
selecting  a  number  of  traditionary  stories,  and  put 
them  in  metre,  by  chanting  them  to  certain  old  tunes. 
In  these  I  was  more  successful  than  in  anything  I  had 
hitherto  tried,  although  they  were  still  but  rude  pieces 
of  composition. 


The  above  is  the  substance  of  three  letters,  written 
in  the  same  year,  and  alluding  mostly  to  Poetical 
Trifles.  Since  that  time  I  hare  experienced  a  very 
imexpected  reverse  of  fortune.  After  my  return  from 
the  Highlands  in  June  last,  I  put  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  my  departure  to  settle  in  Harris,  and  I  wrote 
and  published  my  "Farewell  to  Ettrick,"  wherein  the 
real  sentiments  of  my  heart  at  that  time  are  simply 
related,  which  constitute  its  only  daim  to  merit.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  trifling  were  I  to  relate  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  which  ensued;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  my  scheme  was  absolutely  frustrated. 

Miserably  disappointed,  and  vexed  at  having  been 
thus  baffled  in  an  undertaking  about  which  I  had 
talked  so  much,  to  aroid  a  great  many  disagreeable 
questions  and  explanations,  I  went  to  England  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer.  On  my  return  to  Soot- 
land,  having  lost  all  the  money  that  I  had  made  by  a 
regular  and  industrious  life,  and  in  one  week  too,  I 
again  cheerfully  hired  myself  as  a  shepherd,  with 
Kr.  Harkness,  of  Mitchel-Slack,  in  Nithsdale.  It  was 
while  heie  that  I  published  "The  Mountain  Batd," 
consisting  of  the  above-mentioned  ballads.  Sir  Walter, 
then  Mr.  Scott,  had  encouraged  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  some  letters  that  he  sent  me;  consequently  I 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  see  about  it.  He  went  with 
me  to  Mr.  Constable,  who  received  me  reiy  kindly, 
but  told  me  frankly  that  my  poetry  would  not  selL 
I  said  I  thought  it  was  aa  good  as  anybody's  I  had 
seen.  He  said  that  might  be,  but  that  nobody's 
poetiy  would  sell;  it  was  the  worst  stuff  that  came  to 
market,  and  that  he  found;  but,  as  I  appeared  to  be 
a  gey  queer  chiel,  if  I  would  procure  him  two  hundred 
subscribers  he  would  publish  my  work  for  me,  and 
give  me  as  much  for  it  as  he  could.  I  did  not  like  the 
subscribers  much;  but,  having  no  altematiye,  I  ac- 
cepted the  conditions.  Before  the  work  was  ready  for 
publication,  I  had  got  above  five  hundred  subscribers; 
and  Mr.  Constable,  who  by  that  time  had  conceived  a 
better  opinion  of  the  work,  gave  me  half -guinea  copies 
for  all  my  subscribers,  and  a  letter  for  a  small  sum 
over  and  above.  I  have  forgot  how  much;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  he  acted  with  great  liberality.  He  gave 
me  likewise  that  same  year,  £86  for  that  celebrated 
work,  Hoffg  an  Sheep;  and  I  was  now  richer  than  I 
had  erer  been  before. 

I  had  no  regular  plan  of  delivering  those  copies  that 


were  subscribed  for,  but  sent  them  simply  to  the 
people,  intending  to  take  their  money  in  letom;  but 
though  some  paid  me  double,  triple,  and  eren  ten 
times  the  price,  about  one-third  of  my  subacriben 
thought  proper  to  take  the  copies  for  nothing,  never 
paying  for  them  to  this  day. 

Being  now  master  of  nearly  £300,  I  went  perfecyy 
mad.  I  first  took  one  pasture  farm,  at  exactly  one- 
half  more  than  it  was  worth,  having  been  cheated 
into  it  by  a  great  rascal,  who  meant  to  rob  me  of  all  I 
had,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  he  effected 
by  dint  of  law.  But»  in  the  meantime,  having  taken 
another  extensive  farm,  I  found  myself  £airly  involTe  1 
in  business  far  above  my  capital  It  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  £1000  for  every  £100  thai  I  possesaed 
to  have  managed  all  I  had  taken  in  hand;  so  I  g(A 
every  day  out  of  one  strait  and  confusion  into  a  wmse. 
I  blundered  and  strug^ed  on  for  three  years  between 
these  two  places,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  poeti7  or 
literature  of  any  kind.  I  have  detailed  these  dream- 
stances  in  a  larger  MS.  work;  but  thoo^  they  are 
most  laughable,  they  must  be  omitted  here,  as  it  is 
only  a  abort  aketch  of  my  literary  life  that  I  can  in- 
clude in  this  introduction. 

Finding  myself  at  length  fairly  run  aground,  I  gave 
my  creditors  all  that  I  had,  or  rather  suffered  them 
to  take  it,  and  came  off  and  left  them.  I  nero-  asked 
any  settlement,  which  would  not  have  been  refnaed 
me;  and  severely  have  I  smarted  for  that  n^^ect  sinee. 
None  of  these  matters  had  the  least  effect  in  deptea- 
sing  my  spirits — I  was  generally  rather  most  cheerfol 
when  most  unfortunate.  On  returning  again  to  Et- 
trick  Forest)  I  found  the  countenancfes  of  all  my 
friends  altered;  and  even  those  whom  I  had  loved 
and  trusted  most,  disowned  me,  and  told  me  so  to  my 
face;  but  I  laughed  at  and  despised  flieae  penons^ 
resolving  to  show  them  by  and  by  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong.  Having  appeared  as  a  poet,  and  a  specu- 
lative farmer  besides,  no  one  would  now  emi^oj  me 
as  a  shepherd.  I  even  applied  to  some  of  my  old 
masters,  but  they  refused  me,  and  for  a  whole  winter 
I  found  myself  without  employment,  and  without 
money,  in  my  native  country ;  therefore,  in  February, 
1810,  in  utter  desperation,  I  took  my  plaid  about  my 
shoulders,  and  marched  away  to  Edinburgh,  deter- 
mined, since  no  better  could  be,  to  push  my  fortune 
as  a  literary  man.  It  is  true,  I  had  estimated  my 
poetical  talent  high  enough,  but  I  had  resolved  to  use 
it  only  as  a  staff,  never  as  a  crutch ;  and  would  have 
kept  that  resolve,  had  I  not  been  driven  to  the  reverse. 
On  going  to  Edinburgh,  I  found  that  my  poetical 
talents  were  rated  nearly  as  low  there  as  my  ahepiherd 
qualities  were  in  Ettrick.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ap- 
plied to  newsmongers,  booksellers,  editors  of  maga- 
aines,  &c.,  for  employment.  Any  of  these  were  wil- 
ling enough  to  accept  of  my  lucubrations,  and  givB 
them  publicity,  but  th«i  there  waa  no  money  goings 
not  a  farthing ;  and  this  suited  me  very  ilL 

I  again  applied  to  Mr.  Constable  to  publish  a  volume 
of  songs  for  me ;  for  I  had  nothing  else  by  me  but  the 
songs  of  my  youth,  having  given  up  all  these  exercisea 
so  long.  He  was  rather  averse  to  the  expedient ;  but 
he  had  a  sort  of  kindness  for  me,  and  did  not  like  to 
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refuse ;  w>  after  waiting  on  him  three  or  four  times, 
he  agreed  to  print  an  edition  and  give  me  half  the 
profits.  He  publiahed  one  thousand  copies,  at  five 
shillings  each ;  but  he  never  gave  me  anything;  and 
as  I  feared  the  concern  might  not  have  proved  a  good 
one,  I  never  asked  any  remuneration. 

The  name  of  this  work  was  '*  The  Forest  Minstrel;'' 
of  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  songs  were  my  own, 
the  rest  furnished  by  correspondents — a  number  of 
them  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham.  In 
general  they  are  not  good,  but  the  worst  of  them  are 
all  mine,  for  I  inserted  every  ranting  rhyme  that  I  had 
made  in  my  youth,  to  please  the  circles  about  the 
firesides  in  the  countiy;  and  all  this  time  I  had  never 
been  once  in  any  polished  society — had  Vead  next  to 
nothing — was  now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  my  age, 
and  knew  no  more  of  human  life  or  manners  than  a 
child.  I  was  a  sort  of  natural  songster,  without  an- 
other advantage  on  earth.    Fain  would  I  have  done 


work.  It  proved  a  fatal  oversight  for  the  paper,  for 
all  those  who  had  given  in  set  themselves  against  it 
with  the  utmost  invetemcy.  The  literary  ladies,  in 
particular,  agreed,  in  full  divan,  that  I  would  never 
write  a  sentence  which  deserved  to  be  read.  A  re- 
verend friend  of  mine  has  often  repeated  my  remark 
on  being  told  of 'this — "  Gaping  deevib  !  wha  cares 
what  they  say?  If  I  leeve  ony  time,  111  let  them  see 
the  contrary  o'  that." 

My  publisher,  James  Robertson,  was  a  kind-hearted, 
confused  body,  who  loved  a  joke  and  a  dram.  He 
sent  for  me  every  day  about  one  o'  clock,  to  consult 
about  the  publication;  and  then  we  uniformly  went 
down  to  a  dark  house  in  the  Cowgate,  where  we 
drank  whisky  and  ate  rolls  with  a  number  of  printers, 
the  dirtiest  and  leanest-looking  men  I  had  ever  seen. 
My  youthful  habits  having  been  so  regular,  I  could 
not  stand  this;  and  though  I  took  care,  as  I  thought, 
to  drink  very  little,  yet  when  I  went  out,  I  was  at 


something ;  but)  on  finding  m3rself  shunned  by  every     times  so  dixzy  I  could  scarcely  walk;  and  the  worst 


one,  I  determined  to  push  my  own  fortune  indepen- 
dent of  booksellers,  whom  I  now  began  to  view  as 
enemies  to  all  genius.  My  plan  was  to  b^n  a  literary 
weekly  paper,  a  work  for  which  I  certainly  was  rarely 
qualified,  when  the  above  facts  are  considered.  I 
tried  Walker  and  Greig,  and  several  printers,  offering 
them  security  to  print  it  for  me. — No;  not  one  of 
them  would  print  it  without  a  bookseller's  name  to  it 
as  publisher.  "Confound  them,"  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  was  running  from  one  to  another,  *'  the  fdlks  here 
are  aU  combined  in  a  body."  Mr.  Constable  laughed 
at  me  exceedingly,  and  finally  told  me  he  wished  me 
too  well  to  encourage  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Ballantyne 
was  rather  more  civil,  and  got  off  by  subscribing  for 
so  many  copies,  and  giving  me  credit  for  ten  pounds 
worth  of  paper.  David  Brown  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  unless  some  gentleman,  whom  he  named, 
should  contribute.  At  length  I  found  an  honest  man, 
James  Robertson,  a  bookseller  in  Nicholson  Street, 
whom  I  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of,  who  under- 
took it  at  once  on  my  own  terms ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1810,  my  first  number  made  its  appearance 
on  a  quarto  demy  sheet,  price  fourpence. 

A  great  number  were  sold,  and  many  hundreds  de- 
livered gratis;  but  one  of  Robertson's  boys,  a  great 
rascal,  had  demanded  the  price  in  full  for  all  that  he 
was  to  have  delivered  gratis.  They  showed  him  the 
imprint,  that  they  were  to  be  delivered  gratis :  "  So 
they  are,"  said  he ;  "I  take  nothing  for  the  deliveiy; 
but  I  must  have  the  price  of  the  paper,  if  you 
please." 

This  money  that  the  boy  brought  me,  consisting  of 
a  few  shillings  and  an  immense  number  of  halfpence, 
was  the  first  and  only  money  I  had  pocketed  of  my 
own  making,  since  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  in  February. 
On  the  publication  of  the  first  two  numbers,  I  deemed 
I  had  as  many  subscribers  as,  at  all  events,  would 
secure  the  work  from  being  dropped;  but  on  the 
publication  of  my  third  or  fourth  number,  I  have 


thing  of  all  was,  I  felt  that  I  was  beginning  to  relish  it. 

Whenever  a  man  thinks  seriously  of  a  thing,  he 
generally  thinks  aright.  I  thought  frequently  of 
these  habits  and  connections,  and  found  that  they 
never  would  do;  and  that,  instead  of  pushing  myself 
forward,  as  I  wished,  I  was  going  straight  to  the  devil. 
I  said  nothing  about  this  to  my  respectable  acquaint- 
ances, nor  do  I  know  if  they  ever  knew  or  suspected 
what  was  going  on;  but,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
I  resolved  to  cut  all  connection  with  Robertson;  and 
sorely  against  his  will,  gave  the  printing  to  the  Messrs. 
Aikman,  then  proprietors  of  the  Star  newspaper,  show- 
ing them  the  list  of  subscribers,  of  which  they  took 
their  chance,  and  promised  me  half  profits.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  instead  of  granting  me  any 
profits,  they  complained  of  being  minus,  and  charged 
me  with  the  half  of  the  loss.  This  I  refused  to  pay, 
unless  they  could  give  me  an  account  of  all  the  num- 
bers published,  on  the  sale  of  which  there  should  have 
been  a  good  profit.  This  they  could  not  do;  so  I  paid 
nothing,  and  received  as  little.  I  had,  however,  a 
good  deal  to  pay  to  Robertson,  who  likewise  asked 
more;  so  that  after  a  year's  literary  drudgeiy,  I  found 
myself  a  loser  rather  than  a  gainer. 

The  name  of  this  periodical  was  the  Spy,  I  con- 
tinued it  for  a  year,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  has,  doubtless, 
but  little  merit;  but  yet,  I  think  that,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  it  is  rather  wonderfuL  In  my  fare- 
well paper  I  see  the  following  sentence  occurs,  when 
speaking  of  the  few  who  stood  friends  to  the  work: 

"They  have,  at  all  events,  the  honour  of  patroniz- 
ing an  undertaking  quite  new  in  the  records  of  litera- 
ture; for  that  a  common  shepherd,  who  never  was  at 
school;  who  went  to  service  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy when  thirty;  yet,  who,  smitten  with  an  uncon- 
querable thirst  after  knowledge,  should  leave  his  native 
mountains,  and  his  flocks  to  wander  where  they  chose. 


forgot  which,  it  was  so  indecorous,  that«io  fewer  than     come  to  the  metropolis  with  his  plaid  wrapped  about 

,  seventy-three  subscribers  gave  up.    This  was  a  sad  |  his  shoulders,  and  all  at  once  set  up  for  a  connoisseur 

blow  for  me ;  but  as  usual,  I  despised  the  fastidious-     in  manners,  taste,  and  genius — has  much  more  the 

ness  and  affectation  of  the  people,  and  continued  my     appearance  of  a  romance  than  a  matter  of  fact;  yet  a 
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assured  me  it  would  do.  As  I  lived  at  Deanhangh 
then,  I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oraj  to  drink  tea,  and 
to  read  a  part  of  it  with  me  before  offering  it  for  pub- 
lication. Unluckily,  however,  before  I  had  read  half 
a  page,  Mrs.  Oraj  objected  to  a  word,  which  Mr. 
Grieve  approved  of  and  defended,  and  some  high  dis- 
pates  arose;  other  authors  were  appealed  to,  and  not- 
withstanding mj  giving  several  very  broad  hints,  I 
could  not  procure  a  hearing  for  another  line  of  my 
new  poem.  Indeed,  I  was  sorely  disappointed,  and 
told  my  friends  so  on  going  away;  on  which  another 
day  was  appointed,  and  I  took  my  manuscript  to 
Bncoleugh  Place.  Mr.  Gray  had  not  got  through  the 
third  page  when  he  was  told  that  an  itinerant  bard 
had  entered  the  lobby,  and  was  repeating  lus  poetry 
to  the  boarders.  Mr.  Gray  went  out  and  joined  them, 
leaving  me  alone  with  a  young  lady,  to  read  or  not,  as 
we  liked.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  sent  a  request 
for  me  likewise  to  come:  on  which  I  went,  and  heard 
a  poor  crazy  beggar  repeating  such  nuserable  stuff  as 
I  had  never  heard  before.  I  was  terribly  affronted; 
and  putting  my  manuscript  in  my  pocket,  I  jogged 
away  home  in  very  bad  humour.  Gray  has  sometimes 
tried  to  deny  the  truth  of  tlus  anecdote,  and  to  face 
me  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not  do.  I  never  estimated 
him  the  less  as  a  friend;  but  I  did  not  forget  it  in  one 
point  of  view,  for  I  never  read  any  more  new  poems 
to  him. 

I  next  went  to  my  friend  Mr.  Constable,  and  told 
him  my  pliui  of  publication;  but  he  received  me  coldly, 
and  told  me  to  call  again.  I  did  so — ^when  he  said  he 
would  do  nothing  until  he  had  seen  the  MB.  I  refused 
to  give  it,  saying,  **  What  skill  have  you  about  the 
merits  of  a  book?' — *'It  may  be  so,  Hogg,"  said  he; 
"but  I  know  as  well  how  to  sell  a  book  as  any  man, 
which  should  be  some  concern  of  yours;  and  I  know 
how  to  buy  one  too !'' 

Finally,  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  procure  him  two 
hundred  subscxibers,  to  insure  him  from  loss,  he  woxdd 
give  me  £100  for  liberty  to  print  one  thousand  copies; 
and  more  than  that  he  would  not  give.  I  felt  I  should 
be  obliged  to  comply;  and,  with  great  reluctance,  got 
a  few  subscription  papers  thrown  off  privately,  and 
gave  them  to  friends,  who  soon  procured  me  the  re- 
quisite number.  But  before  this  time,  one  George 
Goldie,  a  young  bookseller  in  Princes  Street,  a  lad  of 
some  taste,  had  become  acquainted  with  me  at  the 
Porum,  and  earnestly  requested  to  see  my  MS.  I 
gave  it  to  him  with  reluctance,  being  predetermined  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  had  not,  however, 
well  looked  into  the  work  till  he  thought  he  perceived 
something  above  common-place;  and,  when  I  next  saw 
him,  he  was  intent  on  being  the  publisher  of  the  work, 
offering  me  as  much  as  Mr.  Constable,  and  all  the 
subscribers  to  myself  over  and  above.  I  was  very 
loath  to  part  with  Mr.  Constable ;  but  the  terms  were 
so  different,  that  I  was  obliged  to  think  of  it.  I 
tried  him  again;  but  he  had  differed  with  Mr.  Scott, 

*  [Mr.  Jeffrey  committed  no  saoh  "  Uander/'  as  he  is  here 
aocnsed  at  "The  Queen's  Wake"  and  *' Anster  Fair"  wen 
TBTiewed  in  the  nme  number  of  the  Edinburgh  JUviev,  in 
mparaU  artieUi.  The  aathon  were  spoken  of  aa  both  origin- 
aOy  belonging  to  an  humble  otmdition  of  life,  but  no  farther 


and  I  found  him  in  such  bad  humour,  that  he  would 
do  nothing  further  than  curse  all  the  poets,  and  de- 
clare that  he  had  met  with  more  ingratitude  from 
literary  men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Of 
course  Goldie  got  the  work,  and  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring  of  1813. 

As  I  said,  nobody  had  seen  the  work;  and,  on  the 
day  after  it  was  published,  I  went  up  to  Edinburgh 
as  anxious  as  a  man  could  be.  I  widked  sometimes 
about  the  streets,  and  read  the  title  of  my  book  on 
the  booksellers'  windows,  yet  I  durst  not  go  into  any 
of  the  shops.  I  was  like  a  man  between  death  and 
life,  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the  jury.  The  first 
encouragement  that  I  got  was  from  my  countryman, 
Mr.  William  Dunlop,  who,  on  observing  me  going 
sauntering  up  the  plainstones  of  the  High  Street, 
came  over  from  the  cross,  arm  in  arm  with  another 
gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me.  I  remember  his  saluta- 
tion word  for  word ;  and  singular  as  it  was,  it  made  a 
strong  impression,  for  I  knew  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had  a 
great  deal  of  rough  common  sense. 

**  Te  useless  poetical  deevil  that  ye*re ! "  said  he, 
"what  hae  ye  been  doing  a'  this  time?" — "What 
doing,  Willie !  what  do  you  mean?"  "  Ye  hae  been 
pestering  us  wi'  f ourpenny  papers  an'  daft  shilly-shally 
sangs,  an'  bletherin'  an'  spealdn'  i'  the  Forum,  an'  yet 
had  stuff  in  ye  to  produced  a  thing  like  this ! " —  *'  Ay, 
WiUie,"  said  I,  "  have  you  seen  my  new  beuk?" — 
"Ay,  faith,  that  I  have,  man;  and  it  has  cheated  me 
out  o'  a  night's  sleep.  Te  hae  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  now.  Ton's  the  reiy  thing,  sir." — "  Pm  very 
glad  to  hear  you  say  sae,  Willie;  but  what  do  ye  ken 
about  poems?" — "Never  ye  mind  how  I  ken;  Igi'e 
ye  my  word  for  it,  yon's  the  thing  that  will  do.  If 
ye  hadna  made  a  fool  o'  yoursel'  afore,  man,  yon 
wad  hae  sold  better  than  ever  a  book  sold.  'Od !  wha 
wad  hae  thought  there  was  as  muckle  in  that  sheep's- 
head  o'  your*B?"  And  with  that  he  went  away, 
laughing  and  miHcalling  me  over  his  shoulder. 

This  address  gave  me  a  little  confidence,  and  I  faced 
my  acquaintances  one  by  one;  and  everything  that  I 
heard  was  laudatory.  The  first  report  of  any  work 
that  goes  abroad,  be  it  good  or  bad,  spreads  like  fire 
set  to  a  hill  of  heather  in  a  warm  spring  day,  and  no 
one  knows  where  it  will  stop.  From  that  day  forward, 
every  one  has  spoken  well  of  the  work;  and  every 
review  praised  its  general  features,  save  the  Eclectic, 
which,  in  the  year  1813,  tried  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  Mr.  Jeffrey  ventured  not  a  word  about 
it  either  good  or  bad,  himself,  until  the  year  after, 
when  it  had  fairly  got  into  a  second  and  third  edition. 
He  then  gave  a  rery  judicious  and  sensible  review  of 
it;  but  he  committed  a  most  horrible  blunder,  in 
classing  Mr.  Tennant,  the  author  of  "Anster  Fair,"  and 
me  together,  as  two  self-taught  geniuses;  whereas 
there  was  not  one  point  of  resemblance.^  Tennant 
being  a  better  educated  man  than  the  reviewer  him- 
self, was  not  a  little  affronted  at  being  classed  with 
me.    From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  taken  no 

parallel  was  drawn  between  them.  Mr.  Tennant's  scholar- 
ahip  is  not  over-looked  in  the  Review;  on  the  oontrary,  he  is 
rsoogniaed  aa  being  a  "  distinguished  proficient  in  rlstsiosl 
learning"  and  in  "  the  modem  languages."] 
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notice  of  anything  that  I  have  pttblbhed,  which  I  think 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  him  any  honour  at  the 
long  run.  I  should  like  the  worst  poem  that  I  have 
since  published  to  stand  a  fair  comparison  with  some 
that  he  has  strained  himself  to  bring  forward.  It  is 
a  pity  that  any  literary  connection,  which  with  the 
one  party  might  be  unavoidable,  should  ever  prejudice 
one  valued  friend  and  acquaintance  against  another. 
In  the  heai-t-burnings  of  party  spirit,  the  failings 
of  great  minds  are  more  exposed  than  in  all  other 
things  in  the  world  put  together. 

Mr.  Goldie  had  little  capital,  and  less  interest 
among  the  trade;  nevertheless  he  did  all  for  my  work 
that  lay  in  his  power,  and  sold  two  editions  of  it  in  a 
short  time.  About  that  period  a  general  failure  took 
place  among  the  secondary  class  of  booksellers,  and  it 
was  reported  that  €k>ldie  was  so  much  involved  with 
'  some  of  the  houses,  that  it  was  impossible  he  oould 
escape  destruction.  A  third  edition  of  my  poem  was 
wanted,  and,  without  more  ado,  I  went  and  offered  it 
to  Mr.  Constable.  We  closed  a  baigain  at  once,  and 
the  book  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ballantyne  to  print.  But 
after  a  part  was  thrown  off,  Ooldie  got  notice  of  the 
transaction,  and  was  neither  to  hold  nor  bind,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  exceedingly  ill-used.  He 
waited  on  Mr.  Constable  one  hour,  and  corresponded 
with  him  the  next,  till  he  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
bargain.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated,  affirming 
that  the  work  was  my  own,  and  I  would  give  it  to 
whom  I  pleased.  I  had  no  one  to  take  my  part  and  I 
was  browbeaten  out  of  it — Goldie  alleging  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain,  as  he  now  entered  precisely 
into  Constable's  terms,  and  had  run  all  the  risk  of  the 
former  editions.  I  durst  not  say  that  he  was  going 
to  break,  and  never  pay  me;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
suffer  the  edition  to  be  printed  off  in  Goldie's 
name.  This  was  exceeding  ill  done  of  him — ^nothing 
could  be  more  cruel— and  I  was  grieved  that  he  did 
so,  for  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  him.  The  edition  had 
not  been  lodged  in  his  premises  a  week  before  he 
stopped  payment,  and  yet,  in.  that  time  he  had' con- 
trived to  sell,  or  give  away,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
copies;  and  thus  all  the  little  money  that  I  had  gained, 
which  I  was  so  proud  of,  and  on  which  I  depended 
for  my  subsistence,  and  the  settling  of  some  old 
farming  debts  that  were  pressing  hard  upon  me,  van- 
ished from  my  grasp  at  once.* 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Blackwood  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  trustees  upon  the  bankrupt  estate 
that  I  was  first  introduced  to  him.  I  found  him  and 
the  two  Messis.  Bridges  deeply  interested  in  my  case. 
I  shall  never  foiget  their  kindness  and  attention  to 
my  interests  at  that  unfortunate  period.  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Aitken,  who  was  the  head  trustee,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  I  judged  of  him  as  a  severe 
and  strict  man,  who  I  knew  would  do  justice  to  me, 
but  I  expected  nothing  further.  When  I  waited  on 
him  he  looked  at  me  with  his  gray  stiff  eye.  "It  is 
all  over  with  me  here,^'  thought  L  I  never  was  more 
mistaken  in  my  life ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  stated  my 

1  [ilx.  Ooldie,  we  believe,  published  a  ooonter-statement  to 
thia,  in  which  he  exonerated  himself  ttom.  having  dealt  un- 
fairly by  the  Shepherd  ] 


case  than  Samuel  entered  into  my  interetts  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  said,  that  provided  he  oould  save 
the  creditors  from  losing  anything,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do,  he  saw  no  right  they  had  to  make  any- 
thing by  my  edition.  He  then  and  there  oonaigsed 
over  to  me  the  whole  of  the  remaining  copies,  490  in 
number,  changing  me  only  with  the  ex]>enaes  of 
printing,  &c.  These,  to  my  agreeable  astonishment, 
amoxmted  only  to  two  shillings  and  tenpenoe  half- 
penny per  volume.  The  work  sold  at  twelve  shiQingB, 
BO  that  a  good  reversion  appeared  to  be  mine.  Me. 
Blackwood  sold  the  copies  for  me  on  oommission,  and 
ultimately  paid  me  more  than  double  of  what  I  vas 
to  have  received  from  Goldie.  For  thia  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  consideration  and  kindneas  of  the 
trustees. 

I  had  likewise,  before  this  time,  been  introduced  to 
most  of  the  great  literaiy  characters  in  the  metropolis, 
and  lived  with  them  on  terms  of  intimaqy,  finding 
myself  more  and  more  a  welcome  guest  at  all  their 
houses.  However,  I  was  careful  not  to  abuse  their 
indulgence ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intimate 
friends,  I  made  myself  rather  scarce.  I  was  indebted 
for  these  introductions,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morehead,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  have 
ever  known,  and  to  two  worthy  ladies  of  the  name  of 
Lowes. 

On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Isle  of  Pahns," 
I  was  so  greatly  taken  with  many  of  his  fiancifQl  sad 
visionary  scenes,  descriptive  of  bliss  and  woe,  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  divest  me  occasionally  of  all  woridlj 
feelings.  I  reviewed  this  poem,  as  well  as  many 
others,  in  a  Scottish  review  the^  going  on  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  witii  the 
author;  but  this  I  tried  in  vain  for  the  space  of  six 
months.  All  I  could  leani  of  him  was,  that  he  was  a 
man  from  the  mountains  in  Wales,  or  the  west  of 
England,  with  hair  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  nails  like 
birds'  claws,  a  red  beard,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of 
wildness  in  his  looks.  Wilson  was  then  utterly  un- 
known in  Edinburgh,  except  slightly  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  who  never  introduces  Imy  one  person  to  another, 
nor  judges  it  of  any  avail  However,  having  no  other 
shift  left,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note,  teiDing 
him  that  I  wished  much  to  see  him,  and  if  he  wanted 
to  see  me,  he  might  come  and  dine  with  me  at  mj 
lodgings  in  the  Road  of  Grabriel,  at  four.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  dined  with  Grieve  and  me;  and  I 
found  him  so  much  a  man  according  to  my  own  heart, 
that  for  many  years  we  were  seldom  twenty-four 
hours  asunder,  when  in  town.  I  afterwards  went 
and  visited  him,  staying  with  him  a  month  at  his  aest 
in  Westmoreland,  where  we  had  some  cuiions  doings 
among  the  gentlemen  and  poets  of  the  lakes.  It  is  a 
pity  I  have  not  room  here  to  give  a  description  of  all 
these  scenes,  being  obliged,  according  to  my  plan,  to 
return  to  a  subject  far  leas  interesting,  namely,  toy 
own  literary  progress. 

''The  Queen's  Wake"  beingnow  consigned  to  Messn. 
Murray  &  Blackwood,  I  fairly  left  it  to  its  fate;  and 
they  published  a  fourth  edition,  which  was  in  fact  not 
a  new  edition,  but  only  the  remainder  of  Goldie's  third; 
BO  that  I  gained  an  edition  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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although  Dot  Id  the  wright  of  my  pnrw.  to  which  thi* 
adttiOD  ID  realitj  mide  no  addition.  It  hii,  however, 
Iwcii  ■  good  work  to  me,  ind  hei  oertamly  been  ntA 
■nJ  kdmired  much  ftboTc  what  ita  merit*  wamot. 

llie  Bme  jtmx  in  which  I  wrote  the  two  mnilo*l 
diunu,  I  tlto  wrote  a  tngedf ,  which  wu  called  "  The 
Hontiiigof  Badlewe;"  but  of  thie,  Ckildin  antj  printod 
a  lew  cofriei,  to  Bee  how  the  pnblio  relished  it.  It 
WW  not  f&TonnUy  raceired ;— but  more  of  thii  hore- 
■Aar. 

Althou^^  it  Bhoold  mther  h&ve  been  mentianed  it 
e  period  mbiequent  to  thi*,  1  may  take  notice  here, 
that  tha//i!A edition  ot  "The  Qoeen'i  Wake,"  in  royal 
octavo,  with  plat«i,  waa  a  plan  concocted  by  Mr. 
Blackwood  to  bring  me  in  a  little  money.  He  waa 
aaiifted  in  thi*  nndeTtaldng  by  Cbarlea  Sbarpe,  Eaq., 
Ur.  Walter  Scott,  and  ■everal  other  friendi ;  but 
moat  of  all  by  tiie  indefatigable  Mr.  David  Bridgea, 
innT.,  a  man  that  often  effecte  moro  in  one  day  than 
many  othen  can  do  in  eii,  and  who  ia,  in  fact,  a  greater 
prodigy  than  any  *elf-taught  painter  or  poet  in  the 


The  only  other  anecdote  which  I  have  racorded  in 
my  diaiy  relating  to  thii  poem  ii  one  about  the  dedi- 
cation, Al  it  nilatsd  to  the  amoiementa  of  a  young 
queen,  I  thought  I  could  dedicate  it  to  no  one  lo 
appropriately  aa  to  her  royal  and  beaatifnl  deacendant, 
the  Princna  Charlotte;  which  I  did.  By  the  advice 
of  aome  friends,  1  got  a  large  paper  copy  bound  op  in 
an  elegant  antiiinB  ityle,  which  coat  thi«e  guineaa, 
and  lent  it  aa  a  present  to  her  Boyal  Highneu, 
diiocting  it  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Fiiher,  Biahop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  reqnnting  him  to  present  it  to  hie  royal 
pnpiL  Hia  lordship  was  neither  at  the  pains  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  work  or  o(  mj  letter, 
nor,  I  dare  say,  to  deliver  it  as  directed.  The  dedica- 
tion I  have  never  had  the  heart  to  cancel,  even  now 
when  she  is  no  more,  and  I  have  let  the  original  date 

During  all  this  time  I  generally  went  on  a  tour  into 
Uie  Higlilands  every  summer,  and  always  made  a  point 
of  tarrying  some  tdme  at  Kinnaird  House  in  Athol, 
the  teat  of  Chalmen  Iiett,  Esq.,  whoee  lady  bad 
talieo  an  early  inteieat  in  my  fortunes,  which  no 
drcninstanee  has  ever  abated.  I  depended  muoh  on 
her  advice  and  good  taste ;  and  had  I  attended  more 
to  her  fnendly  remonstrances,  it  would  have  been 
mnch  better  for  me.  In  the  nimmer  of  1811,  having 
been  seiied  with  a  severe  cold  while  there,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  reside  at  Einnaird  House  two 
or  three  weeks;  and  as  Hia.  Iwtt  inaisted  that  I 
should  not  remsin  idle,  she  condncted  me  up  staiia 
one  morning,  and  intiodaeed  me  into  a  little  study, 
famished  with  books  and  writing  materials.  "Now," 
•aid  she,  "  I  do  not  wish  yon  is  curtail  your  fishing 
honn,  since  yoD  seem  to  delight  so  much  in  It,  but 
whenever  you  have  a  spare  hour,  either  evening  or 
morning,  you  can  retire  to  this  place,  either  to  read  or 
write,  ae  the  hnmour  suits  you." — "Since  you  will  set 
me  down  to  write,"  aaid  I,  "you  most  chooae  asub- 
ject  for  me,  for  I  have  nothing  in  hand,  and  have 
thought  of  nothing." — "How  can  you  be  at  a  loss  for 
a  subject,"  returned  she,  "and  that  majeatio  river 


rolling  beneath  youreyes!" — "'Well,"said  I,  "though 
I  consider  myself  exquisite  at  descriptions  of  nature, 
and  mountain  scenery  in  particular,  yat  I  am  afraid 
that  a  poem  wholly  descriptive  will  prove  dull  and 
heavy." — "Yon  may  make  it  the  shorter,"  said  she, 
"only  write  something  to  prevent  your  mind  from 
rusting." 

Upon  this  I  determined  immediately  to  write  a 
poem  deacrlptive  of  the  river  Tay,  and  after  spending 
about  two  houn  considaring  in  what  vene  I  should 
write  it,  I  flied  on  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  "  That  is 
the  Bneat  veise  iu  the  world,"  said  I  to  myself;  "it 
rolls  off  witii  such  majeity  and  grandeni.  What  an 
effect  it  will  have  in  the  description  of  monntains. 


I  bad  also  another  motive  for  adopting  it.  I  was 
fond  of  the  Spenserian  measure ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  beat  models  thai  always  offended  my 
ear.  It  waa  owing  to  this.  I  thought  it  so  formed, 
that  every  vene  ought  to  be  a  structure  of  ilaalf,  re- 
sembling an  arch,  of  which  the  two  meeting  rhymes 
in  the  middle  should  represent  the  key-stone,  and  on 
these  all  the  strength  and  flow  of  the  verse  should  rat. 
On  beginning  this  poem,  therefore,  I  had  the  vani^ 
to  believe  that  I  waa  going  to  give  the  world  a  new 
specimen  of  this  staUEa  in  its  proper  harmony.  It  waa 
under  these  feelings  that  my  poem  of  "  Uador  of  the 
Moor"  iras  b^un,  and  in  a  very  short  time  completed; 
hnt  I  left  out  to  the  extent  of  one  whole  book  of  the 
descriptive  part.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
my  highest  and  most  fortunate  efforte  in  rhyme  ai 
contained  in  some  of  the  descriptions  of  nature  in  thi 
poem,  and  in  the  "  Ode  to  Superstition"  in  the  san 

In  the  same  fear,  and  immediately  on  finishing  tl 
above  poem,  I  conceived  a  plan  for  writing  a  volume 
of  romantic  poems,  to  be  entitled  "  Midsummer  Night 
Dreams,"  and  am  sorry  to  this  day  that  a  friendly  ad- 
vice prevented  me  from  accompUshing  my  design,  for 
of  all  other  subjects,  there  were  none  that  suited  the 
turns  of  laj  thoughts  so  welL 

The  first  of  these  dreams  that  I  wrote  was  "  Connel 
of  Dee,"  now  published  in  the  "  Winter  Evening 
Tales,"  and  the  second  was  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun." 
It  happened  that  a  gentleman,  Hr.  James  Park  of 
Oreeoock,  on  whose  literary  taste  I  had  great  reliance, 
came  to  Edinburgh  tor  a  few  weeks  about  thii  time; 
and,  as  we  had  been  intimate  acquaintances  and  cor- 
reepondenls  for  a  number  of  y«an,  I  gave  him  a  per- 
usal of  all  my  recent  pieces  in  manuscript.  His  ap- 
probation of  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun "  was  so  de- 
cided, and  so  unqualified,  that  he  prevailed  upon  me 
to  give  up  roy  design  of  t^e  "Midsummer  Night 
Drsama,"  and  also  that  of  publishing  Hodor,  and  to 
publish  the  former  poem  as  an  entire  work  by  iteeU.' 
This  advice  of  mj  inestimable  and  regretted  friend, 
though  given  in  sincerity  of  heart,  I  am  convinced  w^ 
wrong;  but  I  had  faith  in  every  one  that  commended 
any  of  my  works,  and  btugbed  at  those  who  did  other- 
wise, thinking,  and  asserting,  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient discernment.  Among  other  wild  and  visionary 
subjects,  "TheFilgrimsof  theSun"wouldhaTedone 
vei7  well,  and  might  at  least  have  been  judged  one  of 
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the  best ;  Imt,  aa  an  entire  poem  by  itself,  it  bean  an 
impress  of  extravagance,  and  affords  no  relief  from 
the  story  of  a  visionary  eiistenoe.  After  my  literary 
blunders  and  miscarriages  are  a  few  months  old,  I  can 
view  them  with  as  much  indifference,  and  laugh  at 
them  as  heartily,  as  any  of  my  neighbouim.  I  have 
often  felt,  that  Mary  Lee  reminded  me  of  a  beautiful 
country  girl  turned  into  an  assembly  in  dishabille,  "  for 
a  warld's  wonder,''  whose  beauties  might  be  gazed  at, 
but  were  sure  to  be  derided. 

There  were  some  circumstances  attending  the  pub- 
lication of  this  poem  which  show  the  doings  and  the 
honour  of  the  bookselling  profession  in  a  peculiar 
light.  I  called  on  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Constable, 
from  whom  I  was  very  loath  to  part,  and  told  him  my 
design  and  views  in  publishing  the  poem.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  seemed  to 
encourage  the  plan;  but  in  the  meantime,  said  he  was 
busy,  and  that  if  I  would  call  again  on  Saturday  he 
would  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  give  me  an  answer. 
With  the  solicitude  of  a  poor  author,  I  was  punctual 
to  my  hour  on  Saturday,  and  found  Mr.  Constable 
sitting  at  his  confined  desk  up  stairs,  and  alone,  which 
was  a  rare  incident.  He  saluted  me,  held  out  his 
hand  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  then 
resuming  his  pen,  continued  writing.  I  read  the  backs 
of  some  of  the  books  on  his  shelves,  and  then  spoke  of 
my  new  poem;  but  he  would  not  deign  to  lift  his  eyes, 
or  regard  me.  I  tried  to  bring  on  a  conversation  by 
talking  of  the  JEdinlmrgh  Review;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. **Now,  the  devil  confound  the  fellow,''  thought 
1  to  myself,  "  he  will  sit  there  scribbling  till  we  are 
interrupted  by  some  one  coming  to  talk  to  him  of  busi- 
ness, and  then  I  shall  lose  my  opportunity — perhaps 
it  is  what  he  wants !  Hang  him,  if  I  thought  he  were 
not  wanting  my  book  I  should  be  as  saucy  as  he  is !" 
At  length  he  turned  his  back  to  the  window,  with  his 
face  to  me,  and  addressed  me  in  a  long  set  speech,  a 
thing  I  never  heard  him  do  before.  It  had  a  great 
deal  of  speciousness  in  it;  but  with  regard  to  its  pur- 
port, I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  I  pledge  myself, 
that  in  this  short  sketch  of  my  literary  life,  as  well  as 
in  the  extended  memoir,  should  that  ever  appear,  to 
relate  nothing  but  the  downright  truth.  If  any  should 
feel  that  they  have  done  or  said  wrong,  I  cannot 
help  it. 

"  Hogg,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  very  extraoidinaiy 
fellow !  you  are  a  man  of  veiy  great  genius,  sir !  I  don't 
know  if  ever  there  was  such  another  man  bom !"  I 
looked  down,  and  brushed  my  hat  with  my  elbow;  for 
what  could  any  man  answer  to  such  an  address  ?  *'Nay, 
it  is  all  true,  sir ;  I  do  not  jest  a  word— I  never  knew 
such  a  genius  in  my  life.  I  am  told,  that  since  the 
publication  of  *'The  Queen's  Wake"  last  year,  you 
have  three  new  poems,  all  as  long,  and  greatly  superior 
to  that,  ready  for  publication.  By  O — ,  sir,  you  will 
write  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  every  one  of  them  off  the 
field." 

"Let  us  alane  o'  your  gibes,  Maister  Constable," 
said  I,  "and  tell  me  at  ance  what  ye're  gaun  to  say 
about  yon." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  your  propo- 
sal, Hogg,"  said  he ;  * '  and  though  you  are  the  very  sort 


of  man  whom  I  wish  to  encourage,  yet  I  do  not  tiiink 
the  work  would  be  best  in  my  hands.  I  amso  deeplf 
engaged,  my  dear  sir,  in  large  and  ponderous  wocks, 
that  a  small  Ught  work  has  no  good  chanoe  in  my 
hands  ataU.  For  the  sake  of  the  authors,  Ihsve  often 
taken  such  works  in  hand — among  otben,  your  fneaid 
Mr.  Faterson's— and  have  been  grieved  that  I  had  it 
not  in  my  power  to  pay  that  minute  attentinsi  to 
them,  individually,  that  I  wished  to  have  done.  Tbe 
thing  is  impossible!  And  then  the  aathon  eome 
fretting  to  me;  nor  will  they  believe  that  arnither 
bookseller  can  do  much  more  for  such  worics  than  I 
can.  There  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Millw,  for  inatance — ^he 
has  sold  three  times  as  many  of  DiacipUne  as  periiaps 
I  could  have  done."—"  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  TU  deal 
none  with  Mr.  Miller:  if  you  are  not  for  the  woik 
yourself,  I  will  find  out  one  who  will  take  it." — "I 
made  the  proposal  in  friendship,"  said  he:  "if  you 
give  the  work  to  Idler  I  shall  do  all  for  it  the  same 
as  if  it  were  my  own.  I  will  publish  it  in  all  my 
catalogues,  and  in  all  my  reviews  and  magatrnwi,  and 
I  will  send  it  abroad  with  all  these  to  my  agents  in  the 
country.  I  will  be  security  for  the  price  of  it,  shoold 
you  and  he  deal;  so  that,  in  transferring  it  to  M3kr 
in  place  of  me,  you  only  secure  for  it  two  interests  in 
place  of  one." 

This  was  all  so  unobjectionable,  that  I  eoold  say 
nothing  in  opposition  to  it;  so  we  agreed  on  the 
price  at  one  word,  which  was,  I  think,  to  be  eighty- 
six  pounds  for  liberty  to  print  one  thousand  ocqaes. 
Mr.  Miller  was  sent  for,  who  complied  with  every- 
thing  as  implicitly  as  if  he  had  been  Mr.  Constable's 
clerk,  and  without  making  a  single  observation.  ^Die 
bargain  was  fsirly  made  out  and  concluded;  the  manu- 
script was  put  into  Mr.  Miller's  hands,  and  I  left  Edin- 
burgh, leaving  him  a  written  direction  how  to  for- 
ward the  proofs.  Week  passed  after  week,  and  no 
proofs  arrived.  I  grew  impatient,  it  having  been 
stipulated  that  the  work  was  to  be  published  in  two 
months,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Miller;  but  I  received  no 
answer.  I  then  wrote  to  a  friend  to  inquire  the  reaaoo. 
fie  waited  on  Mr.  Miller,  he  said,  but  received  no 
satisfactory  answer :  "  the  truth  of  the  matter,**  added 
he,  "isthis:  Mr.  Miller,  I  am  privately  informed,  sent 
out  your  MS.  among  his  blue-stockings  for  their  ver- 
dict They  have  condemned  the  poem  as  extravagant 
nonsense.  Mr.  Miller  has  rued  his  bargain,  and  will 
never  publish  the  poem,  unless  he  is  sued  at  law.* 
How  far  this  information  was  correct  I  had  no  means 
of  discovering ;  but  it  vexed  me  exceedingly,  as  I  had 
mentioned  the  transaction  to  all  my  friends,  and  how 
much  I  was  pleased  at  the  connection.  However,  I 
waited  patientiy  for  two  months,  the  time  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  published,  and  then  I  wrote  Mr. 
Miller  a  note,  desiring  him  to  put  my  work  f or^iwith 
to  the  press;  the  time  being  now  elapsed;  (nt,  othei^ 
wue,  to  return  me  the  manuscript.  Mr.  MiDer  re* 
turned  me  the  poem  with  a  polite  note,  as  if  no  bar- 
gain had  exited,  and  I  thought  it  beneath  me  ever  to 
mention  the  drcumstanoe  again,  either  to  him  or  Mr. 
Constable.  As  I  never  understood  the  real  aecvet  ol 
this  transaction,  neither  do  I  know  whom  to  blaniew 
Mr.  Miller  seemed  all  along  to  be  acting  on  the  ground 
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of  some  aecret  arrangement  with  his  neighbour,  and  it 
was  perhaps  bj  an  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  that 
the  poem  was  given  up.  But  I  only  rehite  what  I 
know. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Blackwood  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  London  bookseller,  with 
whom  I  was  quite  delighted;  and  one  night,  after 
supping  with  him  in  Albany  Street,  I  mentioned  the 
transaction  with  Mr.  Bliller.  He  said  Mr.  Constable 
was  to  blame ;  f pr,  as  matters  stood,  he  ought  to  have 
seen  the  baigain  implemented;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
should  be  no  loss  to  me,  for  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
poem  according  to  Mr.  Miller's  bargain.  There  was 
nothing  more  said;  we  at  once  agreed,  and  exchanged 
letters  on  it;  the  work  was  put  to  press,  and  soon 
finished.  But,  alas  for  my  unfortunate  Pilgrim! 
The  running  copy  was  sent  up  to  Mr.  Murray  in 
London;  and  that  gentleman,  finding  his  critical 
friends  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Miller's  blue- 
stockings, would  not  allow  his  name  to  go  to  the  work. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Blackwood  urged  that  it  was 
a  work  of  genius,  however  faulty,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  honour  for  any  bookseUer  to  have  his  name  to 
it.  Mr.  Murray  had  been  informed  by  those  on  whose 
judgment  he  could  rely,  that  it  was  the  most  wretched 
poem  that  ever  was  written. 

Mr.  Blackwood  felt  a  delicacy  in  telling  me  this, 
and  got  a  few  friends  to  inform  me  of  it  in  as  delicate 
a  way  as  possible.  I  could  not,  however,  conceal  my 
feelings,  and  maintained  that  the  poem  was  a  good 
one.  Mr.  Grieve  checked  me,  by  saying  it  was  im- 
possible that  I  could  be  a  better  judge  than  both  the 
literary  people  of  Scotland  and  England— that  they 
could  have  no  interest  in  condemning  the  poem;  and 
after  what  had  happened,  it  was  vain  to  augur  any 
good  of  it.  I  said  it  would  be  long  ere  any  of  those 
persons  who  had  condemned  it  could  write  one  like  it; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  please  myself  with  this  fancy, 
and  put  up  with  the  affront. 

The  poem  came  out,  and  was  rather  well  received. 
I  never  met  with  any  person,  who  reaUy  had  read  it, 
that  did  not  like  the  piece;  the  reviewers  praised  it: 
and  the  Eclectic,  in  particular,  gave  it  the  highest 
commendation  I  ever  saw  bestowed  on  a  work  of 
genius.  It  was  reprinted  in  two  different  towns  in 
America,  and  ten  thousand  copies  of  it  sold  in  that 
coimtry.  Mr.  Murray  very  honourably  paid  me  the 
price  agreed  on  three  months  before  it  was  due;  but 
the  work  sold  heavily  here,  and  neither  my  booksellers 
nor  I  have  proposed  a  second  edition.  The  trade  were 
all,  except  Mr,  Blackwood,  set  against  it,  in  defence 
of  their  own  good  taste.  It  is  indeed  a  faulty  poem, 
but  I  think  no  shame  of  it;  neither,  I  trust,  will  any 
of  my  friends  when  I  am  no  more. 

My  next  literary  adventure  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  any.  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would 
collect  a  poem  from  every  living  author  in  Britain, 
and  publish  them  in  a  neat  and  elegant  volume,  by 
which  I  calculated  I  might  make  my  fortune.  I  either 
applied  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Southey,  Wilson, 
Wordsworth,  Lloyd,  Morehead,  Pringle,  Paterson, 
and  several  others;  all  of  whom  sent  me  veiy  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  poems.    Wordsworth  afterwards 


reclaimed  his;  and  although  Lord  Byron  and  Rogers 
both  promised,  neither  of  them  ever  performed.  I 
believe  they  intended  it,  but  some  other  concerns  of 
deeper  moment  interfered.  In  one  of  Ijord  Byron's 
letters  he  told  me  he  was  busy  inditing  a  poem  for  me, 
and  assured  me  that  **  he  would  appear  in  my  work  in 
his  best  breeks."  That  poem  was  "Lara,"  and  who 
it  was  that  influenced  him  to  detain  it  from  me,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  heard  a  report  of  one;  but  the  deed 
was  so  ungenerous,  I  cannot  believe  it. 

I  may  here  mention,  by  way  of  advertising,  that  I 
have  lost  all  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  me,  on  which  I 
put  a  veiy  high  value;  and  which  I  know  to  have  been 
stolen  from  me  by  some  one  or  other  of  my  tourist 
visitors,  for  I  was  so  proud  of  these  letters,  that  I 
would  always  be  showing  them  to  evexybody.  It 
was  exceedingly  unkind,  particularly  as  they  never 
can  be  of  use  to  any  other  person,  for  they  have  been 
so  often  and  so  eagerly  read  by  many  of  my  friends, 
that  any  single  sentence  out  of  any  one  of  them  could 
easily  be  detected.  I  had  five  letters  of  his  of  two 
sheets  each,  and  one  of  three.  They  were  indeed 
queer  harumaearum  letters,  about  women,  and  poetry, 
mountains,  and  authors,  and  blue-stockings;  and  what 
he  sat  down  to  write  about  was  generally  put  in  the 
postscript.  They  were  all,  however,  extremely  kind, 
save  one,  which  was  rather  a  satirical,  bitter  letter. 
I  had  been  joking  him  about  his  approaching  marriage, 
and  assuring  him  he  was  going  to  get  himself  into  a 
confounded  scrape.  I  wished  she  might  prove  both  a 
good  miU  and  a  harik  to  him;  but  I  much  doubted 
they  would  not  be  such  as  he  was  calculating  on.  I 
think  he  felt  that  I  was  using  too  much  freedom  with 
him. 

The  last  letter  that  I  received  from  him  was  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Ada.  In  it  he  breathed 
the  most  tender  affection  both  for  the  mother  and 
child.  How  much  I  was  astounded  by  the  news  that 
soon  followed  that! — ^Peace  be  to  his  manes  1  He 
was  a  great  man;  and  I  do  not  think  that  one  on 
earth  appreciated  his  gigantic  genius  so  highly  as  I 
did.  He  sent  me  previous  to  that  period  all  his  poems 
as  they  were  printed. 

But  to  return  to  my  publication :  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
absolutely  refused  to  furnish  me  with  even  one  verse, 
which  I  took  exceedingly  ill,  as  it  frustrated  my  whole 
plan.  What  occasioned  it  I  do  not  know,  as  I  ac- 
coimted  myself  certain  of  his  support  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  never  asked  anything  of  him  in  all 
my  life  that  he  refused.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  repre- 
sented that  I  had  done  as  much  for  him,  and  would  do 
ten  times  more  if  he  required  it.  He  remained  firm 
in  his  denial,  which  I  thought  very  hard;  so  I  left 
him  in  high  dudgeon,  sent  him  a  very  abusive  letter, 
and  would  not  speak  to  him  again  for  many  a  day.  I 
could  not  even  endure  to  see  him  at  a  distance,  I  felt 
so  degraded  by  the  refusal;  and  I  was,  at  that  time, 
more  disgusted  with  all  mankind  than  I  had  ever  been 
before,  or  have  ever  been  since. 

I  began,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  look  over  the  pieces 
I  had  received,  and  lost  all  hope  of  the  success  of  my 
projectb  They  were,  indeed,  all  xeiy  well;  but  I  did 
not  see  that  they  possessed  such  merit  as  could  give 
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well,  I  fancied  that  I  could  wri^  a  better  poem  than 
any  that  had  been  sent  or  would  be  sent  to  me,  and 
thin  BO  completely  in  the  style  of  each  poet,  that  it 
should  not  be  known  but  for  his  own  production.  It 
was  this  conceit  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
"  The  Poetic  Minor,  or  Living  Bards  of  Britain."  I 
set  to  work  with  great  glee,  as  the  fancy  had  struck 
me,  and  in  a  few  days  I  finished  my  imitations  of 
Wordsworth  and  Lord  Byron.  Like  a  fool,  I  admired 
the  latter  poem  most,  and  contriTed  to  get  a  large 
literary  party  together,  on  pretence,  as  I  said,  of  giving 
them  a  litemry  treat.  I  had  got  the  poem  transcribed, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ballantyne  to  read,  who  did  it 
ample  justice.  Indeed,  he  read  it  with  extraordinary 
effect;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  poem 
myself,  and  before  it  was  half  done  aU  pronounced  it 
Byron's.  Eveiy  one  was  deceived  except  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne, who  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  in  that  way;  but 
he  kept  the  secret  until  we  got  to  the  Bridge,  and  then 
he  told  me  his  mind. 

The  "Poetic  Mirror**  was  completely  an  off-hand 
production.  I  wrote  it  all  in  three  weeks,  except  a 
very  small  proportion;  and  in  less  than  three  months 
it  was  submitted  to  the  public.    The  second  poem  in 

the  volume,  namely,  the  epistle  to  R S ,  the 

most  beautiful  and  ingenious  piece  in  the  work,  is  not 
mine.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  and 
was  not  meant  as  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  manner 
at  all.  There  is  likewise  another  small  secret  con- 
nected with  that  work,  which  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty 
to  unfold,  but  which  the  ingenious  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover. The  first  edition  was  sold  in  six  weeks,  and 
another  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  has  since 
been  sold.  I  do  not  set  any  particular  value  on  any 
poem  in  the  work  by  myself,  except  the  "  Oude  Greye 
Eatte,"  which  was  written  as  a  caricature  of  "The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,**  the  "  Witch  of  Fife,"  and  some 
others  of  my  fairy  ballads.  It  is  greatly  superior  to 
any  of  them.  I  have  also  been  told  that  in  England, 
one  of  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion" 
has  been  deemed  excellent. 

The  year  following  I  published  two  volumes  of 
Tragedies :  to  these  I  affixed  the  title  of  "  Dramatic 
Tales,  by  the  Author  of  the  Poetic  Mirror."  I  forgot, 
however,  to  mention,  that  the  "Poetic  Minor"  was 
published  anonymously,  and  I  was  led  to  think  that, 
had  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth  been  less  a  carica- 
ture, the  work  might  have  passed,  for  a  season  at 
least,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  authors  them- 
selves, whose  names  were  prefixed  to  the  several  poems. 
I  was  strongly  urged  by  some  friends,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  these  plays,  to  try  '*Sir  Anthony 
Moore"  on  the  stage;  and  once,  at  the  suggestions  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  consented  to  submit  it  to  the 
players,  through  Mr.  BaOantyne.  But,  by  a  trivial 
accident,  the  matter  was  delayed  till  I  got  time  to 
consider  of  it ;  and  then  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  in- 
trusting my  character  as  a  poet  in  the  hands  of  every 
bungling  and  absurd  actor,  who,  if  dissatisfied  with 
his  part,  had  the  power  of  raising  as  much  disappro- 
bation as  might  damn  the  whole  piece.  Consequently, 
my  first  attempts  in  the  drama  have  never  been  offered 


original,  and  the  least  poetical  piece  of  the  whole,  and 
I  trust  it  will  never  be  acted  while  I  live;  but,  if  at 
any  period  it  should  be  brought  forward,  and  one  ablo 
performer  appear  in  the  character  of  Old  Cedl,  and 
another  in  that  of  Caroline,  I  may  venture  my  isedxt 
and  judgment  as  an  author,  that  it  will  prove  saooeaa- 
fuL  The  pastoral  drama  of  "  All  HaUow-Eve"  was 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Reverend  Robert 
Morehead.  "The  Profligate  Princeis"  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  first  play;  "The  Hunting  of  Badlewe," 
printed  by  Qoldie;  and  the  fragment  of  "  The  Hanntful 
Glen"  was  written  off-hand,  to  make  the  aeoond 
volume  of  an  equal  extent  with  the  first. 

The  small  degree  of  interest  that  these  dramaa  ex- 
cited in  the  world,  finished  my  dramatic  and  poetical 
career.  I  had  adopted  a  resolution  of  writing  a  drama 
every  year  as  long  as  I  lived,  hoping  to  make  myaelf 
perfect  by  degrees,  as  a  man  does  in  his  calling,  bj 
serving  an  apprenticeship;  but  the  failure  cf  thoae  to 
excite  notice  fully  convinced  me,  that  either  this  was 
not  the  age  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  dramatic 
composition,  or  that  I  was  not  possessed  of  the  talents 
fitting  me  for  such  an  undertaking :  and  so  I  gave  up 
the  ambitious  design. 

Before  this  period,  all  the  poems  that  I  had  pub- 
lished had  been  begun  and  written  by  chance  and  at 
random,  without  any  previous  design.  I  had  at  that 
time  commenced  an  epic  poem  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
I  finished  two  books  of  it,  pluming  myself  that  it  was 
to  prove  my  greatest  work.  But  seeing  thai  tiie 
poetical  part  of  these  dramas  excited  no  interest  in  the 
public,  I  felt  conscious  that  no  poetry  I  ahould  ever 
be  able  to  write  would  do  so ;  or  if  it  did,  the  snocess 
would  hinge  upon  some  casualty,  on  which  it  did  not 
behove  me  to  rely.  So  from  that  day  to  thi%  save 
now  and  then  an  idle  song  to  beguile  a  leisure  hoar,  I 
determined  to  write  no  more  poetiy. 

Several  years  subsequent  to  this,  at  the  eameat 
entreaties  of  some  literaxy  friends,  I  once  more  set  to 
work  and  finished  the  epic,  which  I  entitied  **  Queen 
Hynde,"  in  a  time  shorter  than  any  person  wroiild 
beUeve.  I  submitted  it  first  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
gave  it  hit  approbation  in  the  most  unqualified  terms; 
so  the  work  was  put  to  press  with  every  prospect  of 
high  success.  I  sold  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies 
to  Longman  and  Co. ;  but  Mr.  Blackwood,  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  urging  me  to  finish  the 
poem,  claimed  the  half  of  the  edition,  and  got  it.  Bat 
it  proved  to  him  like  the  Highlandman's  chazacter — 
"he  would  have  peen  as  petter  without  it,"  That 
malicious  deevU,  Jerdan,  first  took  it  up  and  damned 
it  with  fsint  praise.  The  rest  of  the  reviewcta 
followed  in  his  wake,  so  that,  in  short,  the  work  sold 
heavily  and  proved  rather  a  faUure. 

It  is  said  the  multitude  never  are  wrong,  but,  in 
this  instance,  I  must  take  Mr.  Wordsworth's  plan,  and 
maintain  that  they  were  wrong.  I  need  not  say  how 
grievously  I  was  disappointed,  as  what  unsuoceasfal 
candidate  for  immortal  fame  is  not?  But  it  would  have 
been  well  could  I  have  refrained  from  exposing  my- 
self. I  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  given  by  agreat 
number  of  young  friends,  a  sort  of  wordiippers  of  mine 
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(for  I  have  a  number  of  those  in  Scotland).  It  was  to 
congratulate  me  on  my  new  work,  and  drink  success 
to  it.  The  president  made  a  speech,  in  which  after 
some  laudatoiy  remarks  on  the  new  poem,  he  boldly 
and  broadly  asserted  that  it  was  much  inferior  to  their 
beloved  "Queen's  Wake."  I  was  indignantly  wroth, 
denying  his  assertion  both  in  principle  and  position, 
and  maintained  not  only  that  it  was  infinitely  superior 
to  the  "Queen's  Wake,"  but  I  offered  to  bet  the  price 
of  the  edition  with  any  or  all.  of  them  that  it  was  the 
best  epic  poem  that  ever  had  been  produced  in 
Scotland.  None  of  them  would  take  the  bet,  but  as 
few  backed  me.  I  will  however  stake  my  credit  on 
"Queen  Hynde."  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  plot 
should  have  been  laid  in  an  age  so  early  that  we  have 
no  interest  in  it. 

From  the  time  I  gave  up  The  Spy,  I  had  been 
planning  with  my  friends  to  commence  the  publication 
of  a  magarine  on  a  new  plan;  but,  for  several  yean 
we  only  conversed  about  the  utility  of  such  a  work, 
without  doing  anything  farther.  At  length,  among 
others,  I  chanced  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prinze; 
when  I  found  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a  plan  in 
contemplation  of  the  same  kind.  We  agreed  to  join 
our  efforts,  and  try  to  set  it  agoing;  but,  as  I  declined 
the  editorship  on  account  of  residing  mostly  on  my 
farm  at  a  distance  from  town,  it  became  a  puzzling 
question  who  was  the  best  qualified  among  our  friends 
for  that  undertaking.  We  at  length  fixed  on  Mr.  Gray 
as  the  fittest  person  for  the  principal  department,  and 
I  mentioned  the  plan  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  who,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  had  likewise  long  been  cherish- 
ing a  plan  of  the  same  kind.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  Pringle,  and  always  had  his  eye  on  me  as  a 
principal  assistant;  but  he  would  not  begin  the  under- 
taking until  he  saw  he  could  do  it  with  effect.  Find- 
ing him,  however,  disposed  to  encourage  such  a  work, 
Pringle,  at  my  suggestion,  made  out  a  plan  in  writing, 
with  a  list  of  his  supporters,  and  sent  it  in  a  letter  to 
me.  I  inclosed  it  in  another,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Black- 
wood; and  not  long  after  that  period  Pringle  and  he 
fieme  to  an  arrangement  about  commencing  the  work, 
while  I  was  in  the  country.  Thus  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  beginner,  and  almost  sole  instigator  of 
that  celebrated  work,  BlackwoodPtMctgcizine;  but  from 
the  time  I  heard  that  Pringle  had  taken  in  Cleghom 
as  a  partner  I  declined  all  connection  with  it,  farther 
than  as  an  occasional  contributor.  I  told  him  the 
connection  would  not  likely  last  for  a  year,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  break  it  at  once;  but  to  this  proposal 
he  would  in  nowise  listen.  As  I  had  predicted,  so  it 
fell  out,  and  much  sooner  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  commencement 
of  that  work,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blackwood, 
soliciting  my  return  to  Edinburgh;  and  when  I  arrived 
there,  I  found  that  he  and  lus  two  redoubted  editors 
had  gone  to  loggerheads,  and  instead  of  arguing  the 
matter  face  to  face,  they  were  corresponding  together 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  sheet  an  hour.  Viewing  this  as 
a  ridiculous  mode  of  proceeding,  I  brought  about  two 
meetings  between  Mr.  Blackwood  and  Mr.  Pringle,  and 
endeavoured  all  that  I  could  to  bring  them  to  a  right 
understanding  about  the  matter.     A  reconciliation 


was  effected  at  that  time,  and  I  returned  again  to  the 
country.  Soon,  however,  I  heard  that  the  flames  of 
controversy,  and  proud  opposition,  had  broken  out 
between  the  parties  with  greater  fury  than  ever;  and 
shortly  after,  that  they  had  finally  separated,  and  the 
two  champions  gone  over  and  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Mr.  Constable,  having  left  Mr.  Blackwood  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  carried  over,  as  they  pretended, 
their  right  to  the  magazine,  with  all  their  subscribers 
and  contributors  to  the  other  side. 

I  received  letters  from  both  parties.  I  loved  Pringle, 
and  would  gladly  have  assisted  him  had  it  been  in  my 
power;  but,  after  balancing  fairly  the  two  sides,  I 
thought  Mr.  Blackwood  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, and  that  the  two  editors  had  been  endeavouring 
to  bind  him  to  a  plan  which  could  not  possibly  succeed; 
so,  on  considering  his  disinterested  friendship  for  me, 
manifested  in  several  strong  instances,  I  stuck  to  him, 
expecting  excellent  sport  in  the  various  exertions  and 
manoBUvres  of  the  two  parties  for  the  superiority. 

I  know  not  what  wicked  genius  put  it  into  my  head, 
but  it  was  then,  in  an  evil  hour,  when  I  had  deter- 
mined on  the  side  I  was  to  espouse,  that  I  wrote  the 
"Chaldee  Manuscript,"  and  transmitted  it  to  Mr. 
Blackwood  from  Yarrow.  On  first  reading  it,  he  never 
thought  of  publishing  it;  but  some  of  the  rascals  to 
whom  he  showed  it,  after  laughing  at  it  by  their  own 
accounts  till  they  were  sick,  persuaded  him,  nay  al- 
most forced  him,  to  insert  it;  for  some  of  them  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not  admit  that 
inimitable  article,  they  would  never  speak  to  him 
again  so  long  as  they  lived.  Needless  however  it  is 
now  to  deny,  that  they  interlarded  it  with  a  good  deal 
of  deeviliy  of  their  own,  which  I  had  never  thought 
of;  and  one  who  had  a  principal  hand  in  these  altera- 
tions has  never  yet  been  named  as  an  aggressor. 

Certain  of  my  literary  associates  call  me  The  ChaU 
dee  Shepherd,  and  pretend  to  sneer  at  my  assumption 
of  being  the  author  of  that  celebrated  article.  Certes, 
they  have  long  ago  persuaded  the  country  that  I  was 
not.  Luckily,  however,  I  have  preserved  the  original 
proof  slips  and  three  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  letters  re- 
lating to  the  article.  These  proofs  show  exactly  what 
part  was  mine,  which,  if  I  remember  aright  (for  I 
write  this  in  London),  consists  of  the  first  two  chap- 
ters, part  of  the  third,  and  part  of  the  last.  The  rest 
was  said  to  have  been  made  up  conjointly  in  full  divan. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  always  suspected  Lockhart  of  a 
heavy  responsibility  there. 

I  declare  I  never  once  dreamed  of  giving  anybody 
offence  by  that  droll  article,  nor  did  I  ever  think  of 
keeping  it  a  secret  either  from  Mr.  Constable  or  Mr. 
Pringle :  so  far  from  that,  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  in 
town,  I  would  have  shown  the  manuscript  to  the  latter 
before  publication.  I  meant  it  as  a  sly  history  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  great  literary  battle  that  was  to 
be  fought.  All  that  I  expected  was  a  little  retalia- 
tion of  the  same  kind  in  the  opposing  magazine ;  and 
when  I  received  letter  after  letter,  infoiining  me  what 
a  dreadful  flame  it  had  raised  in  Edinburgh,  I  could 
not  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  joke.  I 
am  not  certain  but  that  I  confessed  the  matter  to  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence, 
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before  I  was  aware  of  its  impoiiaaoe.  No  one  ever 
suspected  me  as  the  aathor.  When  I  came  to  town, 
every  one  made  his  remarks,  and  pronounced  his 
anathemas  upon  it  without  any  reserve,  in  my  hear- 
ing, which  afforded  me  much  amusement.  Still  I 
could  not  help  viewing  the  whole  as  a  farce,  or  some- 
thing unreal  and  deceptive;  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
laughed  so  much  in  my  life  as  at  the  rage  in  which  I 
found  so  many  people. 

That  same  year  I  published  '*  The  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,"  and  other  Tales,  in  two  volumes.  I  suffered 
unjustly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  regard  to  that 
tale,  which  was  looked  on  as  an  imitation  of  the  tale 
of  **  Old  Mortality,"  and  a  counterpart  to  that;  where- 
as it  was  written  long  ere  the  tale  of  "  Old  Mortality" 
was  heard  of,  and  I  well  remember  my  chagrin  on 
finding  the  ground,  which  I  thought  clear,  preoccu- 
pied before  I  could  appear  publicly  on  it,  and  that  by 
such  a  redoubted  champion.  It  was  wholly  owing  to 
Mr.  Blackwood  that  this  tale  was  not  published  a  year 
sooner,  which  would  effectually  have  freed  me  from 
the  stigma  of  being  an  imitator,  and  brought  in  the 
author  of  the  '*  Tales  of  my  Landlord"  as  an  imitator 
of  me.  That  was  the  only  ill  turn  that  ever  Mr. 
Blackwood  did  me;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 
authors  never  to  intrust  booksellers  with  their  manu- 
scripts. 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Blackwood  that  I  had  two  tales 
I  wished  to  publish,  and  at  his  request  I  gave  him  a 
reading  of  the  manuscript.  One  of  them  was  "  The 
Brownie,"  which,  I  believe,  was  not  quite  finished. 
He  approved  of  it,  but  with  "The  Bridal  of  Polmood" 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Of  course  my  manu- 
scripts were  returned,  and  I  had  nothing  else  for  it 
but  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  there  begin  and  write 
two  other  tales  in  place  of  the  one  rejected.  *'The 
Bridal  of  Polmood,"  however,  was  published  from  the 
same  copy,  and  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  and 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  read  it  as  the 
most  finished  and  beet  written  tale  that  I  ever  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Blackwood  himself  must  be  sensible  of 
this  fact,  and  also,  that  in  preventing  its  being  pub- 
lished along  with  "  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,"  he  did 
an  injury  both  to  himself  and  me.  As  a  further  proof 
how  little  booksellers  are  to  be  trusted,  he  likewise 
wished  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  *'The  Wool- 
Gatherer,"  which  has  been  a  universal  favourite;  but 
I  know  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded.  I  would 
never  object  trusting  a  bookseller  were  he  a  man  of 
any  taste;  for  unless  he  wishes  to  reject  an  author  al- 
together, he  can  have  no  intemt  in  asserting  what  he 
does  not  think.  But  the  plague  is,  they  never  read 
toorki  themtelveSf  but  give  them  to  their  minions,  with 
whom  there  never  fails  to  lurk  a  literaiy  jealousy;  and 
whose  suggestions  may  uniformly  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  the  truth.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  that 
I  have  always  been  looked  on  by  the  learned  part  of 
the  community  as  an  intruder  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture, and  every  opprobrium  has  been  thrown  on  me 
from  that  quarter.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am  so.  The 
walks  of  learning  are  occupied  by  a  powerful  aristo- 
cracy, who  deem  that  province  their  own  peculiar 
right;  else,  what  would  avail  all  their  dear-bought 


collegiate  honours  and  degrees  ?  No  wonder  that  they 
should  view  an  intruder,  from  the  humble  and  depised 
ranks  of  the  community,  with  a  jealous  and  indignant 
eye,  and  impede  his  progress  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

I  was  unlucky  therefore  in  the  publicaticxi  of  my 
first  novel,  and  what  impeded  me  still  further,  was  the 
publication  of  "  Old  Mortality ;"  for,  having  made  the 
redoubted  Burley  the  hero  of  my  tale,  I  was  obliged 
to  go  over  it  again,  and  alter  all  the  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  principal  personage,  substituting  John 
Brown  of  Caldwell,  for  John  Balfour  of  Buriey,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  my  story.  I  tried  also  to  take  out 
Clavers,  but  I  found  this  impossible.  A  better  in- 
stance could  not  be  given  of  the  good  luck  attached  to 
one  person,  and  the  bad  luck  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  another. 

I  observe  that  in  the  extended  MS.  I  had  detailed 
all  the  proceedings  of  a  dub,  the  most  ridiextlous  per- 
haps that  ever  was  established  in  any  city,  and,  owing 
to  some  particular  circumstahces,  I  cannot  re&ain 
from  mentioning  them  here.  This  dub  was  esiabliahed 
one  night  in  a  frolic,  at  a  jovial  dinner  party,  in  the 
house  of  a  young  lawyer,  now  of  some  cdebxity  at  the 
bar,  and  was  christened  The  Might  and  Wrong  Ciwh. 
The  chief  principle  of  the  dub  was,  that  whatever 
any  of  its  members  should  assert,  the  whole  were 
bound  to  support  the  same,  whether  right  or  wnmg. 
We  were  so  delighted  with  the  novdty  of  the  idea, 
that  we  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  Oman's  Hotel, 
and  celebrate  its  anniversary.  We  were  dull  and  heavy 
when  we  met,  but  did  not  part  sa  We  dined  at  five, 
and  separated  at  two  in  the  morning,  before  whidi 
time  the  dub  had  risen  greatly  in  our  estimatioa ;  so 
we  agreed  to  meet  next  day,  and  every  successive  day 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time  oor 
honrs  of  sitting  continued  the  same.  Ko  constitutions 
on  earth  could  stand  this.  Had  our  meetings  been 
restiicted  to  once  a  month,  or  even  once  a  week,  the 
dub  might  have  continued  to  this  day,  and  would 
have  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  members ;  but  to  meet  daily  was  oot  of 
the  question.  The  result  was,  that  several  of  the 
members  got  quite  deranged,  and  I  drank  myself  into 
an  inflammatory  fever.  The  madness  of  the  members 
proved  no  bar  to  the  hilarity  of  the  society ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  add  a  great  deal  of  zest  to  ity 
as  a  thing  quite  in  character.  An  inflammatory  fever, 
however,  sounded  rather  strange  in  the  ears  of  the 
joyous  group,  and  threw  a  damp  on  their  spirits. 
They  continued  their  meetings  for  some  days  longer, 
and  regularly  sent  a  deputation  at  five  o'dock  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  I  was  sometimes  favoured 
with  a  call  from  one  or  more  of  the  members,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning,  when  they  separated. 
The  mornings  after  such  visits  I  was  almost  sure  to 
have  to  provide  new  knockers  and  bdl-handles  for 
all  the  people  on  the  stair.  Finding,  however,  that  I 
still  grew  worse,  they  had  the  generosity  to  diseoa- 
tinue  their  sittings,  and  to  declare  that  they  would 
not  meet  again  until  their  poet  was  able  to  join  them; 
and  if  that  should  never  happen,  they  would  never 
meet  again.   This  motion  (whidi  was  made  by  a  newly- 
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initiated  member,  Mr.  John  BallantyDe),  was  hailed 
with  ahonts  of  approbation,  and  from  that  honr  to 
thii  The  Right  and  Wrong  Club  never  more  met.  It 
-was  high  time  that  it  should  have  been  given  np,  for 
one  term  at  least.  It  proved  a  dear  dub  to  me.  I 
was  three  weeks  confined  to  my  bed,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Br.  Saunders,  I  believe  I  shonld  have  died. 
Its  effect  turned  out  better  with  regard  to  several  of 
the  other  members,  as  it  produced  a  number  of  happy 
marriages.  During  the  period  of  high  excitation,  the 
lads  wrote  flaming  love-letters  to  young  ladies  of  their 
acquaintance,  containing  certain  proffers,  which,  with 
returning  reflection,  they  found  they  could  not  with 
propriety  retract.  It  made  some  of  them  do  the 
wisest  acts  that  ever  they  did  in  their  lives. 

This  brings  me  to  an  anecdote  which  I  must  relate, 
though  with  little  credit  to  myself;  one  that  I  never 
call  to  mind  without  its  excitiug  feelings  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  gratitude.  I  formerly  mentioned  that 
I  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true,  I 
had  all  the  quarrel  on  my  own  side :  no  matter  for 
that;  I  was  highly  offended,  exceedingly  angry,  and 
shunned  all  communications  with  him  for  a  twelve- 
month. He  heard  that  I  was  iU,  and  that  my  trouble 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect.  Eveiy  day,  on  his 
return  from  the  Parliament  House,  he  caUed  at  Messrs. 
Grieve  and  Seotf  s  to  inquire  after  my  health,  with 
much  friendly  solicitude;  and  this,  too,  after  I  had  re- 
nounced his  friendship,  and  told  him  that  I  held  both 
it  and  his  literaiy  talents  in  contempt !  One  day  in 
particular,  he  took  Mr.  Grieve  aside,  and  asked  him  if 
I  had  proper  attendants  and  an  able  physician.  Mr. 
Grieve  assured  him  that  I  was  carefully  attended,  and 
had  the  skill  of  a  professional  gentleman  in  whom  I 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  "  I  would  fain  have 
called,"  said  he,  *'  but  I  knew  not  how  I  would  be  re- 
ceived. I  request,  however,  that  he  may  have  every 
proper  attendance,  and  want  for  nothing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  his  health.  And  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  to  request  that  you  will  let  no  pecuni- 
ary consideration  whatever  prevent  his  having  the  best 
medical  advice  in  Edinburgh,  for  I  shall  see  it  paid. 
Poor  Hogg!  I  would  not  for  all  that  I  am  worth  in 
the  world  that  anything  serious  should  befall  hinoL" 

As  Mr.  Grieve  had  been  enjoined,  he  never  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  to  me.  I  accidentally,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  some  months  after- 
wards. I  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  it, 
when  he  told  me  it  all,  very  much  affected.  I  went 
straight  home,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  Sir  Walter, 
which  was  heartily  received,  and  he  invited  me  to 
breakfast  next  morning,  adding,  that  he  was  longing 
much  to  see  me.  The  same  day,  as  we  were  walking 
round  St.  Andrew's  Square,  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
cause  of  our  difference  the  subject  of  conversation,  but 
he  eluded  it.  I  tried  it  again  some  days  afterwards, 
sitting  in  his  study,  but  he  again  parried  it  with  equal 
dexterity;  so  that  I  have  been  left  to  conjecture  what 
could  be  his  motive  in  refusing  so  peremptorily  the 
trifle  that  I  had  asked  of  hinu  I  knew  him  too  well 
to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  there  could  be  any 
selfish  or  unfriendly  feeling  in  the  determination  that 
he  adopted,  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 


than  by  supposing  that  he  thought  it  mean  in  me  to 
attempt  either  to  acquire  gain,  or  a  name,  by  the 
efforts  of  other  men;  and  that  it  was  much  more  hon- 
ourable, to  use  a  proverb  of  his  own,  "  that  every 
herring  should  hang  by  its  own  head.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  once  drove  me  also  into  an  ungovern- 
able rage,  by  turning  a  long  and  elaborate  poem  of 
mine,  on  **  The  Field  of  Waterloo,"  into  ridicule,  on 
learning  which  I  sent  him  a  letter,  which  I  thought 
was  a  tickler.  There  was  scarcely  an  abusive  epithet 
in  our  language  that  I  did  not  call  him  by.  My  let- 
ter, however,  had  not  the  designed  effect :  the  oi>pro- 
bious  names  proved  only  a  source  of  amusement  to 
Wilson,  and  he  sent  me  a  letter  of  explanation  and 
apology,  which  knit  my  heart  closer  to  him  than  ever. 
My  friends  in  genend  have  been  of  opinion  that  he 
has  amused  himself  and  the  public  too  often  at  my  ex- 
pense; but,  except  in  one  instance,  which  terminated 
very  ill  for  me,  and  in  which  I  had  no  more  concern 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  I  never  discerned  any  evil 
design  on  his  part,  and  thought  it  all  excellent  sport. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  it  was 
using  too  much  freedom  with  any  author,  to  prinMiis 
name  in  full,  to  poems,  letters,  and  essays,  which  he 
himself  never  saw.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  done 
this ;  but  either  he  or  some  one  else  has  done  it  many 
a  time. 

My  next  literary  xmdertaking  was  the  "Jacobite 
Belies  of  Scotland."  Of  this  work  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  being  in  the  chair;  yet,  for  all  that,  the  native 
Highlanders  were  so  jealous  of  a  Sassenach  coming 
plodding  among  them,  gathering  up  their  rebellious 
scraps,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
ladies  over  the  peasantry  of  their  respective  districts, 
I  could  never  have  succeeded. 

I  published  the  first  volume  in  1819,  reserving  the 
second  volume  until  the  following  year,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  every  renmant  that  was  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. The  task  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  but 
far  from  being  unmixed  with  pleasure.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Highlanders  was  amusing  beyond  conception. 
I  shall  never  foiget  with  what  sly  and  disdainful  looks 
Donald  would  eye  me,  when  I  told  him  I  was  gather- 
ing up  old  songs.  And  then  he  would  say,  "Ohon, 
man,  you  surely  haif  had  veiy  less  to  do  at  home ; 
and  so  you  want  to  get  some  of  the  songs  of  the  poor 
lepellioners  from  me ;  and  then  you  will  give  me  up 
to  King  Shozge  to  be  hanged  I  Hoo,  no !— that  will 
never  do." 

In  the  interim  between  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes,  I  Collected  and  arranged  for 
publication  "The  Winter  Evening  Tales,"  which  were 
published  by  Oliver  and  Boyd  in  1820,  in  two  vol- 
umes, closely  printed.  The  greater  part  of  these 
tales  was  written  in  early  life,  when  I  was  a  shepherd 
among  the  mountains,  and  on  looking  them  over,  I 
saw  well  enough  that  there  was  a  blunt  rusticity 
about  them ;  but  I  liked  them  the  better  for  it,  and 
altered  nothing.  To  me  they  appeared  not  only  more 
characteristic  of  the  life  that  I  then  led,  but  also  of 
the  manners  that  I  was  describing.    As  to  the  indeH- 
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eidai  hinted  ti  bj  lome  ranewan,  I  do  doclu*  that 
■uch  ft  thought  nsver  entered  into  1117  miad,  to  that 
(he  public  uv  indebted  for  thace  iDdelieacin  to  the 
■cateneu  of  the  dixcarenin.  Woe  be  to  that  reader 
who  goat  DTer  a  aimple  aad  intereiting  tale  flihing  for 
indelioicie*,  without  calculating  on  *hat  it  Datonl  for 
the  characten  with  whom  ha  ij  convaniog ;  ■  pnc- 
tioe,  however,  too  common  among  people  of  the  pre- 
tent  age,  eapeeiallj  if  the  author  ba  tiot  a  Uoa  atoek- 
ing.  All  that  I  can  aajr  f or  mjMlf  is  gauenl  U,  that 
I  am  certain  I  nerer  iDtentionallj  meant  ill,  and  that 
I  hope  to  ba  foigiveD,  both  by  God  and  nan,  for  every 
line  that  I  have  written  injnrioDi  to  the  caiue  of  reli- 
gion, of  virtoe,  or  of  good  tnannera.  Oa  tha  other 
hand,  I  am  u  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  it  can 
acarcely  ba  expected  I  ahonld  rteer  clear  of  all  iud- 
vertendee. 

The  following  liat  of  worki  ntay  appear  trifling  in 
tha  ayea  of  aome,  but  when  it  ii  conaidered  that  they 
have  been  prodooed  by  a  man  almoat  devoid  of  ednea- 
tioD,  and  principally,  in  his  aarly  dayi,  debarred  from 
evei;  advantage  in  life,  and  pmimaiid  only  of  a  quick 
ey^in  obaerriDg  the  operatioui  of  uatore,  it  ij  cer- 
tainly a  aofficient  eienaa  for  inaerting  them  here,  men 
capecially  aa  lome  of  them  run  a  great  riak  of  being 
loat,  I  am  proud  of  it  myult,  and  I  do  not  deny  it; 
nor  ii  there  one  in  the  liat,  for  tha  content!  of  which 
I  have  any  reaaon  to  blnah,  when  all  thingi  are  taken 
into  account.  I  waa  forty  yean  of  age  before  I  wrote 
the  "  Qneen'*  Wake. "  That  poem  wai  pabliahed  in 
1813;  iothat  in  that  and  the  next  itx  yean  I  wrote 


Vela. 

Tha  Hatm'k  Vake, 1 

PilgrinHortbaSna 1 

Tlia  BuntlBg  or  Badlawa.  .1 

HadorartbaHoor,      ....        1 

PoHlo  Miimr. 1 

Dramatic  Tala, 1 

BrownlaotBodabvk I 

WinMr  ETankrg  Talta,         .        .        .        t 

SKnd  Halodlai, 1 

BordsT  Oarlaud,  No.  I.,       .  I 

JacobiM  Belie*  d  Sootlaod,     ...    3 

Hailing  flfteau  votnmaa  in  aereu  yeara,  beaidea  many 
articlea  in  periodical  worki.  To  theee  may  now  be 
added— 


in  tha  lynagognea  of  Germany.  I  proffered  to  fnrriiah 
them  at  a  goinaa  a  atan^  which  waa  agreed  to  at 
once,  and  I  turaiahed  veraaa  to  them  all.  The  wak 
waa  pnbliahed  in  a  iplendid  atyle,  pHce  one  guinea ; 
bat  it  waa  a  hoax  upon  me,  tor  I  waa  never  paid  a 
farthing. 

In  thii  ihoit  memoir,  which  ia  oompoaed  of  es- 
tracta  ^m  a  larger  detail,  I  have  confined  myvlf  to 
anch  anecdotal  only  aa  relate  to  my  progna  aa  a  writer, 
and  theae  I  intend  to  oontinne  frran  year  to  year 
ai  long  a*  I  Uve.  Then  ii  much  that  I  luve  writtca 
which  cannot  aa  yet  appear;  for  the  liteniy  maa  of 
Scotland,  my  eontemporariei,  m^  change  their  char- 
acten, *o  aa  to  forfeit  tha  eatimate  at  which  I  have 
•et  them.  Of  my  own  prodnctiona,  I  have  sidea- 
voared  to  give  an  opinion  with  perfect  candour;  and, 
although  the  partiality  of  an  author  may  be  too 
apparent  in  the  preceding  pagea,  yet  I  tntat  emy 
geoerona  heart  will  exouie,  and  make  due  aliowaace 
for  the  failing. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  FORMEE  DATS. 

I  mnat  now  proceed  with  my  reminjacenoea  at  ran- 
dom,  ai  from  the  time  the  laat  journal  waa  £iuahed  and 
publiihed  I  ceaaed  keeping  any  notea.  From  ISOS 
until  1814  I  reaided  in  Edinburgh,  having  no  hooia  or 
place  of  retirement  in  my  native  diatrict  of  Ettrkk 
Foreit,  a  want  which  I  felt  grievouily  in  cninmer. 
But  In  the  eouTie  at  the  laat-mentioned  year  I  leceiied 
a  letter  from  the  late  Duke  Charlea  of  Bnoclen^  by 
the  handa  of  hii  chaoiberlain,  preaenting  me  with  tba 
tmaU  faim  of  Altrive  Lake,  in  the  wild*  of  Tairow. 
The  boon  waa  quite  nnaolioited  and  unexpected,  and 
never  waa  a  men  welcome  one  conferred  on  an  uaf  m^ 
tunate  wight,  aa  it  gave  me  once  more  a  habitation 
among  my  native  moora  and  itreama,  wheiv  each  tmen 
waa  that  of  a  friend,  and  each  honae  waa  a  home,  aa 
well  aa  a  teaidence  for  life  to  my  aged  f  itber. 

The  letter  waa  aonehed  in  the  kindeit  terma,  and 
iziformed  me  that  I  had  long  had  a  aecnt  and  aiiie«n 
friend  whom  I  knew  not  of .  In  hia  late  Doches,  whs 
hod  in  ber  lifetime  aolicited  inch  a  reudcnoe  for  ma^ 
In  the  letter  he  said,  "The  rent  ihall  be  nomiBal;" 
but  it  haa  not  even  been  nominal,  for  auch  a  thing  aa 
rent  ha*  never  once  been  mentioned.  Subeaqoently 
to  that  period  I  waa  a  frequent  gueet  at  hi*  Grace** 
table  ;  and,  aa  he  placed  me  alwaya  next  him,  oo  hia 
right  hand,  I  enjoyed  a  good  ahareothia  converaatioii, 
and  I  mnat  aay  of  my  benefactor,  that  I  have  nerei  mat 
with  any  man  whom  I  deemed  hii  eqnaL  Tbeie  iano 
donbt  that  he  waa  beloved  and  eateemed,  not  only  by 
hi*  family  and  friend*,  but  by  all  who  could  af^neciate 
merit ;  yet  atrange  to  uy,  Duke  Chariea  wa*  not 
popular  among  hii  tenantry.  Thii  wa*  aolely  owing 
to  the  change  of  timea,  over  whict 
have  any  control,  and  which  it  i*  equally  . 
for  him  to  redreai;  tor  a  more  oonaiderate, 
andjudicioni  gentleman  1  never  aaw.  It  i*  natsnl 
to  auppoae  that  J  loved  him,  and  felt  gratefnl  towatdi 
him  i  but  excluaive  of  all  fealingi  of  ttof  Datnic,  if  I 
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am  any  judge  of  manldnd,  Dake  Charles  had  eveiy 
qualification  both  of  heart  and  mind,  which  ought  to 
endear  a  nobleman  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 
From  the  time  of  hii  beloved  partner's  death  his  spirits 
began  to  droop ;  and,  though  for  the  sake  of  his  family, 
he  made  many  efforts  to  keep  them  up,  the  eneigy 
that  formerly  had  supported  them  was  broken,  and 
the  gnawings  of  a  disconsolate  heart  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  grave.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  my  two 
noble  and  only  benefactors !  they  were  lovely  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  but  shortly  di- 
vided. 

I  then  began  and  built  a  handsome  cottage  on  my 
new  farm,  and  forthwith  made  it  my  head-quarters. 
But  not  content  with  this,  having  married  in  1820 
Miss  JkEazgaret  Phillips,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
PhiUips,  late  of  Longbridge-moor,  in  Annandale,  and 
finding  that  I  had  then  in  the  hands  of  Hr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Blackwood,  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  debts  due,  or  that  would  soon  be 
due,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  I  determined 
once  more  to  farm  on  a  laiger  scale,  and  expressed 
my  wish  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Montague, 
head  trustee  on  his  nephew's  domains.  His  lordship 
readily  offered  me  the  farm  of  Mount-Benger,  which 
adjoined  my  own.  At  first  I  determined  not  to  accept 
of  it,  as  it  had  ruined  two  well-qualified  farmers  in 
the  preceding  six  years;  but  was  persuaded  at  last 
by  some  neighbours,  in  opposition  to  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  accept  of  it,  on  the  plea  that  the  farmers  on 
the  Bucdeugh  estate  were  never  suffered  to  be  great 
losers,  and  that  at  all  events,  if  I  could  not  make  the 
rent,  I  could  write  for  it.  So  accordingly  I  took  a  lease 
of  the  farm  for  nine  years. 

I  called  in  my  debts,  which  were  all  readily  paid, 
and  amounted  to  within  a  few  pounds  of  one  thousand; 
but  at  that  period  the  sum  was  quite  inadequate,  the 
prices  of  ewes  bordering  on  thirty  shillings  per  head. 
The  farm  required  stocking  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  sheep,  twenty  cows,  five  horses,  farming 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  crop,  manure,  and  moreover, 
draining,  fencing,  and  building,  so  that  I  soon  found 
I  had  not  half  enough  of  money ;  and  though  I  realized 
by  writing,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  besides  smaller  sums  paid 
in  cash,  yet  I  got  into  difficulties  at  the  veiy  first,  out 
of  which  I  could  never  redeem  myself  till  the  end  of 
the  lease,  at  which  time  live  stock  of  all  kinds  having 
declined  one  half  in  value,  the  speculation  left  me 
once  more  without  a  sixpence  in  the  world — and  at 
the  age  of  sixty  it  is  fully  late  enough  to  begin  it 
anew. 

It  will  be  consolatory  however  to  my  friends  to  be 
assured  that  none  of  these  reverses  ever  preyed  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  my  spirits.  As  long  as  I  did  all 
for  the  best,  and  was  conscious  that  no  man  could  ever 
accuse  me  of  dishonesty,  I  laughed  at  the  futility  of 
my  own  calculations,  and  let  my  earnings  go  aa  they 
came,  amid  contentment  and  happiness,  determined  to 
make  more  money  as  soon  as  possible,  altiiough  it 
should  go  the  same  way. 

One  may  think,  on  reading  over  this  memoir,  that 
I  must  have  worn  out  a  life  of  misery  and  wretched- 


ness; but  the  case  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  I  never 
knew  either  man  or  woman  who  has  been  so  uniformly 
happy  as  I  have  been;  which  has  been  partly  owing 
to  a  good  constitution,  and  partly  from  the  conviction 
that  a  heavenly  gift,  conferring  the  powers  of  immortal 
song,  was  inherent  in  my  souL  Indeed  so  uniformly 
smooth  and  happy  has  my  married  life  been,  that  on 
a  retrospect  I  cannot  distinguish  one  part  from  another, 
save  by  some  remakably  good  days  of  fishing,  shooting, 
and  curling  on  the  ice.  Those  who  desire  to  peruse 
my  youthful  love  adventures  will  find  some  of  the  best 
of  them  in  those  of  "Qeorge  Cochrane." 

Now,  as  I  think  the  best  way  of  writing  these  by- 
gone reminiscences  is  to  finish  the  subject  one  is  on, 
before  beginning  another,  I  must  revert  to  several 
drcnmstances  of  importance  to  nobody  but  myself. 
In  1822,  perceiving  that  I  was  likely  to  run  short  of 
money,  I  began  and  finished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  "The  Three  Perils  of  Man,  viz.  War,  Women, 
and  Witchcraft !"  Lord  preserve  us !  what  a  medley 
I  made  of  it !  for  I  never  in  my  life  rewrote  a  page  of 
prose;  and  being  impatient  to  get  hold  of  some  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  money  or  their  bills,  which 
were  the  same,  I  dashed  on,  and  mixed  up  with  what 
might  have  been  made  one  of  the  best  historical  tales 
our  country  ever  produced,  such  a  mass  of  diablerie  as 
retarded  the  main  story,  and  rendered  the  whole  per- 
fectly ludicrous.  But  the  worst  thing  of  all  effected 
by  this  novel,  or  at  least  by  the  novel  part  of  an  au- 
thentic tale,  was  its  influencing  the  ingenious  Allan 
Cunningham  to  follow  up  the  idea,  and  improve  the 
subject ;  whereas,  he  made  matters  rather  worse.  I  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  edition  of 
one  thousand  copies  as  soon  as  it  was  put  to  press. 
The  house  never  manifested  the  least  suspicion  of  me, 
more  than  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  own  firm. 

The  next  year  I  produced  "The  Three  Perils  of 
Women,"  also  in  three  volumes,  and  received  the  same 
price  likewise,  in  bills,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  to 
press.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  and  absurdity 
in  both  the  tales  of  this  latter  work ;  but  I  was  all  this 
while  writing  as  if  in  desperation,  and  see  matters  now 
in  a  different  light. 

The  next  year,  1824^  I  published  "The  Confessions 
of  a  Fanatic;"  but  it  being  a  story  replete  with 
honors,  after  I  had  written  it  I  durst  not  venture  to 
put  my  name  to  it :  so  it  was  published  anonymously, 
and  of  course  did  not  sell  veiy  well — so  at  least  I  be- 
lieve, for  I  do  not  remember  ever  receiving  anything 
for  it,  and  I  am  sure  if  there  had  been  a  reversion  I 
should  have  had  a  moiety.  However,  I  never  asked 
anything;  so  on  that  point  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing. 

But  the  same  year  I  offered  them  two  volumes  12mo 
of  "The  Lives  of  Eminent  Men;"  to  which  they 
answered,  "that  my  last  publication  had  been  found 
fault  with  in  some  very  material  points,  and  they 
begged  leave  to  decline  publishing  the  present  one 
until  they  consulted  some  other  persons  with  regard 
to  its  merits."  Oho  I  thinks  I,  since  my  favourite 
publishers  thus  think  proper  to  take  two  thousand 
volumes  for  nothing  ("Queen  Hynde"  and  the  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Fanatic"),  and  then  refuse  the  third,  it  is 
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tima  to  gin  Umn  up ;  lo  1  ii0tct  wrolo  uiother  letter 
to  thkt  hooM. 

1  oonlew  Uuil  than  *ii  k  good  ded  of  wrugling 
botwMD  Hr.  Blackwood  tnd  mo  with  regwd  to  » 
hundred  pound  bill  of  Ueun.  Longmuiuid  Co.'i,  id- 
iuic«d  DD  tbo  cndit  of  tluM  worki.  Whan  Mr. 
BUckwDod  uma  to  be  &  aharer  in  tham,  uiil  to  find 
that  h«  wuliltair  toboaloaerof  thataum,  or  ft  gi««t 
put  of  it,  ha  Ckiued  me  to  maka  over  a  bill  to  him  of 
the  iama  amooDt,  which  ha  afterwaidi  chargad  ms 
with,  and  deducted  from  oni  aulMoquBnt  tnniactiona: 
— lo  that,  aa  far  at  orer  1  conld  be  made  to  under- 
aUod  tha  matter,  after  mauj  letten  and  argumcnta, 
I  noTer  reoeived  into  my  own  hand  one  penny  tor 
thew  two  woilu.  I  do  not  accuae  Ur.  Blackwood  of 
diahoneaty ;  on  the  contrary,  with  all  hia  hnlta,  I 
never  aaw  anything  but  honour  and  inUvh^  about 
him.  But  thii  waa  the  fact.  Heain.  Longman  t 
Co.  adTanoed  me  one  hundred  ponndi  on  the  credit  at 
le  or  both  ot  the  worki:  1  drew  the  money  tor  the 
ite,  or  rather  I  belieTs  Hr.  Blackwood  drew  it  out 
at  the  bank  for  me.  But  he  campellod  ma,  whether 
I  would  or  not,  to  grant  him  my  promiiaoty  note  for 
the  iama  aum,  and  I  waa  to  hare  ■  moie^  of  the  pro- 
it  from  both  houaet.  The  accoont  waa  carried  on 
•gainat  me  tin  Anally  obliterated;  bat  the  prooeeda  I 
ar  heard  of;  and  yet,  on  coming  to  London,  1  And 
t  Heaan.  Longman  and  Co.  have  not  a  co|7  of 
either  of  the  worka,  nor  hive  had  any  for  a  number 
of  yeara.  It  i*  probable  that  they  may  have  aold  them 
oft  at  atndeaale,andat  a  T«y  cheap  rate  too;  bnthalt 
if  tha  edition  waa  mine,  and  thay  ought  to  have  con- 
aslted  me,  or  at  leaat  informed  me  of  the  traniaction. 
It  waa  becauae  I  had  an  implicit  conBdencv  in  Black- 
wood'a  honour  that  I  aigned  the  bill,  though  I  lold 
him  I  could  not  comprehend  it.  The  whole  irf  that 
trifling  buiineaa  haa  to  thia  day  ocmtinned  n  complete 
myitery  to  roe.  I  lure  told  the  plain  truth,  and  if 
any  of  the  paitiee  can  explain  it  away  I  ihaU  be 
obliged  to  them.  It  the  money  ahould  aier  by  any 
chance  drop  in,  "better  lata  than  never"  will  be  my 
aalutatioD. 

In  1S22  I  bargained  with  Conitable  and  Co.  for  an 
edition  of  my  beat  poema  in  tour  volumea,  tor  which 
thay  were  to  pay  ma  two  hnndi«d  pooudi.  It  waa 
with  Hr.  Bobert  Cwiell  that  I  made  the  bargain.    He 


with  the  mcmey,  Hog^  that  yon  draw  oat  of  tkabeak 
to-day  on  our  bill?' 

"I  am  gauB  tabling  it  to  yovyc  eee,"  Mya  I,  "ta 

other  bill  wi'.    An' 111  pay  the  fear  pe*  oea-   i   i 


my  ain  pooch  wi'  great  i  linnifnlniaa.  far 
good  I  hae  gottin  o'  the  tiller." 
YoD  have  got  fnU  p^rniait  fcr 


"Then  yon  hare  no  chance  erer  to  get  it  acain!" 
"Diel  a  grain." 

"And  do  you  eoDiider  that  by  thia  traoBtctJoa  jot 
will  change  the  itcrling  value  that  ia  already  in  yoar 


■■ij, " 


excepting  the  bit  ii 


1  Ha,. 


"Bnt  I  won't  truit  yon 
There'i  your  miaiive.     Keep  hold  of  what  yon  have, 
and  111  pay  the  bill  when  it  it  preaented." 

"There  are  aoma  waor  eh^ia  than  CWlell,  for  « 
aairly  aa  I  hae  miaca'd  him  whilea,"  thoaght  I,  aa  I 

I  have  recorded  ervry  word  that  paaed  hare,  fcr  I 
thought  very  highly  of  hii  condact  at  the  tinu ;  and 
when  I  law  what  aoon  after  followed,  I  thoncht  tea 
timaa  more  of  it,  and  never  reported  CadeQ  aa  a  acnh 
again.  Sir  Walter  Soott  at  the  nme  time  aent  me  a 
credit  order  on  hit  banker  (or  a  hondnd  poonda,  fiw 
fear  of  any  embarraaamenl;  ao  that  altogether  I  find 
I  lott  npwarda  of  two  thonaand  ponnda  on  Houit 
Benger  leaae — a  reapeetable  nun  tor  an  old  ahepheid 
to  throw  away. 

Having  been  to  much  diacounged  by  the  bilnia  of 
"Qoeen  Hynde,"  I  gave  op  all  thonghla  of  ever  writ- 
ing anoUier  long  poem,  but  continued  for  air  yeaza  to 
write  fairy  talea,  ghoat  ator»,  lon^  and  poena  for 
periodioala  ot  evei;  deaeription,  tometimea  recarring 
liberal  payment,  and  lometiroea  none,  jiut  >■  tha 
editor  or  proprietor  felt  diipoaed.  It  win  be  hot 
joitice  to  give  a  litt  of  inch  at  pay  and  loch  aa  do  Mt, 
and  their  aeveral  giadei,  which  I  may  add  to  thia  by 

In  1829  Bulia  Blackwood  pnhlithed  »  -.U.*-^  ^ 
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hu  been  a  benefactor  even  on  a  small  scale,  bat  there 
are  some  things  that  no  independent  heart  can  bear. 
The  great  fault  of  Blackwood  is,  that  he  regards  no 
man's  temper  or  disposition;  but  the  more  he  can 
provoke  an  author  by  insolence  and  contempt,  he  likes 
the  better.  Besides,  he  will  never  once  confess 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  else  anything  might  be 
foif^ven;  no,  no,  the  thing  is  impossible  that  he  can 
ever  be  wrong  1  The  poor  author  is  not  only  always 
in  the  wrong,  but,  "  Oh,  he  is  the  most  insufferable 
beast!" 

What  has  been  the  consequence?  He  has  driven 
all  his  original  correspondents  from  him  that  first  gave 
Maga  her  seat,  save  one,  who,  though  still  his  friend, 
can  but  seldom  write  for  him,  being  now  otherwise 
occupied,  and  another,  who  is  indeed  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  to  him;  but  who,  though  invaluable,  and  I 
am  sure  much  attached,  yet  has  been  a  thousand  times 
at  the  point  of  bolting  off  like  a  flaah  of  lightning.  I 
know  it  well,  and  Ebony,  for  his  own  sake,  had  better 
take  care  of  this  last  remaining  stem  of  a  goodly  bush, 
for  he  may  depend  on  it  that  he  has  only  an  eel  by 
the  tail. 

For  my  part,  after  twenty  years  of  feelings  hardly 
suppressed,  he  has  driven  me  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  patience.  That  Magazine  of  his,  which  owes 
its  rise  principally  to  myself,  has  often  put  words  and 
sentiments  into  my  mouth  of  which  I  have  been 
greatly  ashamed,  and  which  have  given  much  pain  to 
my  family  and  relations,  and  many  of  those  after  a 
solemn  written  promise  that  such  freedoms  should 
never  be  repeated.  I  have  been  often  urged  to  re- 
strain and  humble  him  by  legal  measures  as  an  incor- 
rigible offender  deserves.  I  know  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  and  if  he  dares  me  to  the  task,  I  want  but  a 
hair  to  make  a  tether  of. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  I  wrote  and  published  a 
Masque  or  Drama,  comprehending  many  songs,  that 
summer  the  king  was  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  theme 
that  suited  me  to  a  tittle,  as  I  there  suffered  fancy  to 
revel  free.  I  got  no  money  for  it;  but  I  got  what  I 
held  in  higher  estimation,  his  Majesty's  thanks,  for 
that  and  my  other  loyal  and  national  songs.  The 
note  is  written  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  and  I  have  preserved  it  as  a  relic. 


EEMINISCENCES  OP  SOME  OP  HIS 
CONTEMPOEAEIES. 

ant  WALTER  Boorr. 

One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as  I  was  busOy 
engaged  working  in  the  field  at  Ettrick  House,  Wat 
Shiel  came  over  to  me  and  said,  that  "  I  bond  gang 
away  down  to  the  Bamseydeugh  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  carry  me,  for  there  war  some  gentlemen  there 
wha  wantit  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Wha  can  be  at  the  Bamseydeugh  that  want  me, 
Wat?" 

I  ooudna  say,  for  it  wasna  me  that  they  spak  to 


(t 


i'  the  by-ganging.  But  Pm  thinking  ifs  the  Shina 
an'  some  o'  his  gang." 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first 
volumes  of  the  *'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,"  and  had 
copied  a  number  of  old  ballads  from  my  mother's 
recital,  and  sent  them  to  the  editor  preparatory  for  a 
third  volume.  I  accordingly  went  towards  home  to 
put  on  my  Sunday  dothes,  but  before  reaching  it  I 
met  with  The  Shibra  and  Mr.  William  Laidlaw 
coming  to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and  remained  in 
our  cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an  hour,  and  my 
mother  chanted  the  ballad  of  Old  Maitlan'  to  them, 
with  which  Mr.  Scott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had 
sent  him  a  copy  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  I  found 
afterwards,  from  the  singing  of  another  Laidlaw),  but 
I  thought  Mr.  Scott  had  some  dread  of  a  part  being 
forged ;  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey  into 
the  wilds  of  Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my  mother  sing 
it  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  I  remember  he  asked 
her  if  she  thought  it  had  ever  been  printed;  and  her 
answer  was,  **  Oo,  na,  na,  sir,  it  was  never  printed  i' 
the  world,  for  my  brothers  an'  me  learned  it  frae  auld 
Andrew  Moor,  an'  he  learned  it,  an'  mony  mae,  frae 
auld  Baby  Mettlin  [Maitland],  that  was  house-keeper 
to  the  first  laiid  o'  TushiUw." 

"Then  that  must  be  a  very  auld  story,  indeed, 
Margaret,"  said  he. 

**Ay,  it  is  thatl  It  is  an  auld  story!  But  mair 
nor  that,  except  George  Warton  and  James  Steward, 
there  was  never  ane  o'  my  sangs  prentit  till  ye  pren- 
tit  them  yoursell,  an'  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a'thegither. 
They  war  made  for  singing,  an'  no  for  reading ;  and 
they  're  nouther  right  spelled  nor  right  setten  down." 

"  Heh— heh—heh !  Take  ye  that,  Mr.  Scott,"  said 
Laidlaw. 

Mr.  Scott  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  re- 
cital of  a  verse,  but  I  have  forgot  what  it  was,  and 
my  mother  gave  him  a  rap  on  the  knee  with  her  open 
hand,  and  said,  "  It  is  true  enough,  for  a'  that." 

We  were  all  to  dine  at  Bamseydeugh  with  the 
Messrs.  Brydon;  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  went 
away  to  look  at  something  before  dinner,  and  I  was 
to  follow.  On  going  into  the  stable-yard  at  Bamsey- 
deugh, I  met  with  Mr.  Scott's  Uveryman,  a  far  greater 
original  than  his  master,  at  whom  I  asked  if  the  Shirra 
was  come? 

'*0,  ay,  lad,  the  Shirra's  come,"  said  he.  "Are 
ye  the  duel  that  maks  the  auld  ballads  and  sings 
them?" 

"  I  said  I  Cancied  I  was  he  that  he  meant,  though 
I  had  never  made  ony  very  auld  ballads." 

"Ay,  then,  lad,  gae  your  ways  in  an'  speir  for  the 
Shirra.  They'll  let  ye  see  where  he  is.  Hellbevery 
glad  to  see  you." 

During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse 
ran  very  much  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that 
curse  of  the  community  of  Ettrick  Forest.  The  ori- 
ginal black-faced  forest  breed  being  always  called  the 
short  iheept  and  the  Cheviot  breed  the  long  eheep^  the 
disputes  at  that  period  ran  very  high  about  the  prac- 
ticable profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  come 
into  that  remote  district  to  preserve  what  fragments 
remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  rather  bored  with 
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the  eyerlasting  question  of  the  long  and  the  short 
sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  serious  cal- 
culating face,  he  tonied  to  Mr.  Walter  Biydon  and 
said,  "  I  am  ^ther  at  a  loss  regarding  the  merits  of 
this  very  important  question.  How  long  must  a  sheep 
actually  measure  to  come  under  the  denomination  of 

Mr.  Brydon,  who,  m  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
neither  peroeiTcd  the  quls  nor  the  reproof,  fell  to 
answer  with  great  sincerity, — "  It's  the  woo,  sir — it's 
the  woo  that  makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep 
hae  the  short  woo,  and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang 
thing ;  and  these  are  just  kind  o'  names  we  gie  them 
like."  Mr.  Soott  could  not  preseire  his  grave  face  of 
strict  calculation;  it  went  gradually  awiy,  and  a  hearty 
guffaw  followed.  When  I  saw  the  vezy  same  words 
repeated  near  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Black  Dwarf," 
how  could  I  be  mistaken  of  the  author?  It  is  true, 
Johnnie  Ballantyne  persuaded  me  into  a  nominal 
belief  of  the  contraiy  for  several  years  following,  but  I 
could  never  get  the  better  of  that  and  several  similar 
coincidences. 

The  next  day  we  went  off,  five  in  number,  to  visit 
the  wilds  of  Banklebum,  to  see  if  on  the  farms  of 
Buccleugh  there  were  any  relics  of  the  Castles  of  Buc- 
deugh  or  Mount-Comyn,  the  ancient  and  original  pos- 
session of  the  Scotts.  We  found  no  remains  of  either 
tower  or  fortalice,  save  an  old  chapel  and  church-yard, 
and  a  mill  and  mill-dam,  where  com  never  grew,  but 
where,  as  old  Satchells  very  appropriately  says, — 

Had  heather-bells  been  com  of  the  best. 

The  Buodeugh  mill  would  have  had  a  noble  grist. 

It  must  have  been  used  for  grinding  the  chiefs  black 
mails,  which,  it  is  known,  were  aU  paid  to  him  in 
kind.  Many  of  these  still  continue  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  way;  and  if  report  say  true,  he  would  be  the 
better  of  a  mill  and  kiln  on  some  part  of  his  land  at 
this  day,  as  weU  as  a  sterling  conscientious  miller  to 
receive  and  render. 

Besides  having  been  mentioned  by  Satchells,  there 
was  a  remaining  tradition  in  the  country  that  there 
was  a  font  stone  of  blue  marble,  out  of  which  the  an- 
cient heirs  of  Buccleugh  were  baptised,  covered  up 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  Mr.  Soott  was 
curious  to  see  if  we  could  discover  it;  but  on  going 
among  the  ruins,  we  found  the  rubbish  at  the  spot, 
where  the  altar  was  known  to  have  been,  dug  out  to 
the  foundation — ^we  knew  not  by  whom;  but  no  font 
had  been  found.  As  there  appeared  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  recess  in  the  eastern  gable,  we  f eU  a  turning 
over  some  loose  stones,  to  see  if  the  font  was  not  con- 
cealed there,  when  we  came  to  one  half  of  a  small  pot, 
encrusted  thick  with  rust.  Mr.  Scott's  eye  bright- 
ened, and  he  swore  it  was  an  ancient  consecrated  hel- 
mets Laidlaw,  however,  scratching  it  minutely  out, 
found  it  covered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  inside,  and 
then  said,  "Ay,  the  truth  is,  sir,  it  is  neither  mair  nor 
less  than  a  piece  of  a  tar  pat  that  some  o*  the  farmers 
hae  been  buisting  their  sheep  out  o*,  i'  the  auld  kirk 
langsyne."  Sir  Walter's  shaggy  eyebrows  dipped  deep 
over  his  eyes,  and  suppressing  a  snule,  he  turned  and 
strode  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  saying,  that  '*  we  had 


just  ridden  all  the  way  to  see  that  there  was  noHixng 
to  he  seen." 

I  remember  his  riding  upon  a  terribly  higih-sptiited 
hotae,  which  had  the  perilous  fancy  of  leaping  every 
drain,  rivulet,  and  ditch  that  came  in  our  way;  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  everlastingly  bogging 
himself,  while  sometimes  the  rider  kept  his  seat  de- 
spite of  the  animal's  plunging,  and  at  other  times  he 
was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  the  best  way  he  oovild. 
In  coming  through  a  place  called  the  Milsey  Bog,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Soott,  thaf  s  the  maddest  ddl  of  a 
beast  I  ever  saw.  Gsn  ye  no  gar  him  tak  a  wee  mair 
time  ?  He's  just  out  o'  ae  lair  intil  another  wf  ye." 

**Ay,"  said  he,  "he  and  I  have  been  vesy  often, 
these  two  days  past,  like  the  Pechs;  we  could  stand 
straight  up  and  tie  our  shoe-lachets."  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  joke,  nor  do  I  yet,  but  I  think  these 
were  his  words. 

We  visited  the  old  castles  of  Thirlestane  andToahi- 
law,  and  dined  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  tiie  nig^ 
with  Mr.  Brydon  of  Croaslee.  Sir  Walter  was  all  the 
while  in  the  highest  good  humour,  and  seemed  to  oi- 
joy  the  range  of  mountain  solitude,  idiieh  we  tra- 
versed, exceedingly.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  him  other- 
wise in  the  fields.  Chi  the  rugged  mountains,  or  even 
toiling  in  Tweed  to  the  waist,  I  have  seen  his  g^ 
not  only  surpass  his  own,  but  that  of  all  other  men. 
His  memory,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  his  reooHec- 
tion,  BUipasses  that  of  aU  men  whom  I  ever  knew.  I 
saw  a  pleasant  instance  of  it  recorded  lately,  regard- 
ing Gampbell's  "Pleasures  of  Hope^  Init  I  think  I 
can  relate  a  more  extraordinary  one. 

He  and  Skene  of  Bubislaw  and  I  were  out  one 
night,  about  midnight,  leistering  kippers  in  Tweed, 
and  on  going  to  kindle  a  light  at  the  Elihank  March, 
we  found,  to  our  inexpressible  grief,  thai  our  eoal 
had  gone  out.  To  think  of  giving  up  our  sport  was 
out  of  the  question ;  so  we  had  no  other  shift,  save  to 
send  Bob  Fletcher  home,  all  the  way  through  the  dark- 
ness, the  distance  of  two  miles,  for  another  fiery  peak 

While  Fletcher  was  absent,  we  three  sat  down  on 
a  piece  of  beautiful  greensward,  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  Soott  desired  me  to  sing  him  my  ballad  of 
"Gilmanscleugh.**  Now,  be  it  remembered  that  this 
ballad  had  never  been  either  printed  or  penned.  I 
had  merely  composed  it  by  rote,  and  on  finishing  it, 
three  yean  before,  I  had  sung  it  once  ova-  to  Sir 
Walter.  I  began  it  at  his  request ;  but  at  the  eighth 
or  ninth  verse  I  stuck  in  it,  and  could  not  get  on  with 
another  line,  on  which  he  began  it  a  second  time,  and 
recited  it  every  word  from  beginning  to  end.  It  beiqg 
a  very  long  ballad,  consisting  of  eighty-eight  stansas, 
I  testified  my  astonishment.  He  said  tiiat  he  had 
lately  been  out  on  a  pleasure  party  on  the  Forth,  and 
that,  to  amuse  the  company,  he  had  recited  both  tiiat 
ballad  and  one  of  Southey's,  "The  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothock;"  both  of  which  ballads  he  had  only  heard 
once  from  their  respective  authors,  and  he  believed  he 
had  recited  them  both  without  misplacing  a  word. 

Rob  Fletcher  came  at  last,  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Peel 
with  him,  and  into  the  foaming  river  we  plunged,  in 
our  frail  bark,  with  a  fine  blazing  light.  In  a  few 
ibinutes  we  came  into  Gliddy's  Weal,  the  deepest  potA 
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in  Tweed,  when  we  perceived  that  oar  boat  gave  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  sinking.  When  Soott  saw  the  ter- 
ror that  Peel  was  in,  he  laughed  till  the  tears  blinded 
his  eyes.  Always,  the  more  mischief,  the  better  sport 
for  him!  "For  God's  sake,  push  her  to  the  side!" 
roared  PeeL  '*0h,  she  goes  fine!"  said  Scott;  "an' 
gin  the  boat  were  bottomless,  and  seven  miles  to  row;" 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  well  got  out  the  words,  down 
she  went  to  the  bottom,  plunging  us  all  into  Tweed 
over  head  and  ears.  It  was  no  sport  to  me  at  all; 
but  that  was  a  glorious  night  for  Sir  Walter,  and  the 
next  day  was  no  worse. 

I  remember  leaving  Altrive  Lake  once  with  him, 
accompanied  by  my  dear  friend  William  Laidlaw  and 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  to  visit  the  tremendous  solitudes 
of  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail  and  Loch  Skene.  I  con- 
ducted them  through  that  wild  region  by  a  path, 
which,  if  not  rode  by  Glavers,  was,  I  dare  say,  never 
rode  by  another  human  being.  Sir  Adam  rode  inad- 
vertently into  a  gulf,  and  got  a  sad  fright,  but  Sir 
Walter,  in  the  very  worst  paths,  never  dismounted, 
save  at  Loch  Skene,  to  take  some  dinner.  We  went 
to  Moffat  that  night,  where  we  met  with  some  of  his 
family,  and  such  a  day  aqd  night  of  glee  I  never  wit- 
nessed. Our  very  perils  were  matter  to  him  of  infi- 
nite merriment ;  and  then  there  was  a  short-tempered 
boot-boy  at  the  ixm,  who  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him,  at  which  he  laughed  till  the  water  ran  over 
his  cheeks. 

I  was  disappointed  in  never  seeing  some  incident  in 
his  subsequent  works  laid  in  a  scene  resembling  the 
rugged  solitude  around  Loch  Skene,  for  I  never  saw 
him  survey  any  with  so  much  attention.  A  single 
serious  look  at  a  scene  generally  filled  his  mind  with 
it,  and  he  seldom  took  another;  but  here  he  took  the 
names  of  all  the  hills,  their  altitudes,  and  reUtive 
situations  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  made  me 
repeat  them  several  times.  It  may  occur  in  some  of 
his  works  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  think  it  will, 
for  he  has  rarely  ever  been  known  to  interest  himself, 
either  in  a  scene  or  a  character,  which  did  not  appear 
afterwards  in  all  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 

There  are  not  above  five  people  in  the  world,  who, 
I  think,  know  Sir  Walter  better,  or  understand  his 
character  better  than  I  do;  and  if  I  outlive  him,  which 
is  likely,  as  I  am  five  months  and  ten  days  younger,  I 
shall  draw  a  mental  portrait  of  him,  the  likeness  of 
which  to  the  original  shall  not  be  disputed.  In  the 
meantime,  this  is  only  a  reminiscence,  in  my  own 
line,  of  an  illustrious  friend  among  the  mountains. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recited,  and  spoke 
of  our  ancient  ballads,  during  that  first  tour  of  his 
through  the  forest,  inspired  me  with  a  determination 
immediately  to  begin  and  imitate  them,  which  I  did, 
and  soon  grew  tolerably  good  at  it.  I  dedicated  "The 
Mountain  Bard"  to  him : — 


Bless'd  be  his  generotu  heart  fbr  aye ; 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay. 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will, 
Afur  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill; 
Watoh'd  my  first  notes  with  cniioos  ^e. 
And  wonder'd  at  my  minstrel^ : 
He  little  ween'd  a  parent's  tongue 
Buch  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 


W0RD8W0ETH. 

I  have  foigotten  what  year  it  was,  but  it  was  in  the 
summer  that  the  "Excursion"  was  first  published, 
when  Mr.  James  Wilson  came  to  me,  one  day,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  asked  me  to  come  to  his  mother's 
house  in  Queen  Street  to  dinner,  and  meet  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  his  lady.  I  said  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
any  friend  of  his  kind  and  venerated  mother's  at  any 
time,  and  should  certainly  come.  But  not  having  the 
least  conception  that  the  great  poet  of  the  Lakes  was 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Wilson  having  called  him  Mr, 
Wordsworth,  I  took  it  for  the  celebrated  horse-dealer 
of  the  same  name,  and  entertained  some  shrewd  mis- 
givings, how  he  should  chance  to  be  a  guest  in  a  house 
where  only  the  first  people  in  Edinburgh  were  wont 
to  be  invited. 

"You  will  like  him  very  much,"  said  Wilson; 
"for  although  he  proses  a  little,  he  is  exceedingly 
intelligent." 

"I  dare  say  he  Ib,"  returned  I;  "at  all  events,  he 
is  allowed  to  be  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh!"  The 
entomologbt  liked  the  joke  well,  and  carried  it  on  for 
some  time ;  and  I  found,  in  my  tour  southward  with 
the  celebrated  poet,  that  several  gentlemen  fell  iuto 
the  same  error,  expressing  themselves  as  at  a  loss  why 
I  should  be  travelling  the  country  with  a  horH-couper, 
He  was  clothed  in  a  gray  russet  jacket  and  pantaloons, 
be  it  remembered,  and  wore  a  broad-brimmed  beaver 
hat,  so  that  to  strangers  he  doubtlei^  had  a  very  ori- 
ginal appearance. 

When  I  finally  learned  from  Wilson  that  it  was  the 
poet  of  the  Lakes  whom  I  was  to  meet,  I  was  over- 
joyed, for  I  admired  many  of  his  pieces  exceedingly, 
though  I  had  not  then  seen  his  ponderous  "  Excur- 
sion." I  listened  to  him  that  night  as  to  a  superior 
being,  far  exalted  above  the  common  walks  of  life. 
His  sentiments  seemed  just,  and  his  language,  though 
perhaps  a  little  pompous,  was  pure,  sentient,  and  ex- 
pressive. We  called  on  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  company ;  and  all  the  while  he  was  in  Scot- 
land I  loved  him  better  and  better.  Old  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson  travelled  along  with  us  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Yarrow,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  defer- 
ence which  Wordsworth  paid  to  that  venerable  man. 
We  went  into  my  fathei-'s  cot,  and  partook  of  some 
homely  refreshment,  visited  St.  Mary's  Lake,  which 
that  day  was  calm,  and  pure  as  any  mirror;  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  in  particular  testified  great  delight  with 
the  whole  scene.  In  tracing  the  windings  of  the 
pastoral  Yarrow,  from  its  source  to  its  confluence 
with  the  sister  stream,  the  poet  was  in  great  good 
htimour,  delightful  and  most  eloquent.  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  see  Yarrow  to  greater  advantage; 
and  yet  it  failed  of  the  anticipated  inspiration;  for 
"Yarrow  Visited"  is  not  so  sweet  or  ingenious  a  poem 
as  "Yarrow  Unvisited;"  so  much  is  hope  superior  to 
enjoyment. 

From  Selkirk  we  were  obliged  to  take  different 
routes,  as  Wordsworth  had  business  in  Teviotdale,  and 
I  in  Eskdale ;  and  at  last  I  landed  at  Byedale  Mount, 
his  delightful  dwelling,  a  day  and  a  night  before  him 
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and  his  lady.  I  found  his  sister  there,  however,  a 
pure  ingenuous  child  of  nature;  kind,  benevolent,  and 
greatly  attached  to  her  brother.  Her  conversation 
was  a  true  mental  treat ;  and  we  spent  the  time  with 
the  children  delightfully  till  the  poet's  arrivaL 

I  dined  with  him,  and  called  on  him  several  times 
afterwards,  and  certainly  never  met  with  anything 
but  the  most  genuine  kindness;  therefore  people  have 
wondered  why  I  should  have  indulged  in  caricaturing 
his  sjbyle  in  the  "Poetic  Mirror."  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  myself;  but  it  was  merely  a  piece  of  ill- 
nature  at  an  affront  which  I  conceived  had  been  put 
on  me.  It  was  the  triumphal  arch  scene.  This  anec- 
dote has  been  told  and  told  again,  but  never  truly; 
and  was  likewise  brought  forward  in  the  ''Noctes 
Ambrosiansa"  as  a  joke,  but  it  was  no  joke;  and  the 
plain,  simple  truth  of  the  matter  was  thus : — 

It  chanced  one  night,  when  I  was  there,  that  there 
was  a  resplendent  arch  across  the  zenith,  from  the 
one  horizon  to  the  other,  of  something  like  the  aurora 
borealis,  but  much  brighter.  It  was  a  scene  that  is 
well  remembered,  for  it  struck  the  country  with  ad- 
miration, as  such  a  phenomenon  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  luch  perfection ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  it  had  been  more  brilliant  over  the  mountains 
and  pure  waters  of  Westmoreland  than  anywhere 
else.  Well,  when  word  came  into  the  room  of  the 
splendid  meteor,  we  all  went  out  to  view  it ;  and,  on 
the  beautiful  platform  at  Mount  Ryedale,  we  were  all 
walking,  in  twos  and  threes,  arm-in-arm,  taUdng  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  admiring  it.  Now,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Wordsworth,  Professor  WiUon,  Lloyd, 
De  Quincey,  and  myself,  were  present,  besides  several 
other  literary  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  remember  aright.  Miss  Wordsworth's  arm 
was  in  mine,  and  she  was  expressing  some  fears  that 
the  splendid  stranger  might  prove  ominous,  when 
I,  by  ill  luck,  blundered  out  the  following  remark, 
thinking  that  I  was  saying  a  good  thing: — ''Hout, 
me'm  1  it  ia  neither  mair  nor  less  than  joost  a  treeum- 
phal  airch,  raised  in  honour  of  the  meeting  of  the 
poets." 

"That's  not  amiss— eh?  eh?— that's  very  good," 
said  the  Professor,  laughing.  But  Wordsworth,  who 
had  De  Quincey's  arm,  gave  a  grunt,  and  turned  on 
liis  heel,  and  leading  the  little  opium-chewer  aside, 
he  addressed  him  in  these  disdainful  and  venomous 
words :— "  Poets?  poets?  What  does  the  fellow  mean? 
Where  are  they?" 

Who  could  forgive  this?  For  my  part  I  never  can, 
and  never  will !  I  admire  Wordsworth  ;  as  who  does 
not,  whatever  they  may  pretend?  but  for  that  short 
sentence  I  have  a  lingering  iU-wiU  at  him  which  I 
cannot  get  rid  of.  It  is  surely  presumption  in  any 
man  to  circumscribe  all  human  excellence  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  own  capacity.  The  "  Where  are 
theyf**  was  too  bad !  I  have  always  some  hopes  that 
De  Quincey  was  leeing,  for  I  did  not  myself  hear 
Wordsworth  utter  the  words. 

I  have  only  a  single  remark  to  make  on  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  and  I  do  it  because  I  never  saw  the 
remark  made  before.  It  relates  to  the  richness  of  his 
works  for  quotations.    For  these  they  are  a  mine  that 


is  altogether  inexhaustible.  There  is  nothing  in  na- 
ture that  you  may  not  get  a  quotation  out  of  Words- 
worth to  suit,  and  a  quotation  too  that  breathes  ths 
very  soul  of  poetry.  There  are  only  three  books  in 
the  world  that  are  worth  the  opening  in  search  of 
mottos  and  quotations,  and  all  of  them  are  alike  rich. 
These  are,  the  Old  Testament,  Shakspeare,  and  the 
poetical  works  of  Wordsworth,  and,  strange  to  taj, 
the  "Excursion"  abounds  most  in  them. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

One  day,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  some 
three-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  I  was  herding  my 
master's  ewes  on  the  great  hill  of  Qneensbeny,  is 
Kithsdale,  I  perceived  two  men  coming  towards  me, 
who  appeared  to  be  strangers.  I  saw,  by  their  way 
of  walking,  they  were  not  shepherds,  and  oould  not 
conceive  what  the  men  were  seeking  there,  where 
there  was  neither  path  nor  aim  towards  any  hnmsa 
habitation.  However,  I  stood  staring  about  me  tiU 
they  came  up,  always  ordering  my  old  dog  Hector  to 
silence  in  an  authoritative  style,  he  being  the  only 
servant  I  had  to  attend  to  my  orders.  The  men  ap- 
proached me  rather  in  a  breathless  state,  from  dinib* 
ing  the  hiU.  The  one  was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  fairish 
complexion,  and  pleasant  intelligent  features,  seem- 
ingly approaching  to  forty;  and  the  other  a  da^  un- 
gainly youth  of  about  eighteen,  with  a  boardly  finune 
for  his  age,  and  strongly  marked  manly  featores— the 
very  model  of  Burns,  and  exactly  such  a  man.  Had 
they  been  of  the  same  age,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  eldest  came  up  and  addressed  me  frankly, 
asking  me  if  I  was  Mr.  Harkness's  shepherd,  and  if 
my  name  was  James  Hogg?  to  both  of  which  queries 
I  answered  cautiously  in  the  affirmative,  for  I  vsi 
afraid  they  were  come  to  look  after  me  with  an  aocota- 
tion  regarding  some  of  the  lasses.  The  younger  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance,  as  if  I  had  been  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  instead  of  a  ragged  servant  lad  heiding 
sheep.  The  other  seized  my  hand  and  said,  "  WeQ, 
then,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  There  b  not  a  msn 
in  Scotland  whose  hand  I  am  prouder  to  hold." 

I  could  not  say  a  single  word  in  answer  to  this  ad- 
dress ;  but  when  he  called  me  SiB,  I  looked  down  at 
my  bare  feet  and  ragged  coat,  to  remind  the  man 
whom  he  was  addressing.  But  he  continued:  "M/ 
name  is  James  Cunnin^^iam,  a  name  unknown  to  yon, 
though  yours  is  not  entirely  so  to  me;  and  this  is  my 
younger  brother  Allan,  the  greatest  admirer  that  yov 
have  on  earth,  and  himself  a  young  aspiring  poet  of 
some  promise.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  excuse  this 
intrusion  of  ours  on  your  solitude,  for,  in  truth,  I 
could  get  no  peace  either  night  or  day  with  Allan  tOl 
I  consented  to  come  and  see  you." 

I  then  stepped  down  the  lull  to  where  Allan  Cna* 
ningham  still  stood,  with  his  weather-beaten  dieek 
toward  me,  and,  seising  his  hard  brawny  hand,  1  ga^ 
it  a  hearty  shake,  saying  something  as  kind  as  I  «*> 
able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  as  stniad  ai 
it  possibly  could  be.  From  that  moment  we  weie 
friends,  for  AUan  has  none  of  the  proverbial  Scottish 
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caution  about  him ;  be  ia  all  heart  together,  without 
reserve  either  of  expression  or  manner :  you  at  once 
see  the  unafiEected  benevolence,  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  firm  independence  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own 
rectitude  and  mental  eneigies.  Young  as  he  was,  I 
had  heard  of  his  name,  although  slightly,  and,  I  think, 
seen  one  or  two  of  his  juvenile  pieces.  Of  an  elder 
brother  of  his,  Thomas  Mouncey,  I  had,  previous  to 
that,  conceived  a  very  high  idea ;  and  I  always  mar- 
vel how  he  could  possibly  put  his  poetical  vein  under 
lock  and  key,  as  he  did  all  at  once,  for  he  certainly 
then  bade  fair  to  be  the  first  of  Scottish  bards. 

I  had  a  small  bothy  upon  the  hill,  in  which  I  took 
my  breakfast  and  dinner  on  wet  days,  and  rested 
myself.  It  was  so  small,  that  we  had  to  walk  in  on 
all-fours;  and  when  we  were  in  we  could  not  get  up 
pur  heads  any  way,  but  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  was 
exactly  my  own  length,  and,  on  the  one  side,  I  had  a 
bed  of  rushes,  which  served  likewise  as  a  seat;  on 
this  we  all  three  sat  down,  and  there  we  spent  the 
whole  afternoon,  and,  I  am  sura,  a  happier  group  of 
three  never  met  on  the  hill  of  Queensberry.  Allan 
brightened  up  prodigiously  after  he  got  into  the  dark 
bothy,  repeating  all  his  early  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
part  of  his  brother's,  to  me.  The  two  brothers  par- 
took heartily,  and  without  reserve,  of  my  scrip  and 
bottle  of  sweet  milk;  and  the  elder  Mr.  Cunningham 
had  a  strong  bottle  with  him — I  have  forgot  whether 
it  was  brandy  or  rum,  but  I  remember  it  was  exces- 
sively good,  and  helped  to  keep  up  our  spirits  to  a 
late  hour.  Thus  began  at  that  bothy,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a  friendship  and  a  mutual  attachment  between 
two  aspiring  Scottish  peasants,  over  which  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  has  never  yet  passed. 

From  that  day  forward  I  failed  not  to  improve  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Cunninghams.  I  visited  them 
several  times  at  Dalswinton,  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  Allan  when  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  I  was  astonished  at  the  luxurioua- 
ness  of  his  fancy.  It  was  boundless ;  but  it  was  the 
luxury  of  a  rich  garden  overrun  with  rampant  weeds. 
He  was  likewise  then  a  great  mannerist  in  expression, 
and  no  man  could  mistake  his  verses  for  those  of  any 
other  man.  I  remember  seeing  some  imitations  of 
Ossian  by  him,  which  I  thought  exceedingly  good;  and 
it  struck  me  that  that  style  of  composition  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  his  vast  and  fervent  imagination. 

When  Cromek's  "Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Belies" 
came  to  my  hand,  I  at  once  discerned  the  strains  of 
my  friend,  and  I  cannot  describe  with  what  sensations 
of  delight  I  first  heard  Mr.  Morrison  read  the  **  Mer- 
maid of  Galloway,*'  while  at  every  verse  I  kept  naming 
the  author.  It  had  long  been  my  fixed  opinion,  that 
if  a  person  could  once  succeed  in  the  genuine  ballad 
style,  his  muse  was  adequate  for  any  other;  and  after 
seeing  Allan's  strains  in  that  work,  I  concluded  that 
no  man  could  calculate  what  he  was  capable  of. 

I  continued  my  asseverations  to  all  my  intimate 
friends,  that  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  author  of  aU 
that  was  beautiful  in  the  work.  Gray,  who  had  an 
attachment  to  Cromek,  denied  it  positively  on  his 
friend's  authority.  Grieve  joined  him.  Morrison,  I 
saw,  had  strong  lurking   suspicions;  but  then  he 


stickled  for  the  ancient  genius  of  Galloway.  When 
I  went  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (then  Mr.  Scott),  I  found 
him  decidedly  of  the  same  opiidon  as  myself;  and  he 
said  he  wished  to  God  we  had  that  valuable  and  ori- 
ginal young  man  fairly  out  of  Cromek*s  hands  again. 

I  next  wrote  a  review  of  the  work,  in  which  I  laid 
the  saddle  on  the  right  hoise,  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Jeffrey;  but,  after  retaining  it  for  some  time,  he  re- 
turned it  with  a  note,  saying,  that  he  had  read  over 
the  article,  and  was  convinced  of  the  fraud  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  played  off  on  the  public,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  worthy  of  exposure.  I  have  the  ar- 
tide  and  card  by  me  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  style  of  poetry  is  greatly  changed 
of  late  for  the  better.  I  have  never  seen  any  style  im- 
proved so  much.  It  is  free  of  all  that  crudeness  and 
mannerism  that  once  marked  it  so  decidedly.  He  is 
now  uniformly  lively,  serious,  descriptive,  or  pathetic, 
as  he  changes  his  subject;  but  formerly  he  jumbled 
all  these  together,  as  in  a  boiling  caldron,  and  when 
once  he  began,  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  where  or 
when  he  was  going  to  end.  If  these  reminiscences 
should  meet  his  friendly  eye,  he  will  pardon  them,  on 
the  score  that  they  are  the  effusions  of  a  heart  that 
loves  to  dwell  on  some  scenes  of  former  days. 


GALT. 

I  first  met  with  this  most  original  and  most  care- 
less writer  at  Greenock,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  as  I 
and  two  friends  were  setting  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  Hebrides ;  so  that  Gait  and  I  have  been  acquainted 
these  twenty-eight  years. 

That  was  a  memorable  evening  for  me,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  my  name  had  been 
known  beyond  the  precincts  of  my  native  wilds,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  it  so  well  known 
in  a  place  called  Greenock,  at  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.  I  had  by  some  chance  heard  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  had  formed  an  idea  of  its  being  a 
mouldy -looking  village  on  an  ugly  coast.  How  agree- 
ably was  I  deceived,  not  only  in  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  but  the  metal  which  it  contained ! 

My  two  friends  and  I,  purposing  to  remain  there 
only  a  night,  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  word  had 
flown,  it  seems,  through  the  town  that  a  strange  poeti- 
cal chap  had  arrived  there,  and  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  us,  inviting  us  to  a  supper  at  the  Tontine  HoteL 
Of  course  we  accepted;  and,  on  going  there,  found  no 
fewer  than  thirty  gentlemen  assembled  to  welcome 
us,  and  among  the  rest  was  Mr.  Gait,  then  a  tall, 
thin  young  man,  with  something  a  little  dandyish  in 
his  appearance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  and 
new  top-boots ;  and  it  being  then  the  fashion  to  wear 
the  shirt  collars  as  high  as  the  eyes,  Gait  wore  his 
the  whole  of  that  night  with  the  one  side  consider- 
ably above  his  ear,  and  the  other  flapped  over  the  col- 
lar of  his  frock-coat  down  to  his  shoulder.  He  had 
another  peculiarity,  which  appeared  to  me  a  singular 
instance  of  perversity.  He  walked  with  his  spectacles 
on  and  conversed  with  them  on ;  but  when  he  read  he 
took  them  off.    In  short,  from  his  first  appearance, 
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one  woiild  scarcely  hare  gueised  him  to  be  a  man  of 
genius. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  m j  attention  to  him  was 
an  argument  about  the  moral  tendency  of  some  of 
Shakspeare's  pUys,  in  which,  though  he  had  two  op- 
ponents, and  one  of  them  both  obstinate  and  loqua- 
cious, he  managed  his  part  with  such  good  nature  and 
such  strong  emphatic  reasoning,  that  my  heart  whis- 
pered me  again  and  again,  "This  is  no  common 
youth."  Then  his  stories  of  old-fashioned  and  odd 
people  were  so  infinitely  amusing,  that  his  conver- 
sation proved  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  that  en- 
chanting night.  The  conversation  of  that  literary 
community  of  friends  at  Greenock,  as  well  as  their 
songs  and  stories,  was  much  above  what  I  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  hear.  I  formed  one  other  inti- 
mate and  highly  valued  acquaintance  that  night, 
which  continued  with  increasing  affection  till  his  la- 
mented death :  I  allude  to  James  Park,  Esq.,  junior, 
of  that  place,  Mr.  Gait's  firm  and  undoviating  friend. 
I  like  Gait's  writings  exceedingly,  and  have  always 
regretted  that  he  has  depicted  so  much  that  is  selfish 
and  cunning  in  the  Scottish  character,  and  so  little 
that  is  truly  amiable,  when  he  could  have  done  it  so 
welL 

SOtTTHET. 

My  first  interview  with  Mr.  Southey  was  at  the 
Queen's  Head  Inn,  in  Keswick,  where  I  had  arrived, 
wearied,  one  evening,  on  my  way  to  Westmoreland; 
and  not  liking  to  intrude  on  his  family  circle  that 
evening,  I  sent  a  note  np  to  Greta  Hall,  requesting 
him  to  come  down  and  see  me.  He  came  on  the  in- 
stant, and  stayed  with  me  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
But  I  was  a  grieved  as  well  as  an  astonished  man, 
when  I  found  that  he  refused  all  participation  in  my 
beverage  of  rum  punch.  For  a  poet  to  refuse  his  glass 
was  to  me  a  phenomenon;  and  I  confess  I  doubted 
in  my  own  mind,  and  doubt  to  this  day,  if  perfect 
sobriety  and  transcendant  poetical  genius  can  exist 
together.  In  Scotland  I  am  sure  they  cannot.  With 
regard  to  the  English,  I  shall  leave  them  to  settle  that 
among  themselves,  as  they  have  little  that  is  worth 
drinking. 

Before  we  had  been  ten  minutes  together  my  heart 
was  knit  to  Southey,  and  eveiy  hour  thereafter  my 
esteem  for  him  increased.  I  breakfasted  with  him  next 
morning,  and  remained  with  him  aU  that  day  and  the 
next;  and  the  weather  being  fine,  we  spent  the  time 
in  rambling  on  the  hills  and  sailing  on  the  lake ;  and 
all  the  time  he  manifested  a  delightful  flow  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  a  kind  sincerity  of  manner,  repeating  con- 
vivial poems  and  ballads,  and  always  between  hands 
breaking  jokes  on  his  nephew,  young  Coleridge,  in 
whom  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight.  He  gave  me, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  a  poem  and  ballad  of  his 
own,  for  a  work  which  I  then  projected.  I  objected 
to  his  going  with  Coleridge  and  me,  for  fear  of  en- 
croaching on  his  literaiy  labours;  and,  as  I  had  pre- 
viously resided  a  montii  at  Keswick,  I  knew  every 
scene  almost  in  Cumberland;  but  he  said  he  was  an 
early  riser,  and  never  suffered  any  task  to  interfere 
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with  his  social  enjoyments  and  recreations;  and.  along 
with  us  he  went  both  days. 

Southey  certainly  is  as  elegant  a  writer  as  any  in  tiie 
kingdom.  But  those  who  would  love  Southey  as  vdl 
as  admire  him,  must  see  him,  as  I  did,  in  the  bosom, 
not  only  of  one  lovely  family,  but  of  three  all  at- 
tached to  him  as  a  father,  and  all  elegantly  maintained 
and  educated,  it  is  generally  said,  by  his  indefatagahle 
pen.  The  whole  of  Southey's  conversation  and  eco- 
nomy, botii  at  home  and  afield,  left  an  impreasioii  of 
veneration  on  my  mind,  which  no  future  oontiii^ency 
shall  ever  either  extinguish  or  injure.  Botii  hla  figure 
and  countenance  are  imposing,  and  deep  thought  is 
strongly  marked  in  his  dark  eye ;  but  there  is  a  defect 
in  his  eye-lids,  for  these  he  has  no  power  of  xBiaii!^ 
so  that  when  he  looks  up  he  turns  up  his  face,  beli^ 
unable  to  raise  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  looks  towards 
the  top  of  one  of  his  romantic  mountaina,  one  would 
think  he  was  looking  at  the  zenith.  Thia  peculiarity 
is  what  will  most  strike  every  stranger  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accomplished  laureate.  He  does  not  at  all 
see  well  at  a  distance,  which  made  me  several  times 
disposed  to  get  into  a  passion  with  him,  becaoae  he 
did  not  admire  the  scenes  which  I  was  pointiii^  out. 
We  have  only  exchanged  a  few  casual  lettera  Binoe 
that  period,  and  I  have  never  seen  thia  great  and  good 
man  again. 

LOCKHABT. 

When  it  is  considered  what  literaiy  celebrity  Lock- 
hart  hss  gained  so  early  in  life,  and  how  warm  and 
disinterested  a  friend  he  has  been  to  me,  it  axgues 
but  little  for  my  sagacity  that  I  scarcely  recollect  any-  A 
thing  of  our  first  encounters.  He  was  a  miscfaievoas 
Oxford  puppy,  for  whom  I  was  terrified,  danring  after 
the  young  ladies,  and  drawing  caricatures  of  erexy  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  But  then  I  foond 
him  constantly  in  company  with  all  the  better  nmk  of 
people  with  whom  I  associated,  and  consequently  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  meet  with  him.  I  dieaded 
his  eye  terribly ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason,  for  he 
was  veiy  fond  of  playing  tricks  on  me,  but  alwaya  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  loee  temper  with 
him.  I  never  parted  company  with  him  that  my  judg- 
ment was  not  entirely  jumbled  with  regard  to  charac- 
ters, books,  and  literaiy  articles  of  eveiy  deaeriptioB. 
Even  his  household  economy  seemed  douded  in  mya- 
tery ;  and  if  I  got  any  explanation,  it  was  sure  not  to 
be  the  right  thing.  It  may  be  guessed  how  astoniahed 
I  was  one  day,  on  perceiving  six  black  servants  wait- 
ing at  his  table  upon  six  white  gentlemen !  Sack  a 
train  of  blackamoors  being  beyond  my  oompreken> 
sion,  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  bnt  got  none,  save 
that  he  found  them  very  useful  and  obliging  poor  fel- 
lows, and  that  they  did  not  look  for  much 
beyond  a  mouthful  of  meat 

A  young  lady  hearing  me  afterwards  making  a  fi 
about  such  a  phenomenon,  and  saying  that  the  blacka- 
moors would  break  my  young  friend,  she  assured  me 
that  Mr.  Xiockhart  had  only  one  black  seirant,  bat 
that  when  the  master  gave  a  dinner  to  his  Maids,  the 
servant,  knowing  there  would  be  enough,  and  to  spare. 
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for  all,  invited  his  friends  also.  Lockharfc  always  kept 
a  good  table,  and  a  capital  stock  of  liquor,  especially 
Jamaica  mm,  and  by  degrees  I  grew  not  so  frightened 
to  visit  him. 

After  Wilson  and  he,  and  Sym  and  I  had  resolved 
on  supporting  Blackwood,  it  occasioned  us  to  be 
oftener  together;  but  Lockhart  contrived  to  keep  my 
mind  in  the  utmost  perplexity  for  years  on  all  things 
that  related  to  that  magazine.  Being  often  curious 
to  know  when  tiie  tremendous  articles  appeared,  who 
were  the  authors,  and  being  sure  I  could  draw  no- 
thing out  of  either  Wilson  or  Sym,  I  always  repaired 
to  Lockhart  to  ask  him,  awaiting  his  reply  with  fixed 
eyes  and  a  beating  heart.  Then,  with  his  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  his  one  leg  flung  carelessly  over  the  other, 
and  without  the  symptoms  of  a  smile  on  his  face,  or 
one  twinkle  of  mischief  in  his  dark  gray  eye,  he  would 
father  the  articles  on  his  brother.  Captain  Lockhart, 
or  Peter  Robertson,  or  Sheriff  Gay,  or  James  Wilson, 
or  that  queer  fat  body,  Dr.  Scott ;  and  sometimes  on 
James  and  John  Balluityne,  and  Sam  Anderson,  and 
poor  Baxter.  I  remember  once,  at  a  festival  of  the 
Dilletanti  Society,  that  Lockhart  was  sitting  next 
me,  and  charming  my  ear  with  some  story  of  author- 
ship— I  have  forgot  what  it  was,  but  think  it  was 
about  somebody  reviewing  his  own  book ;  on  which  I 
said  the  incident  was  such  a  capital  one,  that  I  would 
give  anything  to  ascertain  if  it  were  true. 

''What?''  said  Bridges;  "did  anybody  ever  hear 
the  like  of  that?  I  hope  you  are  not  suspecting  your 
young  friend  of  telling  you  a  falsehood?'' 

"  Hand  your  tongue,  Davie,  for  ye  ken  naething 
about  it,"  said  L  "  Could  ye  believe  it,  man,  that 
fallant  never  tauld  me  the  truth  a'  his  days  but  ainoe, 
an'  that  was  merely  by  chance,  an'  without  the  least 
intention  on  his  part?"  These  blunt  accusations  di- 
verted I^ockhart  greatly,  and  only  encouraged  him  to 
further  tricks. 

I  soon  found  out  that  the  coterie  of  my  literaiy  as- 
sociates had  made  it  up  to  act  on  CDogherty's  princi- 
ple, never  to  deny  a  thing  that  they  had  not  written, 
and  never  to  acknowledge  one  that  they  had.  On 
which  I  determined  that,  in  future,  I  would  sign  my 
name  or  designation  to  everything  I  published,  that  I 
might  be  answerable  to  the  world  only  for  my  own 
offences.  But  as  soon  as  the  rascals  perceived  this, 
they  signed  my  name  aa  fast  as  I  did.  They  then 
contrived  the  incomparable  "Noctes  Ambrosianse," 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  all  the  sentiments  into 
the  Shepherd's  mouth  which  they  durst  not  avowedly 
say  themselves,  and  those  too  often  applying  to  my 
best  friends. 

The  thing  that  most  endeared  Lockhart  to  me  at 
that  early  period  was  some  htunoroua  poetry  which 
he  published  anonjrmously  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
and  which  I  still  regard  as  the  best  of  the  same  de- 
scription in  the  kingdom. 

Of  all  the  practical  jokes  that  ever  Lockhart  played 
off  on  the  public  in  his  thoughtless  days,  the  most 
successful  and  ludicrous  was  that  about  Dr.  Scott. 
He  was  a  strange -looking,  bald -headed,  bluff  little 
man,  that  practised  as  a  dentist  both  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinbuigh,  keeping  a  good  house  and  hospitable  table 


in  both,  and  considered  skilful;  but  for  utter  ignor- 
ance of  everything  Uteraiy,  he  was  not  to  be  matched 
among  a  dozen  street  porters  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  This  droll  old  tippling  sinner  was  a  joker  in 
his  way,  and  to  Lockhart  and  hJA  friends  a  subject  of 
constant  mystifications  and  quizzees,  which  he  partly 
saw  through;  but  his  uncommoix  vanity  made  him 
like  the  notice,  and  when  at  last  the  wags  began  to 
publish  songs  and  baUads  in  his  name,  O  then  he 
could  not  resist  going  into  the  delusion !  and  though 
he  had  a  horrid  bad  voice,  and  hardly  any  ear,  he 
would  roar  and  sing  the  tongs  in  every  company  as 
his  own. 

Ignorant  and  uneducated  as  he  was,  Lockhart 
sucked  his  brains  so  cleverly,  and  crammed  "The 
Odontist's"  songs  with  so  many  of  the  creaiture's  own 
peculiar  phrases,  and  the  names  and  histories  of  his 


obscure  associates,  that,  though  I  believe  \the  man 
could  scarce  spell  a  note  of  three  lines,  even  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances  were  obliged  to  swallow  the  hoax, 
and  by  degrees  "  The  Odontist"  passed  for  a  first-rate 
convivial  bard,  that  had  continued  to  eat  and  drink 
and  drawieeth  for  fifty  yean,  and  more,  without  ever 
letting  the  smallest  comer  of  the  napkin  appear  to  be 
lifted,  under  which  his  wonderful  talents  had  lain 
concealed.  I  suspect  Captain  Tom  Hamilton,  the  ori- 
ginal CDogherty,  had  also  some  hand  in  that  ploy; 
at  least  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  if  he  had,  for  though 
he  pretended  to  be  a  high  and  starched  Whig,  he  was 
always  engaged  with  these  madcap  Tories,  and  the 
foremost  in  many  of  their  wicked  contrivances. 

Well,  at  last  this  joke  took  so  well,  and  went  so 
far,  that  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  '*  The  Lament 
for  Captain  Paton,"  one  of  Lockhart's  best  things,  by 
the  bye,  but  which  was  published  in  the  doctor's  name, 
he  happened  to  take  a  trip  to  Liverpool  in  a  steam- 
boat, and  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  was 
recognized  and  hailed  as  Ebony's  glorious  Odontist ! 
The  literaiy  gentry  got  up  a  public  dinner  for  him  in 
honour  of  his  great  and  versatile  genius,  and  the  body 
very  coolly  accepted  the  compliment,  replying  to  the 
toasts  and  speeches  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  what 
is  more,  none  of  them  ever  found  him  out;  which  to 
me,  who  knew  him  so  well,  was  quite  wonderfuL 
What  would  I  have  given  to  have  been  at  that  meet- 
ing !  I  am  sure  Dean  Swift  himself  never  played  off 
a  more  successful  hit  than  this  of  " The  Odontist." 

He  is  long  since  dead;  but  he  left  a  name  behind 
him  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  when  I  have  let 
the  secret  out.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  I  am  persuaded 
his  works  would  have  swelled  out  to  volumes,  and 
would  have  been  published  in  his  name,  with  his  por- 
trait alfthe  beginning.  I  never  heard  whether  he  left 
Lockhart  any  legacy  or  not;  but  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  done  so,  and  both  to  him  and  Captain  Hamilton. 
Even  the  acute  Johnie  Ballantyne  was  entrapped,  and 
requested  me  several  times  to  bring  him  acquainted 
with  that  Dr.  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  most  original 
and  extraordinary  fellows  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
print,  and  he  wished  much  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  his  publisher.  In  answer  to  this  request  I  could 
only  laugh  in  the  bibliopole's  face,  having  been  for  that 
once  in  the  true  secret.    I  could  tell  several  stories 
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fully  u  good  SB  this ;  bat  as  Jolm  is  now  a  ref omied    ing  a  little  of  the  haughty  air  of  the  detennined  and 
character,  to  all  appearance,  I  shall  spare  him  for  the    independent  old  aristocrat. 


present.  Wilson's  and  his  merry  doings  of  those  days 
would  make  a  singular  book,  and  perhaps  I  may  at- 
tempt to  detail  them  before  I  die. 


BYX. 

I  first  met  with  that  noble  and  genuine  old  Toiy, 
the  renowned  Timothy  Tickler,  in  his  own  hospitable 
mansion  of  South  Side,  alitu  George's  Square,  in  the 
south  comer  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  which  I  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  his  sirter's  sons,  I  think  Hr.  Bobert 
Wilson,  the  professor's  second  brother. 

At  the  very  first  appearance  of  my  weekly  paper 
**  The  Spy,"  Mr.  Sym  interested  himself  for  it.  Not 
only  did  -his  name  appear  fint  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, but  he  recommended  it  stron^^y  to  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  a  paper  worthy  of  being 
patronised.  Some  of  the  fine  madams  pointed  out  to 
him  a  few  inadvertences,  or  more  properly,  absurdi- 
ties, which  had  occurred  in  the  papers;  but  he  re- 
plied, **0, 1  don't  deny  that;  but  I  like  them  the 
better  for  these,  as  they  show  me  at  once  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  great 
blockhead;  still  I  maintain,  that  there  is  some  smed- 
dum  in  him." 

As  the  paper  went  on,  he  sent  me  some  written  ad- 
vices anonymously,  which  were  excellent,  and  which 
I  tried  to  conform  to  as  much  as  I  could.  He  also 
sent  me  some  very  clever  papers  for  the  work,  which 
appeared  in  it,  but  all  the  while  kept  himself  closely 
concealed  from  me.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  I 
had  the  most  kindly  feeling  towards  this  friendly 
stranger ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  Wilsons  long  afterwards  that  I  knew  who  he  was. 
When  Mr.  Bobert  informed  me  that  he  was  his  uncle, 
I  was  all  impatience  to  see  him. 

A  littie  while  before  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Spy," 
Mr.  Aikman,  the  publisher,  told  me  one  day  that  he 
suspected  the  friend  who  had  interested  himself  so 
much  in  my  success  was  a  Mr.  Sym ;  but  I  had  never 
heard  more  than  merely  his  name,  and  imagined  him 
to  be  some  very  little  man  about  Leith.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,  when  I  was  admitted  by  a  triple- 
bolted  door  into  a  grand  house  in  George^s  Square, 
and  introduced  to  its  lord,  an  uncommonly  fine-look- 
ing elderly  gentlemen,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow !  His  hair  was  whitish,  his  com- 
plexion had  the  freshness  and  ruddiness  of  youth,  his 
looks  and  address  full  of  kindness  and  benevolence; 
but  whenever  he  stood  straight  up  (for  ho  haJ  always 
to  stoop  about  half  way  when  speaking  to  a  common- 
sised  man  like  me),  then  you  could  not  help  peroeiv- 


From  that  time  forward,  during  my  staj  in  £dm- 
buigh,  Mr.  Sym's  hospitable  mansion  was  the 
evening  resort  of  his  three  nephews  and  me; 
times  there  were  a  few  friends  besides,  of  whom  Lock- 
hart  and  Mr.  Samuel  Anderson  were  mostly  two,  bat 
we  four  for  certain ;  and  there  are  no  jovial  eivemngs 
of  my  by-past  life  which  I  reflect  on  with  greater  de- 
light than  those.   Tickler  b  completely  an  origiiia],  as 
any  man  may  see  who  has  attended  to  his  gpmarta; 
for  there  is  no  sophistry  there,  they  are  every  one  his 
own.    Nay,  I  dont  believe  that  North  has,  would,  sr 
durst  put  a  single  sentence  into  his  month  thai  had 
not  proceeded  out  of  it.    His  reading,  both  anoe&t 
and  modem,  is  boondleas;  his  taste  and  peraeption 
acute  beyond  those  of  other  men ;  his  satire  keeo  and 
biting,  but  at  the  same  time  his  good-hmnour  is  alto- 
gether inexhaustible,  save  when  ignited  by  eoBuag  m 
collision  with  Whig  or  Radical  principles.   Still  then 
being  no  danger  of  that  with  me,  he  and  I  never  dif- 
fered in  one  single  sentiment  in  our  lives,  excepting 
on  the  comparstive  merits  of  some  Strathspej  reefak 

But  the  plesssntest  part  of  our  f eUowship  is  yet  to 
describe.    At  a  certain  period  of  the  nig^t  our  enter- 
tainer knew  by  the  longing  looks  which  I  cast  to  a 
beloved  comer  of  the  dining-room  what  was  waatu^g. 
Then  he  would  take  out  a  small  gold  key  that  hang 
by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious  metal  to  a  particular 
button-hole,  and  stalk  away  as  tall  as  the  life,  opes 
two  splendid  fiddle  cases,  and  produce  their  coiiteB^    , 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  but  always  keqnqg 
the  best  to  himself.     HI  never  forget  with  whst 
elated  dignity  he  stood  straight  up  in  the  middle  of 
that  floor  and  rosined  his  bow:  there  wss  s  twiri  ci    • 
the  lip,  and  an  upward  beam  of  the  eye,  thai  wese 
truly  sublime.    Then  down  we  ist  side  by  side,  and 
began — at  first  gentiy,  and  with  easy  motion^  like 
skilful  grooms,  peeping  ourselves  up  for  the  final  best, 
which  was  slowly  but  surely  ^iproachjng.    At  the 
end  of  every  tune  we  took  a  glass,  and  still  our  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  Scottish  tunes  incnased, 
our  enetgies  of  execution  redoubled,  till  ultimately  ifc 
became  not  only  a  complete  and  weU-contested  race, 
but  a  trial  of  strength  to  determine  which  shodd 
drown  the  other.    The  only  feelings  short  of  ecstssy 
that  came  across  us  in  these  enraptured  momenta 
were  caused  by  hearing  the  laugh  and  joke  going  on 
with  our  friends  as  if  no  such  thrilling  strains  had 
been  flowing.    But  if  Sym's  eye  chanced  at  all  to  fall 
on  them,  it  instantiy  retreated  upwards  again  in  said 
indignation.    To  hu  honour  be  it  mentioned,  he  has 
left  me  a  legacy  of  that  inestimable  violin,  pfovided 
that  I  outlive  him.    But  not  for  a  thousand  such 
would  I  part  with  my  old  friend. 
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